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PREFACE. 


WHEN  I first  signified  my  intention  of  publishing  the 
following  sheets,  I was  told  by  my  friends  it  would 
draw  on  me  the  resentment  of  the  whole  Faculty.  As  I never 
could  entertain  such  an  unworthy  idea  of  physicians,  I was  re- 
solved to  make  the  experiment,  which  indeed  came  out  pretty 
much  as  might  have  been  expected.  By  the  more  selfish  and 
narrow-minded  part  of  the  Faculty,  the  performance  was  con- 
demned ; while  many  of  those,  whose  learning  and  liberality 
of  sentiment  do  honour  to  Medicine,  received  it  in  a manner 
which  at  once  shewed  their  indulgence,  and  the  falsehood  of  the 
common  opinion,  that  all  physicians  wish  to  conceal  their  art. 

The  reception  which  the  book  has  met  with  from  the  pub- 
lic is  still  more  flattering,  and  merits  my  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. As  the  best  way  of  expressing  these,  I have  endea- 
voured to  render  it  more  generally  useful,  both  by  enlarging 
the  prophylaxis , or  that  part  which  treats  of  preventing  dis- 
eases ; and  likewise  by  adding  many  articles  which  were  en- 
tirely omitted  in  the  former  impressions.  It  is  needless  to 
enumerate  these  additions.  I shall  only  say,  that  they  have 
cost  me  some  pains,  and  I hope  they  will  be  found  real  im- 
provements. 

The  observations  relative  to  nursing  and  the  management 
of  children,  were  chiefly  suggested  by  an  extensive  practice 
among  infants,  in  a large  branch  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
where  I had  an  opportunity  not  only  of  treating  the  diseases 
incident  to  childhood,  but  likewise  of  trying  different  plans  of 
nursing,  and  observing  their  effects.  Whenever  I had  it  in 
my  power  to  place  the  children  under  the  care  of  proper 
nurses,  to  instruct  these  nurses  in  their  duty,  and  to  be  satis- 
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fled  that  they  performed  it,  very  few  of  them  died;  but  when, 
from  distance  of  place,  and  other  unavoidable  circumstances, 
the  children  wei'e  left  to  the  sole  care  of  mercenary  nurses, 
without  any  person  to  instruct  or  superintend  them,  scarce  any 
of  them  lived. 

This  was  so  apparent  as,  with  me,  to  amount  to  a proof  of  the 
following  melancholy  fact : That  almost  one  half  of  the  human 
species  perish  in  infancy,  by  improper  management  or  neglect. 
This  reflection  has  made  me  often  wish  to  be  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  those  suffering  innocents,  or 
of  rescuing  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No  one  who  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  them,  can  imagine  whaf 
absurd  and  ridiculous  practices  still  prevail  in  the  nursing  and 
management  of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  mankind  perish 
by  these  practices.  Many  of  them  however,  are  owing  to  igno- 
rance: and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  nurses  are  better  in- 
formed, their  conduct  will  be  very  different. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occupations  of  life 
was  likewise  chiefly  the  result  of  observation.  An  extensive 
practice  for  several  years,  in  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
towns  in  England,  afforded  me  sufficient  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  injuries  which  those  useful  people  sustain  from  their  par- 
ticular employments,  and  likewise  of  trying  various  methods  of 
obviating  such  injuries.  The  success  which  attended  these 
trials  was  sufficient  to  encourage  this  attempt,  which  I hope 
will  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  under  tile  necessity  of 
earning  their  bread  by  such  employments  as  are  unfavourable  to 
health. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  less  to  insinuate  that 
even  those  arts,  the  practice  of  which  is  attended  with  some 
degree  of  danger,  should  not  be  carried  on : but  to  guard  the 
less  cautious  and  unwary  against  those  dangers  which  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  avoid,  and  which  they  often,  through 
mere  fool-hardiness,  incur.  As  every  occupation  in  life  dis- 
poses those  who  follow  it  to  some  particular  diseases  more  than 
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to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to  know  these,  in  order 
that  people  may  be  upon  their  guard  against  them.  It  is  always 
better  to  be  warned  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  than  to  be  sur- 
prised by  him,  especially  where  there  is  a possibility  of  avoid- 
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ing  the  danger. 

The  observations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercise,  &c.  are  of 
a more  general  nature,  and  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  phy- 
sicians in  any  age.  They  are  subjects  of  too  great  importance, 
however,  to  be  passed  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can 
never  be  sufficiently  recommended.  The  man  who  pays  a pro- 
per attention  to  these,  will  seldom  need  the  physician  ; and  he 
who  does  not,  will  seldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as  many 
physicians  as  he  pleases. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases, and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  against  them,  yet  it  - 
must  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  often  of  such  a nature  as  to 
admit  of  being  removed  only  by  the  diligence  and  activity  of  the 
public  magistrate.  We  are  sorry,  indeed,  to  observe  that  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  is  very  seldom  exerted  in  this  country 
for  the  preservation  of  health.  The  importance  of  a proper  me* 
dical  police  is  either  not  understood,  or  very  little  regarded. 
Many  things  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health  are  daily  prac- 
tised with  impunity,  while  others  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
preservation  are  entirely  neglected. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preserving  health  are  mentioned 
in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  inspection  of  provisions,  widen- 
ing the  streets  of  great  towns,  keeping  them  clean,  supply- 
ing the  inhabitants  with  wholesome  water,  &c.  ; but  they 
are  passed  over  in  a very  cursory  manner.  A proper  attention 
to  these  would  have  swelled  this  volume  to  too  large  a size  ; 

I have  therefore  reserved  them  for  the  subject  of  a future  pub- 
lication. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  I have  been  peculiarly  atten- 
tive to  regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  medicine,  and  trust  too  little  to  their  own  {endeavours. 

It  is  always,  however,  in  the  power  of  the  patient,  or  of  those 
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about  him,  to  do  as  much  towards  his  recovery  as  can  be  ef- 
fected by  the  physician.  By  not  attending  to  this,  the  designs 
of  medicine  are  often  frustrated ; and  the  patient,  by  pursuing 
a wrong  plan  of  regimen,  not  only  defeats  the  doctor’s  endea- 
vours, but  renders  them  dangerous.  I have  often  known  patients 
killed  by  an  error  in  regimen,  when  they  were  using  very  pro- 
per medicines.  It  will  be  said,  the  physician  always  orders  the 
regimen  when  he  prescribes  a medicine.  I wish  it  were  so,  both 
for  the  honour  of  the  Faculty  and  the  safety  of  their  patients  ; 
but  physicians,  as  well  as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive  to 
this  matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  medicines  are  more 
beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet  all  allow  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  a proper  regimen  in  diseases.  Indeed  the  very  ap- 
petites of  the  sick  prove  its  propriety.  No  man  in  his  senses 
ever  imagined  that  a person  in  a fever,  for  example,  coula  eat, 
drink  or  conduct  himself  in  the  same  manner  as  one  in  perfect 
health.  This  part  of  medicine  therefore,  is  evidently  founded  in 
Nature,  and  is  every  way  consistent  with  reason  and  common 
sense.  Had  men  been  more  attentive  to  it,  and  less  solicitous  in 
hunting  after  secret  remedies,  medicine  had  never  become  an 
object  of  ridicule. 

Indeed  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  idea  of  medicine. 
The  ancient  physicians  acted  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  nurses. 
They  went  very  little  beyond  aliment  in  their  prescriptions ; 
and  even  this  they  generally  administered  themselves,  attending 
the  sick  for  that  purpose,  through  the  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  gave  them  an  opportunity  not  only  of  marking  the 
changes  of  diseases  with  great  accuracy,  but  likewise  of  observ- 
ing the  effects  of  their  different  applications,  and  adapting  them 
to  the  symptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  asserts,  that  by  a proper  attention 
to  those  things  which  are  almost  within  the  reach  of  every 
body,  more  good  and  less  mischief  will  be  done  in  acute 
diseases,  than  by  medicines  improperly  and  unseasonably  ad- 
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ministered:  and  that  great  cures  may  be  effected  in  chronical 
distempers,  by  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet  only.  So  entirely 
do  the  Doctor’s  sentiments  and  mine  agree,  that  I would  ad- 
vise every  person  ignorant  of  physic,  to  confine  his  practice 
solely  to  diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regimen  ; by  which  means 
he  may  often  do  much  good,  and  can  seldom  do  any  hurt. 

This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Huxham,  who  observes,  that  we  often  seek  from  Art  what 
all-bountiful  Nature  most  readily,  and  as  effectually,  offers  us, 
had  we  diligence  and  sagacity  enough  to  observe  and  make  use 
of  them  ; that  the  dietetic  part  of  medicine  is  not  so  much  stu- 
died as  it  ought  to  be  ; and  that,  though  less  pompous,  yet  it  is 
the  most  natural  method  of  curing  diseases. 

To  render  the  book  more  generally  useful,  however,  as  well 
as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind,  I have,  in 
most  diseases,  besides  regimen,  recommended  some  of  the  most 
simple  and  approved  forms  of  medicines,  and  added  such  cautions 
and  directions,  as  seemed  necessary  for  their  safe  administration. 
No  doubt  it  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  many,  had  it 
abounded  with  pompous  prescriptions,  and  promised  great 
cures  in  consequence  of  their  use  : but  this  was  not  my 
plan  : I think  the  administration  of  medicines  always  doubt- 
ful, and  often  dangerous,  and  would  much  rather  teach  men 
how  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  using  them  than  how  they  should 
be  used. 

There  are,  however,  several  medicines,  and  those  of  con- 
siderable efficacy,  which  may  be  administered  with  great  free- 
dom, and  at  the  same  time  with  safety.  Physicians  generally 
trifle  a long  time  with  medicines  before  they  come  to  know 
how  to  use  them.  Many  peasants  at  present  know  better  how 
to  use  some  of  the  most  important  articles  in  the  materia  rnedica, 
than  physicians  did  a century  ago ; and  doubtless  the  same 
observation  will  hold  with  regard  to  others  some  time  hence. 
Wherever  I was  convinced  that  medicine  might  be  used  with 
«fety,  or  where  the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  I have 
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taken  care  to  recommend  it  ; but  where  it  was  either  highly 
dangerous,  or  not  very  necessary,  it  is  omitted. 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  useless  parade  of  quo- 
tations from  different  authors  ; but  have  nevertheless  maue  use 
of  their  observations  where  my  own  were  either  defective,  or 
totally  wanting.  Those  to  whom  I have  been  most  obliged 
■were,  Ramazini,  Arbuthnot,  and  Tissot ; the  last  of  which  in 
his  Avis  au  Peuple , comes  the  nearest  to  my  views  of  any  au- 
thor which  I have  seen.  Had  the  Doctor  s plan  been  as  com- 
plete as  the  execution  is  masterly,  we  should  have  had  no  occa- 
sion for  any  new  treatise  of  this  kind  soon  ; but  by  confining 
himself  to  the  acute  diseases,  he  has,  in  my  opinion,  omitted  the 
most  useful  part  of  the  subject.  People  in  acute  diseases  may 
sometimes  be  their  own  physicians,  but  in  the  chronic  tne 
cure  must  ever  depend  chiefly  upon  the  patient’s  own  en- 
deavours. The  doctor  has  also  passed  over  the  prothylaxis,  or 
preventive  part  of  medicine,  very  slightly,  though  it  is  certainly 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  such  work.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
his  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  I am  so  far  from  finding  fault  with 
him,  that  I think  his  performance  does  great  honour  both  to  his 
head  and  to  his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  physicians  of  note  have  written  on  nearly 
the  same  plan  with  Tissot,  as  the  Baron  Van  Swieten,  physician 
to  their  Imperial  Majesties,  M. Rosen,  first  physician  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden,  &c. ; but  as  these  gentlemen’s  productions  have 
never  come  to  my  hand,  I can  say  nothing  concerning  them. 
I cannot  help  wishing,  however,  that  some  of  our  distinguished 
countrymen  would  follow  their  example.  There  still  remains 
much  to  be  done  on  this  subject,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
how  any  man  could  better  employ  his  time  or  talents,  than  in 
eradicating  hurtful  prejudices,  and  diffusing  useful  knowledge 
among  the  people. 

I know  some  of  the  Faculty  disapprove  of  every  attempt 
of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  must  totally  destroy  their 
influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to  me  to  be  as  absurd  as  it 
is  illiberal,  People  in  distress  will  always  apply  for  relief  to 
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men  of  superior  abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  powet  : 
and  they  will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and  readiness 
when  they  believe  that  medicine  is  a rational  science,  than  when 
they  take  it  to  be  only  a matter  of  mere  conjecture. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this  treatise  plain  and 
useful,  yet  I found  it  impossible  to  avoid  some  terms  of  art;  but 
such  as  are  made  use  of  are,  in  general,  either  explained,  or  are 
such  as  most  people  understand.  In  short,  I have  endeavoured 
to  write  down  to  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  general ; and  if  my 
Readers  do  not  flatter  either  themselves  or  me,  with  some  degree 
of  success.  This,  however,  on  a medical  subject,  is  not  so  easy 
a matter  as  some  may  imagine.  It  is  easier  to  make  a she*v  of 
learning  than  to  write  plain  sense,  especially  in  a science  which 
has  been  kept  at  such  a distance  from  common  observation.  It 
would  however,  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  every  thing 
valuable  in  the  practical  part  of  medicine  is  within  the  reach  of 
common  sense,  and  that  the  Art  would  lose  nothing  by  being 
stripped  of  all  that  any  person  endued  with  ordinary  abilities 
cannot  comprehend. 

All  I shall  say  with  regard  to  this  edition  is,  that  I have  en- 
deavoured to  render  it  still  less  defective  than  the  former.  An 
author  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  highly  to  blame  who  should 
neglect  to  improve  his  Book,  merely  because  the  purchasers  of 
a former  impression  might  complain.  It  is  a debt  which  every 
Writer  owes  to  the  Public,  to  render  his  works  as  complete  as 
possible;  nor  can  it  ever  be  considered  as  injurious  to  the 
purchasers  of  a former  impression,  as  it  takes  nothing  away 
from  them. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  express  ray  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments to  those  Gentlemen  who  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tend the  usefulness  of  this  performance,  by  translating  it  into 
the  language  of  their  respective  countries.  I am  peculiaily 
happy  to  find  that  this  task  has  been  undertaken  both  in 
France  and  Holland  by  men  of  distinguished  abilities,  who 
have  not  only  given  an  elegant  translation  of  the  Book,  but 
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have  also  enriched  it  with  many  useful  observations  of  their 
own ; by  which  it  is  rendered  more  complete,  and  is  likewise 
better  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  constitutions  of  their 
countrymen. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  Book  has  not  more  exceeded  my 
expectations  in  its  success  than  in  the  effects  it  has  produced* 
Some  of  the  most  pernicious  practices,  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  have  already  given  place  to  a more  rational 
conduct ; and  many  of  the  most  hurtful  prejudices,  which 
seemed  to  be  quite  insurmountable,  have  in  a great  measure, 
yielded  to  better  information.  Of  this  a stronger  instance 
cannot  be  given  than  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox.  Few 
mothers,  some  years  ago,  would  submit  to  have  their  children 
inoculated  even  by  the  hand  of  a physician  ; yet  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  of  late  many  of  them  have  performed 
this  operation  with  their  own  hands : and  as  their  success  has 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  most  dignified  Inoculators,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  practice  will  become  general. 
Whenever  this  shall  be  the  case,  more  lives  will  be  saved  by 
inoculation  alone,  than  are  at  present  by  all  the  endeavours  of 
the  Faculty. 
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THE  improvements  in  Medicine,  since  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  those  of  the 
other  arts.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Medicine  has  been  stu- 
died by  few,  except  those  who  intended  to  live  by  it  as  a trade. 
Such,  either  from  a mistaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Medicine, 
or  to  raise  their  own  importance,  have  endeavoured  to  disguise 
and  conceal  the  art.  Medical  authors  have  generally  written 
in  a foreign  language  : and  those  who  were  unequal  to  this 
task,  have  even  valued  themselves  upon  couching,  at  least,  their 
prescriptions,  in  terms  and  characters,  unintelligible  to  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  learning,  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind, 
and  paved  the  way  for  that  freedom  of  thought  and  enquiry 
which  has  since  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  Europe  with  regard 
to  religious  matters.  Every  man  took  a side  in  those  bloody 
disputes  ; and  every  gentleman,  that  he  might  distinguish  him- 
self on  one  side  or  other,  was  instructed  in  divinity.  This 
taught  people  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  at  last  totally  destroyed  that  complete  and  abso- 
lute dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of 
of  men. 

The  study  of  law  has  likewise,  in  most  civilized  nations, 
been  justly  deemed  a necessary  part  of  the  education  of  a gen- 
tleman. Every  gentleman  ought  certainly  to  know  at  least 
the  laws  of  his  own  country  : and  if  he  were  also  acquainted 
with  those  of  others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament 
to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philosophy  have  also  of  late 
been  very  universally  studied  by  all  who  pretended  to  a liberal 
education.  The  advantages  of  this  are  manifest.  It  frees  the 
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mind  from  prejudice  and  superstition  ; fits  it  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth  ; induces  habits  of  reasoning  and  judging  properly  ; 
opens  an  inexhaustible  source  of  entertainment ; paves  the 
way  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  agric  ulture ; and  qualifies 
men  for  acting  with  propriety  in  the  most  important  stations  of 
life. 

Natural  History  is  Likewise  become  an  object  of  general  atten- 
tion. And  it  well  deserves  to  be  so.  It  leads  to  discoveries  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Indeed,  Agriculture,  the  most  useful 
of  all  Arts,  is  only  a branch  of  Natural  History,  and  can  never 
arrive  at  a high  degree  of  improvement  where  the  study  of  that 
science  is  neglected. 

40 

Medicine,  however,  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any 
country,  been  reckoned  a necessary  part  of  the  education  of  a 
gentleman.  But  surely,  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
this  omission,  No  science  lays  open  a more  extensive  field  of 
useful  knowledge,  or  affords  more  ample  entertainment  to  an 
inquisitive  mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  the  Ma- 
teria Medica , are  all  branches  of  Natural  History,  and  are 
fraught  with  such  amusement  and  utility,  that  the  man  who 
entirely  neglects  them  has  but  a sorry  claim  either  to  taste  or 
learning.  If  a gentleman  has  a turn  for  observation,  says  an 
elegant  and  sensible  writer,*  surely  the  Natural  History  of  his 
own  species  is  a more  interesting  subject,  and  presents"  a moie 
ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than  the  Natural  History 
of  spiders  and  cockle-shells. 

» 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  should  become  a physician. 
This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  impossible.  All 
we  plead  for  is,  that  men  of  sense  and  learning  should  be  so 
far  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to  be 
in  a condition  to  derive  from  it  some  of  those  advantages  with 
which  it  is  fraught ; and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  destructive  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superstition,  and 
Quackery. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  it  is  easier  to  cheat  a man  out  of 
his  life  than  of  a shilling,  and  almost  impossible,  either  to  detect 
or  punish  the  offender.  Notwithstanding  this,  people  still  shut 
their  eyes,  and  take  every  thing  upon  trust  that  is  administered 
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by  any  pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring  to  ask  him  a rea- 
son for  any  part  of  his  conduct.  Implicit  faith,  every  where 
else  the  object  of  ridicule,  is  still  sacred  here.  Many  of  the 
faculty  are  no  doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be  re- 
posed in  them  ; but  as  this  can  never  be  the  character  of  every 
individual  in  any  profession,  it  would  certainly  be  for  the  safety, 
as  well  as  the  honour  of  mankind,  to  have  some  check  upon  the 
conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  intrust  so  valuable  a treasure 
as  Health. 


The  veil  of  mystery  which  still  hangs  over  Medicine,  ren- 
ders it  not  only  a conjectural,  but  even  a suspicious  art.  This 
has  been  long  ago  removed  from  the  other  sciences,  which  in- 
duces many  to  believe  that  Medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it 
will  not  bear  a fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine,  how- 
ever, needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to  secure  the  ge- 
neral esteem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts  are  such  as  every  wise 
man  would  choose  to  observe,  and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is 
incompatible  with  true  happiness. 


Disguising  medicine  not  only  retards  its  improvement  as  a 
science,  but  exposes  tire  profession  to  ridicule,  and  is  injurious 
to  the  true  interests  of  society.  An  art  founded  on  observation 
never  can  arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  improvement,  as  long 
as  it  is  confined  to  a few  who  make  a trade  of  it.  The 

united  observations  of  all  the  ingenious  and  sensible  part  of 
mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few  years  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  Medicine,  than  tho^e  of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a great 
many.  Any  man  can  tell  when  a medicine  gives  him  ease  as 
well  as  a physician  : and  if  he  only  knows  the  name  and  dose 
of  the  medicine,  and  the  name  of  the  disease,  it  is  sufficient  to 
perpetuate  the  fact.  Yet  the  man  who'  adds  one  single  fact  to 
the  stock  of  medical  observations,  does  more  real  service  to  the 
art,  than  lie  who  writes  a volume  in  support  of  some  favouiite 
hypothesis. 


Very  few  of  the  valuable  discoveries  in  Medicine  have  been 
made  by  physicians.  They  have,  in  general,  either  been  the 
effect  of  chance  or  of  necessity,  and  have  been  usually  op- 
posed by  the  Faculty  till  every  body  else  was  convinced  of  their 
importance.  An  implicit  faith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers, 
an  attachment  to  systems  and  established  forms,  and  the  dread 
of  reflections,  will  rlways  operate  upon  those  who  follow 
Medicine  as  a trade.  Few  improvements  arc  to  be  expected 
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from  a man  who  might  ruin  his  character  and  family  by  even 
the  smallest  deviation  from  an  established  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  says  the  author  of  the  performance  quoted 
above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of  inquiry  into  a matter 
that  so  nearly  concerns  them,  the  good  effects  of  Medicine 
would  soon  appear.  Such  men  would  have  no  separate  in- 
terest from  that  of  the  art.  They  would  detect  and  expose 
assuming  Ignorance  under  the  mask  of  Gravity  and  Import- 
ance, and  would  be  the  judges  and  patrons  of  modest  merit. 
Not* having  their  understandings  perverted  in  their  youth  by 
false  theories,  unawed  by  authority,  and  unbiassed  by  interest, 
they  would  canvas  with  freedom  the  most  universally  received 
principles  in  Medicine,  and  expose  the  uncertainty  of  many  of 
those  doctrines,  of  which  a physician  dares  not  so  much  as  seem 

to  doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought  against  laying 
open  Medicine,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal,  if  not  greater 
force,  to  religion  ; yet  experience  has  shewn,  that  since  the 
laity  have  asserted  their  right  of  enquiry  into  these  subjects, 
Theology,  considered  as  a science,  has  been  improved,  the  in- 
terests of  real  religion  have  been  promoted,  and  the  clergy  have 
become  a more  learned,  a more  useful,  and  a more  respectable 
body  of  men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their  greatest 
power  and  splendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honest  as  this  gentleman, 
the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different  footing  at  this  day. 
Most  of  them  exted  the  merit  of  those  men  who  brought 
Philosophy  out  of  the  schools,  and  subjected  it  to  the  rules  of 
common  sense.  But  they  never  consider  that  Medicine  at  pre- 
sent is  in  nearly  the  same  situation  as  Philosophy  was  at  that 
time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  improved  by  being  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  Indeed  no  science  can  either  be  rendered 
rational  or  useful,  without  being  submitted  to  the  common 
sense  and  reason  of  mankind.  These  alone  stamp  a value  upon 
science  ; and  what  will  not  bear  the  test  of  these,  ought  to  be 

rejected. 

I know  it  will  be  said,  that  diffusing  medical  knowledge 
among  the  people,  might  induce  them  to  tamper  with  Medi- 
cine, and  to  trust  to  their  own  skill  instead  ot  calling  in  a phy- 
sician. The  reverse  of  this,  however,  is  true.  1 ersons  who 
have  most  knowledge  in  these  matters,  are  commonly  roost 
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ready  both  to  ask  and  to  follow  advice,  when  it  is  necessary. 
The  ignorant  are  always  most  apt  to  tamper  with  Medicine, 
and  have  the  least  confidence  in  physicians.  Instances  of  this 
are  daily  to  be  met  with  among  tlie  ignorant  peasants,  who, 
while  they  absolutely  refuse  to  take  a medicine  which  has  been 
prescribed  by  a physician,  will  swallow,  with  greediness,  any 
thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their  credulous  neigh- 
bours. Where  men  will  act  even  without  knowledge,  it  is 
certainly  more  rational  to  afford  them  all  we  can,  than  to  leave 
them  entirely  in  the  dark. 


It  will  also  be  alledged,  that  laying  Medicine  more  open  to 
mankind  would  lessen  their  faith  in  it.  This  would  indeed  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  some  ; but  it  would  have  a quite  con- 
trary effect  upon  others.  I know  many  people  who  have  the 
utmost  dread  and  horror  ot  every  thing  presciibed  by  a phy- 
sician, but  who  will,  nevertheless,  very  readily  take  a medicine 
which  they  know,  and  whose  qualities  they  are  in  some  measure 
acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  dread  arises 
from  the  doctor,  not  from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or 
will  iuspire  mankind  with  an  absolute  confidence  in  physicians, 
but  an  open,  frank,  and  undisguised  behaviour.  As  long  as 
the  least  shadow  of  mystery  remains  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Faculty,  doubts,  jealousies,  and  suspicions,  will  arise  in  the 
minds  of  men. 

No  doubt,  cases  will  sometimes  occur,  where  a prudent 
physician  may  find  it  expedient  to  disguise  a medicine.  The 
whims  and  humours  of  men  must  be  regarded  by  those  who 
mean  to  do  them  service  ; but  this  can  never  affect  the  general 
argument  in  favour  of  candour  and  openness.  A man  might 
as  well  alledge,  because  there  are  knaves  and  fools  in  the  world, 
that  he  ought  to  take  every  one  he  meets  for  such,  and  to  treat 
him  accordingly.  A sensible  physician  will  always  know  where 
disguise  is  necessary  ; but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face  of 
his  general  conduct. 


The  appearance  of  mystery  in  the  conduct  of  physicians 
not  only  renders  their  art  suspicious,  but  lays  the  foundations 
of  quackery,  which  is  the  very  disgrace  of  Medicine.  No 
two  characters  can  be  more  different  than  that  of  the  honest 
physician  and  the  quack ; yet  they  have  generally  been  very 
much  confounded.  The  line  betwixt  them  is  not  sufficiently 
apparent ; at  least  it  is  too  fine  for  the  general  eye.  Few  per- 
sons are  able  to  distinguish  sufficiently  between  the  conduct  of 
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that  man  who  administers  a secret  Medicine,  and  him  who  writes 
a prescription  in  mystical  characters  and  an  unknown  tongue. 
Thus  the  conduct  of  the  honest  physician,  which  needs  no  dis- 
guise, gives  a sanction  to  tiiat  of  the  villain,  whose  sole  conse- 
quence depends  upon  sccresy. 

No  laws  will  ever  he  able  to  prevent  quackery,  as  long  as 
people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honest  a man,  and  as  well 
qualified,  as  the  physician.  A very  small  degree  of  medical 
knowledge,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  break  this  spell  ; 
and  nothing  else  can  effectually  undeceive  them.  It  is  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard  to  Me- 
dicine, which  renders  them  such  an  easy  prey  to  every  one 
who  has  the  hardiness  to  attack  them  on  this  quarter.  Nor 
can  the  evil  be  remedied  by  any  other  means  but  unking  them 
wiser. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  destroy  quackery  in  any  art  or 
science,  is  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  it  among  mankind.  Did 
physicians  write  their  prescriptions  in  the  common  language  of 
the  country,  and  explain  their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far 
as  he  could  understand  them,  it  would  enable  him  to  know  when 
the  Medicine  had  the  desired  effect ; would  inspire  him  with 
absolute  confidence  in  the  physician ; and  would  make  him 
dread  and  detest  every  man  who  pretended  to  cram  a secret  Me- 
dicine down  his  throat. 

4 

Men,  in  the  different  states*  of  society,  have  very  different 
views  of  the  ^ame  object.  Some  time  ago  it  was  the  practire  of 
this  country  for  every  person  to  say  his  prayers  in  Latin,  whe- 
ther he  knew  any  thing  of  that  language  or  not.  This  con- 
duct, though  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  our  ancestors,  appears  ridi- 
culous enough  to  us  ; and  doubtless  some  parts  of  ours  will  seem 
as  strange  to  posterity.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  medical  prescription,  which  we  may  venture  to 
affirm  will  some  time  hence  appear -to  have  been  completely 
ridiculous,  and  a very  high  burlesque  upon  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  likewise  dan- 
gerous. However  capable  physicians  may  be  of  writing  Latin, 
I am  certain  Apothecaries  are  not  always  in  a condition  to 
read  it,  and  that  dangerous  mistakes,  in  consequence  of  this, 
often  happen.  But  suppose  the  Apothecary  ever  so  able  to 
read  the  physician’s  prescription,  he  is  generally  otherwise 
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employed  and  the  business  of  making  up  prescriptions  is  left 
entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this  means  the  greatest  man  in 
the  kingdom,  even  when  he  employs  a first  rate  physician,  in 
reality  trusts  his  life  in  the  hands  of  an  idle  hoy,  who  has  not 
only  die  chance  of  being  very  ignorant,  hut  likewise  giddy 
and  careless.  Mistakes  will  sometimes  happen  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  care  ; but,  where  human  lives  are  concerned,  all  pos- 
sible methods  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to  prevent  them, 
for  this  reason  the  prescriptions  of  physicians,  instead  of  being 
couched  in  mystical  characters  and  a foreign  language,  ought, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be  conceived  in  the  most  plain  and 
obvious  terms  imaginable. 

Diffusing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people  would  not 
only  tend  to  improve  art,  and  to  banish  quackeiy,  but  like- 
wise to  render  Medicine  more  universally  useful,  by  extending 
its  benefits  to  society.  However  long  Medicine  may  have  been 
known  as  a science,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  many  of 
its  most  important  purposes  to  society  have  eithei  been  over- 
looked, or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  diseases  is 
doubtless  a matter  of  great  importance  ; but  the  preservation  of 
health  is  of  still  greater.  This  is  the  concern  of  every  man,  and 
surely  what  relates  to  it  ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  ob- 
vious to  all  as  possible.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  men  can 
be  sufficiently  upon  their  guard  against  diseases,  who  are  totally 
ignorant  of  their  causes.  Neither  can  the  legislature,  in  whose 
power  it  is  to  do  much  more  for  preserving  the’ public  health 
than  can  ever  be  done  by  tire  Faculty,  exert  that  powei  with 
propriety,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  without  some  degree 
of  medical  knowledge. 

Indeed,  men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life  might 
avail  themselves  of  a degree  of  medical  knowledge  ; as  it  would 
teach  them  to  avoid  the  dangers  peculiar  to  their  respective 
stations ; which  is  always  easier  than  to  remove  their  effects. 
Medical  knowledge,  instead  of  being  a check  upon  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to  make  the  most  of  them) 
It  has  indeed  been  said,  that  to  live  medically , is  to  live  miser- 
ably : But  it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  said,  that  to  live 
rationally  is  to  live  miserably.  If  physicians  obtrude  their  own 
ridiculous  whims  upon  mankind,  or  lay  down  rules  inconsistent 
with  reason  or  common  sense,  no  doubt  they  will  he  despised. 
But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  Medicine.  It  proposes  no  rules  tha: 

I know,  but  such  as  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  true  en 
joyment  of  life,  and  every  way  conducive  to  the  real  happiness 
of  mankind. 
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We  are  sorry  indeed  to  observe,  that  Medicine  has  hitherto 
hardly  been  considered  as  a popular  science,  but  as  a branch 
of  knowledge  solely  confined  to  a particular  set  of  men,  while 
all  the  rest  have  been  taught,  not  only  to  neglect,  but  even 
to  dread  and  despise  it.  It  will,  however,  appear,  upon  a 
more  strict  examination,  that  no  science  better  deserves  their 
attention,  or  is  more  capable  of  being  rendered  generally  useful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  least  into  medical  know- 
ledge, it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and  make  them  believe 
they  have  got  every  disease  of  which  they  read.  Perhaps  this 
may  he  the  case  with  those  who  are  fanciful  before-hand.  But 
suppose  it  were  so  with  others,  they  must  soon  he  undeceived. 
A short  time  will  shew  them  their  error,  and  a little  more  read- 
ing  will  infallibly  correct  it.  A single  instance  will  shew  the 
absurdity  of  this  notion.  A sensible  lady,  rather  than  read  a 
medical  performance,  which  would  instruct  her  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  children,  must  leave  them  entitelv  to  the  care  and 
conduct  of  the  most  ignorant,  credulous,  and  superstitious  part 
of  the  human  species. 

Indeed,  no  part  of  medicine  is  of  more  general  importance 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  nursing  and  management  of 
children.  Yet  few  parents  pay  a proper  attention  to  it.  They 
leave  the  sole  care  of  their  tender  offspring,  at  the  very  time 
when  care  and  attention  are  most  necessary,  to  hirelings,  who 
are  either  too  careless  to  do  their  duty,  or  too  ignorant  to 
know  it.  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  more  human  lives 
arc  lost  by  the  carelessness  and  inattention  of  parents  and 
nurses,  than  are  saved  by  the  Faculty;  and  that  the  joint  and 
well-conducted  endeavours,  both  of  private  petsons  and  the 
public,  for  the  preservation  of  infant  lives,  would  be  of  more 
advantage  to  society,  than  the  whole  art  of  Medicine,  upon  its 
present  footing. 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever  be  confined 
to  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them,  and  of  course  the  far 
greater  part  of  mankind  will  be  every  where  deprived  of  them. 
Physicians,  like  other  people,  must  live  by  their  employment, 
and  the  poor  must  either  want  advice  altogether,  or  take  up 
with  that  which  is  worse  than  none.  7'licre  are  not,  how- 
ever, any  where  wanting  well-disposed  people,  of  hotter  sense, 
who  are  willing  to  supplv  the  defect  of  medical  advice  to  the 
poor,  did  not  their  fear  of  doing  ill  often  suppiess  their  incli- 
nation to  do  good.  Such  people  arc  often  deterred  from  the 
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most  noble  and  praise-worthy  actions,  by  the  foolish  alarms 
sounded  in  their  ears  by  a set  of  men,  who,  to  raise  their  own 
importance,  magnify  the  difficulties  of  doing  good,  find  fault 
with  what  is  truly  commendable,  and  fleer  at  every  attempt  to 
relieve  the  sick  which  is  not  conducted  by  the  precise  rules  of 
medicine.  These  gentlemen  must,  however,  excuse  me  for 
saying,  that  I have  often  known  such  well-disposed  persons  do 
much  good,  and  that  their  practice,  which  is  genet  ally  the  re- 
sult of  good  sense  and  observation,  assisted  by  a little  medical 
reading,  is  frequently  more  rational  than  that  of  the  ignorant 
retainer  to  physic,  who,  while  he  is  dosing  his  patient  with 
Medicine,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  often  neglects  other 
things  of  far  greater  importance. 


Many  things  are  necessary  for  the  sick  besides  Medicine. 
Nor  is  the  person  who  takes  care  to  procure  those  for  them,  of 
less  importance  than  a physician.  The  poor  oftencr  perish  in 
diseases  for  want  of  proper  nursing  than  of  Medicine.  Thev 
are  frequently  in  want  of  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  still 
more  so  of  what  is  proper  for  a sick-bed  : no  one  can  imagine, 
who  has  not  been  a witness  of  these  situations,  how  much 
good  a well-disposed  person  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to 
have  such  wants  supplied.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a more 
necessary,  a more  noble,  or  a more  god  like  action,  than  to 
administer  to  the  wanrs  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  distress. — 
While  virtue  or  religion  are  known  among  mankind,  this  con- 
duct will  be  approved;  and  while  Heaven  is  just,  it  must  be 
rewarded  ! 


Persons  who  do  not  choose  to  administer  Medicine  to  the 
sick,  may  nevertheless  direct  their  regimen.  An  eminent  me- 
dical author  has  said,  That  by  diet  alone  all  the  intentions  of 
Medicine  may  be  answered.  No  doubt  a great  many  of  them 
may  ; but  tnerc  are  other  things  beside  diet,  which  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  neglected.  Many  hurtful  and  destructive  pre- 
judices, with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  still  prevail 
among  the  people,  which  persons  of  better  sense  and  learning 
alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard  the  poor  against  the  influence 
of  these  prejudices,  and  to  instil  into  their  minds  some  just 
ideas  of  the  importance  of  proper  food,  fresh  air,  cleanliness, 
and  or!  • r pieces  of  regimen  necessary  in  diseases,  would  Ire  a 
work  of  great  merit,  and  productive  of  many  happy  conse- 
quences. A proper  regimen,  in  most  diseases,  is  at  least  equal 
to  Medicine,  and  in  many  of  them  it  is  gicatly  superior. 


xx.  INTRODUCTION. 

To  assist  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  humane  and  be- 
nevolent in  relieving  distress  ; to  eradicate  dangerous  and  hurtful 
prejudices  ; to  guard  the  ignorant  and  credulous  against  the 
frauds  and  impositions  of  quacks  and  impostors  ; and  to  shew 
men  what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  diseases,  are  certainly  objects  worthy  of  the 
physician’s  attention.  These  were  the  leading  views  in  com- 
posing and  publishing  the  following  sheets.  They  were  sug- 
gested by  an  attention  to  the  conduct  of  mankind,  with  regard 
to  Medicine,  in  the  course  of  a pretty  long  practice  in  different 
parts  of  this  island,  during  which  the  Author  has  often  had  oc- 
casion to  wish  that  his  patients,  or  those  about  them,  had  been 
possessed  of  some  such  plain  directory  for  regulating  their  con- 
duct. How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  must  be  left  for  others  to  determine;  but  if 
they  be  found  to  contribute,  in  any  measure,  towards  alleviat- 
ing., the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will  think  his  labour  very 
well  bestowed. 
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PART 

OF  THE 

GENERAL  CAUSES 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  CHILDREN. 

THE  better  to  trace  diseases  from  their  original  causes, 
vve  shall  take  a view  of  the  common  treatment  of 
mankind  in  the  state  of  infancy.  In  this  period  of  our 
lives,  the  foundations  of  a good  or  bad  constitution  are 
generally  laid  : it  is  therefore  of  importance,  that  parents 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  various  causes  which  may  pro- 
duce diseases  in  their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  registers  of  the  dead,  that  al- 
most one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Britain  die  un- 
der twelve  years  of  age.  To  many  indeed  this  may  appear 
a natural  evil;  but  on  due  examination,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  our  own  creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants 
a natural  evil,  other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young 
as  man  ; but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  man,  notwithstanding  bis  su- 
perior reason,  should  fall  so  far  short  of  other  animals  in  the 
management  of  his  young.  But  our  surprise  will  soon  cease, 
if  we  consider  that  brutes,  guided  by  instinct,  never  err  m 
this  respect ; while  man,  trusting  soleiy  to  art,  is  seldom 
right.  Were  a catalogue  of  those  infants  who  perish  an- 
nually by  art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would  as- 
tonish most  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children,  others 
must  be  employed  for  that  purpose : These  will  always  en- 
deavour to  recommend  themselves  by  the  appearance  of 
extraordinary  skill  and  address.  By  this  means  such  a 
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number  of  unnecessary  and  destructive  articles  have  been 
introduced  into  the  diet,  clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  so  many  of  them  perish. 

Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  a mother  who 
thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own  child,  or  who  is 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  it. 
If  we  search  nature  throughout,  we  cannot  find  a parallel 
to  this.  Every  other  creature  is  the  nurse  of  its  own  off- 
spring, and  they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to 
bring  up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  share  the  same 
fate  with  those  of  the  human  species. 

We  mean  not  however,  to  impose  it  as  a task  upon  every 
mother  to  suckle  her  own  child.  This,  whatever  speculative 
writers  may  alledge,  is  in  many  cases  impracticable,  and 
would  inevitably  prove  destructive  both  to  the  mother  and 
child.  Women  of  delicate  constitutions,  subject  to  hyste- 
ric fits,  or  other  nervous  affections,  make  very  bad  nurses  : 
And  these  complaints  are  now  so  common,  that  it  is  rare  to 
find  a woman  of  fashion  free  from  them  ; such  women  there- 
fore, supposing  thecji  willing,  are  really  unable  to  suckle 
their  own  children. 

Almost,  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to  give 
suck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature  : But  whoever 
CQpsjde^s  hoyy  far  we  have  deviated  from  her  dictates,  will 
wot  be  su,rpi;jsed .to  find  many  of  them  unable  to  perform 
that  necessary  office.  Mothers  who  do  noteat  a sufficient 
quantity  of  solid  food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and 
exercise,  can  neither  have  wholesome  humours  themselves, 
nor  affor,d.prqper  nourishment  to  an  infant.  Hence  chil- 
dren wbq  are.  suckled  by  delicate  women,  eitherdie  young, 
.or  afe  weak  an^l  sickly  all  their  lives. 

\;Vhen  wp  say  that. mothers  are  not  always  in  a condition 
tprsuckle.thqir  own  children,  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
d^cpuragffig.tjqit  practice.,  Every  mother  who  can,  ought 
certainly  to  perfurm,  so  tender  and  agreeable  an  office^*  But, 
suppose  it,  to  be  out  of  her  power,  she  may,  nevertheless,  be 

j : . i <1  Jfci t?' ! 1 . . u [.•  i 

•*  * Many  • advantages  would  arise  to  society,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  from 
mothers  suckling  their  own  children.  It  would  prevent  the  temptation  which 
hPP?  >vomen  are  laid, under,  of  abandoning  their  children  to  suckle  those  of  the 
rfch  fo.r  the  sake  ol  gain,  by  which  means  society  loses  many  of  its  most  useful 
rnwitabers,  and  mothers  become  in  some  sense  the  murderers  of  their  own  offspring. 
I yra.sn/'Ql speak  within  the  truth,  when  1 say  that  not  one  in  a hundred  of  those 
children  live  who  are  (bus  abandoned  by  their  mothers.  For  this  reason,  no  mo- 
ther should  be  allowed  to  suckle  another's  child  till  her  own  is  fit  to  be  weaned: 
A regulation  of  this  kind  would  save  many  lives  among  the  poorer  sort,  arid  could 
do  no  hurl  to  (he  rich,  as  most  women  who  make  good  nurses  are  able  to  suckle 
two  children  in  succession  upon  the  same  milk. 
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of  great  service  to  herchild.  The  business  of  mirsing  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  giving  suck.  To  a woman  who 
abounds  with  milk,  this  is  the  easiest  part  of  it.  Number- 
less other  offices  are  necessary  for  a child,  which  the 
mother  ought  at  least  to  see  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  as  soon 
as  it  is  born,  to  the  sole  care  of  an  hireling,  hardly  deserves 
that  name.  A child  by  being  brought  up  under  the  mo- 
ther’s eye,  not  only  secures  her  affection,  but  may  reap  all 
the  advantages  of  a mother’s  care,  though  it  be  suckled  by 
another.  How  can  a mother  be  better  employed  than  in 
superintending  the  nursery  ? This  is  at  once  the  most  de- 
lightful and  important  office;  yet  the  most  trivial  business 
or  insipid  amusements  are  often  preferred  to  it  ! A strong 
proof  both  of  the  bad  taste  and  wrong  education  of  modern 
females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not  be- 
stowed in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  children  to 
those  whom  Nature  has  designed  for  mothers.  This,  in- 
stead of  being  made  a principal,  is  seldom  considered  as 
any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any  wonder,  when  fe- 
males, so  educated,  come  to  be  mothers,  that  they  should 
be  quite  ignorant  ofthe  duties  belonging  to  that  character? 
However  strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
many  mothers,  and  those  of  fashion  too,  are  as  ignorant, 
when  they  have  brought  a child  into  the  world,  what  to  do 
for  it,  as  the  infant  itself.  Indeed,  the  most  ignorant  of 
the  sex  are  generally  reckoned  most  knowing  in  the  busi- 
ness of  nursing.  Hence,  sensible  people  become  the  dupes 
ofignorance  and  superstition;  and  the  nursing  of  children, 
instead  ofbeiDg  conducted  by  reason,  is  the  result  of  whim 
and  caprice.* 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  spent  by  females  in  the 
acquisition  of  trifling  accomplishments,  employed  in  learn- 
ing how  to  bring  up  their  children  ; howto  dress  them  so  as 
not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their  motions;  how  to  feed 
them  with  wholesome  and  nourishingfood  ; how  to  exercise 
their  tender  bodies,  so  as  best  to  promote  their  growth  and 
strength  : Were  these  made  the  objects  of  female  instruc- 
tion, mankind  would  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  it. 
But,  while  the  education  of  females  implies  little  more  than 

•Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  historian,  complains  greatly  of  .the  degeneracy 
of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard  to  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He 
says  that,  in  former  time,  the  greatest  women  in  Rome  used  to  account  it  their 
chief  glory  to  keep  the  house  and  attend  their  children;  but  that  now  the  young 
infant  was  committed  to  the  sole  care  of  some  poor  Grecian  wench,  or  other 
menial  servant. — We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  there 
will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  complaint. 
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what  relates  to  dress  and  public  show,  we  have  nothing  to 
expect  from  them  but  ignorance,  even  in  the  most  important 
concerns. 

Did  mothers  reflect  on  their  own  importance,  and  lay  it 
to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing themselves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  infant 
offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not  only  to  form  the  body, 
but  also  to  give  the  mind  its  most  early  bias.  They  have  it 
very  much  in  their  power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetu- 
dinary, useful  in  life,  or  the  pests  of  society. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  person  concerned  in  the 
management  of  children.  The  father  has  an  equal  interest 
in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  assist  in  every  thing  that  re- 
spects either  the  improvement  of  the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  men  should  be  so  inattentive  to  this 
matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reason  why  females  know 
so  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be  desirous  to  excel  in  such 
accomplishments  as  recommend  them  to  the  other  sex. 
But  men  generally  keep  at  such  a distance  from  even  the 
smallest  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  nursery,  that 
many  would  esteem  it  as  an  affront,  were  they  supposed  to 
know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  ken- 
nel or  the  stables  : A gentleman  of  the  first  rank  is  not 

ashamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the  management  of 
his  dogs  or  horses,  yet  would  blush  were  he  surprised  in  per- 
forming the  same  office  for  that  being  who  derived  its  exist- 
ence from  himself,  who  is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the 
future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  physicians  themselves  been  sufficiently  atten- 
tive to  the  management  of  children  : That  has  been  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  sole  province  of  old  women.  While 
men  of  the  first  character  in  physic  have  refused  to  visit 
infants  even  when  sick.  Such  conduct  in  the  faculty  has 
not  only  caused  this  branch  of  medicine  to  be  neglected, 
but  has  also  encouraged  the  other  sex  to  assume  an  absolute 
title  to  prescribe  for  children  in  the  most  dangerous  dis- 
eases. The  consequence  is,  that  a physician  is  seldom  call- 
ed till  the  good  women  have  exhausted  all  their  skill  ; when 
his  attendance  can  only  serve  to  divide  the  blame  and  ap- 
pease the  disconsolate  parents. 

Nurses  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  diseases; 
but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  some  person  of  skill  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  consulted.  The  diseases  of  children  are 
generally  acute,  and  the  least  delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  physicians  more  attentive  to  the  diseases  of  infants, 
they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to  treat  them  pro- 
perly when  sick,  but  likewise  to  give  useful  directions- for 
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their  management  when  well.  The  diseases  of  children 
are  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  be  understood  as  many  ima- 
gine. It  is  true,  they  cannot  tell  their  complaints;  but 
the  causes  of  them  maybe  pretty  certainly  discovered  by 
observing  the  symptoms,  and  putting  proper  questions  to 
the  nurses.  Besides,  the  diseases  of  infants  being  less  com- 
plicated, are  easier  cured  than  those  of  adults.* 

It  is  really  astonishing,  that  so  little  attention  should  in 
general  be  paid  to  the  preservation  of  infants.  What  labour 
and  expence  are  daily  bestowed  to  prop  an  old  tottering- 
carcase  for  a few  years,  while  thousands  of  those  who  might 
be  useful  in  life,  perish  without  being  regarded  ! Mankind 
are  too  apt  to  value  things  according  to  their  present,  not 
their  future  usefulness.  Though  this  be  of  all  otlieis  the 
most  erroneous  method  of  estimation;  yet  upon  no  other 
principle  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  general  indiffe- 
rence with  respect  to  the  death  of  infant  s. 

Of  Diseased  Parents. 

One  great  source  of  the  diseases  of  children  is,  the  un- 
healthiness  of  Parents.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect 
a rich  crop  from  a barren  soil,  as  that  strong  and  healthy 
children  should  be  born  of  parents  whose  constitutions  have 
been  worn  out  with  intemperance  or  disease. 

An  ingenious  writer  observes,!  that  on  the  constitution 
of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their  offspring.  No 
one  who  believes  this  will  be  surprised  on  a view  of  the  fe- 
male world,  to  find  diseases  and  death  so  frequent  among 
children.  A delicate  female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an 
utter  stranger  to  exercise  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and 
other  slops,  may  bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  first  blast  of  disease  will  nip  the 
tender  plant  in  the  bud  : Or,  should  it  struggle  through  a 

few  years  existence,  its  feeble  frame,  shaken  with  convul- 
sions from  every  trivial  cause,  will  be  unable  to  perform  the 
common  functions  of  life,  and  prove  a burden  to  society. 

It,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular  lives 
of  fathers, weshall  see  furthercause  tobelieve  thatchildren 
are  often  hurt  by  the  constitution  of  their  parents.  A sickly 
frame  may  be  originally  induced  by  hardships  or  intempe- 
rance, but  chiefly  by  the  latter.  It  is  impossible  that  a 
course  of  vice  should  not  spoil  the  best  constitution.  And, 


_ * The  'fcommon  opinion  that  the  diseases  of  infants  are  hard  to  discover  and 
difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  physicians  from  paying  that  attention  to  them 
which  they  deserve.  I can,  however,  from  experience,  declare,  that  this  opinion 
is  without  foundation,  and  that  the  diseases  of  infants  are  neither  so  difficult  to 
discover  nor  so  ill  to  cure,  as  those  of  adults, 
t Rousseau. 
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did  the  evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be  a just  punishment 
for  the  folly  of  the  sufferer ; but,  when  once  a disease  is  con- 
tracted and  rivetted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  posterity. 
What  a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  the  scurvy,  or  the 
king’s  evil,  to  transmit  to  our  offspring  ! How  happy  had  it 
been  for  the  heir  of  many  a great  estate,  had  lie  been  born 
a beggar,  rather  than  to  inherit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the 
expence  of  inheriting  his  diseases  ! 

No  person  who  labours  under  any  incurable  malady- 
ought  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  shortens  his  own  life, 
but  transmits  misery  to  others:  But,  when  both  parties  are 
deeply  tainted  with  the  scrophula,  the  scurvy  or  the  like, 
the  effect  must  be  still  worse.  If  such  have  any  issue,  they 
must  be  miserable  indeed.  Want  of  attention  to  these 
things,  in  forming  connexions  for  life,  has  rooted  out  more 
families  than  plague,  famine,  or  the  sword  ; and,  as  long  as 
these  connections  are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  the 
evil  will  be  continued. 

In-our  matrimonial  contracts, it  is  amazing  solittleregard 
is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  object.  Our  sportsmen 
know,  that  the  generous  courser  cannot  be  bred  out  of  the 
foundered  jade,  nor  the  sagacious  spaniel  out  of  the  snarling 
cur.  This  is  settled  upon  immutable  laws.  The  man  who 
marries  a woman  of  a sickly  constitution,  and  descended  of 
unhealthy  parents,  whatever  his  views  may  be,  cannot  be 
said  to  act  a prudent  part.  A diseased  woman  may  prove 
fertile  ; should  this  be  the  case,  the  family  must  become  an 
infirmary  : What  prospect  of  happiness  the  father  of  such 
a family  has,  we  shall  leave  any  one  to  judge  : * 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  dis- 
eased parents,  will  require  to  be  nursed  with  greater  care 
than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  amends  for  the 
defects  of  constitution ; and  it  will  often  go  a great 
length.  A healthy  nurse,  wholesome  air,  and  sufficient  ex- 
ercise, will  do  wonders.  But,  when  these  are  neglected, 
little  is  to  be  expected  from  any  other  quarter.  The  defects 
of  constitution  cannot  be  supplied  by  medicine. 

Those  who  inherit  any  family  disease  ought  to  be  very- 
circumspect  in  their  manner  of  living.  They  should  con- 
sider well  the  nature  of  such  disease,  and  guard  against  it 
by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain,  that  family-diseases 
have  often,  by  proper  care,  been  kept  off  for  one  genera- 
tion ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  by  persisting  in 

* The  Jews,  by  tlicir  laws,  were,  in  certain  cases,  forbid  to  have  any  manner 
of  commerce  with  the  diseased ; and  indeed  to  this  all  wise  legislators  ought  to 
have  a special  regard.  In  some  countries,  diseased  persons  have  actually  been 
forbid  to  marry.  This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity,  and 
political  mischief;  and  therefore  requires  a public  consideration. 
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the  same  course,  such  diseases  might  at  length  be  wholly 
eradicated.  This  is  a subject  very  little  regarded, 
though  of  the  greatest  importance.  Family-constitutions 
are  as  capable  of  improvement  as  family  estates  ; and  the 
libertine  who  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his 
posterity,  than  the  prodigal,  who  squanders  away  the  other. 

Of  the  Clothing  of  Children. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  so  simple  a matter,  that  it  is 
surprising  how  any  person  should  err  in  it;  yet  many 
children  lose  their  lives,  and  others  are  deformed,  by  inat- 
tention to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  other  use  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but  to 
keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  is  to 
wrap  it  in  a soft  loose  covering.  Were  a mother  left  to 
the  dictates  of  Nature  alone,  she  would  certainly  follow 
this  method.  But  the  business  of  dressing  an  infant  lias 
long  been  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers,  and  has  at  last  be- 
comea  secret  which  none  but  adepts  pretend  to  understand. 

From  the  most  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  necessary, 
that  a woman  in  labour  should  have  some  person  to  attend 
her.  This  in  time  became  a business  ; and,  as  in  all  others, 
those  who  were  employed  in  it  strove  to  outdo  one  another 
in  the  different  branches  of  their  profession.  The  dressing 
of  a child  came  of  course  to  be  considered  as  the  midwife’s 
province,  who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  more  dexterity 
she  could  show  in  this  article,  the  more  her  skill  would  be 
admired.  Her  attempts  were  seconded  by  the  vanity  of  pa- 
rents, who,  too  often  desirous  of  making  a show  of  the  infant 
as  soon  as  it  was  born,  were  ambitious  to  have  as  much 
finery  heaped  upon  it  as  possible.  Thus  it  came  to  be 
thought  as  necessary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and 
dressing  an  infant,  as  for  a surgeon  to  be  expert  in  apply- 
ing bandages  to  a broken  limb  ; and  the  poor  child,  as  soon 
as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers  and  wrappers 
applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone  had  been  fractured  in 
the  birth;  while  these  were  often  so  tight,  as  not  only  to 
gall  and  wound  its  tender  frame,  but  even  to  obstruct  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs  necessary  for 
life. 

Iu  several  parts  of  Britain,  the  practice  of  rolling  chil- 
dren with  so  many  bandages  is  now,  in  some  measure,  laid 
aside  : but  it  would  still  be  a difficult  task  to  persuade  the 
generality  of  mankind,  that  the  shape  of  an  infant  does  not 
entirely  depend  on  the  care  of  the  midwife.  So  far  how- 
ever, are  ali  their  endeavours  to  mend  the  shape  from  being 
successful,  that  they  constantly  operate  the  contrary  way, 
and  mankind  become  deformed  just  in  proportion  to  tiie 
means  used  tp  prevent  it.  How  iittle  deformity  of  body  is 
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to  be  found  among  uncivilized  nations  ? So  little  indeed, 
that  it  js  vulgarly  believed  they  put  all  their  deformed  chil- 
dren ro  death.  The  truth  is,  they  hardly  know  such  a thing 
as  a deformed  child.  Neither  should  we,  if  we  followed  their 
example.  Savage  nations  never  think  of  manacling  their 
children.  They  allow  them  the  full  use  of  every  organ, 
carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  wash  their  bodies  daily 
in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  management,  their  children  be- 
come so  strong  and  hardy,  that,  by  the  time  our  puny  in- 
fants get  out  of  their  nurses’  arms,  their’s  are  able  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  necessary  to  procure  a 
fine  shape.  Though  many  of  them  are  extremely  delicate 
when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  we  never  find  them 
grow  crooked  for,  want  of  swaddling  bands.  Is  Nature  less 
generous  to  the  human  kind  ? No  ; But  we  take  the  business 
out  of  Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the  very  feel- 
ings of  infants  tell  us,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  easy  and 
free  from  all  pressure.  They  cannot  indeed  tell  their  com- 
plaints; but  they  can  show  signs  of  pain  ; and  this  they  ne- 
ver fail  to  do,  by  crying  when  pinched  by  their  clothes.  No 
sooner  are  they  freed  from  their  bracings,  than  they  seem 
pleased  and  happy  ; yet  strange  infatuation  ! the  moment 
they  hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to  their 
chains. 

If  we  consider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle  of  soft 
pipes,  replenished  with  fluids  in  continual  motion,  the  dan  - 
ger of  pressure  will  appear  in  the  strongest  light.  Nature, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth  of  children,  has  form- 
ed their  bodies  soft  and  flexible  ; and  lest  thev  should  re- 
ceive  any  injury  from  pressure  in  the  womb,  has  surround- 
ed the  foetus  every  where  with  fluids.  This  shows  the  care 
which  Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  pressure  on  the 
bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  against  every 
thing  that  might  in  the  least  cramp  or  confine  their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  so  soft  and  cartilaginous, 
that  they  readily  yield  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  easily 
assume  a bad  shape,  which  can  never  after  be  remedied. 
Hence  it  is,  that  so  many  people  appear  with  high  shoul- 
ders, crooked  spines,  and  flat  breasts,  who  were  as  well  pro- 
portioned at  their  birth  as  others,  but  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  squeezed  out  of  shape  by  the  application  of  stays 
and  bandages. 

Pressure,  likewise,  prevents  the  equal  distribution  of 
nourishment  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  by 
which  means  the  growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part 
grows  too  large,  while  another  remains  too  small:  and 
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thus  in  time  the  whole  frame  becomes  disproportioned  and 
mis-shapen.  To  this  vve  must  add,  that  when  a child  is 
cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  shrinks  from  the  part 
that  is  hurt;  and,  by  putting  its  body  into  unnatural  pos- 
tures, it  becomes  deformed  by  habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weakness 
or  diseases  : but,  in  general,  it  is  the  effect  of  improper 
clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  least,  of  the  deformity  among 
mankind,  must  be  imputed  to  this  cause.  A deformed  bo- 
dy is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  but  by  a bad  figure 
both  the  animal  and  vital  functions  must  be  impeded,  and 
of  course  impaired.  Hence  few  people,  remarkably  mis- 
shapen, are  strong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  atthe  birth,  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  through  the  lutogs. 
respiration,  the  peristaltic  motion,  & c.  afford  another  strong 
argument  for  keeping  the  body  of  an  infant  free  from  all 
pressure.  These  organs,  not  having  been  accustomed  to 
move,  are  easily  stopped;  but,  when  this  happens,  death 
must  come.  Hardly  any  method  could  be  devised  more  ef- 
fectually to  stop  these  motions  than  bracing  the  body  too 
tight  with  rollers*  and  bandages.  Were  these  to  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult,  for  an  equal 
length  of  time,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  digestion 
and  make  him  sick.  How  much  more  hurtful  they  must 
prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  we  shall  leave  any 
one  to  judge. 

Whoever  considers  these  things,  will  not  be  surprised 
thatso  many  children  dieof  convulsions  soon  after  the  birth. 
These  fits  are  generally  attributed  to  some  inward  cause ; but 
in  fact  they’  oftener  proceed  from  our  imprudent  conduct. 

1 have  known  a child  seized  with  convulsion-fits,  soon  after 
the  midwife  had  done  swaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off 
the  rollers  and  bandages,  was  immediately  relieved,  and 
never  had  the  disease  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of 
this  might  be  given,  were  they  necessary. 

It  would  be  safer  to  fix  on  the  clothes  of  an  infant  with 
strings  than  pins,  as  these  often  gall  and  irritate  their  tender 
skins  and  occasion  disorders.  Pins  have  been  found  stick- 
ing above  half  an  inch  into  the  body  of  a child  after  it  had 
died  of  convulsion-fits,  which,  in  all  probability,  proceed- 
ed from  that  cause. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightness  of  their 
clothes,  but  also  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has  some 

* This  is  by  no  menns  inveighing  against  a thing  that  does  net  happen  In  many 
parts  of  Britain,  at  this  day,  a roller,  five  Qr  six  feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly 
round  thp  child’s  body  as  soon  as  it  is  born. 
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degree  of  fever  after  the  birth ; and,  if  it  be  loaded  with  too 
many  clothes,  the  fever  must  be  increased.  But  that  is 
not  all ; the  child  is  generally  laid  in  bed  with  the  mother, 
who  is  often  likewise  feverish;  to  which  we  may  add  the 
heat  ol  the  bed-chamber,  the  wines,  and  other  heating 
things,  too  frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after 
the  birth.  W hen  all  these  are  combined,  which  does  not 
seldom  happen,  they  must  increase  the  fever  to  such  a de- 
gree as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further  ap- 
pear, if  we  consider,  that,  after  they  have  been  for  some 
time  in  the  situation  mentioned  above,  they  are  often  sent 
into  the  country  to  be  nursed  in  a cold  house  Is  it  any 
wonder,  if  a child,  from  such  a transition,  catches  a mortal 
cold,  or  contracts  some  other  fatal  disease  ? When  an  infant 
is  kept  too  hot,  its  lungs,  not  being  sufficiently  expanded, 
are  apt  to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life  ; thence  proceed 
coughs,  consumptions,  and  other  diseases  of  the  breast. 

It  would  answer  little  purpose  to  specify  the  particular 
pieces  of  dress  proper  for  an  infant.  These  will  always  vary 
in  different  places,  according  to  custom  and  the  humour 
of  parents.  The  great  rule  to  be  observed  is,  That  a child 
have  no  more  clothes  than  are  necessary  to  keep  it  warm,  and 
that  they  he  quite  easy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume  would  not 
suffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effects  of  this  ridiculous 
piece  of  dress  both  on  children  and  adults.  The  madness 
in  favour  of  stays,  seems,  however,  to  be  somewhat  abated  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wise 
enough  to  know,  that  the  human  shape  does  not  solely  de- 
pend upon  whale-bone  and  bend  leather.  * 

We  shall  only  add,  with  respect  to  the  clothes  of  chil- 
dren, that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  Chil- 
dren perspire  more  than  adults  ; and  if  their  clothes  be  not 
frequently  changed,  they  become  very  hurtful.  Dirty 
clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  tender  skins  of  infants, 
but  likewise  occasion  ill  smells  ; and  what  is  worse,  tend  to 
produce  vermin  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

Cleanliness  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  tends 
greatly  to  preserve  the  health  of  children.  It  promotes  the 
perspiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees  the  body  from  super- 
fluous humours,  which,  if  retained,  could  not  fail  to  occa- 
sion diseases.  No  mother  or  nurse  can  have  any  excuse  for 
allowing  a child  to  be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to 

* Stays  made  of  band-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of  lower  station  in 
many  parts  of  England. 
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give  it  coarse  clothes ; but  if  she  does  not  keep  them  clean* 
it  must  be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Food  of  Children. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an  infant? 
but  actually  prepares  it.  This  however,  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent' some  who  think  themselves  wiser  than  nature, 
from  attempting  to  bring  up  their  children  without  her  pro- 
vision. Nothing  can  show  the  disposition  which  mankind 
have  to  depart  from  Nature,  more  than  their  endeavouring 
to  bring  up  children  without  the  breast.  The  mother’s 
mdi.,  or  chat  of  a h althy  nurse,  is  unquestionably  the  best 
foc  i for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  nature  can  afford  a pro- 
per substitute  for  it.  Children  may  seem  to  thrive  for  a few 
months  without  the  breast ; but,  when  teething,  the  small- 
pox, and  other  diseases  incident  to  childhood,  come  on, 
* they  generally  perish. 

A child,  soon  after  the  birth,  shows  an  inclination  to 
suck;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  gratified. 
It  is  true,  the  mother’s  miik  does  not  always  come  imme- 
diately after  the  birth  ;but  this  is  the  way  to  bring  it:  Be- 
sides, the  first  milk  tiiat  the  child  can  squeeze  out  of  the 
breast  answers  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  better  titan  all  the 
drugsin  the  apothecary’s  shop,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vents inflammations  of  the  breast,  fevers,  atyd  other  dis- 
eases incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  strange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the  firsf 
thing  given  to  a child  should  be  drugs.  This  is  beginning 
with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder  that  they  generally 
end  with  it.  It  sometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  a child 
does  not  discharge  the  meconium  so  soon  as  could  be  wish- 
ed. Tfiis  has  induced  physicians,  in  such  cases,  to  give 
something  of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanse  the  first  pas- 
sages. Midwives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 
fail  10  give  syrups,  oils,  & c.  whether  they  be  necessary  or 
not.  Crammingan  infant. with  such  indigestible  stuff,  as 
soon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to  make  it  sick,  and  is 
more  likely  to  occasion  diseases,  than  to  prevent  then). 
Children  are  seldom  long  alter  the  birth  without  having 
passage  both  by  stool  and  urine  ; though  these  evacuations 
may  be  wanting  some  time  without  any  danger.  But,  if 
children  must  have  something  before  they  be  allowed  the 
breast,  let  it  be  a little  thin  water-pap,  to  which  may  be  ad- 
ded an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk.  If  this  be  given,  with- 
out any  wines,  sugars,  or  spiceries,  it  will  neither  heat  the 
blood,  load  the  stomach,  nor  occasion  gripes. 

Upon  the  first  sight  of  an  infant,  almost  every  person  is 
struck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak,  feeble,  and  wanting 
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support,  this  naturally  suggests  the  need  of  cordials.  Ac- 
cordingly wines  are  universally  mix,ed  with  the  first  food  of 
children.  Nothing  can  he  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of 
reasoning,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  conduct 
founded  upon  it.  Children  need  very  little  food  for  some 
time  after  the  birth  ; and  what  they  receive  should  be  thin, 
weak,  light,  and  of  a cooling  quality.  A very  small  quan- 
tity of  wine,  or  even  sugar,  is  sufficient  to  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood  of  an  infant;  but  every  person,  conversant  in 
these  matters,  must  know,  that  most  of  the  diseases  of  in- 
fants proceed  from  the  heat  of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurse  has  enough  of  milk,  the  child  will 
need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third  or  fourth 
month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it,  once  or  twice  a 
day,  a little  of  some  food  that  is  easy  of  digestion  ; as  water- 
pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth  with  bread  in  it,  and  such 
like.  This  will  ease  the  mother,  will  accustom  the  child  by 
degrees  to  take  food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  less 
difficult  and  less  dangerous.  All  great  and  sudden  transi- 
tions are  to  be  avoided  in  nursing.  For  this  purpose  the 
food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be  simple,  but  to  resem- 
ble, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  properties  of  milk.  Indeed 
milk  itself  should  make  a principal  part  of  their  food,  not 
only  before  they  are  weaned,  but  fora  long  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light  bread. 
Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  soon  as  it  shows  an  incli- 
nation to  chew;  and  it  may  at  all  times  be  allowed  as  much 
as  it  please,  d he  very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  cut- 
ting of  the  teeth,  and  the  discharge  of  saliva,  while,  by 
mixing  with  the  nurse’s  milk  in  the  stomach,  it  will  afford 
an  excellent  nourishment.  Children  discover  an  early 
inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands.  Pa- 
rents  observe  the  inclination,  but  generallv  mistake  the  ob- 
ject. Instead  of  giving  the  child  something  which  may  at 
once  exercise  its  gums  and  afford  it  nourishment,  they 
commonly  put  into  its  hands  a piece  of  hard  metal  or  impe- 
netrable coral.  A crust  or  bread  is  the  best  gum-stick.  It 
not  only  answers  the  purpose  better  than  any  thing  else, 
but  has  the  additional  properties  of  nourishing  the  child 
and  carrying  the  saliva  down  to  the  stomach,  which  is  too 
valuable  a liquor  to  be  lost. 

Bread,  besides  bein^  used  dry,  may  be  many  ways  pre- 
pared into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  best  methods  is  to 
boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the  water  off,  and  mix- 
ing with  the  bread  a proper  quantity  of  new  milk  uuboiled. 
Milk  is  both  more  wholesome  and  nourishing  this  way  than 
boiled,  and  is  less  apt  to  occasion  costiveness.  Fora  child 
farther  advanced,  read  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken 
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broth,  made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a proper 
food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain,  made  of 
wholesome  grain,  and  well  fermented;  but,  when  enriched 
with  fruits,  sugars,  or  such  things,  it  becomes  very  un- 
wholesome. 

It  is  soon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food  when 
they  have  got  teetli  to  eat  it.  They  should  never  taste  it 
till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then  they  ought  to  use 
it  sparingly.  Indeed,  when  children  live  wholly  on  vegeta- 
ble food,  it  is  apt  to  sour  their  stomachs,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  much  flesh  heats  the- blood,  and  occasions  fevers 
and  other  inflammatory  diseases.  This  plainly  points  out 
a due  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as  most  proper 
for  children.  r 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  infants,  than  the  common 
method  of  sweetening  their  food.  It  entices  them  to  take 
more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which  makes  them  grow  fat 
and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  certain  if  the  food  of  children 
were  quite  plain,  that  they  would  never  take  more  than 
enough.  Their  excesses  are  entirely  owing  to  nurses. 
If  a child  be  gorged  with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to* 
take  it,  by  making  it  sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  such  a child  should  in  time  be  induced 
to  crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too  much 
food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be  fed  four  or  five 
times  a day  ; but  should  never  he  accustomed  to  eat  in  the 
night;  neither  should  it  have  too  much  at  a time.  Chil- 
dren thrive  best  w ith  small  quantities  of  food  frequently  gi- 
ven. This  neither  overloads  the  stomach,  nor  hurts  the 
digestion,  and  is  certainly  most  agreeable  to  nature. 

VV  l iters  on  nursing  have  inveighed  with  such  vehemence 
against  giving  children  too  much  food,  that  many  parents, 
by  endeavouring  to  shun  that  error,  have  run  into  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  ruined  the  constitutions  of  their  chil- 
dren. But  the  error  of  pinching  children  in  their  food  is 
more  hurtful  than  the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many 
ways  of  relieving  herself  when  overloaded  ; but  a child,  who 
is  pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a strong  or 
health}  man.  That  errors  are  frequently  committed  on 
both  sides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge ; but  where  one 
child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food,  ten  suffer  from  the 
quality.  This  is  the  principal  evil,  and  claims  our  strictest 
attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they  them- 
selves love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children  : But  this  no- 
tion is  very  absurd.  In  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life 
we  olten  acquire  an  inclination  for  food  which,  when 
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children,  we  could  not  endure.  Besides,  there  are  many 
things  that  by  habit  may  agree  vei;y  well  with  the  stum  »ca 
of  a grown  person,  which  would  be. hurtful  to  a child;  us 
high-seasoned,  salted,  and  smoke-dried  provisions,  &c  It 
would  also  be  improper  to  feed  children  with  lat  meat, 
strong  broths,  rice  soups,  or  the  like. 

All  strong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some  parents 
teach  their  children  to  guzzje  ale,  and  otner  tormented  li- 
quors, at  every  meal.  Such  a practice  cannot  iaii  to  do  mis- 
chief. Those  children  seldom  escape,  the  violence  ol  the 
small-pox,  measles,  hooping-cough,  or  some  inflammatory 
disorder.  Milk,  water,  butter-milk,  or  woe)  , are  the  most 
proper  for  children  to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  stron- 
ger, it  may  be  fine  small  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with 
water.  The  stomachs  of  children  can  digest  well  enough 
without  the  assistance  of  warm  stimulants  : Besides,  being 
naturally  hot,  they  are  easily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a head- 
ing quality.  . . > 

Few' things  are  more  hurtful  tochildren  than  unripe  fruits. 
They  weaken  the  powers  of  digestion,  and  sour  and  relax 
the  stomach,  by  which  means  it  becomes  a proper  nest  for 
insects.  Children  indeed  show  a great  inclination  for  fruit, 
and  I am  apt  to  believe,  that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed 
them  in  proper  quantity*  it.would  have  no  bad  effects.  \\  e 
©ever  dud  a natural  inclination  wrong,  if  properly  regula- 
ted. Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling  nature,  and  correct 
the  heat  and  acrimony  oi  the  humours.  This  is  what  most 
children -want:;  only  care  should  be  taken  lest  they  exceed. 
Indeed,  the  best  way  to  prevent  children  from  going  to  ex- 
cess in  the  use  of  fruit,  or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is  to 
allow  them  a proper  quantity  of  what  is  good. 

Hoots  which  contain  a crude  viscid  juice  should  be  spar- 
jngly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body  with  gross  bu- 
rnouts, and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  diseases.  This  cau- 
tion is  peculiarly  necessary  for  the  poor;  glad  to  obtain  at 
a small  price  what  w ill  fill  the  bellies  of  their  children,  they 
stuff  them  twp  or  three  times  a day  with  potatoes,  or 
other  crude  vegetables  Children  had  better  eat  a small 
quantity  of  food  which  yields  a wholesome  nourishment, 
than  be  crammed  with  what  their  digestive  powers  are  un- 
able properly  to  assimilate. 

Butter  ought  likewise  to  be  sparingly  given  to  children.  It 
both  relaxes  the  stomach,  and  produces  gross  humours.  In- 
deed, most  things  that  are  fat  or  oily,  have  this  effect.  But- 
ter, when  sailed,  becomes  still  more  hurtful.  Instead  of 
butter,  so  liberally  given  to  children  in  most  parts  of  Bri- 
tain\  we  would  recommend  honey.  Honey  is  not  only 
wholesome,  but  cooling,  cleansing,  and  tends  to  sweeten 
the  humours.  Children  who  eat  honey  are  seldom  troubled 
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with  worms:  They  are  also  less  subject  to  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, as  itch,  scabbed-head,  ike. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  children 
ought  to  be  altogether  moist.  YY  hen  children  live  entirely 
upon  slops,  it  relaxes  their  solids,  renders  them  weak,  and 
disposes  them  to  the  rickets,  the  scrophula,  and  other  glan- 
dular disorders.  Relaxation  is  one  of  the  most  general 
causes  of  the  diseases  of  children.  Every  thing  therefore 
which  tends  to  unbrace  their  solids,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

W e would  not  be  understood,  by  these  observations,  as 
confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food.  Their 
diet  may  be  frequently  .-varied,  provided  always  that  suf- 
ficient regard  be  had  to  simplicity. 

Of  the  Exercise  of  Children. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  render  the  life  of 
man  short  and  miserable,  none  has  greater  influence  than 
the  want  of  proper  exercise Healthy  parents,  wholesome 
food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little,  where  exercise 
is  neglected.  Sufficient  exercise  will  make  up  for  several 
defects  in  nursing:  but  nothing  can  supply  the  want  of  it. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health,  the  growth,  and 
the  strength  of  children. 

The  desire  of  exercise  is  coeval  with  life  itself.  Were 
this  principle  attended  to,  many  diseases  might  be  prevent- 
ed. But,  while  indolence  and  sedentary  employments  pre- 
vent two-thirds  of  mankind  from  either  taking  sufficient 
exercise  themselves,  or  giving  it  to  their  children,  what 
have  we  to  expect  but  diseases  and  deformity  among  their 
offspring?  The  rickets,  so  destructive  to  children,  never 
appeared  in  Britain  till  manufactures  began  to  flourish, 
and  people  attracted  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  country 
to  follow  sedentary  employments  in  great  towns.  It  is 
amongst  these  people  that  this  disease  chiefly  prevails,  and 
not  only  deforms,  but  kills  many  of  their  offspring. 

T he  conduct  ol  other  young  animals  shows  the  proprie- 
ty  of  giving  exercise  to  children.  Every  other  animal  makes 
use  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  soon  as  it  can,  and  many  of 
them,  even  when  under  no  necessity  of  moving  inquest 
of  food,  cannot  be  restrained  without  force.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  case  with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and  most  other 
young  animals.  If  these  creatures  were  not  permitted  to 
fiisk  about,  and  take  exercise,  they  would  soon  die  or  be- 
come diseased.  The  same  inclination  appears  very  early 
in  the  human  species;  but,  as  they  are  notable  to  take  ex- 
ercise themselves,  it  is  the  business  of  their  parents  and 
nurses  to  assist  them. 
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Children  may  be  exercised  various  ways.  The  best  method' 
while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about  in  the  nurse’s 
arms.  This  gives  the  nurse  an  opportunity  of  talking  to 
the  child,  and  of  pointing  out  every  thing  that  may  please 
and  delight  its  fancy.  Besides,  it  is  much  safer  than  swing- 
ing an  infant  in  a machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  such 
as  are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  set  one  child  to  keep  another:  this 
conduct  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has  render- 
ed others  miserable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  safest  and  best  me- 
thod of  leading  them  about,  is  by  the  hands.  1 he  common 
way,  of  swinging  them  in  leading-strings  fixed  to  their 
backs,  has  several  bad  consequences.  It  makes  them  throw 
their  bodies  forward,  and  press  with  their  whole  weight 
upon  the  stomach  and  breast:  By  this  means  the  breathing 
is  obstructed,  the  breast  flattened,  and  the  bowels  compres- 
sed : which  must  hurt  the  digestion,  and  occasion  con- 
sumptions of  the  lungs,  and  other  diseases. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  be  set  upon  their 
feet  too  soon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  true. 
Every  member  acquires  strength  in  proportion  as  it  is  ex- 
ercised. The  limbs  of  children  are  weak  indeed,  but  their 
bodies  are  proportionally  light;  and,  had  they  skill  to  di- 
rect themselves,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  support  their 
own  weight.  Who  ever  heard  of  any  other  animal  that  be- 
came crooked  by  using  its  legs  too  soon  ? Indeed  if  a child 
be  not  permitted  to  make  any  use  of  its  legs  till  a consi- 
derable time  after  the  birth,  and  be  then  set  upon  them 
with  its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be  some  danger : 
but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the  child’s  not  having  been 
accustomed  to  use  its  legs  from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  sort  think  they  Are  great  gainers 
by  making  their  children  lie  or  sit  while  they  themselves 
work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  By  neglecting  to 
give  their  children  exercise,  they  are  obliged  to  keep 
them  a long  time  before  they  can  do  any  thing  for  them- 
selves, and  to  spend  more  on  medicine  than  would  have 
paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable business  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  em- 
ployed : But,  alas!  it  is  not  always  in  their  power. 

Poverty  often  obliges  them  to  neglect  their  offspring, 
in  order  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  hte.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  becomes  the  interest  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  assist  them.  Ten  thousand  times 
more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  State,  by  enabling  the 
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poor  to  bring  Up  their  own  children,  than  from  all  the  * 
hospitals  that  ever  can  be  erected  for  that  purpose. 

Whoever  considers  the  structureof  the  human  bod}7,  will 
soon  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  exercise  for  the  health 
of  children.  The  body  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number 
of  vessels,  whose  fluids  cannot  be  pushed  on  without  the  ac- 
tion and  pressure  of  the  muscles.  But,  if  the  fluids  remain 
inactive,  obstructions  must  happen,  and  the  humours  will  of 
course  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  occasion  diseases. 
Nature  has  furnished  both  the  vessels  which  carry  the 
blood  and  lymph  with  numerous  valves,  in  order  that  the 
action  of  every  muscle  might  push  forward  their  contents; 
but  without  action  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no 
effect.  This  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  proves  to  a de- 
monstration the  necessity  of  exercise  for  the  preservation 
of  health. 

Arguments  to  show  the  importance  of  exercise  might  be 
drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy:  Without 
exercise,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be  properly 
carried  on,  nor  the  different  secretions  duly  performed; 
without  exercise,  the  humours  cannot  be  properly  prepared, 
nor  the  solids  rendered  strong  or  firm.  The  action  of  the 
heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  functions, 
are  greatly  assisted  by  exercise.  But  to  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  these  effects  are  produced,  would  lead  us 
farther  into  the  oeconomy  of  the  human  body,  than  most  of 
those  for  whom  this  treatise  is  intended  would  be  able  to 
follow.  We  shall  therefore  only  add,  that,  where  exercise 
is  neglected,  none  of  the  animal  functions  can  be  duly 
performed  ; and,  when  that  is  the  case,  the  whole  constitu- 
tion must  go  to  wreck. 

A good  constitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  first  ob- 
ject in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a foundation 
for  their  being  useful  and  happy  in  life  ; and  whoever  neg- 
lects it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his  offspring,  but  to 
society. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which  they  hurt 
the  constitutions  of  their  children,  is  the  sending  them  tco 
young  to  school.  This  is  often  done  solely  to  prevent  trou- 
ble. When  the  child  is  at  school,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus 
the  schoolmaster  is  made  the  nurse;  and  the  poor  child  is 

• If  it  were  made  the  interest  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  children  alive,  we  should 
lose  very  few  of  them.  A small  premium  given  annually  to  each  poor  family,  for 
every  child  they  have  alive  at  the  year’s  end,  would  save  more  infant-lives  than  if  the 
Whole  revenue  of  tlie  crown  were  expended  on  hospitals  for  this  purpose.  This 
would  make  the  poor  esteem  fertility  a blessing;  whereas  many  of  them  think  it  the 
greatest  curse  that  can  Isefall  them ; and,  in  place  of  wishing  their  children  to  live,  so 
iar  does  poverty  get  the  better  of  natural  affection,  that  tfiey  are  ofieu  very  happy 
when  tliey  die/ 
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fixed  to  a seat  seven  or  eight  hours  a-day,  which  time 
ought  to  be  spent  in  exercise  and  diversions.  Sitting  so 
long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  worst  effects  upon  the  body  ; 
nor  is  the  mind  less  injured.  Early  application  weakens 
the  faculties,  and  often  fixes  in  the  mind  an  aversion  to 
books,  which  continues  for  life. 

But,  suppose  this  were  the  w ay  to  make  children  scholars, 
it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  expence  of  their 
constitutions.  Our  ancestors,  who  seldom  went  to  school 
very  young,  w'ere  not  less  learned  than  we.  But  we  imagine 
the  boy’s  education  will  be  quite  marred,  unless  he  be 
carried  to  school  in  his  nurse’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  such 
hot-bed  plants  seldom  become  either  scholars  or  men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public  schools, 
but  their  number  often  proves  hurtful.  Children  are  much 
injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds  within  doors;  their  breath- 
ing not  only  renders  the  place  unwholesome,  but,  if  any 
one  of  them  happens  to  be  diseased,  the  rest  catch  the  in- 
fection. A single  child  has  often  been  know  n to  commu- 
nicate the  bloody-flux,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch,  or 
other  diseases,  to  almost  every  individual  in  a nu- 
merous school. 

But,  if  fashion  must  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be  sent  to 
school,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers,  as  they  value 
the  interests  of  society,  not  to  confine  them  too  long  at  a 
time,  but  to  allow  them  to  run  about  and  play  at  such  ac- 
tive diversions  as  may  promote  their  growth  and  strengthen 
their  constitutions.  Were  boys,  intead  of  being  whipped 
for  stealing  an  hour  to  run,  ride,  sw-im,  or  the  like,  encou- 
raged to  employ  a proper  part  of  their  time  in  these  manly 
and  useful  exercises,  it  would  produce  many  excellent 
effects. 

It  would  be  of  great  service  to  boys,  if,  at  a proper  atre, 
they  were  taught  the  military  exercise.  This  would  increase 
their  strength,  inspire  them  with  courage,  and,  when  their 
country  called  for  their  assistance,  would  enable  them  to 
act  in  her  defence,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a te- 
dious and  troublesome  course  of  instructions,  at  a time  when 
they  are  less  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  gestures,  &c. 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  spoil  the  best 
natural  constitution  ; and,  if  boys  are  brought  up  in  a more 
delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be,  they  never 
will  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  less  hurtful  to  the 
constitution  than  that  of  boys.  Miss  isset  down  to  her  frame, 
before  she  can  put  on  her  clothes,  and  is  taught  to  believe, 
that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is  the  only  thing  that  can  entitle 
her  to  general  esteem.  Jt  is  unnecessary  here  to  insist  upon 
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the  dangerous  consequences  of  obliging  girls  to  sit  too 
much.  They  are  pretty  well  known,  and  are  too  often  felt 
at  a certain  time  of  life.  But  suppose  this  critical  period  to 
be  got  over,  greater  dangers  still  await  them  when  they 
come  to  be  mothers.  Women  who  have  been  early  accus- 
tomed to  a sedentary  life  generally  run  great  hazard  in 
child-bed  : while  those  who  have  been  used  to  romp  about, 
and  take  sufficient  exercise,  are  seldom  in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can,  at  the  same  time, 
boast  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and  a good  con- 
stitution. Close  and  early  confinement  generally  occasions 
indigestions,  head-achs,  pale  complexions,  pain  of  the 
stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  coughs,  consumptions  of  the  lungs, 
and  deformity  of  body.  The  last  of  these  indeed  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  theaukward  postures  in  which 
girls  sit  at  many  kinds  of  needle-work,  and  the  delicate 
flexible  state  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  instead  of  having  their  daughters  in- 
structed in  many  trifling  accomplishments,  employ  them  in 
plain  work  and  house-wifery,  and  allow  them  sufficient  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  they  would  make  them  both  healthy 
mothers,  and  more  useful  members  of  society.  I am  no 
enemy  to  genteel  accomplishments,  but  would  have  them 
only  considered  as  secondary,  and  always  disregarded  when 
they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for  children 
to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This  opinion  is 
certainly  right,  provided  they  were  so  employed  as  not  to 
hurt  their  health  or  growth  ; but,  when  these  suffer,  society, 
instead  of  being  benefited,  is  a real  loser  by  their  labour. 
There  are  few  employments,  except  sedentary  ones,  by 
which  children  can  earn  a livelihood  : and,  if  they  be  set  to 
these  too  soon,  it  ruins  their  constitutions.  Thus,  by  gain- 
ing a few  years  from  childhood,  we  generally  lose  twice  as 
many  in  the  later  period  of  life,  and  even  render  the  person 
less  useful  while  he  does  live. 

In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
one  needs  only  look  into  the  great  manufacturing  towns, 
where  he  will  find  a puny  degenerate  race  of  people,  weak 
and  sickly  all  their  lives,  seldom  exceeding  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  life;  or  if  they  do,  being  unfit  for  business,  they  be- 
come a burden  to  society.  Thus,  arts  and  manufactures, 
though  they  may  increase  the  riches  of  a country,  are  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good 
policy  would  therefore  require  that  such  people  as  labour 
during  life,  should  not  be  set  too  early  to  work.  Every  per- 
son conversant  in  the  breed  of  horses,  or  other  working 
animals,  knows,  that,  if  they  be  set  to  hard  labour  too  soon. 
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they  will  never  turn  out  to  advantage.  This  is  equally  true 
with  respect  to  the  human  species.  There-  are  neverthe- 
less various  ways  of  employing  young  people,  without  hurt- 
ing their  health.  The  easier  part*  of  gardening,  hus- 
bandry, or  any  business  carried  on  without  doors,  are  most 
proper.  These  are  employments  which  most  voting  people 
are  foncl  of,  and  some  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted 
to  their  age,  taste  and  strength.*  : / "• 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying their  children  within  doors,  ought  to  allow  them 
sufficient  time  for  activediversions.  This  would  both  en- 
courage them  to  do  more  work,  and  prevent  their  consti- 
tutions from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercise  within  doors  is  sufficient ; 
but  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  One  hour  spent  in  running-, 
or  any  other  exercise  without  doors,  is  worth  ten  within. 
When  children  cannot  go  abroad,  they  may  indeed  be  ex- 
ercised at  home.  The  best  method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make 
them  run  about  in  a long  room,  or  dance.  This  last  kind 
of  exercise,  if  not  carried  to  excess,  is  of  excellent  service 
to  young  people.  It  cheers  the  spirits,  promotes  perspira- 
tion, strengthens  the  limbs,  &c.  I knew  an  eminent  phy- 
sician who  used  to  say,  that  he  made  his  children  dance 
instead  of  giving  them  physic.  It  were  w'ell  if  more  peo- 
ple followed  his  example. 

The  Cold  Bath  may  be  considered  as  an  aid  to  exercise. 
By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  strengthened,  the  circulation 
and  secretions  promoted,  and  were  it  conducted  with  pru- 
dence, many  diseases,  as  the  rickets,  scrophula,  &c.  might 
thereby  be  prevented.  The  ancients,  who  took  every  me- 
thod to  render  children  hardy  and  robust, -were  no  stran- 
gers to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  ; and,  if  we  may  credit  re- 
port, the  practice  of  immersing  children  daily  in  cold 
water  must  have  been  very  common  among  our  ancestors. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  arises 
from  the  superstitious  prejudices  of  nurses.  These  are  of- 
ten so  strong,  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  them  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  it.  I have  known  some  of  them  who  would  not 
dry  a child’s  skin  after  bathing  it,  lest  it  should  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  clothes  dipt  in 
water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  bed,  or  suffer  it 
to  go  about  in  that  condition.  Some  believe,  that  the  whole 
virtue  of  the  w'ater  depends  upon  its-  being  dedicated  to  a 
particular  saint.  While  others  place  their  confidence  in  a 

certain  number  of  dips,  as  three,  seven,  nine,  or  the  like  : 

* 

• I have  been  told  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  best  in  the  world,  all  the 
children  are  employed  in  the  easier  parts  of  gardening  and  husbandry;  as  weeding 
gathering  stones  olf  the  land,  and  such  like. 
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and  the  world  could  not  persuade  them,  if  these  do  not 
Succeed,  to  try  it  a little  longer.  Thus  by  the  <vliinis  of 
nurses,  children  lose  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  physician  from  that  medicine  are  often 
frustrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  t d set  aside  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath,  because  some  nurses  make  a wrong  use  of  it. 
Every  child  when  in  health;  should  at  least  have  its  extre- 
mities daily  washed  in  cold  water.  This  is  a partial'  use  of 
the  cold  bath,,  and  is  b^ttefthan  none.  In  winter  ‘this  may 
suffice;  but,  in  rhe  warm  season,  if  a child'ffie  relaxed,  or 
seem  to  have  a tendency  to  th£j  rickets  oVsCrophula,  its 
'Whole  bod^  might  to  be  frequently  immersed  in  cold  water. 
Care  however  must  be  taken  not  to ‘do  this  when  the  body 
is  hot,  or  the  stomach  full.  The  child  should  be  dipt  only 
once  at  a time,  should  be  taken  out  immediately,  cthd  have 
its  skin  well  rubbed’ fifth  a dry. cloth.  * ’ 

' " The  bad  Effedts  tikzvholpfoitie  Ait  upon  Children. 

Few  things  aVe  more  destructive  to  children  than  con- 
fined or  unwholesome  air.  This  is  one  reason  why  so  few 
of  those  infants,  whp  are, put  into  hospitals,  or  parish  work- 
houses,  live.  These’ places  are.generally  crowded  with  old, 
sickly,  and  infirm  people:  by- which  means  the  air  is  ren- 
dered so  extremely  pernicious,  that  it  becomes  a poison  to 
infants. 

Want  of  wholesome  air  is  likewise  destructive  to  many 
of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There  the  poorer  sort 
of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty,  confined  houses,  to  which 
the  fresh  air  has  no  access.  Though  grown  people,-  who 
are  hardy  and  robust,  may  live  in  such  situations,  yet  they 
generally  prove  fatal  to  their  offspring,  few  of  whom  arrive 
at  maturity,  and  those  who  do  are  weak  and  deformed.  As 
such  people  are  not  able  to  carry  their ‘children  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  we  must  lay  our  account  with  losing  the 
greater  part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this  excuse.  It 
is  their  business  to  see  that  their  children  be  daily  carried 
abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  the  open  air  for  a sufficient 
time.  This  will  always  succeed  better  if  the  mother  goes 
along  with  them.  Servants  are  often  negligent  in  these 
matters,  and  allow  a child  to  sit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground, 
instead  of  leading  or  carrying  it  about.  The  mother  surely 
needs  air  as  well  as  her  children  ; and  how  can  she  be  bet- 
ter employed  than  in  attending  them  ? 

A very  had  custom  prevails,  of  making  children  sleep  in 
small  apartments,’  or  crowding  two  or  three  beds  into  one 
chamber.  Instead  of  this,  the  nursery  ought  always  to  lie 
the  largest  and  best  aired  room  in  the  house.  When  chil- 
dren are  confined  in  small  apartments,  the  air  not  only 
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becomes  unwholesome,  butthe  heatrelaxes  theirsolids, ren- 
ders them  delicate,  and  disposes  them  to  colds  and  many 
other  disorders.  Nor  is  the  custom  of  wrapping  them  up 
too  close  in  cradles  less  pernicious.  One  would  think  that 
nurses  were  afraid  lest  children  should  suffer  by  breathing 
free  air,  as  many  of  them  actually  cover  the  child’s  face 
while  asleep,  and  others  wrap  a covering  over  the  whole 
cradle,  by  which  means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the 
same  air  over  and  over  all  the  time  it  is  in  it. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and  sleep 
all  night  in  warm  close  apartments,  may,  with  great  pro- 
priety, lie  compared  to  plants  nursed  in  a hot-house,  in- 
stead of  the  open  air.  Though  such  plants  may  by  this 
means  be  kept  alive  for  some  time,  they  will  never  arrive 
at  that  degree  of  strength,  vigour,  and  magnitude,  which 
they  would  have  acquired  in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they 
be  able  to  bear  it  afterwards,  should  they  be  exposed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  open  air,  should  not  be  too  early  sent  to  great 
towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  unwholesome.  This  is  fre- 
quently done  with  a view  to  forward  their  education,  but 
proves  very  hurtful  to  their  health.  All  schools  and  semi- 
naries of  learning  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  so  situated  as  to 
have  fresh,  dry,  wholesome  air,  and  should  never  be  too 
much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular  advan- 
tages of  wholesome  air  to  children,  or  of  the  bad  conse- 
quences which  proceed  from  the  want  of  it,  I shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  of  several  thousands  of  children  which  have 
been  under  my  care,  I do  not  remember  one  instance  of  a 
single  child  who  continued  healthy  in  a close  confined 
situation  ; but  have  often  known  the  most  obstinate  dis- 
eases cured  by  removing  them  from  such  a situation  to  an 
open  free  air. 

Of  Nurses. 

It  is  not.  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  choice 
of  nurses.  This  would  be  wasting  time.  Common  sense 
will  direct  every  one  to  choose  a woman  who  is  healthy, 
and  has  plenty  of  milk.*  If  she  be  at  the  same  time  cleanly, 
careful,  and  good-natured,  she  can  hardly  fail  to  make  a 
proper  nurse.  After  all,  however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a 
good  nurse,  is  a healthy  child  upon  her  breast.  But,  as  the 
misconduct  of  nurses  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  point  out  a few  of  their  most  capital 
blunders,  in  order  to  rouse  the  attention  of  parents,  and  to 

• I have  often  known  people  so  much  imposed  upon  as  to  give  an  infant  to  a nur*a 
to  be  suckled  who  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  iu  her  breasts. 
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make  them  look  more  strictly  into  the  conduct  of  those  to 
whom  they  commit  the  care  of  their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  some  exceptions,  yet  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  the  general  rule,  that  evay  woman  who  nurses  for 
hire  ought  to  be  carefully  looked  after , otherwise  she  will  not 
do  ha' duty.  For  this  reason  parents  ought  always  to  have 
their  children  nursed  under  their  own  eye,  if  possible  ; and 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  they  should  be  extremely  cir- 
cumspect in  the  choice  of  those  persons  to  whom  they  en- 
trust them.  It  is  folly  to  imagine,  that  any  woman  who 
abandons  her  own  child  to  suckle  another  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  should  feel  all  the  affections  of  a parent  towards  her 
nursling:  yet  so  necessary  are  these  affections  in  a nurse, 
that,  but  for  them  the  human  race  would  soon  be  extinct. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  of  those  who  nurse  for 
hire,  is  to  dose  children  with  stupefactives,  or  such  things 
as  lull  them  asleep.  An  indolent  nurse,  who  does  not  give 
a child  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air  to  make  it  sleep, 
and  does  not  choose  to  be  disturbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will 
seldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a dose  of  laudanum,  diacodium, 
saffron,  or,  what  answers  the  same  purpose,  a drachm  of 
spirits,  or  other  strong  liquors.  These  though  they  be  cer- 
tain poison  to  infants,  are  every  day  administered  by  many 
who  bear  the  character  of  very’  good  nurses. 

A nurse  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  imagine  that 
this  defect  may  be  supplied  by  giving  the  child  wines,  cor- 
dial waters,  or  other  strong  liquors.  This  is  an  egregious 
mistake.  The  only  thing  that  has  any  chance  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  nurse’s  milk,  must  be  somewhat  nearly  of  the 
same  quality,  as  cow’s  milk,  ass’s  milk,  or  the  like,  with 
good  bread.  It  never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  strong 
liquors.  These,  instead  of  nourishing  an  infant,  never  fail 
to  produce  the  contrary  effect. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurses  suffering  them  to  cry 
long  and  vehemently.  This  strains  their  tender  bodies,  and 
frequently  occasions  ruptures,  inflammations  of  the  throat, 
lungs,  &c.  The  nurse  who  can  hear  an  infant  cry  till  it 
has  almost  spent  itself,  without  endeavouring  to  please  it, 
must  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  an  human  creature. 

Nurses  whodeal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to  be  sus- 
pected. They  trust  to  it,  and  neglect  their  duty.  I never 
knew  a good  nurse  who  had  her  Godfrey’s  cordials,  Daffy’s 
elixirs,  &c.  at  hand.  Such  generally  imagine,  that  a dose 
of  medicine  will  make  up  fop  all  defects  in  food,  air,  ex- 
ercise, and  cleanliness. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another  very 
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pernicious  custom  of  indolent  nurses.  This  is  not  only 
disagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant,  and  by  relax- 
ing the  solids,  occasions  scrophulas,  rickets,  and  other  dis- 
eases. A dirty  nurse  is  always  to  be  suspected. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  children 
from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the  skin  : By 
this  means  fevers,  and  other  diseases  are  prevented.  Nurses 
are  apt  to  mistake  such  critical  eruptions  for  an  itch,  or 
some  other  infectious  disorder.  Accordingly  they  take 
every  .method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this  way  many  chil- 
dren lose  their  lives  ; and  no  wonder,  as  Nature  is  op- 
posed in  the  very  method  she  takes  to  relieve  them.  It 
ought  to  be  a rule,  which  every  nurse  should  observe  ne- 
ver to  stop  any  eruption  without  proper  advice,  or  being 
well  assured,  that  it  is  not  of  a critical  nature.  At  any  rate 
it  is  never  to  be  done  without  previous  evacuations. 

Loose  stools  is  another  method  by  which  nature  often 
prevents  or  carries  off  the  diseases  of  infants.  If  these 
proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be  checked : but 
this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the  greatestcaution.  N urses, 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  loose  stools,  frequently  fly  to 
the  use  of  astringents,  or  such  things  as  bind  the  belly.  Hence 
inflammatory  fevers,  and  other  fatal  diseases  are  occasion- 
ed. A dose  of  rhubarb,  a gentle  vomit,  or  some  other  eva- 
cuation, sho.uld  always  precede  the  use  of  astringent  me- 
dicines. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  nurses  is  concealing  the 
diseases  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they  are  ex- 
tremely ready  to  do,  especially  when  the  disease  is  the  ef- 
fect of  their  owp  negligence.  Many  instances  might  be 
given  of  persons  who  have  been  rendered  lame  for  life  by 
a fall  from  their  nurse’s  arms,  which  she,  through  fear,  con- 
cealed till  the  misfortune  was  past  cure.  Every  parent  who 
entrusts  a nurse  with  the  care  of  a child,  ought  to  give  her 
the  strictest  charge  not  to  conceal  the  most  trifling  disor- 
der or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  a nurse  who  conceals  any 
misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her  care,  till  it 
loses  its  life,  should  not  be  punished.  A few  examples  of 
this  would  save  the  lives  of  many  infants  ; but,  as  there  is 
little  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  ever  be  the  case,  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look  care- 
fully after  their  children,  and  not  to  trust  so  valuable  • 
a treasure  entirely  into  the  hands  of  an  hireling. 

No  person  ought  to  imagine  these  things  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  On  the  proper  management  ol  children  depend 
not  only  their  health  and  usefulness  in  life,  but  likewise  the 
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safety  and  propriety  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  Effe- 
minacy ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of  any  state,  where  it  pre- 
vails; and,  when  its  foundation  is  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  ne- 
ver afterwards  be  wholly  eradicated.  Parents  who  love 
their  offspring,  and  wish  well  to  their  country,  ought  there- 
fore, in  the  management  of  their  children,  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  may  have  a tendency  to  make  them  weak  or 
effeminate,  and  to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to  ren- 
der their  constitutions  strong  and  hardy. 

By  arts  like  these 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  sons  ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way, 
Unhurt  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime.* 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  LABORIOUS,  THE  SEDENTARY, 

AND  THE  STUDIOUS. 

THAT  men  are  exposed  to  particular  diseases  from  the 
occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a fact  well  known  : 
but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter  of  some  difficulty.  Most 
people  are  under  a necessity  of  following  the  employments 
to  which  they  have  been  bred,  whether  they  be  favourable 
to  health  or  not.  For  this  reason,  instead  of  inveighing  in 
a general  way,  as  some  authors  have  done,  against  those 
occupations  which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  circumstances  in  each  of  them  from  which 
the  danger  chiefly  arises,  and  to  propose  the  most  rational 
methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chymists, founders,  glass-makers, and  several  other  art- 
ists, are  hurt  by  the  unwholesome  air  which  they  are  obli- 
ged to  breathe.  The  air  is  not  only  loaded  with  noxious  ex- 
halations, but  is  so  parched  or  rather  burnt,  as  to  be  ren- 
dered unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  sufficiently,  and  an- 
swering the  other  important  purposes  of  respiration. 
Hence  proceed  asthmas,  coughs,  and  consumptions  of  the 
lungs  so  incident  to  persons  who  follow  these  employments. 

To  prevent  such  consequences,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
places  where  these  occupations  are  carried  on,  ought  to 
be  constructed  with  the  utmost  care  for  discharging  the 
smoke  and  other  exhalations, and  admitting  a free  current  of 
fresh  air.  Such  artists  ought  never  to  continue  too  long  at 
work;  and  when  they  give  over,  they  should  suffer  them- 
l I) 
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selves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on  their  clothes  before 
they  go  into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors,  while  their 
bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits,  salads,  or  any- 
thing that  is  cold  on  the  stomach. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are  likewise 
hurt  by  unwholesome  air.  The  air,  by  its  stagnation  in 
deep  mines,  not  only  loses  its  proper  spring  and  other 
qualities  necessary  for  respiration,  but  is  often  loaded  with 
such  noxious  exhalations  as  to  become  a most  deadly- 
poison. 

The  only  method  to  prevent  this  is  to  discharge  the  per- 
nicious vapours  by  means  of  fire,  and  promote  a free  cir- 
culation of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholesome  air,  but  like- 
wise by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their  skin, 
clothes,  & c.  These  are  absorbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  bo- 
dy, and  occasion  palsies,  vertigoes,  and  other  nervous  dis- 
orders, which  often  prove  fatal.  Fallopious  observes,  that 
those  who  work  in  mines  of  mercury,  seldom  live  above 
three  or  four  years.  Lead,  and  several  other  metals,  are 
likewise  very  pernicious  to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fasting,  nor  to  continue 
too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be  nourishing,  and 
their  liquor  generous.  Nothing  more  certainly  hurts  them 
than  living  too  low.  They'  should  by  all  means  avoid  cos- 
tiveness. This  may  either  be  done  by  chewing  a little 
rhubarb,  or  taking  a sufficient  quantity  of  salad  oil.  Oil 
not  only  opens  the  body,  but  sheaths  and  defends  the  in- 
testines from  the  ill  effects  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in 
mines  or  metals  ought  to  wash  carefully,  and  to  change 
their  clothes  as  soon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing 
would  tend  more  to  preserve  the  health  of  such  people, 
than  a strict  and  almost  religious  regard  to  cleanliness. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  smelters,  makers  of  white 
lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are  liable  to  the 
same  diseases  as  miners,  and  ought  to  observe  the  same  di- 
rections for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow  chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  andall  who  work  in  putrid 
animal  substances,  are  likewise  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
unwholesome  smells  or  effluvia  of  these  bodies.  They  ought 
to  pay  the  same  regard  to  cleanliness  as  miners;  and  when 
they  are  troubled  with  nausea,  sickness,  or  indigestion,  we 
would  advise  them  to  take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such 
substances  ough  always  to  manufactured  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible. When  long  kept  they'  not  only  become  unwhole- 
some to  those  who  manufacture  them,  but  likewise  to  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  Itwrould  greatly  ex- 
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ceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  to  specify  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  persons  of  every  occupation  ; we  shall 
therefore  consider  mankind  under  the  general  classes  of 
Laborious , Sedentary,  and  Studious. 

THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  those  who  follow  laborious  employments  are  in 
general  the  most  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the  nature  of 
their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they  are  carried 
on,  expose  them  more  particularly  to  some  diseases.  Hus- 
baudmeu,  for  example,  are  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  which  in  this  country,  are  often  very  great 
and  sudden,  and  occasion  colds,  coughs,  quinsies,  rheuma- 
tisms, fevers,  and  other  acute  disorders.  They  are  like- 
wise forced  to  work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens  above 
their  strength,  which,  by  overstraining  the  vessels,  occa- 
sion asthmas,  ruptures,  &c. 

Those  who  labour  without  doors,  are  often  afflicted  with 
intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occasioned  by  the  frequent 
vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad  water,  sit  ing, 
or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  evening  dews,  night  air,  &c. 
to  which  they  are  frequently  exposed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers,  &c. 
are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater  force,  and 
also  to  keep  their  lungs  distended  with  more  violence,  than 
is  necessary  for  common  respiration  : By  this  means  the 

tender  vessels  of  the  lungs  are  over-stretched,  and  often 
burst,  insomuch  that  a spitting  of  blood  or  fever  ensues. 
Hippocrates  mentions  an  instance,  to  this  purpose,  of  a man 
who,  upon  a wager,  carried  an  ass  ; but  was  soon  after 
seized  with  a fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect  of  mere 
laziness,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once  what  should 
be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  vanity  or 
emulation.  Hence  itis,thatthestrongestmenare  most  com- 
monly hurt  by  heavy  burdens,  hard  labour,  or  teats  of  ac- 
tivity. It  is  rare  to  find  one  who  boasts  of  Ins  strength 
without  a rupture,  a spitting  of  blood,  or  some  other  dis- 
ease, which  he  reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly-  One  would 
imagine,  the  daily  instances^we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
carrying  great  weights,  running,  wrestling,  and  the  like, 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  such  practices. 

There  are  indeed  some  employments  which  necessarily 
require  a great  exertion  of  strength,  as  black-smiths,  car- 
penters, &.c.  None  ought  to  follow  these  but  men  of  a 
strong  body  ; and  they  should  never  exert  their  strength 
to  the  utmost,  nor  wprk  too  long.  When  the  muscles  are 
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violently  strained,  frequent  rest  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
they  may  recover  their  tone  ; without  this  the  strength  and 
constitution  will  soon  be  worn  out,  and  a premature  old  age 
brought  on. 

Theerisipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a disease  very  in- 
cident to  the  laborious.  It  is  occasioned  by  whatever  gives  a 
sudden  check  to  perspiration,  as  drinking  cold  liquor  when 
the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet,  keeping  on  wet  cloches,  sitting 
or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  &c.  It  is  impossible  for  those 
who  labour  without  doors  always  to  guard  against  these  in- 
conveniences : but  it  is  known  from  experience,  that  their 
ill  consequences  might  often  be  prevented  by  proper  care. 

The  iliac  passion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels,  are  generally  occasioned  by  the  same  causes  as  the 
erisipelas;  but  they  may  likewise  proceed  from  flatulent  and 
indigestible  food.  Labourers  eat  unfermented  bread  made 
of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and  other  windy  ingredients.  They  also 
devour  great  quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  stewed,  or 
raw,  with  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which  they 
often  drink  sour  milk,  stale  small  beer,  or  the  like.  Such  a 
mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels  with  wind,  and  occa- 
sion diseases  of  those  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  andother  diseases  of  the  extre- 
mities, are  likewise  common  among  those  who  labour  with- 
out doors.  These  diseases  are  often  attributed  to  venom,  or 
some  kind  of  poison  ; but  they  generally  proceed  either 
from  sudden  heat  after  cold,  or  the  contrary.  When  la- 
bourers, milk-maids,  &c.. come  from  the  fields,  cold  or  wet, 
they  run  to  the  fire,  and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm 
water,  by  which  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in 
those  parts  are  suddenly  expanded,  and,  the  vessels  not 
yielding  so  quickly,  a strangulation  happens,  and  an  in- 
flammation or  mortification  ensues. 

When  such  persons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to  keep 
at  a distance  from  the  fire  for  some  time,  to  wash  their  hands 
in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well  with  a dry  cloth.  It 
sometimes  happens,  that  people  are  so  benumbed  with  cold, 
as  to  be  quite  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  limbs.  In  this 
case,  the  only  remedy  is  tomb  the  parts  affected  with  snow, 
or,  where  that  cannot  be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be 
held  near  the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortifi- 
cation will  generally  ensue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  season  are  apt  to  lie  dow  n and  sleep 
in  the  sun.  This  practice  is  so  dangerous,  that  they  often 
wake  in  a burning  fever.  Those  ardent  fevers,  which  prove 
so  fatal  about  the  end  of  summer  and  beginning  of  autumn, 
are  frequently  occasioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers 
leave  off  work,  w'hich  they  ought  alwrays  to  do  during  the 
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beat  of  the  day,  they  should  go  home,  or  at  least,  get  un- 
der some  cover,  where  they  may  repose  themselves  in 
safety-. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the  fields  from 
morning  till  night,  without  eating  any  thing.  This  cannot 
fail  to  hurt  their  health.  However  homely  their  fare  be, 
they  ought  to  have  it  at  regular  times  ; and  the  harder  they 
work,  the  more  frequently  they  should  eat.  If  the  humours 
be  not  frequently  replenished  with  fresh  nourishment 
they  soon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very- 
worst  kind.  y 


Peasants  are  extremely  careless  with  respect  to  what 
they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  extreme  indolence 
use  unwholesome  food,  when  they  might,  for  the  same  ex- 
pence, have  that  which  is  wholesome.  In  many  parts  of 
Britain,  the  peasants  are  too  careless  even  to  take  the  trou- 
ble of  dressing  their  own  victuals.  Such  people  would  live 
upon  one  meal  a-day  in  indolence,  rather  than  labour 
though  it  were  to  procure  them  the  greatest  affluence.  ’ 

Fevers  ol  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occasioned  among  la- 
bourers by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is  not  sufficiently 
nourished,  the  humours  become  bad,  and  the  solids  weak"; 
irom  whence  most  fatal  consequences  ensue.  Poor  living'll 
likewise  productive  of  many  of  those  cutaneous  diseases  so 
frequent  among  the  lower  class  of  people.  It  is  remarkable 
that  cattle  when  pinched  in  their  food,  are  generally  af- 
fected with  diseases  of  the  skin,  which  seldom  fail  to  dis- 
appear when  they  are  put  upon  a good  pasture.  This  shows 
how  much  a good  state  of  the  humours  depends  upon  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  proper  nourishment. 

Poverty  not  only  occasions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the 
diseases  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have  much  foresight  • 
and,  if  they  had,  it  is  seldom  in  their  power  to  save^anv 
thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a shift  to  live  from  day  to 
day:  and  when  any  disease  overtakes  them,  they  are  mise- 
rable indeed.  Here  the  godlike  virtue  of  charity  ought  al- 
ii ays  to  exert  itself.  1 o relieve  the  industrious  poor  in  dis- 
tress is  surely  the  most  exalted  act  of  religion  and  huma- 
nity. I hey  alone,  who  are  witnesses  of  these  scenes  of  ca- 
lamity, can  form  a notion  of  what  numbers  perish  in  d is 
seases  for  want  of  proper  assistance,  and  even  for  want  of 
the  necessaries  of  life. 


Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolish  emulation,  which 
prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till  they  overheat 
themselves  to  such  a degree  as  to  occasion  a fever,  or  even 
to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as  wantonly  throw  away  their 
Jives  in  this  manner,  deserve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no 
better  light  than  self-murderers.  1 
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The  office  of  a soldier , in  time  of  war,  may  be  ranked 
amongst  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers  suffer 
many  hardships  from  the  inclemency  of  seasons,  long 
inarches,  bad  provisions,  hunger,  watching,  unwhole- 
some climates,  bad  water,  kc.  These  occasion  fevers, 
fluxes,  rheumatism,  and  other  fatal  diseases,  which  gene- 
rally do  greater  execution  than  the  sword,  especially  when 
campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in  the  year.  A few  weeks 
of  cold  rainy  weather,  will  often  prove  more  fatal  than  an 
engagement. 

Those  who  have  the  command  of  armies,  should  take 
care  that  their  soldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed.  They 
ought  also  to  finish  their  campaigns  in  due  season,  and  to 
provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well  aired  winter  quarters. 
These  rules,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  sick 
at  a proper  distance  from  those  in  health,  would  tend 
greatly  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  soldiery.* 

Sailors  may  also  be  numbered  amongst  the  laborious. 
They  undergo  great  hardships  from  change  of  climate,  the 
violence  of  weather,  hard  labour,  bad  provisions,  &c. 
Sailors  are  of  so  great  importance,  both  to  the  trade  and 
safety  of  this  kingdom,  that  too  much  pains  can  never  be 
bestowed  in  pointing  out  the  means  of  preserving  their 
lives. 

One  great  source  of  the  diseases  of  sea-faring  people  is 
excess.  When  they  get  on  shore,  after  having  been  long 
at  sea,  without  regard  to  the  climate,  or  their  own  consti- 
tution, they  plunge  headlong  into  all  manner  of  riot,  and 
often  persist  till  a fever  puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus 
intemperance,  and  not  the  climate,  is  often  the  cause  why 
so  many  of  our  brave  sailors  die  on  foreign  coasts.  Such 
people  ought  not  to  live  too  low ; but  they  will  find  mode- 
ration the  best  defence  against  fevers,  and  many  other 
maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  sometimes  getting 

* It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  soldiers  suffer  no  less  from  indolence  and  intem- 
perance in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hardships  in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle,  they 
will  be  vicious.  It  would  therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a scheme  be  form- 
ed for  rendering  the  military,  in  time  of  peace,  both  more  healthy  and  more  useful. 
These  desirable  objects  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  obtained,  by  employing  them 
for  some  hours  every  day,  and  advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means, 
idleness,  the  mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered,  public 
works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike-roads,  &c  might  be  made  without  hurting  ma- 
nufacturers; and  soldiers  might  be  enabled  to  marry,  and  bring  up  children.  A 
srheme  of  this  kind  might  easily  beconducted,  so  as  not  to  depress  the  martial  spirit, 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day,  and  always  to  work 
without  doors;  no  soldier  should  be  suffered  to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  se- 
dentary employment.  Sedentary  employments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate, 
and  quite  unfit  for  the  hardships  of  war ; whereas  working  for  a few  hours  every 
day  without  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  their  nerves,  and  increaw* 
their  strength  and  courage. 
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wet.  When  this  happens,  they  should  change  their  clothes 
as  soon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take  every  method  to  re- 
store the  perspiration.  They  should  not,  in  this  case,  have 
recourse  to  spirits,  or  other  strong  liquors,  but  should  ra- 
ther drink  such  as  are  weak  and  diluting,  of  a proper 
warmth,  and  go  immediately  to  bed,  where  a sound  sleep 
and  gentle  sweat  would  setall  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  sailors  suffers  most  from  unwholesome 
food.  The  constant  use  of  salted  provisions  vitiates  their 
humours,  and  occasions  the  scurvy,  and  other  obstinate 
maladies.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  prevent  this  disease  in 
long  voyages ; yet  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  much 
might  be  done  towards  effecting  so  desirable  an  end,  were 
due  pains  bestowed  for  that  purpose.  For  example,  various 
roots,  greens  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time  at  sea, 
as  onions, potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds, 
apples,  &c.  YY  hen  fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of  them, 
either  fresh  or  fermented,  may.  With  these  all  the  drink, 
and  even  the  food  of  the  ship’s  company,  ought  to  be  aci- 
dulated in  long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewise  contribute  to  vitiate  the 
humours.  Meal  will  keep  for  a long  time  on  board,  of 
which  fresh  bread  might  frequently  be  made.  Malt  too 
might  be  kept  and  infused  with  boiling  water  at  any  time. 
This  liquor,  when  drank  even  in  form  of  wort,  is  very 
wholesome,  and  is  found  to  be  an  antidote  against  the 
scurvy.  Small  wines  and  cyder  might  likewise  be  plenti- 
fully laid  in  ; and  should  they  turn  sour,  they  would  still  be 
useful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote  against  dis- 
eases, and  should  be  used  by  all  travellers,  especially  at 
sea.  It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  water  they  drink,  or 
taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewise  to  be 
carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c.  Fresh  broths 
made  of  portable  soup,  and  puddings  made  of  peas,  or 
other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  used  plentifully.  Many 
other  things  will  readily  occur  to  people  conversant  in 
these  matters,  which  would  tend  to  preserve  the  health  of 
that  brave  and  useful  set  of  men. 

YY'e  have  reason  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were  paid  to 
the  diet,  air,  clothing,  &.c.  of  sea-faring  people,  that  they 
would  be  the  most  healthy  set  of  men  in  the  world;  but 
when  these  are  neglected,  the  very  reverse  will  happen. 

The  best  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend  to  sai- 
lors or  soldiers  on  foreign  coasts,  especially  when  damp- 
ness prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  This  will  often  pre- 
vent feversand  other  fatal  diseases.  Aboutadrachm  ofitmay 
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be  chewed  every  day  ; or  if  this  should  prove  disagreeable, 
an  ounce  of  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  and 
two  drachms  of  snake-root  coarsely  powdered,  may  be  in- 
fused for  two  or  three  days  in  an  English  quart  of  brandy, 
and  half  a wine-glass  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
when  the  stomach  is  empty.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an 
excellent  antidote  against  fluxes,  putrid,  intermitting,  and 
other  fevers,  in  unhealthy  climates.  It  is  not  material  in 
what  form*  this  medicine  betaken.  It  may  either  be  in- 
fused in  water,  wine,  or  spirits,  as  recommended  above,  or 
made  into  an  electuary  with  syrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or 
the  like. 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
man  than  a sedentary  life,  yet  this  class  comprehends  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  species.  Almost  the  whole  female 
world,  and  in  manufacturing  countries,  the  major  part  of 
the  males,  may  be  reckoned  sedentary.* 

Agriculture,  the  first, and  most  healthy  of  all  employ- 
ments, is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able  to  carry  on  anv 
other  business.  But  those  who  imagine  that  the  culture  of 
the  earth  is  not  sufficient  to  employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are 
greatly  mistaken.  An  ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could 
maintain  his  family  from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground. 
So  might  a modern  Britons,  if  he  would  be  content  to  live 
like  a Roman.  This  shows  what  an  immense  increase  of 
inhabitants  Britain  might  admit  of,  and  all  of  them  live  by 
the  culture  of  the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  source  of  domestic  riches. 
Where  it  is  neglected,  whatever  wealth  may  be  imported 
from  abroad,  poverty  and  misery  will  abound  at  home. 

Such  is,  and  ever  will  be  the  fluctuating  state  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  that  thousands  of  people  may  be  in  full 
employment  to-day,  and  in  beggary  to-morrow.  This  can 
never  happen  to  those  who  cultivate  the  ground.  They 
can  eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  and  can  always,  by  indus- 
try, obtain,  at  least,  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Though  sedentary  employments  are  necessary,  yet 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  any  person  should 
be  confined  for  life  to  these  employments  alone. 
Were  such  employments  intermixed  with  the  more 
active  and  laborious,  they  would  never  do  hurt.  It 

•The  appellation  of  sedentary  lias  generally  been  given  only  to  the  studious; 
\re  can  see  no  reason,  however,  for  restricting  it  to  them  alone.  Many  artificers 
may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  denominated  sedentary  as  the  studious,  with  this 
particular  disadvantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  tositiuvery  awkward  postures, 
which  the  studious  need  not  do,  unless  they  please. 
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is  constant  confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A man  will 
not  be  hurt  by  sitting  five  or  six  hours  a day  ; but  if  he  is 
obliged  to  sit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will  soon  become  delicate. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercise  alone  which  hurts  sedentary 
people;  they  often  suffer  from  the  confined  air  which  they 
breathe.  It  is  very  common  to  see  ten  or  a dozen  tailors,  or 
stay-makers  for  example,  crowded  into  one  small  apart- 
ment, where  there  is  hardly  room  for  one  single  person  to 
breathe  freely.  In  this  situation  they  generally  continue 
for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the  addition  of  sundry 
candles,  which  tend  likewise  to  waste  the  air,  and  render 
it  less  fit  for  respiration.  Air  that  is  breathed  repeatedly, 
loses  its  spring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs. 
This  is  one  cause  of  the  phthisical  coughs,  and  other  com- 
plaints of  the  breast,  so  incident  to  sedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perspiration  from  a great  number  of  persons 
pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwholesome.  The  dan- 
ger from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly  increased,  if  any  one 
of  them  happens  to  have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be  otherwise 
diseased.  Those  who  sit  near  him,  being  forced  to  breathe 
the  same  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  infected.  It  would  be  a 
rare  thing,  however,  to  find  a dozen  sedentary  people  all 
sound.  The  danger  of  crowding  them  together  must  there- 
fore be  evident  to  every  one. 

Many  of  them  who  follow  sedentary  employments  are 
constantly  in  a bending  posture,  as  shoemakers,  tailors, 
cutlers,  &.c.  Such  a situation  is  extremely  hurtful.  A bend- 
ing posture  obstructs  all  the  vital  motions,  and  of  course 
mustdestroy  the  health.  Accordingly  we  find  such  artificers 
generally  complaining  of  indigestions,  flatulences,  liead- 
achs,  pains  of  the  breast,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  sedentary  people,  instead  of  beingpush- 
ed  forwards,  by  an  erect  posture,  and  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles, is  i n a manner  confined  in  the  bowels.  Hence  indiges- 
tions, costiveness,  wind,  and  other  hypochondriac  symp- 
toms, the  constant  companions  of  the  sedentary.  Indeed 
none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly  performed  where  ex- 
ercise is  wanting,  and  when  the  matter  which  ought  to  be 
discharged  in  this  way,  is  retained  too  long  in  the  body,  it 
must  have  bad  effects,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mass 
of  humours. 

A bending  posture  is  likewise  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
When  this  organ  is  compressed,  the  air  cannot  have  free 
access  into  all  its  parts,  so  as  to  expand  them  properly, 
lienee  tubercles,  adhesions,  &c.  are  formed,  which  often 
end  in  consumptions.  Besides,  the  proper  action  of  the 
lungs  being  absolutely  necessary'  for  making  good  blood, 
) E 
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when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  soon  become  univer- 
sally depraved,  and  the  whole  constitution  goes  to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  pressure  on  the 
bowels,  but  also  on  the  inferior  extremities,  which  obstructs 
the  circulation  in  these  parts,  and  renders  them  weak  and 
feeble.  Thus  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c.  frequently  lose  the 
use  of  their  legs  altogether  ; besides  the  blood  and  humours 
are,  by  stagnation,  vitiated,  and  the  perspiration  is  ob- 
structed: from  whence  proceed  the  scab,  ulcerous  sores, 
foul  blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  so  common 
among  sedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  consequence  of 
close  application  to  sedentary  employments.  The  spine, 
for  example,  by  being  continually  bent,  puts  on  a crooked 
shape,  and  generally  remains  so  ever  after.  But  a bad  fi- 
gure of  body  has  already  been  observed  to  be  hurtful  to 
health,  as  the  vital  functions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A sedentary  life  seldom  fails  to  occasion  an  universal 
relaxation  of  the  solids.  This  is  the  great  source  from 
whence  most  of  the  diseases  of  sedentary  people  flow-.  The 
scrophula,  consumption,  hysterics,  with  all  the  numerous 
train  of  nervous  diseases,  which  now  abound,  were  very- 
little  known  in  this  country  before  sedentary  artificers  be- 
came so  numerous:  and  they  are  very  little  knowm  still 
among  such  of  our  people  as  follow  active  employments 
without  doors,  though  in  great  towns  at  least  two  thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  those  evils,  because  many 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  a sedentary  life,  like  rickettv 
- children,  lose  all  inclination  for  exercise;  we  shall,  how- 
ever, throw  out  a fe*v  hints  with  respect  to  the  most  likely 
means  for  preserving  the  health  of  this  useful  set  of  people, 
which  some  of  them,  we  hope,  will  be  wise  enough  to 
observe. 

It  hasbeen  already  observed,  that  sedentary  artificers  are 
often  hurt  by  their  bending  posture.  They" ought,  there- 
fore, to  stand  or  sit  as  erect  as  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ments will  permit.  They  should  likewise  change  their 
posture  frequently,  and  should  never  sit  too  long  at  a time ; 
but  leave  olf  work  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing 
that  will  promote  the  vital  functions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little  time 
for  exercise ; yet,  short  as  it  is,  they  seldom  employ  it 
properly.  A journeyman  tailor  or  weaver,  for  example, 
instead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercise  and  fresh  air,  at  his 
hours  of  leisure,  chooses  often  to  spend  them  in  a public 
house,  or  at  playing  at  some  sedentary  game,  by  which  lie 
generally  loses  both  his  time  and  his  money. 
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The  aukward  postures  in  which  many  sedentary  artificers 
work,  seem  rather  to  be  the  effect  of  custom  than  neces- 
sity. For  example  a table  might  surely  be  contrived  for  ten 
or  a dozen  tailors  to  sit  round,  with  liberty  for  their  legs 
either  to  hang  down,  or  rest  upon  a foot-board,  as  they 
should  choose.  A place  might  likewise  be  cut  out  fc  each 
person  in  such  a manner  that  he  might  sit  as  conveniently 
for  working  as  in  the  present  mode  of  sitting  cross-legged. 

All  sedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  most  religious 
regard  to  cleanliness.  Both  their  situation  and  occupations 
render  this  highly  necessary.  Nothing  would  contribute 
more  to  preserve  their  health,  than  a strict  attention  to  it; 
and  such  of  them  as  neglect  it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of 
losing  their  health,  but  of  becoming  a nuisance  to  society. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy,  or 
hard  of  digestion,  and  should  pay  the  strictest  regard  to  so- 
briety. A person  who  works  hard  without  door»  will  soon 
throw  off  a debauch  ; but  one  who  sits  has  by  no  means  an 
equal  chance.  Hence  it  often  happens,  that  sedentary  peo- 
ple are  seized  with  fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When 
such  persons  feel  their  spirits  low,  instead  of  running  to 
the  tavern  for  relief,  they  should  ride,  or  walk  into  the  fields. 

This  would  remove  the  complaint  more  effectually  than 
/strong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt  the  constitution. 

Instead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preserving  the  health  of 
the  sedentary,  we  shall  recommend  to  them  the  following 
general  plan,  viz.  That  every  person  who  follows  a seden- 
tary employment  should  cultivate  a piece  of  ground  with, 
his  own  hands.  This  he  might  dig,  plant,  sow,  and  weed  at 
leisure  hours,  so  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment, while  it  produced  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man  will  return 
with  more  keenness  to  his  employment  within  doors,  than 
if  he  had  been  all  the  w hile  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to  health. 
It  not  only  gives  exercise  to  every  part  of  the  body,  but 
the  very  smell  of  the  earth  and  fresh  h rbs  revive  and 
cheer  the  spirits,  whilst  the  perpetual  prospect  of  some- 
thing coming  to  maturity,  delights  and  entertains  the 
mind.  We  are  so  formed  as  to  be  always  pleased  with 
somewhat  in  prospect,  however  distant  or  however  trivial. 
Hence  the  happiness  that  most  men  feel  in  planting,  sow- 
ing, building,  &c.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  more  early  ages:  and,  when  kings  and 
conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happiness  consisted 
as  we  do. 
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It  may  seem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to  manu- 
facturers in  great  towns;  but  observation  proves,  that  the 
plan  is  very  practicable.  In  the  town  of  Sheffield,  in  York- 
shire, where  the  great  iron  manufacture  is  carried  on,  there 
is  haidly  a journeyman  cutler  who  does  not  possess  a piece 
of  ground,  which  he  cultivates  as  a garden.  This  practice 
has  many  salutary  effects.  It  not  only  induces  ttiese  peo- 
ple to  take  exercise  without  doors,  but  also  to  eat  many 
greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth,  which  thev  would 
ne\er  think  of  purchasing.  I here  can  be  no  reason  why 
manufacturers  in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  should 
not  follow  the  same  plan. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into  great 
towns.  This  situation  may  have  some  advantages  ; but  it 
lias  likewise  many  disadvantages.  All  mechanics  who  live 
in  the  countiy  have  it  in  their  power  to  possess  a piece  of 
ground  ; which  indeed  most  of  them  do.  This  not  only 
gives  them  exercise,  but  enables  them  to  live  more-com- 
fortably.  So  far  at  least  as  my  observation  extends,  me- 
chanics who  live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy,5  than 
those  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in 
greater  affluence,  and  seldom  fail  to  rear  a healthy  and 
numerous  offspring.  J 

In  a word,  exercise  without  doors,  in  one  shape  or  ano- 
ther, is  absolutely  necessary  to  health.  Those  who  neglect 
it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out  life,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate,  they  languish 
for  a few  years,  and  soon  drop  into  an  untimely  graved 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intense  thinking  is  so  destructive  to  health,  that  few  in- 
stances can  be  produced  of  studious  persons  who  are 
strong  and  healthy.  Hard  study  always  implies  a sedentary 
lile,  and,  when  intense  thinking  is  joined  to  the  want  of 
exercise,  the  consequences  must  be  bad.  We  have  fre- 
qently  known  even  a few  months  of  close  application  to 
study  ruin  an  excellent  constitution,  by  inducing  a train  of 
nervous  complaints  which  could  never  be  removed.  Man 
is  evidently  not  formed  for  continual  thought  more  than 
or  per petual  action,  and  would  be  as  soon  worn  out  by 
the  one  as  by  the  other.  J 

So  gieat  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  that 
by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may  be  accelera- 
ted or  retarded,  to  almost  any  degree.  Thus  cheerfulness 
and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation,  and  promote  all  the  se- 
cretions ; whereas  sadness  and  profound  thought  never  fail 
to  retard  them.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  even  a dec  ree 
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of  thoughtlessness  is  necessary  to  health.  Indeed,  the  per- 
petual thinker  seldom  enjoys  either  health  or  spirits  ; 
while  the  person,  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  think  at  ail, 
generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  seldom  think  lonrr. 
In  a few  years  they  generally  becomd  quite  stupid,  and 
exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  the  greatest  bles- 
sings may  be  abused.  Thinking,  like  every  thing  else, 
when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice:  nor  can  any 
thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wisdom,  than  for  a man  fre- 
quently and  seasonably  to  unbend  his  mind.  This  may 
generally  be  done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  company,  active 
diversions,  or  the  like. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  investigate  the  nature  of  that 
connection  which  subsists  between  the  mind  and  body,  or 
to  enquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they  mutually  affect 
each  other,  we  shall  only  mention  those  diseases  to  which 
the  learned  are  more  peculiarly  liable,  and  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 

Studious  persons  are  very  subject  to  the  gout.  This  pain- 
ful disease  in  a great  measure  proceeds  from  indigestion, 
and  an  obstructed  perspiration.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
man  who  sits  from  morning  till  night  should  either  digest 
the  food,  or  have  any  of  the  secretions  in  due  quantity. 
But  when  that  matter,  which  should  be  thrown  off  by  the 
skin,  is  retained  in  the  body,  and  the  humours  are  not  duly 
prepared,  diseases  must  ensue. 

The  studious  are  likewise  very  liable  to  the  stone  and 

f ravel.  Exercise  greatly  promotes  both  the  secretion  and 
ischarge  of  urine;  consequently  a sedentary  life  must 
have  the  contrary  effect.  Any  one- may  be  satisfied  of  this 
by  observing  that  he  passes  much  more  urine  by  day  than 
in  the  night,  and  also  when  he  walks  or  rides,  that  when 
he  sits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  slow,  obstructions  in 
that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  consequence  of  inac- 
tivity. Hence  sedentary  people  are  frequently  afflicted 
with  schirrous  livers.  But  the  proper  secretion  and  dis- 
charge of  the  bile  is  so  necessary  a part  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  that  where  these  are  not  duly  performed,  the 
health  must  soon  be  impaired.  Jaundice,  indigestion,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  a wasting  of  the  whole  body,  seldom  fail 
to  be  the  consequences  of  a vitiated  state  of  the  liver  or 
obstructions  of  the  bile. 

Few  diseases  prove  more  fatal  to  the  studious  than  con- 
sumptions of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in  those  who  do  not 
take  proper  exercise,  and  where  that  is  the  case,  obstruc- 
tions and  adhesion  will  ensue.  Not  only  want  of  exercise. 
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but  the  position  in  which  studious  persons  generally  sit,  is 
very  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Those  who  read  or  write  much 
are  ready  to  contract  a habit  of  bending  forwards,  and  of- 
ten press  with  their  breast  upon  a table  or  bench.  This 
posture  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  lungs. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  may  likewise  by  this  means 
be  injured.  I remember  to  have  seen  a man  opened, 
whose  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breast-bone  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obstruct  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  occasion 
his  death.  The  only  probable  cause  that  could  be  assigned 
for  this  singular  symptom  was,  that  the  man,  whose  busi- 
ness was  writing,  used  constantly  to  sit  in  a bending  pos- 
ture, with  his  breast  pressing  upon  the  edge  of  a flat  table. 

No  person  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly  di- 
gest his  food.  But  intense  thinking  and  inactivity  never 
fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digestion.  Hence  the  humours 
become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  solids  weak  and  relaxed, 
and  the  whole  constitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intense  thinking  often  occasions  grievous 
liead-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  palsies, 
and  other  fatal  disorders.  The  best  way  to  prevent  these 
is,  never  to  study  too  long  at  one  time,  and  to  keep  the 
belly  regular  either  by  proper  food,  or  taking  frequently 
a little  of  some  opening  medicine. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly  hurtful 
to  the  sight.  This  ought  to  practised  as  seldom  as  possible. 
W hen  it  is  unavoidable,  the  eye  should  be  shaded,  and  the 
head  should  not  be  held  too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak 
or  painful,  they  should  be  bathed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing in  cold  water,  to  which  a little  brandy  may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  excretions  are 
very  defective  in  the  studious.  The  dropsy  is  often  oc- 
casioned by  the  retension  of  those  humours  which  ought  to 
be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  person  may  observe,  that 
sitting  makes  his  legs  swell,  and  that  this  goes  off  by  exer- 
cise ; which  clearly  points  out  the  method  of  prevention. 

Fevers,  especially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often  the  effect 
of  study.  Nothing  affects  the  nerves  so  much  as  intense 
thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges  the  whole  human  frame, 
and  not  only  hurts  the  vital  motions,  but  disorders  the  mind 
itself.  Hence  a delirium,  melancholy,  and  even  madness, 
are  often  the  effect  of  close  application  to  stud)'.  In  fine, 
there  is  no  disease  which  can  proceed  either  from  a bad 
state  of  the  humours,  a defect  of  usual  secretions,  or  a 
debility  of  the  nervous  system,  which  may  not  be  induced 
by  intense  thinking. 

Butt[ie  most  afflicting  of  all  the  diseases  which  attack 
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the  -studious  is,  the  hypochondriac.  This  disease  seldom 
tails  to  be  t.ie  companion  of  deep  thought.  It  may  rather 
be  ca  led  a complication  of  maladies,  than  a single  one. 
io  what  a wretched  condition  are  the  best  of  men  often 
reduced  by  it?  Their  strength  and  appetite  fail ; a perpe- 
tutal  gloom  hangs  over  their  minds;  they  live  in  the  con- 
stant dread  of  death,  and  are  continually  in  search  of  relief 
from  medicine,  where,  alas!  it  is  not  to'be  found.  Those 
who  labour  under  this  disorder,  though  they  be  often  made 
thesubjectoi  ridicule,  justly  claim  our  highest  sympathy 
and  compassion.  J 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  for  a 
person  to  make  study  his  sole  business.  A mere  student  is 
seldom  an  usetul  member  of  society  He  often  neglects 
the  most  important  duties  of  life,  in  order  to  pursue  studies 
of  a very  trifling  nature.  Indeed  it  rarely  happens,  that 
any  useful  invention  is  the  effect  of  mere  study.  The  far- 
ther men  dive  into  profound  researches,  they  generally  de- 
viate the  more  from  common  sense,  and  too  often' lose 
sight  of  it  altogether.  Profound  speculations,  instead  of 
making  men  wiser  or  better,  generally  render  them  abso- 
lute sceptics,  and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. All  that  is  necessary  for  man  to  know,  in  order  to 
be  happy,  is  easily  obtained,  and  the  rest,  like  the  forbid- 
den tree,  serves  only  to  increase  his  misery. 

Studious  persons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds,  must 
not  discontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  engage  in  some  em- 
ployment or  diversion,  that  will  so  far  occupy  the  thoughts 
as  to  make  them  lorget  the  business  of  the  closet.  A soli- 
tary ride  or  walk  are  so  far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  that 
they  rather  encourage  thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the 
mind,  when  it  gets  into  a train  of  serious  thinking,  but  at- 
tention to  subjects  of  a more  trivial  nature.  These  prove  a 
Kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and  consequently  relieve  it. 
^ii?araed  men  often  contract  a contempt  for  what  they 

„ 1 1 1 ♦ lng  company.  They  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  with 

y ut  philosophers.  This  however,  is  no  proof  of  their 
being  philosophers  themselves.  No  man  deserves  that 
name  who  ]S  ashamed  to  unbend  his  mind,  by  associating 
wi  h the  cheerful  and  gay.  Even  the  society  of  children 
will  relieve  the  mmd,  and  expel  the  gloom  which  appli- 
cation to  study  is  too  apt  to  occasion.  1 1 

As  studious  people  are  necessarily  much  within  doors, 

for^H^0  d ° 10^e  °f  a,arSe  and  well-aired  place 
Whir h’  A ,Tlm-wo“- ld  not  onl>’  prevent  the  bad  effects 

vhicb  attend  confined  air,  but  would  cheer  the  spirits,  and 

I , • lclPP)  i'dmence  both  on  the  body  and  mind. 

1 0 Euripides  the  fragedian,  that  he  used  to  retire 
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to  a dark  cave  to  compose  his  tragedies,  and  of  Demos- 
thenes the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chose  a place  for  study 
where  nothing  could  either  be  heard  or  seen.  With  all 
deference  to  such  venerable  names,  we  cannot  help  con- 
demning their  taste.  A man  may  surely  think  to  as  good 

{jurpose  in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a cave;  and  may 
lave  as  happy  conceptions  where  the  all-cheering  rays 
of  the  sun  render  the  air  wholesome,  as  in  places  where 
they  never  enter. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  should  be  very  attentive 
to  their  posture.  They  ought  to  sit  and  stand  by  turns, 
always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  erect  posture  as  possible. 
Those  who  dictate  may  do  it  walking.  It  has  an  excellent 
effect  frequently  to  read  or  speak  aloud.  This  not  only  ex- 
ercises the  lungs,  but  almost  the  whole  body.  Hence  stu- 
dious people  are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  discourses 
in  public.  Such  indeed  sometimes  hurt  themselves  by 
over-acting  their  part ; but  this  is  their  own  fault  The 
martyr  to  mere  vociferation  merits  not  our  sympathy. 

The  morning  has  by  all  medical  writers  been  reckoned 
the  best  time  for  study.  It  is  so.  But  is  also  the  most 
proper  season  for  exercise,  while  the  stomach  is  empty, 
and  the  spirits  refreshed  with  sleep.  Studious  people 
should  therefore  sometimes  spend  the  morning  in  walking, 
riding,  or  some  manly  diversions  without  doors.  This 
would  make  them  return  to  study  with  great  alacrity,  and 
would  be  of  more  service  than  twice  the  time  after  their 
spirits  are  worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  take 
diversion  only  when  we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  stu- 
dious person  should  make  it  a part  of  his  business,  and 
should  let  nothing  interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation  more 
than  those  of  study. 

Music  has  a very  happy  effect  in  relieving  the  mind  when 
fatigued  with  stud}'.  It  would  be  well  if  every  studious 

Jjerson  were  so  far  acquainted  with  that  science  as  to  amuse 
limself  after  severe  thought,  by  playing  such  airs  as  have  a 
tendency  to  raise  the  spirits,  and  inspire  cheerfulness  and 
good-humour. 

It  is  the  reproach  of  Learning,  that  so  many  of  her  vo- 
taries, to  relieve  the  mind  after  study,  betake  themselves 
to  the  use  of  strong  liquors.  This  is  indeed  a remedy  ; but 
it  is  a desperate  one,  and  always  proves  destructive. 
Would  such  persons  when  their  spirits  are  low,  get  on 
horseback,  and  ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they  would  find 
it  a more  effectual  remedy  than  any  other  cordial  medicine 
in  the  apothecary’s  shop,  or  all  the  strong  liquors  in  the 
world. 

This  is  the  plan  which  I always  follow  myself,  and  I cannot 
reccommend  a better  to  others.  When  my  mind  is  fatigued, 
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with  study,  or  other  serious  business,  I mount  my  horse  and 
ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  country,  where  I spend  a 
day,  and  sometimes  two,  with  a cheerful  friend ; after 
which  I never  fail  to  return  to  town  with  new  vigour,  and  to 
pursue  my  studies  or  business  with  fresh  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  learned  men,  while  in 
health,  pay  so  little  regard  to  these  things!  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  a miserable  object  over-run  with 
nervous  diseases,  bathing,  walking,  riding,  and,  in  a word, 
doing  every  thing  for  health  after  it  is  gone  ; yet,  if  any  one 
had  recommended  these  things  to  him  by  way  of  preven- 
tion, the  advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or,  at  least,  with  neglect.  Such  is  the 
weakness  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  such  the  want  of  fore- 
sight, even  in  those  who  ought  to  be  wiser  than  others. 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  studious,  we  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  abstain  from  any  kind  of  food  that  is 
wholesome,  provided  they  use  it  in  moderation.  They  ought, 
however,  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  every  thing  that  is  sour, 
windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of  digestion.  Their  suppers  should 
always  be  light,  or  taken  soon  in  theievening.  Their  drink 
may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  strong,  good  cyder, 
wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities,  water  mixed 
with -a  little  brandy. 

We  shall  only  observe,  with  regard  to  those  kinds  of  ex- 
ercise which  are  most  proper  for  the  studious,  that  thev 
should  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried  to  the  degree  of 
excessive  fatigue.  Tfiey  ought  likewise  to  be  frequently 
varied,  so  as  to  give  action  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
body;  and  should,  as  often  as  possible,  be  taken  in  the  open 
air.  In  general,  riding  on  horseback,  walking,  working  in 
a garden,  or  playing  at  some  active  diversions,  are  the  best. 

We  would  likewise  recommend  the  use  of  the  cold  bath 
to  the  studious.  It  will,  in  some  measure,  supply  the  place 
of  exercise,  and  should  not  be  neglected  by  persons  of  a 
relaxed  habit,  especially  in  the  warm  season. 

No  person  ought  either  to  take  exercise,  or  to  study  im- 
mediately after  a full  meal. 

CHAP.  III. 

OF  ALIMENT. 

UNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  in  diet,  oc- 
casion many  diseases.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
whole  constitution  of  body  may  be  changed  by  diet  alone. 
The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated  or  condensed,  ren- 
1 F 
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de;  ed  mild  or  acrimonious,  coagulated  or  diluted,  to  almost 
any  degree.  Nor  are  its  effects  upon  the  solids  less  con- 
siderable. They  may  be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  sen- 
sibility, motions,  &c.  greatly  increased  or  diminished,  by 
different  kinds  of  aliment.  A very  small  attention  to  these 
tilings  will  be  sufficientto  show,  how  much  the  preservation 
of  health  depends  upon  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  health  only:  It  is  likewise  of  importance  in  the  cure  of 
diseases.  Every  intention  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases, 
may  be  answered  by  diet  alone.  Its  effects,  indeed, are  not 
always  so  quick  as  those  of  medicine;  but  they  are  gene- 
rally more  lasting  : Besides,  it  is  neither  so  disagreeable  to 
the  patient,  nor  so  dangerous,  as  medicine,  and  is  always 
more  easily  obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  enquire  minutely  into  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  aliment  in  use 
among  mankind;  nor  to  show  their  effects  upon  the  diffe- 
rent constitutions  of  the  human  body;  but  to  mark  some  of 
the  most  pernicious  errors  which  people  are  apt  to  fall  into, 
with  respect  both  to  the  quantity  and  qualities  of  their  food, 
and  to  point  out  their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  exact 
quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  sex,  and  constitu- 
tion: But  a scrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary. The  best  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes.  Mankind 
were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  measure  their  food.  Na- 
ture teaches  every  creature  when  it  has  enough  ; and  the 
calls  of  thirst  aud  hunger  are  sufficient  to  inform  them 
when  more  is  necessary. 

Though  moderation  be  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to  the 
quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther  considera- 
tion. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  provisions  may  be  ren- 
dered unwholesome.  Bad  seasons  may  either  prevent  the 
ripening  of  grain,  or  damage  it  afterwards.  These,  indeed, 
are  acts  of  Providence,  and  we  must  submit  to  them  ; but 
surely  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe  for  those  who  suffer 
provisions  to  spoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpose  to  raise 
the  price.  The  soundest  grain,  if  kept  too  long,  becomes 
unfit  for  use.* 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  rendered  un- 
wholesome, by  being  kept  too  long.  All  animal  substances 

•Tlie  poor  indeed,  are  generally  the  first  who  suffer  by  unsound  provisions: 
but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  importance  to  the  state:  Besides 
diseases  occasioned  by  unwholesome  food  often  prove  infectious,  by  which  means 
they  reach  people  in  every  station.  It  is  therefore  the  interest  of  all  to  take  care  that 
no  spoilt  provisions  of  any  kind  be  exposed  to  sale. 
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have  a constant  tendency  to  putrefaction,  and,  when  that 
lias  proceeded  too  far,  they  not  only  become  offensive  to  the 
senses,  but  hurtful  to  health.  Diseased  animals,  and  such 
as  die  of  themselves,  ought  never  to  be  eat.  It  is  a common 
practice,  however,  in  some  grazing  countries,  for  servants 
and  poor  people  to  eat  such  animals  as  die  of  any  disease, 
or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed,  may  oblige 
people  to  do  this  ; but  they  had  better  eat  a small  quantity 
of  what  is  sound,  and  wholesome  : It  would  both  afford  a 
better  nourishment,  and  be  attended  with  less  danger. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any  crea- 
ture which  died  of  itself,  seem  to  have  a strict  regard  to 
health:  and  ought  to  be  observed  by  Christians  as  well  as 
Jews.  Animals  never  die  of  themselves  without  some  pre- 
vious disease  ; but  how  a diseased  animal  should  be  whole- 
some food,  is  inconceivable  : Even  those  who  die  by  acci- 
dent must  be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flesh, 
and  soon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grossly,  as  tame  ducks,  swine,  &c. 
are  neither  so  easily  digested,  nor  afford  such  wholesome 
nourishment  as  others.  No  animal  cad  be  wholesome  which 
does  not  take  sufficient  exercise.  Most  of  our  stalled  cattle, 
hogs,  &c.  are  crammed  with  gross  food,  but  not  allowed  ex- 
ercise nor  free  air  ; by  which  means  they  indeed  grow  fat, 
but  their  humours,  not  being  properly  prepared  or  assimi- 
lated, remain  crude,  and  occasion  indigestions,  gross  hu- 
mours, and  oppression  of  the  spirits,  in  those  who  feed  upon 
them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholesome  by  being  over- 
heated. Excessive  heat  causes  a fever,  exalts  the  animal 
salts,  and  mixes  the  blood  so  intimately  with  the  flesh,  that 
it  cannot  be  separated.  For  this  reason,  butchers  should  be 
severely  punished  who  over-drive  their  cattle.  No  per- 
son would  choose  to  eat  the  flesh  of  an  animal  which  had  died 
in  a high  fever;  yet  that  is  the  case  with  all  over-drove 
cattle  ; and  the  fever  is  often  raised  even  to  the  degree  of 
madness. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers  render 
meat  unwholesome.  The  abominable  custom  of  filling  the 
cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air,  in  order  to  make 
them  appear  fat,  is  every  day  practised.  This  not  only- 
spoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  such 
a dirty  trick,  that  the  very  idea  of  it  is  sufficient  to  disgust 
a person  of  anv  delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from 
the  shambles.  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating  meat 
which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the  lungs  of  a dirty- 
fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the  very  worst  of  diseases: 

Butchers  have  likewise  a method  of  filling  the  cellular 
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membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes  the  meat 
seem  tatter  and  likewise  weigh  more,  butis  notwithstanding 
a very  pernicious  custom,  as  it  both  render*  the  meat  un- 
wholesome and  unfit  for  keeping.  I seldom  see  a piece  of 
meat  trom  the  shambles  wiiere  the  blood  is  not  diffused 
through  the  whole  cellular  texture.  I shall  not  say  that  this 
is  always  the  effect  of  design  ; but  I am  certain  it'is  not  the 
case  with  the  animals  that  are  killed  for  domestic  use,  and 
piopeily  blooded.  Veal  seems  to  be  most  frequently  spoilt 
in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  ma}-,  in  some  measure,  beowinn- 
to  the  practice  of  carrying  calves  from  a great  distance  to 
market,  by  which  means  their  tender  flesh  is  bruised,  and 
many  of  their  vessels  burst  asunder. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  such  quantities  of  animal 
food  as  the  English,  which  is  one  reason  why  they  are  so 
generally  tainted  with  the  scurvy  and  its  numerous  train  of 
consequences,  indigestion,  low' spirits,  hypochondriacism. 
&c.  Animal  food  was  surely  designed  for  man,  and  with  a 
proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  mo<t 
wholesome;  but,  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fish,  and 
tow],  twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  certainly  too  mudj.  All  who 
value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making  one  meal 
of  flesh  meat  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  outfit  to 
consist  of  one  kind  only. 

1 he  most  obstinate  scurvy  has  often  been  cured  by  a ve- 
getable diet ; milk  alone  will  frequently  do  more  in  that  dis- 
ease than  any  medicine.  From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  if 
vegetables  and  milk  were  more  used  in  diet,  we  should  have 
less  scurvy,  and  likewise  fewer  putrid  and  inflammatory  fe- 
vers. f resh  vegetables,  indeed,  come  to  be  daily  moreused 
in  diet,  this  laudable  practice  we  hope  will  continue  to 
gain  ground. 

Oui  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moist,  nor  too  dry 
Mois  aliment  relaxes  the  solids,  and  renders  the  body  fee- 
ble.  Thus  we  see  females,  who  live  much  on  u a and  other 
watery  diet,  generally  become  weak,  and  unable  to  digest 
solid  f oil;  from  whence  proceed  hysterics,  and  all  their 
dreadful  consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  food  that  is 
too  dry,  renders  the  solids  in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  hu- 
mours viscid,  which  disposes  the  body  to  inflammatory  fe- 
vers, scurvies,  and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  ill  effects  of  tea  in  diet.  They 
are,  no  doubt,  numerous;  but  they  proceed  rather  from  the 
imprudent  use  of  it,  than  from  any  bad  qualities  in  the  tea 
Itself,  i ea  is  now*  the  universal  breakfast  in  this  part  of  the 
world  ; butthe  morning  is  surely  the  most  improper  time  of 
t he  day  for  drinking  it.  Most  delicate  persons,  who,  by  the 
by,  are  the  greatest  tea  drinkers,  cannot  eat  any  thing  in  the 
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morning.  If  such  persons,  after  fasting  ten  or  twelve  hours 
drink  four  or  five  cups  of  tea,  without  eating  half  an  ounce' 
of  bread,  it  must  hurt  them.  Good  tea,  taken  in  moderate 
quantity,  not  too  strong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drunk  upon  an 
empty  stomach,  will  seldom  do  harm  ; but  if  it  be  bad,  which 
is  often  the  case,  or  substituted  in  the  room  of  solid  food  it 
must  have  many  ill  effects. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwholesome 
which  are  not  so  in  their  own  nature.  By  jumbling  together 
a number  of  different  ingredients,  in  order  to  male  a poig- 
nant sauce,  or  rich  soup,  the  composition  proves  almostTa 
poison.  All  high  seasoning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives 
to  luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  stomach.  It  were  well 
for  mankind  it  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  entirely  prohibited 
Plain  roasting  or  boiling  is  all  that  the  stomach  requires' 
These  alone  are  sufficient  for  people  in  health,  and  the 
sick  have  still  less  need  of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewise  claims  our  atten- 
tion. \\  ater  is  not  only  the  basis  of  most  liquors,  but  also 
composes  a great  part  of  our  solid  food.  Good  water  rtiust 
therefore  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  die^  The  best 
water  is  that  which  is  most  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture 
of  foreign  bodies.  Water  takes  up  parts  of  most  bodies 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact ; by  which  means  it  is  often 
impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or  poison- 
ous nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  some  hilly  countries 
have  peculiar  diseases,  which  in  all  probability  proceed 
from  the  water.  Thus  the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derbv 
in  England,  have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks 
This  disease  is  generally  imputed  to  the  snow-water  - but 
there  is  more  reason  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  minerals 
m the  mountains  through  which  the  waters  pass. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  itcrene- 
rally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  taste,  smell,  heat  or 
some  other  sensible  quality.  Our  business  therefore  is  to 
choose  such  water,  for  common  use,  as  is  lightest  and 
without  any  particular  colour,  taste,  or  smell.  In  most  pla- 
ces of  Britain  the  in  habitants  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
choice  of  their  water,  and  few  things  would  contribute  more 
to  health  than  a due  attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  in- 
dolence often  induces  people  to  make  use  of  the  water  that 
is  nearest  them,  without  considering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  be  brought  into  great  towns,  the  strictest 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as  many  diseases 
may  he  occasioned  or  aggravated  by  bad  water  ; and,  when 
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once  it  has  been  procured  at  a great  expence,  people  are 
unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by  filtra- 
tion, or  soft,  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  and  air,  &.c.  are  so 
generally  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time  in  ex- 
plaining them.  We  shall  only,  in  general,  advise  all  to 
avoid  waters  which  stagnate  long  in  small  lakes,  ponds,  or 
thelike,  assuch  waters  often  becomeputrid,  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  with  which  they  abound. 
Even  cattle  frequently  suffer  by  drinking,  in  dry  seasons, 
water  which  has  stood  long  in  small  reservoirs,  without  be- 
ing supplied  by  springs,  or  freshened  with  showers.  All 
wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free  communi- 
cation with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithstanding  they  have  been 
exclaimed  against  by  many  writers,  still  continue  to  be  the 
common  drink  of  almost  every  person  who  can  afford  them  ; 
we  shall  rather  endeavour  to  assist  people  in  their  choice 
of  these  liquors,  than  pretend  to  condemn  what  custom  has 
so  firmly  established.  It  is  not  the  moderate  use  of  sound 
fermented  liquors  which  hurts  mankind;  it  is  excess,  and 
using  such  as  are  ill-prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  strong,  hurt  digestion  ; 
and  the  body  is  so  far  from  being  strengthened  by  them,  „ 
that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed.  Mahy  imagine,  that  hard 
labour  could  not  be  supported  without  drinking  strong  li- 
quors : This  is  a very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never 
taste  strong  liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue, 
but  also  live  much  longer  than  those  who  use  them  daily. 
But,  suppose  strong  liquors  did  enable  a man  to  do  more 
work,  they  must  nevertheless  waste  the  powers  of  life,  and 
occasion  premature  old  age.  They  keep  up  a constant  fe- 
ver, which  exhausts  the  spirits,  heats  and  inflames  the  blood, 
and  disposes  the  body  to  numberless  diseases. 

But,  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as  too 
strong  : When  that  is  the  case,  they  must  either  be  drunk 
new,  or  they  become  sour  and  dead  ; when  such  liquors  are 
drunk  new,  the  fermentation  not  being  over,  they  generate 
air  in  the  bowels,  and  occasion  flatulencies  ; and,  when  kept 
till  stale,  they  sour  on  the  stomach,  and  hurt  digestion.  For 
this  reason  all  rnalt  liquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought  to  be  of  such 
strength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and  then  they  should 
be  used.  When  such  liquors  are  kepttoo  long,  though  they 
should  not  become  sour,  yet  they  generally  contract  a hard- 
ness, which  renders  them  unwholesome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own  liquors. 


Since  preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  became  one  of  the 
most  general  branches  of  business,  every  method  has  been 
tried  to  adulterate  them.  The  great  object  both  to  the  ma- 
kers and  venders  of  liquor  is,  to  render  it  intoxicating. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  this  may  be  done  by  other  ingre- 
dients than  those  which  ought  to  be  used  tor  making  it 
strong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  those  things 
which  are  daily  made  use  of  to  render  licptors  heady.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  practice  is  very  common,  and  that  all 
the  ingredients  used  for  this  purpose  are  of  a narcotic  or 
stupefactive  nature.  But,  as  all  opiates  are  of  a poisonous 
quality,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  consequence  of 
their  general  use.  Though  they  do  not  kill  suddenly,  yet 
they  hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the  stomach,  and 
spoil  the  digestion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept  to  a 
proper  age,  and  used  in  moderation, they  would  prove  real 
blessings  to  mankind.  But,  while  they  are  ill  prepared, 
various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to  excess,  they  must 
have  many  ill  effects. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to  prepare 
their  own  liquors,  but  likewise  their  bread.  Bread  is  so  ne- 
cessary a part  of  diet,  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  be- 
stowed in  order  to  haveit  sound  and  wdiolesome.  for  this, 
purpose,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  it  be  made  of  good 
grain,  but  likewise  properly  prepared,  and  kept  free  from 
all  unwholesome  ingredients.  This,  however,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  is  not  always  the  case  with  bread  prepared 
by  those  who  make  a trade  of  vending  it.  Their  object  is 
rather  to  please  the  eye,  than  to  consult  the  health.  The 
best  bread  is  that  which  is  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  fine; 
well  fermented,  and  made  of  wheat  flour,  or  rather  of  wheat 
and  rye  mixed  together. 

To  specify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  toexplain  their 
nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out  their  effects  in  diffe- 
rent constitutions,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  our  de- 
sign. Instead  of  a detail  of  this  kind,  which  would  not  be 
generally  understood,  and,  of  course,  little  attended  to,  we 
shall  only  mention  the  following  easy  rules  with  respect  to 
the  choice  of  aliment. 

Persons,  whose  solids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought  to 
avoid  all  viscid  food,  or  such  things  as  are  hard  of  diges- 
tion. Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  solid;  and  they 
should  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  should  be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
everything  thatis  highly  nourishing,  as  fatmeat,  rich  wines, 
strong  ale,  and  suchlike.  Their  food  should  consist  mostly 
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of  bread  and  other  vegetable  substances  ; and  their  drink 
ought  to  be  water,  whey,  or  small  beer. 

Fat  people  should  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourishing  diet. 
They  ought  frequently  to  use  radish,  garlic,  spices,  or  such 
things  as  are  heating  and  promote  perspiration  and  urine. 
Their  drink  should  be  water,  coffee,  tea,  or  the  like  ; and 
they  ought  to  take  much  exercise  and  little  sleep. 

- Those  who  are  too  lean  must  follow  an  opposite  course. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whose  food  is  apt 
to  sour  on  the  stomach,  should  live  much  on  flesh-meats  ; 
and  those  who  are  afflicted  with  hot  alkaline  eructations, 
ought  to  use  a diet  consisting  chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affected  w ith  the  gout,  low  spirits,  hypo- 
chondriac, or  hysteric  disorders,  ought  to  avoid  all  flatu- 
lent food,  every  thing  that  his  viscid,  or  hard  of  digestion, 
all  salted  or  smoke-dried  provisions,  and  whatever  is  austere, 
acid,  or  apt  to  sour  on  the  stomach.  Their  food  should  be 
light,  spare,  cool,  and  of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  suited  to  the  age  and  con- 
stitution, but  also  to  the  manner  of  life  : A sedentary  or 

studious  person  should  live  more  sparingly  than  one  who 
labours  hard  without  doors.  Many  kinds  of  food  will  nou- 
rish a peasant  very  well,  which  would  he  almost  indigesti- 
ble to  a citizen  ; and  the  latter  will  live  upon  a diet  on 
which  the  former  would  starve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  constant  use  of 
one  kind  of  food  might  have  some  bad  effects.  Nature 
teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety  of  aliment  which  she 
has  provided  for  man,  and  likewise  by  giving  him  an  appe- 
tite for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Those  who  labour  under  any  particular  disease,  ought  to 
avoid  such  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to  increase  it.  For 
example,  a gouty  person  should  not  use  rich  wines,  strong 
soups,  or  gravies,  and  should  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is 
troubled  with  the  gravel  ought  to  shun  all  austere  and  as- 
tringent aliments  ; and  those  who  are  scorbutic  should  not 
indulge  in  animal  food,  &c. 

In  the  first  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be  light, but 
nourishing  and  frequently  used.  Food  that  is  solid,  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is  most  proper  for  the  state  of 
manhood.  The  diet  suited  to  the  last  period  of  life,  when 
nature  is  upon  the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the 
first.  It  should  be  lighter  and  more  diluting  than  that  of 
vigorous  age,  and  likewise  more  frequently  taken. 

It  is  not.  only  necessary  for  health  that  our  diet  be  whole- 
some, but  also  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods.  Some 
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imagine  long  fasting  will  arone  for  excess  ; but  this,  instead  of 
mending  the  matter,  generally  makes  it  worse.  When  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  over-disiended  with  food,  they  lose 
their  proper  tone,  and,  by  long  fasting  they  become  weak,  and 
inflated  with  wind.  Thus  either  gluttony  or  fasting  destroys 
the  powers  of  digestion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  necessary 
for  repairing  the  continual  waste  of  our  bodies,  but  likewise 
to  keep  the  humours  sound  and  sweet.  Our  humours,  even  in 
the  most  healthy  state,  have  a constant  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  supplies  of  fresh  nou- 
rishment : When  that  is  wanting  too  long,  the  putrefaction  often 
proceeds  so  far,  as  to  occasion  very  dangerous  fevers.  From 
hence  we  may  learn  the  necessity  of  regular  meals.  No  person 
can  enjoy  a good  state  of  health,  whose  vessels  are  either  fre- 
quently o vet  charged,  or  the  humours  long  deprived  of  fresh 
supplies  of  chyle. 

Long  fasti  <g  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people ; it  not  only 
vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents  their  growth.  Nor  is  it  less 
injurious  to  the  aged.  Most  persons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are 
afflicted  with  wind  : This  complaint  is  not  only  increased,  but 
even  rendered  dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  by  long  fasting.  Old 
people,  when  their  stomachs  are  empty,  are  frequently  seized 
with  giddiness,  head  achs,  and  faintness.  These  complaints  may 
generally  be  removed  b’y  a bit  of  bread  and  a glass  of  wine,  or 
taking  any  other  solid  food  ; which  plainly  points  out  the  method 
of  preventing  them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  sudden  deaths, 
which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  are  occasioned 
by  fasting  too  long,  as  it  exhausts  the  spirits,  and  fills  the 
bowels  with  wind  ; we  would  therefore  advise  people,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  never  to  allow  their  stomachs  to  be  too  long 
empty.  Many  people  take  nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea  and 
a bit  of  bread,  from  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three  next 
afternoon.  Such  may  be  said  almost  to  fast  three-fourths'  of 
their  time.  This  can  haidly  fail  to  min  the  appetite,  vitiate  the 
humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind  ; all  which  might  be 
prevented  by  a solid  breakfast. 

It  is  a very  common  practice  to  eat  a light  breakfast  and  a 
heavy  supper.  This  custom  ought  to  be  reversed.  When 
people  sup  late,  their  supper  should  be  very  light:  but  the 
breakfast  ought  always  to  be  solid.  If  any  one  eats  a light 
supper,  goes  soon  to  bed,  and  rises  betimes  in  the  morning,  he 
will  be  sure  to  find  an  appetite  for  his  breakfast,  and  he  may 
freely  indulge  it. 

The  strong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  suffer  so  much  from 
fasting  as  the  weak  and  delicate  : but  they  run  great  hazard 
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from  its  opposite,  viz.  repletion.  Many  diseases,  especially  fe- 
vers, are  the  effect  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  fulness  of  the  ves- 
sels. Strong  people,  in  high  health,  have  generally  a great 
quantity  of  bloed  and  other  humours.  When  these  are  suddenly 
increased,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nourishing  diet,  the  ves- 
sels become  too  much  distended,  and  obstructions  and  inflamma- 
tions  ensue.  Hence  so  many  people  are  seized  with  inflammatory 
and  eruptive  fevers,  after  a feast  or  debauch. 

All  great  and  sudden  changes  in  diet  are  dangerous.  What  the 
stomach  has  been  long  accustomed  to  digest,  though  less  whole- 
some, will  agree  better  with  it  than  food  of  a more  salutary  na- 
ture which  it  has  not  been  used  to.  When  therefore  a change 
becomes  necessary,  it  ought  always  to  be  made  gradually ; a 
sudden  transition  from  a poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and  luxurious 
diet,  on  the  contrary,  might  so  disturb  the  functions  of  the  body 
as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  occasion  death  itself. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would  not  be 
understood  as  condemning  every  small  deviation  from  it.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  for  people  at  all  times  to  avoid  some  degree 
of  excess,  and  living  too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the 
smallest  deviation  dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to 
vary  a little,  sometimes  taking  more,  sometimes  less,  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  provided  always  that  regard 
be  had  to  moderation. 


WVHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  cause  of  diseases. 


F:  w are  aware  of  the  danger  arising  fr,  n it.  People  gene- 
ra iy  pay  some  attention  to  what  they  eat  and  drink,  but  seldom 
regard  what  goes  into  the  lung*,  though  the  latter  proves  often 
more  suddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  most  bodies  with  which 
it  comes  into  contac  t,  and  is  often  so  replenished  with  those  of  a 
noxious  quality,  as  to  occasion  immediate  death.  But  such 
violent  effects  seldom  happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their 
guard  against  them.  The  less  pet ceptihle  influences  of  bad  air 
prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind:  we  shall  therefore 
endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  these,  and  to  show  from  whence 
the  danger  chiefly  arises. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever  greatly 
alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  &c.  renders  it  un- 
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wholesome:  For  example,  that  which  is  too  hot  dissipates  the- 
watery  parts  of  tiie  blood,  exalts  the  bile,  and  renders  the 
whole  humours  adust  and  thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and 
inflammatory  fevers,  choleia  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  ob- 
structs the  perspiration,  constringes  the  solids,  and  condenses 
the  fluids.  It  occasions  rheumatisms,  coughs  and  catarrhs,  with 
other  diseases  of  the  jhroat  and  breast.  Air  that  is  too  moist 
destroys  the  elasticity  or  spring  of  the  solids,  induces  phlegmatic 
or  lax  constitutions,  and  disposes  the  body  to  agues,  or  inter- 
mitting fevers,  dropsies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  into  one 
place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  current,  it  soon  becomes  un- 
wholesome. Hence  it  is  that  delicate  persons  are  so  apt  to 
turn  sick  or  faint  in  crowded  churches,  assemblies,  or  any  place 
where  the  air  is  exhausted  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the 
like. 

In  great  cities  so  many  things  tend  to  pollute  the  air,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  so  fatal  to  the  inhabitants.  I he  air 
' in  cities  is  not  only  breathed  repeatedly  over,  but'  is  likewise 
loaded  with  sulphur,  smoke,  and  other  exhalations,  besides 
the  vapours  continually  arising  from  innumerable  putrid  sub- 
stances, as  dunghills,  slaughter-houses,  &cc.  All  possible  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  streets  ©f  large  towns  open  and 
wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a free  current  through  them. 
They  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a city  than  dirty 
streets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church-yards  in 
the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  this  be  the  effect  of 
ancient  superstition,  or  owing  to  the  increase  of  suck  towns, 
is  a matter  of  no  consequence.  Whatever  gave  rise  to  the 
custom,  it  is  a bad  one.  It  is  habit  alone  which  reconciles 
us  to  these  things  ; by  means  of  which  the  most  ridiculous, 
nay,  pernicious  customs,  often  become  sacred.  Certain  it  is, 
that  thousands  of  putrid  carcasses,  so  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  a place  where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail  to  taint 
it ; and  that  such  air,  when  breathed  into  the  lungs,  must  oc- 
casion diseases.* 

Burying  within  churches  is  a practice  still  more  detestable. 
The  air  in  churches  is  seldom  good,  and  the  effluvia  from 
putrid  carcasses  must  render  it  still  worse.  Churches  are  com- 
monly old  buildings  with  arched  roofs.  They  are  seldom 

* In  most  eastern  countries  it  was  customary  to  bury  their  dead  at  some  distance 
from  any  town.  As  this  practice  obtained  among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  also 
the  Romans,  it  is  strange  that  the  western  parts  of  Europe  Should  not  have  followed 
their  example  in  a custom  so  truly  laudable. 
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open  above  once  a week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  or 
open  windows,  and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occasions  that 
damp,  musty,  unwholesome  smell  which  one  feels  upon  entering 
a church,  and  renders  it  a very  unsafe  place  for  the  weak  and 
valetudinary.  These  inconveniencies  might,  in  a great  measure, 
be  obviated,  by  prohibiting  all  persons  from  burying  within 
churches,  by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a stream  of 
fresh  air  to  pass  frequently  through  them,  by  opening  opposite 
doors  and  windows. 

Wherever  air  stagnates  long,  it  becomes  unwholesome. 
Hence  the  unhappy  persons  confined  in  jaiis  not  only  contract 
malignant  fevers  themselves,  but  often  communicate  them  to 
others.  Nor  are  many  of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them 
houses,  possessed  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better  than 
jails.  These  low  dirty  habitations  are  the  verv  lurking-places 
of  bad  air  and  contagious  diseases.  Such  as  live  in  them 
seldom  enjoy  good  health  ; and  their  children  commonly  die 
young.  In  the  choice  of  a house,  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  open 
free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to  make 
houses  close  and  warm,  contribute  not  a little  to  render  them  un- 
wholesome. No  house  can  be  wholesome  unless  the  air  has  a 
free  passage  through  it.  For  which  reason  houses  ought  daily  to 
be  ventilated,  by  opening  opposite  windows,  and  admitting  a 
current  of  fresh  air  into  every  room.  Beds,  instead  of  being 
made  up  as  soon  as  people  rise  out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned 
down,  and  exposed  to  the  fresh  air  from  the  open  windows 
through  the  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious  vapour,  and 
could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health  of  tiie  inhabitants. 

In  hospitals,  jails,  ships,  &c.  where  that  cannot  be  conve- 
niently done,  ventilators  should  be  used.  The  method  of 
expelling  foul,  and  introducing  fresh  air,  by  means  of  venti- 
lators, is  a most  salutary  invention,  and  is  indeed  the  most  useful 
of  all  our  modern  medical  improvements.  It  is  capable  of  uni- 
versal application,  and  is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages, 
both  to  those  in  health  and  sickness.  In  all  places,  where 
numbers  of  people  are  crowded  together,  ventilation  becomes 
absolutely  necessary. 

Air  which  stagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c.  See.  is  ex- 
tremely noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoided  as  the 
most  deadly  poison.  It  often  kills  almost  as  quickly  as  light- 
ning. for  this  reason,  people  should  be  very  cautious  in 
opening  cellars  that  have  been  long  shut,  or  going  down  into 
deep  wells,  or  pits,  especially  if  they  have  been  kept  close 
covered. 
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Many  people  who  have  splendid  houses,  choose  to  sleep  in 
small  apartments.  This  conduct  is  very  imprudent.  A bed- 
chamber ought  always  to  be  well  aired.;  as  it  is  generally  oc- 
cupied in  the  night  only,  when  all  doors  and  windows  are 
shut.  It'  a fire  be  kept  in  it,  the  danger  becomes  still  greater. 
Numbers  have  been  stifled  when  asleep  by  a fire  in  a small 
apartment. 

Those  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  business,  to  spend  the 
day  in  close  towns,  ought,  if  possible,  to  sleep  in  the  country. 
Breathing  free  air  in  the  night  will,  in  some  measure,  make  up 
for  the  want  of  it  through  the  day.  This  practice  would  have  a 
greater  effect  in  preserving  the  health  of  citizens  than  i«  com- 
monly imagined. 

Delicate  persons  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  the 
air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  asthmatic 
and  consumptive.  Such  persons  should  fly  cities  as  they  would 
do  the  plague.  The  hypochondriac  are  likewise  much  hurt 
by  it.  I have  often  seen  persons  so  much  afflicted  with  this 
malady  while  in  town,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to 
live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the  country,  were  imme- 
diately relieved.  The  same  observation  holds  with  regard  to 
nervous  and  hysteric  women.  Many  people,  indeed,  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  change  their  situation  in  quest  of  better  air. 
All  we  can  say  to  such  persons  is,  that  they  should  go  as  often 
abroad  into  the  open  air  as  they  can,  that  they  should  admit 
fresh  air  frequently  into  their  houses,  and  take  care  to  keep 
them  very  clean. 

It  was  necessary  in  former  times,  for  safety,  to  surround 
cities,  colleges,  and  even  single  houses,  with  high  walls.  These, 
by  obstructing  the  free  current  of  air,  never  fail  to  render  such 
places  damp  and  unwholesome.  As  such  walls  are  now,  in 
most  parts  of  this  country,  become  useless,  they  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a free  passage  to 
the  air.  Proper  attention  to  Air  and  Cleanliness  would  tend 
more  to  preserve  the  health  of  mankind,  than  all  the  endeavours 
of  the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houses  too  closely  with  planting,  or  thick  woods, 
. likewise  tends  to  render  the  air  unwholesome.  Wood  not  only 
obstructs  the  free  current  of  the  air,  but  sends  forth  great 
quantities  of  moist  exhalations,  which  render  it  constantly 
damp.  Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a proper  distance  from  a 
house,  but  should  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  especially  in  a 
flat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen’s  scats  in  England  arc 
rendered  very  unwholesome  from  the  great  quantity  of  wood 
which  surrounds  them. 

Houses  situated  in  low  marshy  countries,  or  near  large  lakes 
ot  stagnating  water,  are  likewise  unwholesome.  Waters 
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which  stagnate  not  only  render  the  air  damp,  hut  load  it  with 
putrid  exhalations,  which  produce  tne  most  dangerous  and  f ral 
diseases.  Those  who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  irats.iv  countries, 
ought  to  make  choice  of  the  diyest  situations  they  can  find,  to 
live  generously,  and  to  pay  the  strictest  regard  to  cleanliness. 

If  fresh  air  he  necessary  for  those  in  health,  it  is  still  more 
so  for  the  sick,  who  often  lose  their  lives  f r wa  t of  it.  The 
notion  that  sick  people  must  be  kept  very  hot,  is  so  common, 
that  one  can  hardly  enter  into  the  chamber  where  a patient  lies 
without  being  ready  to  faint,  by  reason  of  the  hot  '•ufibcating 
smell.  How  this  must  affect  the  sick,  any  one  roav  ju uge.  No 
medicine  is  so  beneficial  to  the  sick  as  fiesh  air.  It  is  the  most 
reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  administered  with  prudence. 
We  are  not  however  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  ran- 
dom upon  the  sick.  Fiesh  air  is  to  be  let  into  the  chamber 
gradually,  and,  if  possible,  by  opening  the  windows  of  some 
other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a sick  person’s  chamber  may  be  greatly  freshened, 
and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  sprinkling  the  floor,  bed,  &c. 
frequently  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  any  other  strong 
vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  sick  are  crowded  into  the  same 
house,  or,  which  is  often  the  case,  into  the  same  apartment,  the 
frequent  admission  of  fresh  air  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  In- 
firmaries, hospitals,  & c.  are  often  lendered  so  noxious,  for  want 
of  proper  ventilation,  that  the  sit  k run  more  hazard  from  them 
than  from  the  disease.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  putrid 
fevers,  dysenteries,  and  other  infectious  diseases  prevail. 

Physicians,  surgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hospitals,  ought, 
for  their  own  safety,  to  take  care  tiiai  they  be  properly  ventilated. 
Such  persons  as  are  obliged  ro  spend  much  of  their  nme  amongst 
the  sick,  run  great  hazard  o!  being  themselves  infected  when  the 
air  is  bad.  All  hospitals,  and  prates  of  reception  for  the  sick, 
ought  to  have  an  open  situation,  at  some  distance  from  an\  great 
town,  and  such  patients  as  labour  under  any  infectious  disease 
ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  come  near  the  rest. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  EXERCISE. 

MANY  people  look  upou  the  necessity  man  is  under  of 
earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a curse.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  evident  from  the  structure  of  the  body,  that  execisc 
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is  not  less  necessary  than  food  for  the  preservation  of  health; 
Those  whom  poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are 
not  only  the  most  healthy,  but  generally  the  most  happy  part 
of  mankind.  Industry  seldom  tails  to  place  such  above  want, 
and  activity  serves  tiiem  instead  of  physic.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  those  who  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 
The  great  increase  of  inhabitants  in  infant  colonies,  and  the 
common  longevity  of  such  as  follow  agriculture  every  where, 
evidently  prove  it  to  be  the  most  healthful  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  employment. 

The  love  of  activity  shows  itself  very  early  in  man.  So 
strong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot  be  re- 
strained from  exercise,  even  by  the  fear  of  pu  risbment.  Our 
love  of  motion  is  surely  a strong  proof  of  its  utility.  Nature 
implants  no  disposition  in  vain.  It  seems  to  be  a catholic  law 
throughout  the  whole  animal  creation,  that  no  creature,  with- 
out exercise,  sftouid  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  sub- 
sistence. Every  creature,  except  man,  tastes  as  much  of  it 
as  is  necessary.  He  alone,  and  such  animals  as  are  under 
his  direction,  deviate  from  tnis  original  law,  and  they  suffer 
accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  universal  relaxation  of  the 
solids,  which  disposes  the  body  to  innumerable  diseases.  When 
the  solids  aie  relaxed,  neither  the  digestion,  nor  any  of  the 
secretions,  can  be  duly  performed.  In  this  case,  the  worst 
consequences  must  ensue.  How  can  persons  who  loll  all  day 
in  easy  chairs,  and  sleep  all  night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be 
relaxed?  Nor  do  such  greatly  mend  the  matter,  who  never 
stir  abroad  but  in  a coach,  sedan,  or  such  like.  These  ele- 
ganr  pieces  of  luxury  are  become  so  common,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  great  rowns  seem  to  be  in  some  danger  of  losing  the 
use  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one  to 
■walk  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous  would  it 
seem  to  a person  unacquainted  with  modern  luxury,  to  behold 
the  young  and  healthy  swinging  along  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
fellow-creatures  ! or  to  see  a fat  carcase,  over-run  with  diseases 
oc<  asioned  by  inactivity, 

• dozen  horses  !* 

Glandular  obstructions,  now  so  common,  generally  proceed 
from  inactivity.  These  are  the  most  obstinate  of  all  maladies: 

* It  is  not  neceflity,  but  fafhinn,  which  makes  the  use  of  machines  focommon: 
There  are  many  people  who  have  notexercite  enough  to  keep  their  humours  from 
ftagnat.on,  who  yet  da r.  not  ventur  to  make  a vifit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but 
mi  a c..ach or  sedan,  left  they  fhould  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that  men 
lb  ud  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laug  ed  out  of  the  ufo  of  their  limbs,  or  to  th  o«v 
away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity,  or  to  comply  with  a ridi- 
culous fafhfon ! 


dragged  along  the  streets  by  half  a 
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So  long  as  the  liver,  kidnies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform 
their  functions,  health  is  seldom  impaired;  bur,  when  they 
fail,  nothing  can  preserve  it.  Exercise  is  almost  the  only  cure 
we  know  for  glandular  obstructions:  indeed,  it  does  not  al- 
ways succeed  as  a remedy;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  seldom  fail  to  prevent  these  complaints,  were  it  used 
in  due  time.  One  tiring  is  certain,  that  amongst  those  who 
take  sufficient  exercise,  glandular  diseases  are  very  little 
known;  whereas  the  indolent  and  inactive  are  seldom  free 
from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  constant  companions  of  inactivity. 
Nothing  but  exercise  and  open  air  can  brace  and  strengthen  the 
nerves,  ortprevent  the  endless  train  of  diseases  which  proceed 
from  a relaxed  state  of  these  organs.  W e seldom  hear  the  active 
or  laborious  complain  of  nervous  diseases  ; these  are  reserved  for 
the  sons  of  ease  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  completely 
cured  of  these  disorders  by  being  reduced,  from  a state  of  opu- 
lence, to  labour  for  their  daily  bread.  This  plainly  points  out 
the  sources  from  whence  nervous  diseases  flow',  and  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  enjoy  health,  where  the  perspi- 
ration is  not  duly  carried  on;  but  that  can  never  be  the  case 
where  exercise  is  neglected.  When  the  matter  which  ouglrt  to 
be  thrown  off  by  perspiration  is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates 
the  humours,  and  occasions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatism,  &c. 
Exercise  alone  would  prevent  many  of  those  diseases  which 
cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others  where  medicine 
proves  ineffectual. 

A late  author,*  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  health,  says,  that 
the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make  exercise  a part  of  their 
religion.  We  would  recommend  this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and 
valetudinary,  hut  to  ail  whose  business  does  not  oblige  them  to 
take  sufficient  exercise,  as  sedentary  artificers,!  shopkeepers, 
studious  persons,  See.  Such  ought  to  use  exercise  as  regularly 
as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be  done  without  any 
interruption  to  business  or  rea!  loss  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the  mo- 
dern custom  of  lolling  a-bed  too  long  in  a morning.  This  is 

* Clreyne. 

+ Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  women.  They  bear 
confinement  much  belter  than  men,  and  are  fitter  for  every  kind  of  business  which 
does  not  require  much  ftrength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a lufty  fellow 
milking  pins,  needles,  or  watch-wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts  of 
hufbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  fact  is,  we  want  men  for  laborious 
employments,  while  one  half  of  the  other  fex  are  rendered  ui'elcfs  for  want  of 
Occupations  fuited  to  their  ttrength,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employ- 
ments, we  flrould  not  fee  fuclr  numbers  of  them  proflitute  thcmfclvcs  for  bread, 
nor  find  fuch  a waut  of  men  for  the  important  purpofes  of  navigation,  agricul- 
ture, &c. 
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the  general  practice  in  great  towns.  The  inhabitants  of  cities 
seldom  rise  before  eight  or  nine  o’clock  j but  the  morning  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  time  for  exercise,  while  the  stomach  is 
empty,  and  the  body  refreshed  with  sleep.  Besides,  the  morn- 
ing air  braces  and  strengthens  the  nerves,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, answers  the  purpose  of  a cold  bath.  Let  any  one  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  lie  a-bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock, 
rise  by  six  or  seven,  spend  a couple  of  hours  in  walking,  rid- 
ing, or  anv  active  diversion  without  doois,  and  he  will  find 
his  spirits  cheerful  and  serene  through  the  day,  his  appetite 
keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  strengthened.  Custom  soon 
renders  early  rising  agreeable,  and  nothing  contributes  more  to 
the  preservation  of  health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains  of  the 
stomach,  flatulencies,  indigestions,  & c.  These  complaints, 

which  pave  the  way  to.  many  others,  are  not  to  be  removed  by- 
medicines.  They  can  only  be  cured  by  a vigorous  course  of 
exercise,  to  which  indeed  they  seldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercise,  if  possible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  the  open 
air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various  methods  may  be 
contrived  for  exercising  the  body  within  doors,  as  the  dumb 
bell,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adhere 
strictly  to  any  particular  kind  of  exercise.  The  best  way  is  to 
take  them  by  turns,  and  to  use  that  longest  which  is  most 
suitable  to  the  strength  and  constitution.  These  kinds  of  exer- 
cise which  give  action  to  most  of  the  bodily  organs,  are  always 
to  be  preferred,  as  walking,  running,  riding,  digging,  swim- 
ming, and  such  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  active  and  manly  diversions 
are  now  so  little  practised.  Diversions  make  people  take  more 
exercise  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  are  of  the  greatest 
service  to  such  as  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  . labouring  for 
their  bread.  As  active  diversions  lose  ground,  those  of  a 
sedentary  kind  seem  to  prevail.  Sedentary  diversions  are  of 
no  other  use  but  to  consume  time.  Instead  of  relieving  the 
mind,  they  often  require  more  thought  than  either  study  or 
business.  Every  thing  that  induces  people  to  sit  still,  unless  it 
be  some  necessary  employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diversions  which  afford  the  best  exercises  are,  hunting, 
shooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand-ball,  golff,*'  &c.  These 
exercise  the  limbs,  promote  perspiration,  and  the  other  secre- 
tions. They  likewise  strengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firmness 
and  agility  to  the  whole  body. 


* Golff  is  a diverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is  well  calculated  for 
excrcifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken  in  Inch  moderation,  as  neither  to 
over-haat  nor  fatigue.  It  has  greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of 
ihofe  games  which  cannot  be  played  without  violence, 
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Such  as  can,  ought  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  a-tlay,  on 
horse-hack:  those  who  cannot  ride,  should  employ  tire  same 
time  in  walking.  Exercise  should  never  be  continued  too  long. 
Over-fatigue  prevents  the  benefit  of  exercise,  and  weakens 
instead  of  strengthening  the  body. 

Every  man  should  lay  himself  under  some  sort  of  necessity 
to  take  exercise.  Indolence,  like  other  vices,  when  indulged, 
gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes  agreeable.  Hence  many 
who  were  fond  of  exercise  in  the  early  part  of  life,  become 
quite  averse  to  it  afterwards.  T his  is  the  case  of  most  hypo- 
chondriac and  gouty  people,  which  renders  their  diseases  in  a 
great  measure  incurable. 

In  some  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging  every 
man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  some  mechanical  employ- 
ment. Whether  such  laws  were  designed  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  or  the  encouragement  of  manufacture,  is  a question 
of  no  importance.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  fre- 
quently to  amuse  and  exercise  themselves  in  this  way,  it  might 
have  many  good  effects.  They  would  at  least  derive  as  much 
honour  from  a few  masterly  specimens  of  their  own  workman- 
ship, as  from  the  character  of  having  ruined  most  of  their 
companions  by  gaming,  or  drinking.  Besides,  men  of  leisure, 
by  applying  themselves  to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve 
them,  to  the  great  benefit  of  society. 

Indolence  not  only  occasions  diseases,  and  renders  men  use- 
less to  society,  but  promotes  all  manner  of  vice.  To  say  a 
man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  calling  him  vicious.  The  mind, 
if  not  engaged  in  some  useful  pursuit,  is  constantly  in  quest 
of  ideal  pleasures,  or  impressed  with  apprehensions  of  some 
imaginary  evil.  From  these  sources  proceed  most  of  the  mi- 
series of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never  intended  to  be 
idle.  Inactivity  frustrates  the  very  design  of  his  creation; 
whereas  an  active  life  i6  the  best  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the 
greatest  preservative  of  health. 


C H A P.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regulated.  Too 
little  sleep  weakens  the  nerves,  exhausts  the  spirits,  and 
occasions  diseases  ; and  too  much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the 
body  gross,  and  disposes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  such 
like.  A medium  ought  therefore  to  be  observed  ; but  this  is 
not  easy  to  fix.  Children  require  more  sleep  than  grown  per- 
sons, the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  such  as  eat  and  drink 
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freely  than  those  who  live  abstemiously.  Besides,  the  real 
quantity  of  sleep  cannot  be  measured  by  time  : as  one  person 
•will  be  more  refreshed  by  five  or  six  hours  sleep,  than  another 
by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  sleep  as 
they  please ; but,  for  adults,  six  or  seven  hours  is  certainly 
sufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to  exceed  eight.  Those  who  lie 
more  than  eight  hours  a-bed  may  slumber,  but  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  sleep  ; such  generally  toss  and  dream  away  the  fore- 
part of  the  night,  sink  to  rest  towards  morning,  and  dose  till 
noon.  The  best  way  to  make  sleep  sound  and  refreshing  is  to 
rise  betimes.  The  custom  of  lolling  a-bed  for  nine  or  ten 
hours,  not  only  makes  the  sleep  less  refreshing,  but  relaxes  the 
nerves,  and  greatly  weakens  the  constitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  season  for  sleep.  No- 
thing" more  certainly  destroys  the  constitution  than  night-watch- 
ing. It  is  great  pity  that  a practice  so  destructive  to  health 
should  be  so  much  in  fashion.  IIow  quickly  the  want  of  rest 
in  due  season  will  blast  the  most  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin 
the  best  constitution,  is  evident  from  the  ghastly  countenances 
of  those  who,  as  the  phrase  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night 
into  day. 

To  make  sleep  refreshing,  the  following  things  are  requisite. 
First,  to  take  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air,  through  the 
day;  next,  to  eat  a light  supper;  and  lastly,  to  He  down  with 
a mind  as  cheerful  and  serene  as  possible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercise  will  prevent  sleep,  as 
well  as  too  little.  We  seldom  however  hear  the  active  and 
laborious  complain  of  restless  nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and 
slothful  who  generally  have  these  complaints.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  a bed  of  down  should  not  be  refreshing  to  a person  who 
lolls  all  day  in  an  easy  chair  ? A great  part  of  the  pleasure  of 
life  consists  in  alternate  rest  and  motion;  but  they  who  neglect 
the  latter  can  never  relish  the  former.  The  labouier  enjoys 
more  true  luxury  in  plain  food  and  sound  sleep,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  sumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows,  where  exercise 
is  wanting. 

That  light  suppers  cause  sound  sleep,  is  true  even  to  a pro- 
verb. Many  persons,  if  they  exceed  the  least  at  that  meal, 
are  sure  to  have  uneasy  nights;  and,  if  they  fall  asleep,  the 
load  and  oppression  on  their  stomach  and  spirits  occasion  fright- 
ful dreams,  broken  and  distuibed  repose,  night-mares,  &c. 
Were  the  same  persons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light  supper,  or  sit 
up  till  what  they  eat  were  pretty  well  digested,  they  would 
enjoy  sound  sleep,  and  rise  refreshed  and  cheerful.  There  are 
indeed  some  people  who  cannot  sleep  unless  they  have  eat 
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some  solid  food  at  night,  but  this  does  not  imply  the  necessity 
of  a heavy  su;  per ; besides,  these  are  generally  persons  who 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  this  method,  and  who  do  not 
take  a sufficient  quantity  of  solid  food  through  the  day. 

Nothing  more  certainly  disturbs  our  repose  than  anxiety. 
When  the  mind  is  not  at  ease,  one  seldom  enjoys  sound  sleep. 
That  greatest  of  human  blessings  flies  the  wretched,  and  visits 
the  happy,  the  cheerful,  and  the  gay.  This  is  a sufficient  rea- 
son why  every  man  should  endeavour  to  be  as  easy  in  his  mind 
as  possible  when  he  goes  to  rest.  Many,  by  indulging  grief 
and  anxious  thought,  have  banished  sound  sleep  so  long,  that 
thev  could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night,  is  generally 
reckoned  most  refreshing.  Whether  this  be  effect  of  habit 
or  not,  is  hard  to  say  ; but,  as  most  people  are  accustomed  to 
go  early  to  bed  when  young,  it  may  be  presumed  that  sleep  at 
this  season  will  prove  most  refreshing  to  them  ever  after.  Whe- 
ther the  fore-part  of  the  night  be  best  for  sleep  or  not,  surely 
the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fittest  both  for  business  and  amuse- 
ment. I hardly  ever  knew  an  early  riser  who  did  not  enjoy  a 
good  state  of  health. 

Of  Clothing. 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  climate.  Custom 
has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this  article  ; but  no 
custom  can  ever  change  the  nature  of  things  so  far,  as  to  ren- 
der the  same  clothing  fit  for  an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla 
and  the  island  of  Jamaica.  It  is  not  indeed  necessary  to  ob- 
serve an  exact  proportion  betwixt  the  quantity  of  clothes  we 
wear  and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well  as 
to  the  openness  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and  violence  of 
storms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perspiration  free,  it 
is  less  necessary  to  cover  the  body  with  a great  quantity  of 
clothes  ; but  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  the  skin  becomes 
rigid  and  the  humours  more  cool,  the  clothing  should  be  in- 
creased Many  diseases  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed 
from  a defect  of  perspiration  ; these  may,  in  some  measure,  he 
prevented  by  a suitable  addition  to  the  clothing,  or  by  wearing 
such  as  are  better  calculated  for  promoting  the  discharge  from 
the  skin,  ns  clothes  made  of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

Flannel  indeed  is  now  worn  by  almost  every  young  fellow. 
This  custom  is  extremely  preposterous.  It  not  only  makes 
them  weak  and  effeminate,  but  renders  flannel  less  useful  at  a 
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time  of  life  when  it  becomes  more  necessary.  No  young  per- 
son ought  to  wear  flannel,  unless  (he  Rheumatism  or  some 
other  disease  renders  it  necessary. 

The  clothing  ought  likewise  to  be  suited  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough  for  summer,  which 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  winter.  The  greatest  caution, 
however,  is  necessary  in  making  these  changes.  We  ought 
neither  to  put  off  our  winter  clothes  too  soon,  nor  to  wear 
our  summer  ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  winter  often 
sets  in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have  frequently 
very  cold  weather  even  after  the  commencement  of  the  sum- 
mer months.  It  would  likewise  be  prudent  not  to  make  the 
change  all  at  once,  but  to  do  it  gradually;  and  indeed  the 
changes  of  apparel  in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  incon- 
siderable, especially  among  those  who  have  passed  the  meridian 
of  life. 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being  made  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  pride  or  vanity.  Mankind  in  all  ages  seem 
to  have  considered  clothes  in  this  view  ; accordingly  their 
fashion  and  figure  have  been  continually  varying  with  very 
little  regard  either  to  health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency : 
A farthingale,  for  example,  may  be  very  necessary  in  hot 
southern  climates,  but  surely  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  in 
the  cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  the  human  shape  is  often  attempted  to  be  mended  by 
dress,  and  those  who  know  no  better  believe  that  mankind 
would  be  monsters  without  its  assistance.  All  attempts  of  this 
nature  are  highly  pernicious.  The  most  destructive  of  them 
in  this  country  is  that  of  squeezing  the  stomach  and  bowels 
into  as  narrow  a compass  as  possible,  to  procure,  what  is 
falsely  called,  a fine  shape.  By  this  practice  the  action  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
almost  all  the  vital  functions,  are  obstructed.  Hence  proceed 
indigestions,  syncopes,  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  consumptions 
of  the  lungs,  &c. 

The  feet  likewise  often  suffer  by  pressure.  How  a small 
foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  l will  not  pretend  to  say ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  this  notion  has  made  many  persons  lame. 
Almost  nine-tenths  of  mankind  are  troubled  with  corns : a 
disease  that  is  seldom  or  never  occasioned  but  by  strait  shoes. 
Corns  are  not  only  very  troublesome,  but,  by  rendering  people 
unable  to  walk,  they  may  likewise  be  considered  as  the  remote 
cause  of  other  diseases. 

The  size  and  figure  of  the  shoe  ought  certainly  to  be  adapted 
to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as  well  shaped  as  (he 
hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes  as  free  and  easy  as  that  of 
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the  fingers  j yet  persons  in  the  advanced  period  of  life  are  scarce 
able  to  make  any  use  of  their  toes.  They  are  generally,  by 
narrow  shoes,  squeezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often  laid  over  one 
another  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  incapa- 
ble of  motion.  Nor  is  the  high  heel  less  hurtful  than  the  nar- 
row toe.  A lady  may  . seem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes, 
but  she  will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  strains  her 
joints,  distorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  stoop,  and  utterly  destroy  s 
all  her  ease  and  gracefulness  of  motion  : It  is  entirely  owing  to 
shoes  with  high  heels  and  narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in 
ten  can  he  said  to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c.  when  drawn  too  tight, 
not  only  prevent  the  free  motion  and  use  of  the  parts  about 
which  they  are  bound,  but  likewise  obstiuct  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nourishment  and  growth 
of  these  parts,  and  occasions  various  diseases.  Tight  bandages 
about  the  neck,  as  stocks,  cravats,  necklaces,  &cc.  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  They  obstruct  the  blood  in  its  course 
from  the  brain,  by  which  means  head-achs,  vertigos,  apoplexies, 
and  other  fatal  diseases  are  often  occasioned. 

The  perfection  of  dress  is  to  be  easy  and  clean.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one  to  make  himself  a 
slave  to  fine  clothes.  . Such  a’ one,  and  many  such  there  are, 
would  rather  remain  as  fixt  as  a statue  from  morning  to  sight, 
than  discompose  a single  hair,  or  alter  the  position  of  a pin. 
Were  we  to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for  diess,  it 
would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people  called  Quakers. 
They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and  often  elegant,  without  any 
thing  superfluous.  What  others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces, 
ruffles,  and  ribbands,  they  bestow  upon  superior  cleanliness. 
Finery  is  only  the  affectation  of  dress,  and  very  often  covers  a 
great  deal  of  dirt. 

We  shall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that  it  ought 
not  only  to  be  suited  to  the  climate,  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  period  of  life;  but  likewise  to  the  temperature  and  con- 
stitution. Robust  persons  are  abie  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat 
better  than  the  delicate  ; consequently  may  be  less  attentive  to 
their  cloathing.  But  the  precise  quantity  of  clothes  necessary 
for  any  person  cannot  be  determined  by  reasoning.  It  is  en- 
tirely a matter  of  experience,  and  every  man  is  the  best 
judge  for  himself  what  quantity  of  clothing  is  necessary  to  keep 
him  warm. 
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MODERN  author*  observes,  that  temperance  and  exer- 


cise are  the  two  best  physicians  in  the  world.  He  might 
have  added,  that  if  these  were  duly  regarded,  there  would  be 
little  occasion  for  any  other.  Temperance  may  justly  be 
called  the  parent  of  health  ; yet  numbers  of  mankind  act  as 
if  they  thought  diseases  and  death  too  slow  in  their  progress,  and 
by  intemperance  and  debauch,  seem,  as  it  were,  to  solicit  then- 
approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very  con- 
struction of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on  that  state  of 
the  solids  and  fluids  which  fits  them  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  vital  functions  ; and,  so  long  as  these  go  regularly  on, 
we  are  sound  and  well ; but  whatever  disturbs  them,  necessarily 
impairs  health.  Intemperance,  however,  never  fails  to  dis- 
order the  whole  animal  ceconomy  ; it  hurts  the  digestion,  re- 
laxes the  nerves,  renders  the  'different  secretions  irregular, 
vitiates  the  humours,  and  occasions  numberless  diseases. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourishment  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, affords  a striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intemperance. 
Moisture  and  manure  greatly  promote  vegetation  ; yet  an  over- 
quantity of  either  will  entirely  prevent  it.  The  best  things 
become  hurtful,  nay  destructive,  when  carried  to  excess. 
Hence  we  learn,  that  the  highest  degree  of  human  wisdom 
consists  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  passions  so  as  to  avoid 
all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  entitles  us  to  the  charac- 
ter of  rational  beings.  The  slave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the 
disgrace  of  human  nature. 

I he  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  various  pas- 
sions, for  the  propagation  of  the  species,  the  preservation  of 
the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is  the  abuse  of  these  pas- 
sions ; and  moderation  consists  in  the  proper  regulation  of 
them.  Men,  not  contented  with  satisfying  the  simple  calls  of 
Nature,  create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  search 
of  something  that  may  gratify  them  ; but  imaginary  wants 
never  can  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content  with  little;  but 
luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence  the  epicure,  the  drunkard, 
and  the  debauchee  seldom  stop  in  their  career,  till  their  money, 
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or  their  constitution,  fails  : Then  indeed  they  generally  see  their 
error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  fixt  rules  with  regard  to  diet,  on 
account  of  the  different  constitutions  of  mankind.  The  most 
ignorant  person,  however,  certainly  know's  what  is  meant  by 
excess ; and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  chooses,  to 
avoid  it. 

i The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  study  simplicity.  Nature  de- 
lights in  the  most  plain  and  simple  food,  and  every  animal 
except  man,  follows  her  dictates.  Man  alone  riots  at  large, 
and  ransacks  the  whole  creation  in  quest  of  luxuries,  to  his 
own  destruction.  An  elegant  writer*  of  the  last  age,  speaks 
thus  of  intemperance  in  diet:  “ For  my  parr,  when  I behold 
a fashionable  table  set  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I fancy  that 
I see  gouts  and  dropsies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other 
innumerable  distempers,  lying  in  ambuscade  among  the 
dishes.” 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  less  destructive  than  in 
diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate  pursuit  of  carnal  plea- 
sures, or  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors,  ruin  the  best  con- 
stitution ! indeed  these  vices  generally  _ go  hand  in  hand. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  so  often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life, 
■worn  out  with  diseases,  and  hasting  with  swift  pace  to  an  un- 
timely grave.  Did  men  reflect  on  the  painful  diseases,  and 
premature  deaths,  which  are  daily  occasioned  by  intemperance, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  make  them  shrink  back  with  horror 
from  the  indulgence  even  of  their  darling  pleasures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone;  the  innocent 
too  often  feel  the  direful  effects  of  it.  How  many  wretched 
orphans  are  to  he  seen  embracing  dunghills,  whose  parents, 
regardless  of  the  future,  spent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might 
have  served  to  bring  up  their  offspring  in  a decent  manner  ? 
How  often  do  we  behold  the  miserable  mother,  with  her  help- 
less infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  ciuel  father  is  indulging 
his  insatiate  appetites? 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  misery,  but  even  extir- 
pated, by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  prevent 
propagation,  and  to  shorten  the  lives  of  children,  as  the  in- 
temperance of  parents.  The  poor  man  who  labours  all  day, 
and  at  night  lies  down  contented  with  his  humble  fare,  can 
boast  a numerous  offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  sunk  in 
ease  and  luxury,  often  languishes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample 
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fortunes.  Even  states  and  empires  feel  the  influence  of  intem- 
perance, and  rise  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Instead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intemperance, 
and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health,  we  shall  only, 
by  way  of  example,  make  a few  observations  on  one  particular 
species  of  that  vice,  viz.  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  act  of  intoxication  puts  Nature  to  the  expence  of  a 
fever,  in  order  to  discharge  the  poisonous  draught.  When 
this  is  repeated  almost  every  day,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  con- 
sequences. That  constitution  must  be  strong  indeed  which  is 
able  long  to  hold  out  under  a daily  fever  ! But  fevers  occasioned 
by  drinking  do  not  always  go  off  in  a day  ; they  frequently  end 
in  an  inflammation  of  the  breast,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce 
fatal  effects. 

Though  the  drunkard  should  not  fall  by  an  acute  disease, 
he  seldom  escapes  those  of  a chronic  kind.  Intoxicating  li- 
quors, when  used  to  excess,  weaken  the  bowels  and  spoil  the 
digestion  ; they  destroy  the  power  of  the  nerves,  and  occasion 
paralytic  and  convulsive  disorders;  they  likewise  heat  and  in- 
flame the  blood,  destroy  its  balsamic  quality,  render  it  unfit 
for  circulation,  and  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  Hence  ob- 
structions, atrophies,  dropsies,  and  consumptions  of  the  lungs. 
These  are  the  common  ways  in  which  drunkards  make  their 
exit.  Diseases  of  this  kind,  when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking, 
seldom  admit  of  a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who  seldom 
get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  soaking,  as  it  is  called, 
though  its  effects  be  not  so  violent,  is  not  less  pernicious. 
When  the  vessels  are  kept  constantly  full  and  upon  the  stretch, 
the  diffetent  digestions  can  neither  be  truly  performed,  nor  the 
humours  properly  prepared.  Hence  most  people  of  this  cha- 
racter are  afflicted  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous  sores  in 
the  legs,  See.  if  these  disorders  do  not  appear,  they  are  seized 
with  low  spirits,  hypochondriacal  disorders,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  indigestion. 

Consumptions  are  now  so  common,  that  it  is  thought  one 
tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  die  of  that  disease. 
Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  causes  to  which  we  must 
impute  the  increase  of  consumptions.  The  great  quantities 
of  viscid  malt-liquor  drank  hy  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
land, cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  sizy  and  unfit  for  circu- 
lation; from  whence  proceed  obstructions  and  inflammations 
of  the  lungs.  There  arc  few  great  ale-drinkers  who  are  riot 
phthisical : nor  is  that  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the 

glutinous  and  almost  indigestible  nature  of  strong  a’e. 
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Those  who  drink  ardent  spirits  or  strong  wines,  run  still 
greater  hazard ; these  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the  blood, 
and  tear  the  tender  vessels  of  the  lungs  in  pieces ; yet  so 
great  is  the  consumption  of  them  in  this  country,  that  one 
would  almost  be  induced  to  think  the  inhabitants  lived  upon 
them.* 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from  misfortunes 
in  life.  The  miserable  fly  to  it  for  relief.  It  affords  them 
indeed  a temporary  ease.  But,  alas,  this  solace  is  short-lived, 
and  when  it  is  over,  the  spirits  sink  as  much  below  their  na- 
tural tone  as  they  had  before  been  raised  above  it.  Hence  a 
repetition  of  the  dose  becomes  necessary,  and  every  fresh  dose 
makes  way  f»r  another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch  becomes  a 
slave  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a sacrifice  to  what  at 
first,  perhaps,  was  taken  only  as  a medicine.  No  man  is  so  de- 
jected as  the  drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence 
it  is,  that  those  who  have  the  greatest  flow  of  spirits  while  the 
glass  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the  most  melancholy 
when  sober,  and  often  put  an  end  to  their  own  miserable  ex- 
istence in  a fit  of  spleen  or  ill  humour. 

Drunkenness  not  only  proves  destructive  to  health,  but 
likewise  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  strange  that  crea- 
tures who  value  themselves  on  account  of  a superior  degree 
of  reason  to  that  of  brutes,  should  take  pleasure  in  sinking  so 
far  below  them.  Were  such  as  voluntarily  deprive  themselves 
of  the  use  of  reason,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that  condition, 
it  would  seem  but  a just  punishment.  Though  this  be  not  the 
consequence  of  one  act  of  intoxication,  it  seldom  fails  to  suc- 
ceed a course  of  it.  By  a habit  of  drinking,  the  greatest  genius 
is  often  reduced  to  a mere  iditjt.f 

* We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  immense  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and 
its  environs,- besides  the  great  quantity  of  foreign  spirits- duly  entered,  and  the 
still  greater  quantity  which  is  supposed  to  be  smuggled,  it  is  computed  that 
above  two  thousand  private  stills  are  constantly  employed  in  preparing  a poisonous 
liquor  called  Molasses.  The  common  people  have  got  so  universally  into  the  habit 
of  drinking  this  base  spirit,  that,  when  a porter  or  labourer  is  seen  reeling  along 
the  streets,  they  say,  he  has  got  molassed. 

+ It  is  amazing  that  ouv  improvements  in  arts,  learning  and  politeness,  have 
not  put  the  barbarous  custom  of  drinking  to  excess  out  of  fashion.  It  is  indeed 
less  common  in  South  Britain  than  it  was  formerly ; but  it  still  prevails  very  much 
in  the  North,  where  this  relic  of  barbarity  is  mistaken  for  hospitality.  There  no 
man  is  supposed  to  entertain  his  guests  well,  who  does  not  make  them  drunk. 
Forcing  people  to  drink,  is  certainly  the  greatest  piece  of  rudeness  that  any  man 
can  be  guilty  of.  Manliness,  complaisance,  or  mere  good  nature,  may  induce  a 
man  to  take  his  glass,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well  take  poison. 
The  custom  of  drinking  to  excess  has  long  been  out  of  fashion  in  France;  and,  as 
it  begins  to  lose  ground  among  the  politer  part  of  the  English,  we  hope  it  will 
soon  be  banished  from  every  part  of  this  island, 
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Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtfut  to  young  persons.  It  heats 
their  blood,  impairs  their  strength,  and  obstructs  their  growth  : 
besides,  the  frequent  use  of  strong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of 
life,  destroys  any  benefit  that  might  arise  from  them  afterwards. 
Those  who’ make  a practice  of  drinking  generous  liquors  when 
young,  cannot  expect  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them  as  a cordial 
in  the  decline  of  life. 

Drunkenness  is  not  only  in  itself  a most  abominable  vice, 
but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others.  T here  is  hardly  any 
crime  so  horrid  that  the  drunkard  will  not  perpetrate  for  tli^e 
love  of  liquor.  We  have  known  mothers  sell  their  children’s 
clothes,  the  food  that  they  should  have  eat,  and  afterwards 
even  the  children  themselves,  in  order  to  purchase  the  accursed 
draught. 


« 
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OF  CLEANLINESS. 

THE  want  of  cleanliness  is  a fault  which  admits  of  no 
excuse.  Where  water  can  be  had  for  nothing,  it  is 
surely  in  the  power  of  every  person  to  be  clean.  The  conti- 
nual discharge  from  our  bodies  by  perspiration  rcndeis  fiequent 
change  of  apparel  necessary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  pro- 
motes the  secretion  from  the  skin,  so  necessary  tor  health. 
When  that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  perspi- 
ration, is  either  retained  in  the  body,  or  resorbed  from  diity 
clothes,  it  must  occasion  diseases. 

The  itch,  and  several  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  are  chiefly 
owing  to  want  of  cleanliness.  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by 
infection,  or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwholesome  food, 
&ic.  but  they  will  seldom  continue  long  where  cleanliness  pre- 
vails. To  the  same  cause  must  we  impute  the  various  kinds  of 
vermin  which  infest  the  human  body,  houses,  &c.  1 hese  may 

always  be  banished  by  cleanliness  alone,  and  wherever  they 
abound,  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  neglected. 

One  common  cause  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers  is  this 
want  of  cleanliness.  These  fevers  commonly  begin  among 
the  inhabitants  of  close  dirty  houses,  who  breathe  unvvl, ole- 
some  air,  take  little  exercise,  and  w'car  dirty  clothes.  1 here 
the  infection  is  generally  hatched,  which  often  spreads  iin  and 
wide,  to  the  destruction  of  many.  Hence  cleanliness  may  be 
considered  as  an  object  of  public  attention.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  I be  clean  myself,  while  the  want  of  it  in  my  neigh- 
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bour  affects  iny  health  as  well  as  his  own.  If  dirty  people 
cannot  be  removed  as  a common  nuisance,  they  ought  at  least 
to  be  avoided  as  infectious.  All  who  regard  their  health  should 
keep  at  a distance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  collected, 
cleanliness  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  well 
known,  that  infectious  diseases  are  communicated  by  tainted 
air.  Every  thing  therefore  which  tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or 
spread  the  infection,  ought  \Vith  the  utmost  care  to  be  guarded 
against.  For  this  reason,  in  great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any 
kind,  should  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  streets.  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  convey  infection  than  the  excrements  of  the 
diseased. 

In  many  great  towns  the  streets  are  little  better  than  dung- 
hills, being  frequently  covered  with  ashes,  dung,  and  nasti- 
ness of  every  kind.  Even  slaughter-houses,  or  killing  sham- 
bles, are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  very  centre  of  great  towns. 
The  putrid  blood,  excrements,  &c.  with  which  these  places 
are  generally  covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air  and  render  it 
-unwholesome.  How  easily  might  this  be  prevented  by  active 
magistrates,  who  have  it  always  in  their  power  to  make  proper 
laws  relative  to  things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  them  ? 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  importance  of  general  clean- 
liness does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  understood  by  the  ma- 
gistrates of  most  great  towns  in  Britain  ; though  health,  plea- 
sure, and  honour,  all  conspire  to  recommend  an  attention  to 
it.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  senses,  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to  the  health 
than  a clean  town  ; nor  can  any  thing  impress  a stranger  with 
a more  disrespectful  idea  of  any  people  than  its  opposite. 
Whatever  pretensions  people  may  make  to  learning,  politeness, 
or  civilization,  we  will  ventuie  to  affirm,  that  so'long  as  they 
neglect  cleanliness,  they  are  in  a state  of  barbarity.* 

The  peasants  in  most  countries  seem  to  hold  cleanliness  in  a 
sort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open  situation  of  their 
houses,  they  would  often  feel  the  bad  effects  of  this  dis- 
position. One  seldom  sees  a farm-house  without  a dunghill 
before  the  door,  and  frequently  the  cattle  and  their  masters 
lodge  under  the  same  roof.  Peasants  are  likewise  extremely 

* In  ancient  Rome  the  greateft  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefs  an  object  on- 
worthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  C/ocatZ,  or  common  gutters  for  the 
conveyance  of  filth  and  nallincfs  from  the  city,  were  the  gieatrft  of  all  public 
woiks : and  bellows  higher  encomiums  upon  Tarqumius,  Agrippa,  and  others 
who  made  and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  atchieved  the  greateft 
conquers.  6 • 
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careless  with  respect  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their  houses, 
&c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  effect  of  indolence  and  a dirty 
disposition.  Habit  may  indeed  render  it  less  disagreeable  to 
them,  but  no  habit  can  ever  make  it  salutary  to  wear  dirtv 
clothes,  or  breathe  unwholesome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands  of  t ea- 
sants,  every  method  should  be  taken  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote habits  of  cleanliness  among  them.  This,  for  example, 
might  be  done  by  giving  a small  premium  to  the  person  who 
brings  the  cleanest  and  best  article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as 
butter,  cheese,  &c.  and  by  punishing  severely  those  who  bring 
it  dirty.  The  same  method  should  be  taken  with  butchers, 
bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  are  employed  in  preparing  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  stiictest  regard  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness. 
By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infectious  diseases  are  often  spread 
amongst  a whole  army,  and  frequently  more  die  of  these  than 
by  the  sword.  The  Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the 
wilderness,  received  -particular  instructions  with  respect  to 
cleanliness.*  The  rules  enjoined  them,  ought  to  be  observed 
by  all  in  the  like  situation.  Indeed  the  whole  system  of  laws 
delivered  to  that  people  has  a manifest  tendency  to  promote 
cleanliness.  Whoever  considers  the  nature  of  their  climate, 
and  the  diseases  to  which  they  were  liable,  will  see  the  propriety 
of  such  laws. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  most  eastern  countries,  cleanliness 
makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The  Mahometan,  as 
well  as  the  Jewish  religion,  enjoins  various  bathings,  washings, 
and  purifications.  No  doubt  these  were  designed  to  represent 
inward  purity ; but  they  were  at  the  same  time  calculated  for 
the  preservation  of  health.  However  whimsical  these  washings 
nray  appear  to  some,  few  things  would  tend  more  to  prevent 
diseases  than  a proper  attention  to  many  of  them.  Were  every 
person,  for  example,  after  visiting  the  sick,  handling  a dead 
body,  or  touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  infection,  to 
wash  before  he  went  into  company,  or  sat  down  to  meat,  he 
would  run  less  hazard  either  of  catching  the  infection  himself, 
or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

frequent  washing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and  sordes 
which  adhere  to  the  skin,  but  likewise  promotes  the  perspira- 
tion, braces  the  body,  and  enlivens  the  spirits.  How  re- 
freshed, how  cheerful,  and  agreeable  does  one  feel  on  being 

* Thou  ^alt  have  a place  alfo  wiihout  the  camp,  whither  thou  (halt  go  forth 
abroail  ; and  thou  fhalt  have  a paddle  upon  thy  weapon:  and  it  (hall  be  when 
thou  /halt  eafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou  /halt  dig  therewith,  and  /halt  turn  back,  and 
cover  that  which  cometh  from  thee,  &c.  Dcut.  chap,  xxiii,  ver.  12,  13. 
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shaved,  washed,  and  shifted;  especially  when  these  offices  have 
been  neglected  longer  than  usual  ! 

The  eastern  custom  of  washing  the  feet,  though  less  ncccs- 
sarv  in  this  country,  is  nevertheless  a very  agreeable  piece  of 
cleanliness,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the  preservation  of 
health.  The  sweat  and  dirt  with  which  these  parts  are  fre- 
quently covered,  cannot  fail  to  obstsuct  the  perspiration.  This 
piece  of  cleanliness  would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers. 
Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  luke-warm 
water  at  night,  after  being  exposed  to  cold  or  wet  through  the 
day,  they  would  seldom  experience  the  ill  effects  which  often 
proceed  from  these  causes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanliness  is  no  where  more  neces- 
sary than  on  shipboard.  If  epidemical  distempers  break  out 
there,  no  one  can  be  safe.  The  best  way  to  prevent  them  is 
to  take  care  that  the  whole  company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothest 
bedding,  &c.  When  infectious  diseases  do  break  out,  clean- 
liness is  the  most  likely  means  to  prevent  their  spreading  : it 
is  likewise  necessary  to  prevent  their  returning  atterwards,  or 
being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For  this  purpose,  the 
clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  sick  ought  to  be  carefully  washed, 
and  fumigated  with  brimstone.  Infection  will  lodge  a long 
time  in  dirty  clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  most  ter- 
rible manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  sick  people  are  collected 
together,  cleanliness  ought  to  be  most  religiously  observed. 
The  very  smell  in  such  places  is  often  sufficient  to  make  one 
sick.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  effect  that  is  likely  to  have 
upon  the  diseased.  In  an  hospital  or  infirmary,  where  clean- 
liness is  neglected,  a person  in  perfect  health  has  a greater  chance 
to  become  sick,  than  a sick  person  has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that  neglect,  or 
rather  dread  of  cleanliness  which  appears  among  those  who 
have  the  care  of  the  sick;  they  think  it  almost  criminal  to 
suffer  any  thing  that  is  clean  to  come  near  a person  in  a fever, 
for  example,  they  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all 
manner  of  filth  than  change  the  least  bit  of  his  linen.  If  clean- 
liness be  necessary  for  persons  in  health,  it  is  certainly  more  so 
for  the  sick.  Many  diseases  may  be  cured  by  cleanliness 
alone;  most  of  them  might  be  mitigated  by  it;  and,  where  it 
is  neglected,  the  slightest  disorders  are  often  changed  into  the 
most  malignant.  The  same  mistaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  least  admission  of  lresh  air  to  the  sick, 
seems  likewise  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  them  dit  ty.  Both 
these  destructive  prejudices  will,  we  hope,  be  soon  entirely 
exploded. 
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Cleanliness  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature.  We  cannot 
help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though  we  should  not  practise 
it  ourselves.  It  sooner  attracts  our  regard  than  even  finery  itself, 
and  often  gains  esteem  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  station,  and  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more  importance  to  society 
than  real  cleanliness.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  every- 
where: but,  in  populous  cities,  it  should!  be  almost  revered.* 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  INFECTION. 

MOST  diseases  are  infectious.  Every  person  ought  there- 
fore, as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all  communication  with 
the  diseased.  The  common  practice  of  visiting  the  sick,  though 
often  well  meant,  has  many  ill  consequences.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  discourage  any  act  of  charity  or  benevolence,  especially 
towards  those  in  distress;  but  we  cannot  help  blaming  such  as 
endanger  their  own  or  their  neighbours’  lives  by  a'mistaken 
friendship,  or  an  impertinent  curiosity. 

The  houses  of  the  sick,  especially  in  the  country,  are  gene- 
rally crowded  from  morning  till  night  with  idle  visitors.  It  is 
customary,  in  such  places,  for  servants  and  young  people  to 
wait  upon  the  sick  by  turns,  and  even  to  sit  up  with  them  all 
night.  It  would  be  a miracle  indeed  should  speh  always  escape. 
Experience  teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  conduct.  People  often 
catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  communicate  them  to  others,  till 
at  length  they  become  epidemic. 

i ^ would  he  thought  highly  improper,  for  one  who  had  not 
nad  the  small-pox,  to  wait  upon  a patient  in  that  disease;  yec 
many  other  fevers  are  almost  as  infectious  as  the  small-pox, 
and  not  less  fatal.  Some  imagine,  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal 
in  villages  than  in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  assist- 
ance. This  may  sometimes  he  the  case:  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  it  ottener  proceeds  from  the  cause  above-mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating  infection, 
it  could  not  be  done  more  effectually  than  by  the  common 

* As  '«  impofliblc  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a fufficiem  quantity  of  water 
we  would  earncflly  recommend  it  to  the  mag, Urates  of  great  towns  to  be  particu- 
larly attentive  to  this  article.  Mod  great  towns  in  Britain  arc  fo  fituated  as  to  b- 
eaftly  fupplied  with  water  ; and  thofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  a proper  ufe  of 
it,  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferveto  be  fevercly  punifHcd.  The 
Kreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be  had,  ought  to  be  wafhed  every  day. 
This  1S  the  only  effectual  method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean  , and.  upon 
trial,  we  are  periuaded,  it  will  be  found  the  cheapclt. 
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method  of  visiting  the  sick.  Such  visitors  not  only  endanger 
themselves  and  their  connections,  but  likewise  hurt  the  sick. 
By  crowding  the  house,  they  render  the  air  unwholesome, 
and  by  their  private  whispers  and  dismal  countenances,  disturb 
the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  depress  his  spirits.  Persons 
who  are  ill,  especially  in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible.  The  sight  of  strange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  dis- 
turbs the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  practice  in  country-places  of  inviting  great 
numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding  them  into  the 
same  apartment  where  the  corpse  lies,  is  another  way  of  spread- 
ing infection.  The  infection  does  not  always  die  with  the 
patient.  In  many  cases  it  rather  grows  stronger  as  the  body 
becomes  putrid.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  of  those  who  die 
of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  putrid  diseases.  Such  ought  not 
to  lie  loug  unburied;  and  people  should  keep,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, at  a distance  from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious 
diseases,  if  those  in  health  were  kept  at  a proper  distance  from 
the  sick.  The  Jewish  Legislator,  among  many  other  wise  in- 
stitutions for  preserving  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to 
the  means  of  preventing  infection,  or  defilement  as  it  is  called, 
either  from  a diseased  person  or  dead  body.  In  many  cases 
the  diseased  were  to  be  separated  from  those  in  health  ; and  it 
was  deemed  a crime  even  to  approach  their  habitations.  If  a 
person  only  touched  a diseased  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed 
to  wash  himself  in  water,  and  to  keep  for  some  time  at  a dis- 
tance from  society. 

Infectious  diseases  are  often  communicated  by  clothes.  It  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel  which  has  been  worn  by 
the  diseased,  unless  it  has  been  well  washed  and  fumigated,  as 
infection  may  lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce 
very  tragical  effects.  This  shows  the  danger  ot  buying  at  ran- 
dom the  clothes  which  have  been  used  by  other  people. 

Infections  disorders  are  frequently  imported.  Commerce, 
together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes,  brings  us  also  their 
diseases.  These  do  often  more  than  counterbalance  all  the 
advantages  of  that  trade  by  means  of  which  they  are  intro- 
duced. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  so  little  care  is  commonly 
bestowed,  either  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  spreading  of  in- 
fectious diseases.  Some  attention  indeed  is  generally  paid  to  the 
plague  ; but  other  diseases  pass  unregarded.* 

* Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  importation  of  difeafes, 
that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would  be  attended  with  many  happy  confe- 
ijucnces.  This  might  cafily  be  done  by  appointing  a pbylician  at  every  confider- 
able  fca-port,  to  infpeet  the  fliip’s  company,  paflcngers,  &c.  before  they  came 
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Infection  is  often  spread  in  cities  by  jails,  hospitals,  &cc. 
These  are  frequently  situated  in  the  very  middle  of  populous 
towns;  and  when  infectious  diseases  break  out  in  them,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  inhabitants  to  escape.  Did  magistrates  pay 
any  regard  to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  easily 
remedied. 

Many  are  the  causes  which  tend  to  diffuse  infection  through 
populous  cities.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  a large  town  is 
one  contaminated  mass,  aboundiug  with  various  kinds  of 
infection,  and  must  be  pernicious  to  health.  The  best  advice 
that  we  can  give  to  such  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large  cities, 
is,  to  choose  an  open  situation  : to  avoid  narrow,  dirty,  crowded 
streets ; to  keep  their  own  houses  and  offices  clean  ; and  to  be  as 
much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious 
diseases,  were  proper  nurses  every  where  employed  to  take 
care  of  the  sick.  This  might  often  save  a family,  or  even  a 
whole  town,  from  being  infected  by  one  person.  We  do  not 
mean  that  people  should  abandon  their  friends  or  relations  in 
distress,  but  only  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  being  too 
much  in  compauy  with  those  who  are  afflicted  with  diseases  of 
an  infectious  nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  sick  in  infectious  diseases,  run  very- 
great  hazard.  They  ought  to  stuff  their  noses  with  tobacco, 
or  some  other  strong  smelling  herb,  as  rue,  tansy,  or  the  like. 
They  ought  likewise  to  keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  sprin- 
kle the  room  where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  strong  acids, 
frequently  to  admit  a stream  of  fresh  air  into  it,  and  to  avoid 
the  smell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can.  They  ought 
never  to  go  into  company  without  having  changed  their  clothes 
and  washed  their  hands;  otherwise,  if  the  disease  be  infectious, 
they  will  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion  along  with 
them.* 


alhore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infectious  difordcr  prevailed,  to  order  the  (hip 
to  perform  a (hort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the  ftek  to  fomc  hofpital  or  proper  place 
to  be  cured.  He  might  likewife  order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had 
been  ufed  by  the  fick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  deftroyed  or  thoroughly 
cleanfed  by  fumigation.  Sec.  before  any  of  it  were  fent  alhore.  A fcheme  of  this 
kind,  if  properly  conducted,  would  prevent  many  fevers,  and  other  infectious 
difeafea,  from  being  brought  by  failors  into  fea-port  towns,  and  by  this  means 
diffufed  all  over  the  country. 

* There  i»  reafon  to  believe  that  infection  is  often  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another  by  the  carcltlfuefs  of  the  faculty  themfelves.  Many  phyficians  affect  a 
familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the  patient’s  bed-fide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a con- 
Aderable  time.  If  the  patient  has  the  froall-pox,  or  any  other  infectious  d.feafe, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  doctor’s  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry  away  fomc  of 
the  infection  ; and,  if  he  goes  directly  to  vifit  another  patient  without  washing  hi* 
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However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconsiderate  persons,  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  attention  to  those  things 
which  tend  to  diffuse  infection  would  be  of  great  importance 
in  preventing  diseases.  As  most  diseases  are  in  some  degree 
infectious,  no  one  should  continue  long  with  the  sick,  except 
the  necessary  attendants.  I mean  not,  however,  by  this 
caution,  to  deter  those  whose  duty  or  office  kads  them  to 
wait  upon  the  sick,  from  such  a laudable  and  necessary  em- 
ployment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magistrate  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infection  ; as  the  pro- 
moting of  public  cleanliness  ; removing  jails,  hospitals,  church- 
yards, and  other  places  where  infection  may  be  generated,  at 
a proper  distance  from  great  towns;*  widening  the  streets; 
pulling  down  useless  walls,  and  taking  all  methods  to  promote 
a free  circulation  of  air  thiough  every  part  of  the  town,  &c. 
Public  hospitals,  or  proper  places  of  reception  for  the  sick, 
provided  they  were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed  in 
an  open  situation,  would  likewise  tend  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  infection.  Such  places  of  reception  would  prevent  the 
poor,  when  sick,  from  being  visited  by  their  idle  or  officious 
neighbours.  They  would  likewise  render  it  unnecessary  for 
sick  servants  to  be  kept  in  their  masters’ houses.  Masters  had 
better  pay  for  having  their  servants  taken  care  of  in  an  hospi- 
tal, than  run  the  hazard  of  having  an  infectious  disease  diffused 
among  a numerous  family.  Sick  servants  and  poor  people, 
when  placed  in  hospitals,  are  not  only  less  apt  to  diffuse  infec- 
tion among  their  neighbours,  but  have  likewise  the  advantage 
of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hospitals,  instead  of 
preventing  infection,  may  become  the  means  of  diffusing  it. 
When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  great  towns ; when 
numbers  of  patients  are  crowded  together  into  small  apart- 
ments; and  when  cleanliness  and  ventilation  are  neglected, 
they  become  nests  for  hatching  diseases,  and  every  one  who 
goes  into  them  not  only  runs  a risk  of  receiving  infection  him- 
self, but  likewise  of  communicating  it  to  others.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  fault  of  the  hospitals,  but  of  those  who  have 
the  management  of  them.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  they 
were  both  more  numerous,  and  upon  a more  respectable  foot- 

hands,  changing  his  clothes,  or  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  fel- 
doin  the  calc,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  fhould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with  him? 
Phyficians  not  only  endanger  other*,  but  tnemfelves,  by  this  practice.  And, 
indeed,  they  fometimes  fuller  for  their  want  of  care. 

* The  ancients  would  not  suffer  even  the  temple?  of  their  gods,  where  tire  fick 
reforted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a city. 
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ing,  as  that  would  induce  people  to  go  into  them  with  less  re- 
luctance. This  is  the  more  to  be  desired,  because  most  of 
the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infectious  disorders  break  out  among 
the  poor,  and  are  by  them  communicated  to  the  better  sort. 
Were  proper  attention  paid  to  the  first  appearances  of  such  dis- 
orders, and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to  an  hospital,  we  should 
seldom  see  a putrid  fever,  which  is  almost  as  infectious  as  the 
plague,  become  epidemic. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

THE  passions  have  great  influence  both  in  the  cause  and  cure 
of  diseases.  How  mind  acts  upon  matter,  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, ever  remain  a secret.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know, 
that  there  is  established  a reciprocal  influence  betwixt  the  mental 
and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever  disorders  the  one,  likewise 
affects  the  other. 

Of  Anger. 

The  passion  of  Anger  ruffles  the  mind,  distorts  the  counte-r 
nance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  disorders 
the  whole  vital  and  animal  functions.  It  otten  occasions 
fevers,  and  other  acute  diseases ; and  sometimes  even  sudden 
death.  This  passion  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and 
those  of  weak  nerves.  I have  known  such  persons  frequently 
lose  their  lives  by  a violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  advise 
them  to  guard  against  the  excess  of  this  passion  with  the  utmost 
care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent  being  angry  ; 
hut  we  may  surely  avoid  harbouring  resentment  in  our  breasr. 
Resentment  preys  upon  the  mind,  and  occasions  the  most 
obstinate  chronical  disorders,  which  gradually  waste  the  consti- 
tution. Nothing  shows  true  greatness  of  mind  more  than  to 
forgive  injuries:  It  promotes  the  peace  of  society,  and  con- 

duces to  our  own  ease,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  should  avoid  violent  gusts  of  anger,  as 
they  would  the  most  deadly  poison.  Neither  ought  they  to 
indulge  resentment,  hut  to  endeavour  at  all  times  to  keep  their 
minds  calm  and  serene.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  the  health 
of  the  body  as  a constant  tranquillity  of  mind. 
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Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  Fear , both  in  occasioning  and  aggravating 
diseases,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought  to  be  blamed  for  a 
decent  concern  about  life  ; but  too  great  a desire  to  preserve 
it,  is  often  the  cause  of  losing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  de- 
pressing the  spirits,  not  only  dispose  us  to  diseases,  but  often 
render  those  diseases  fatal  which  an  undaunted  mind  would 
overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effects.  Epileptic  fits,  end 
other  convulsive  disorders,  are  often  occasioned  by  it.  Hence 
the  danger  of  that  practice,  so  common  among  voung  people, 
of  frightening  one  another.  Many  have  lost  their  lives,  and 
others  have  been  rendered  miserable,  by  frolicks  of  this  kind. 
It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  human  passions.  They  may 
easily  be  thrown  into  such  disorder  as  never  again  to  act  with 
regularity. 

But  the  gradual  effects  of  fear  prove  more  generally  hurtful. 
The  constant  dread  of  some  future  evil,  by  dwelling  upon  tht 
mind,  often  occasions  the  very  evil  itself.  Hence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  so  many  die  of  these  very  diseases  of  which  they 
long  had  a dread,  or  which  had  been  impressed  on  their  minds 
by  sqmc  accident,  or  foolish  prediction.  This,  for  example,  is 
often  the  case  with  women  in  child-bed,  Many  of  those  who 
die  in  that  situation  are  impressed  with  the  notion  of  their  death 
a long  time  before  it  happens;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  this  impression  is  often  the  cause  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  impress  the  minds  of  women  with 
apprehensions  of  the  great  pain  and  peril  of  child-birth  are 
very  huriful.  Few  women  die  in  labour,  though  many  lose 
their  lives  after  it;  which  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A 
woman  after  delivery,  finding  herself  weak  and  exhausted, 
immediately  apprehends  she  is  in  danger  ; but  this  fear  seldom 
fails  to  obstruct  the  necessary  evacuations  upon  which  her  re- 
covery depends.  Thus  the  sex  often  fall  a sacrifice  to  their  own 
imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did  they  appre- 
hend none. 

It  seldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women,  in  a great 
town,  die  in  child-bed  but  their  death  is  followed  by  many 
Others.  Every  woman  of  their  acquaintance,  who  is  with 
child,  dreads  the  same  fate,  and  the  disease  becomes  epidemi- 
cal by  the  more  force  of  imagination.  This  should  induce 
pregnant  women  to  despise  fear,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid 
those  tattling  gossips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their  ears 
the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that  may  in  the  least 
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alarm  a pregnant,  or  child-bed  woman,  ought  with  the  greatest 
care  to  he  guarded  against. 

Many  women  have  lost  their  lives  in  child-bed  by  the  old  su- 
perstitious custom,  still  kept  up  in  most  parts  of  Biitain,  of 
tolling  the  parish  bell  for  every  person  who  dies.  People  who 
think  themselves  in  danger  are  very  inquisitive:  and  if  they 
come  to  know  that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  same 
situation  with  themselves,  what  must  be  the  consequence  ? At 
rate,  they  are  apt  to  suppose  that  t^,is  is  the  case,  and  it 
will  often  be  found  a very  difficult  matter  to  persuade  them  of 

the  contrary.  * 

But  this  custom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed  women  only. 

It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cases.  When  low  fevers,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  support  the  patient’s  spirits,  pievail,  what  must 
be  the  effect  of  a funeral-peal  sounding  five  or  six  times  a day 
in  his  ears  ? No  doubt  his  imagination  will  suggest,  that  others 
died  of  the  same  disease  under  which  he  labours.  This  appre- 
hension will  have  a greater  tendency  to  depress  his  spirits,  than 
all  the  cordials  of  which  medicine  can  boast  will  have  to  raise 
them. 

If  this  useless  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abolished,  we 
ought  to  keep  the  sick  as  much  from  hearing  it  as  possible, 
and  from  every  thing  else  that  may  rend  to  alarm  them.  So 
far  however  is  this  from  being  generally  attended  to,  that  many 
make  it  their  business  to  visit  the  sick,  on  purpose  to  whisper 
dismal  stories  in  their  ears.  Such  may  pass  for  sympathizing 
friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  enemies.  All 
who  wish  well  to  the  sick,  ought  to  keep  such  persons  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  them. 

A custom  has  long  prevailed  among  physicians,  of  prognos- 
ticating, as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s  fate,  or  foretelling  the 
issue  of  the  disease.  Vanity  no  doubt  introduced  this  prac- 
tice, and  still  supports  it,  in  spite  of  common  sense  and  the 
safety  of  mankind.  1 have  known  a physician  barbarous 
enough  to  boast,  that  he  pronounced  more  seyitciices  than  all  his 
Majesty’s  judges.  W^ould  to  God  that  such  sentences  were 
not  often  equal  y fatal  ! It  may  indeed  be  alledged,  that  the 
doctor  does  not  declare  his  opinion  before  the  patient. 
much  the  worse.  A sensible  patient  had  better  hear  what  the 
doctor  says,  than  learn  it  from  the  disconsolate  looks,  the 
watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whispers  of  those  about  him. 
It  seldom  happens,  when  the  doctor  gives  an  unfavourable 
opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed  from  the  patient.  The  very 
embarrassment  which  the  friends  and  attendants  show  in  dis- 
guising what  he  has  said,  is  generally  sufficient  to  discover  the 
truth, 
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Kind  Heaven  has  for  the  wisest  ends  concealed  from  mortals 
their  fate,  and  we  do  not  sec  what  right  any  man  has  To  an- 
nounce the  death  of  another,  especially  if  such  a declaration 
has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Mankind  are  indeed  very  fond  of 
prying  into  future  events,  and  seldom  fail  to  solicit  the  phy- 
sician for  his  opinion.  A doubtful  answer,  however,  or  one 
that  may  tend  rather  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  sick,  is 
surely  the  most  safe.  This  conduct  could  neither  hurt  the 
patient  nor  the  physician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  physic  than  those  bold  prognosticators,  who,  by  the 
bye,  are  generally  the  most  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  mis- 
takes which  daily  happen  in  this  way  are  so  many  standing  proofs 
of  human  vanity,  and  the  weakness  of  science. 

We  readily  admit  that  there  are  cases  where  the  physician 
ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s  danger  to  some  of  his 
near  connections  ; though  even  this  ought  always  to  be  done 
with  the  greatest  caution  ; but  it  never  can  be  necessary  in  any 
case  that  the  whole  town  and  country  should  know,  immedi- 
ately after  the  doctor  has  made  his  first  visit,  that  he  has  no  hopes 
of  his  patient’s  recovery.  Persons  whose  impertinent  curiosity 
leads  them  to  question  the  physician  with  regard  to  the  fate 
of  his  patient,  certainly  deserve  no  better  than  an  evasive 
answer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  sick  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example,  and  those  who 
think  themselves  wiser  than  their  neighbours  often  do  much 
hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity  surely  calls  upon  every  one  to 
comfort  the  sick,  and  not  to  add  to  their  affliction  by  alarming 
their  fears.  A friend,  or  even  a physician,  may  often  do  more 
good  by  a mild  and  sympathizing  behaviour  than  by  medicine, 
and  should  never  neglect  to  administer  that  greatest  of  all  cordials, 
/Tope. 

Of  Grief 

Grief  is  the  most  destructive  of  all  the  passions.  Its  effects 
are  permanent,  and  when  it  sinks  deep  into  the  mind,  it  gene- 
rally proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear  being  of  a more  violent 
nature,  seldom  last  long  ; but  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed 
melancholy,  which  preys  upon  the  spirits,  and  wastes  the  con- 
stitution. This  passion  ought  not  to  he  indulged.  It  may  gene- 
rally be  conquered  at  the  beginning : hut  when  it  has  gained 
strength,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  are  vain. 

No  person  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life ; hut  it  shows 
true  greatness  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  serenity.  Many 
persons  make  a merit  of  indulging  grief,  and,  when  misfor- 
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lunes  happen,  they  obstinately  refuse  all  conscjation,  till  the 
mind,  overwhelmed  with  melancholy,  sinks  under  the  load. 
Such  conduct  is  not  only  destructive  to  health,  but  inconsistent 
with  reason,  religion  and  common  sense. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  necessary  for  health  as  change  of  pos- 
ture. When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one  subject,  espe- 
cially of  a disagreeable  nature,  it  hurts  the  whole  functions  of 
the  body.  Hence  grief  indulged,  destroys  the  appetite  and  spoils 
the  digestion  : by  which  means  the  spirits  are  depressed,  the 

nerves  relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  hu- 
mours, for  want  of  fresh  supplies  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus 
many  an  excel’ent  constitution  has  been  ruined  by  a family- 
misfortune,  or  any  thing  that  occasioned  excessive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impossible,  that  any  person  of  a dejected  mind 
should  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed  be  dragged  out  for  a 
few  years : But  whoever  would  live  to  a good  old  age,  must 
be  good-humoured  and  cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altoge- 
ther in  our  own  power ; yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as 
actions,  depends  greatly  upon  ourselves.  We  can  either  asso- 
ciate with  cheerful  or  melancholy  companions,  mingle  in  the 
amusements  and  offices  of  life,  or  sit  still  and  brood  over  our 
calamities,  as  we  choose.  These,  and  many  such  things,  are 
certainly  in  our  power,  and  from  these  the  mind  generally  takes 
its  cast. 

The  variety  of  scenes  which  present  themselves  to  the  senses, 
were  certainly  designed  to  prevent  our  attention  from  being  too 
long  fixed  upon  any  one  subject.  Nature  abounds  with  variety, 
and  the  mind,  unless  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  contem- 
plating new  objects.  This  at  once  points  out  the  method  of 
relieving  the  mind  in  distress.  Turn  the  attention  frequently 
to  new  objects.  Examine  them  for  some  time.  When  the 
mind  begins  to  recoil,  shift  the  scene.  By  this  means  a con- 
stant succession  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  disagree- 
able ones  entirely  disappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  study  of 
any  art  or  science,  reading  or  writing  on  such  subjects  as  deeply 
engage  the  attention,  will  sooner  expel  grief  than  the  most 
sprightly  amusements. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  body  cannot  be  heal- 
thy unless  it  be  exercised ; neither  can  the  mind:  Indolence 
nourishes  grief.  When  the  mind  has  nothing  else  to  think  of 
but  calamities,  no  wonder  that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people 
who  pursue  business  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  Instead 
therefore  of  abstracting  ourselves  from  the  world  or  business, 
when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more 
than  usual  attention,  to  discharge  with  double  diligence  the 
functions  of  our  station,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful 
and  social  temper. 
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Innocent  amusements  are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
These,  by  leading  the  mind  insensibly  to  the  contemplation  of 
agreeable  objects,  help  to  dispel  the  gloom  which  misfortunes 
cast  over  it.  They  make  time  seem  less  tedious,  and  have 
many  other  happy  effects. 

Some  persons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  betake  them- 
selves to  drinking.  This  is  making  the  cure  worse  than  the 
disease.  It  seldom  fails  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  fortune,  character, 
and  constitution. 

Of  Love. 

Love  is  pei haps  the  strongest  of  all  the  passions: -at  least, 
when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  less  subject  to  the  control  either 
of  the  understanding  or  will,  than  any  of  the  rest.  Fear,  anger, 
and  several  other  passions  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  individual,  but  love  is  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the 
species  itself : It  was  therefore  proper  that  this  passion  should 

be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  breast. 

Though  love  be  a strong  passion,  it  is  seldom  so  rapid  in  Its 
progress  as  several  of  the  others.  Few  persons  fall  desperately 
in  love  all  at  once.  We  would  therefore  advise  every  one, 
before  he  tampers  with  this  passion,  to  consider  well  the  pro- 
bability of  his  being  able  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  love. 
When  that  is  not  likely,  he  should  avoid  every  occasion  of 
increasing  it.  He  plight  immediately  to  fly  the  company  of 
the  beloved  object ; to  apply  his  mind  attentively  to  business 
or  study  ; to  take  every  kind  of  amusement;  and  above  all, 
to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  find  another  object  which  may 
engage  his  affections,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to 
obtain. 

There  is  no  passion  with  which  people  are  so  ready  to  tam- 
per as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous.  Some  men 
make  love  for  amusement,  others  from  mere  vanity,  or  on  pur- 
pose to  show  their  consequence  with  the  fair.  1 it  is  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  piece  of  cruelty  which  any  one  can  he  guilty  of. 
What  we  eagerly  wish  for,  we  easily  credit.  Hence  the  too 
credulous  fair  are  often  betrayed  into  a situation  which  is  truly 
deplorable,  before  they  are  able  to  discover  that  the  pretended 
lover  was  only  in  jest.  But  there  is  no  jesting  with  this  passion. 
When  love  has  got  to  a certain  height,  ii  admits  ot  no  other 
cure  but  the  possession  of  its  object,  which,  in  this  case,  ought 
^ always,  if  possible,  to  be  obtained.* 

* The  conduct  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their  children  in  mar- 
riage is  often  very  blamcablc.  An  advantageous  match  is  the  conftant  aim  of  pa- 
rents; while  theirchildren  often  fuffera  real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclination 
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Of  Religious  Melancholy . 

Many  persons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave  as  if  they 
thought  it  a ciime  to  be  cheerful.  They  imagine  the  whole 
of  religion  consists  in  certain  mortifications,  or  denying  them- 
selves the  smallest  indulgence,  even  of  the  most  innocent 
amusements.  A perpetual  gloom  hangs  upon  their  counte- 
nances, while  the  deepest  melancholy  preys  upon  their  minds. 
At  length  the  fairest  prospects  vanish,  every  thing  puts  on  a 
dismal  appearance,  and  those  very  objects  which  ought  to  give 
delight  afford  nothing  but  disgust.  Life  itself  becomes  a burden, 
and  the  unhappy  wretch,  persuaded  that  no  evil  can  equal  what 
he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his  own  miserable  existence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  should  be  so  far  perverted, 
as  to  become  the  cause  of  those  very  evils,  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  cure.  Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  than  True 
Religion , to  raise  and  support  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under 
every  affliction  that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  them,  that 
even  the  sufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to  tiie  happiness 
of  the  next ; and  that  all  who  persist  in  a.  course  of  virtue,  shall 
at  length  arrive  at  complete  felicity. 

Those  whose  business  it  is  to  recommend  religion  to  others, 
should  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  upon  gloomy  subjects. 
That  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  true  religion  is 
calculated  to  inspire,  is  a more  powerful  argument  in  its  favour, 
than  all  the  terrors  that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed 
deter  men  from  outward  acts  of  wickedness;,  but  it  will  never 
inspire  them  with  that  love  of  God  and  real  goodness,  in  which 
alone  true  religion  consists. 

To  conclude:  the  best  way  to  counteract  the  violence  of  any 
passion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  closely  engaged  in  some  useful 
pursuit. 


C H A P.  XI. 

or  the  common  evacuations. 

THE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body  are  those 
of  stool,  urine,  and  insensible  perspiration.  None  of  these 
can  be  long  obstructed  without  impairing  the  health.  When 

and  duty.  The  fir  A thing  which  parent*  ougfct  to  confult,  in  difpoftng  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  i=  certainly  their  inclination*.  Were  due  regard  always  paid  to 
thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and  paients  would  not  have  fo 
often  caufe  to  repent  the  feverity  of  their  conduct,  aftci  a ruined  conflitution,  or 
a diftracted  mind,  ha*  (hown  them  their  mitlake. 
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that  which  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long 
retained,  it  not  only  occasions  a plethora , or  too  great  fulness 
of  the  vessels,  but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurtful  to  the 
health,  as  acrimony,  putrescence,  &c. 


Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping  the  body 
regular.  When  the  faces  lie  too  long  in  the  bowels,  they  viti- 
ate the  humours;  and  when  they  are  too  soon  discharged,  the 
body  is  not  sufficiently  nourished.  A medium  is  therefore  to  be 
desired  ; which  can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  sleep, 
and  exercise.  Whenever  the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect  a fault  in  one  or  other  of  these. 

Persons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and  who  eat 
various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  several  different  liquors  at 
every  meal,  have  no  reason  to  expect  either  that  their  digestion 
will  be  good,  or  their  discharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating 
and  drinking  disturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and 
never  fails  to  occasion  diseases.  Either  too  much  or  too  little 
food  will  have  this  effect.  The  former  indeed  generally  occa- 
sions looseness,  and  the  latter  costiveness;  but  both  have  a ten- 
dency to  hurt  the  health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  stools 
which  may  be  consistent  with  health,  as  these  differ  in  the 
different  periods  of  life,  in  different  constitutions,  and  even  in 
the  same  constitution  under  a different  regimen  of  diet,  exer- 
cise, &c.  It  is  however  generally  allowed,  that  one  stool 
a-day  is  sufficient  for  an  adult,  and  that  less  is  hurtful.  But 
this,  like  most  general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions.  I 
have  known  persons  in  perfect  health,  who  did  not  go  to  stool 
above  once  a week.  Such  a degree  of  costiveness  however  is 
not  safe;  though  the  person  who  labours  under  it  may  for 
some  time  enjoy  tolerable  health,  yet  at  length  it  will  occasion 
diseases. 

One  method  of  procuring  a stool  every  day  is  to  rise  be- 
times, and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only  the  posture 
in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular  stools,  but  also  the  warmth. 
This  by  promoting  the  perspiration  lessens  all  the  other  dis- 
charges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Locke, 
is  likewise  very  proper,  viz.  to  solicit  nature  by  going  regularly 
to  stool  every  morning , wit:  (her  one  has  a call  or  not.  Habits  of 
this  kind  may  be  acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  natural. 
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Persons  who  have  frequent  recourse  to  medicine  for  prevent- 
ing cost’rveness,  seldom  fail  to  ruin  their  constitution.  Purging 
medicines  frequently  repeated  weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the 
digestion,  and  every  dose  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length 
they  become  as  necessary  as  daily  bread.  Those  who  are 
troubled  with  costiveness,  ought  rather,  if  possible,  to  remove 
it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  should  likewise  go  thinly  clothed 
and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  astringent,  or  of  an  heating  nature. 
The  diet  and  other  regimen  necessary  in  this  case  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Costiveness,  where  the  state  of  the  bowels  is 
treated  as  a disease. 

Such  persons  as  are  troubled  with  a habitual  looseness,  ought 
likewise  .to  suit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of  their  complaint. 
They  should  use  food  which  braces  and  strengthens  the  bow- 
els, and  which  is  rather  of  an  astringent  quality,  as  wheat- 
bread  made  of  the  finest  flour,  cheese,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in 
milk,  &c.  Their  drink  should  be  red  port-wine,  claret, 
brandy  and  water  in  which  toasted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and 
such  like. 

As  a habitual  looseness  is  often  owing  to  an  obstructed  per- 
spiration, persons  affected  with  it  ought  to  keep  their  feet 
warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  skin,  and  to  «ke  every  other 
method  to  promote  the  perspiration.  Further  directions  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under 
the  article  Looseness, 

Of  Urine. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity  and  ap- 
pearances of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  determined  rules  for  judging  of  either.'*  Dr.  Cheyne 
says,  the  urine  ought  to  be  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  liquid 
part  of  our  aliment.  But  suppose  any  one  were  to  take  the 
trouble  of  measuiing  both,  he  would  find  that  every  thing 
which  altered  the  degree  of  perspiration,  would  alter  this  pro- 
portion, and  likewise  that  different  kinds  of  aliment  would 

l 

* It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  among  ph)ficianc,  thet  the  appearances  of  the 
utine  ate  very  uncertain  and  very  little  to  be  depended  on.  No  one  will  be  fur- 
prifed  at  this  who  confiders  how  many  ways  it  may  be  affected,  and  confequcntly 
have  its  appearance  altered.  The  paflions  the  Hate  of  the  atmofpherc,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food,  ihe  cxercife,  the  clothing,  the  ftatc  of  other  evacuations, 
and  nu  mbe  rich- other  caufes,  are  fufficient  to  induce  a ehangecithrr  in  the  quantity 
or  appearance  of  the  urine.  Any  one  who  attends  to  this,  will  be  aftoi.ifhed  at 
the  impudence  of  thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  difeales  and  pre- 
scribe to  patients  frqm  the  bare  infpection  of  their  urine  Thcfe  impolturcs  how- 
ever are  very  coinmbn  all  over  Britain,  and  by  the  amazmg  credulity  of  the  popu- 
lace, many  of  them  amafs  confidcrable  foilunes. 
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afford  very  different  quantities  of  urine.  Though  for  these, 
and  other  reasons,  no  rule  can  be  given  for  judging  of  the  pre- 
cise quantity  of  uiine  which  ought  to  be  discharged,  yet  a per- 
son of  common  sense  will  seldom  be  at  a loss  to  know  when  it 
is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  discharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents,  but  actually 
cures  many  diseases,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  promoted; 
and  every  thing  that  may  obstruct  it  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  Both  the  secretion  and  discharge  of  urine  are  les- 
sened by  a sedentary  life,  sleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  s-.ft  and 
warm,  food  of  a dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  wtiich  are 
astringent  and  heating,  as  red  port,  claret,  and  such  like. 
Those  who  have  reason  to  suspect  that  their  urine  is  in  too  small 
quantity,  or  who  have  any  symptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not 
only  to  avoid  these  things,  but  whatever  else  they  find  has  a 
tendency  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only  resorbed, 
or  taken  up  again  into  the  mass  of  fluids,  but  by  stagnating  in 
the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker,  the  more  watery  parts  flying 
off  first,  and  the  more  gross  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By 
the  constant  tendency  which  these  have  to  concrete,  the  forma- 
tion of  stones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted.  Hence  it 
tomes  to  pass,  that  indolent  and  sedentary  people  are  much  more 
liable  to  these  diseases,  than  persons  of  a more  active  life. 

Many  persons  have  lost  their  lives,  and  others  have  brought 
on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable  disorders,  by  retaining 
their  urine  too  long,  from  a false  delicacy.  When  the  blad- 
der has  been  over  distended,  it  often  loses  its  power  of  action 
altogether,  or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  cither  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel  it  properly.  The 
calls  of  nature  ought  never  to  be  postponed.  Delicacy  is  doubt- 
less a virtue,  but  that  can  never  be  reckoned  true  delicacy,  which 
induces  any  one  to  risk  his  health  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too  small  a quan- 
tity. This  may  be  occasioned  by  drinking  large  quantities  of 
weak  watery  liquors,  by  the  excessive  use  of  alkaline  salts,  or 
any  thing  that  stimulates  the  kidaies,  dilutes  the  blood,  See.  This 
disorder  very  soon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a consump- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be  mitigated  by  strengthen- 
ing diet  and  a stringent  medicines,  such  as  are  recommended 
under  the  article  Diabetes,  or  excessive  dischaige  of  urine. 
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Of  the  Perspiration. 

Insensible  perspiration  is  generally  reckoned  the  greatest  of  all 
the  discharges  from  the  human  body.  It  is  of  so  great  import- 
ance to  health,  that  few  diseases  attack  us  while  it  goest  properly 
on;  but  when  it  is  obstructed,  the  whole  frame  is  soon  disor- 
dered. This  discharge  however,  being  less  perceptible  than 
any  of  the  test,  is  consequently  less  attended  to.  Hence  it  is, 
that  acute  fevers,  rheumatisms,  agues,  &c.  often  proceed  from 
obstructed  perspiration  before  we  arc  aware  of  its  having  taken 
place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  most  of  them  impute  their 
diseases  either  to  violent  colds  which  they  had  caught,  or  to 
slight  ones  which  had  been  neglected.  For  this  reason,  instead 
of  a critical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  perspiration,  its 
difference  in  different  seasons,  climates,  constitutions,  &c.  we 
shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  causes  which  most  commonly 
obstruct  it,  and  to  show  how  far  they  may  be  either  avoided, 
or  have  their  influence  counteracted  by  timely  care.  The 
want  of  a due  attention  to  these,  costs  Britain  annually  some 
thousands  of  useful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmosphere. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  obstructed  perspiration, 
or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the  changeableness  of  the 
weather,  or  state  of  the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  place  where 
such  changes  happen  more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain. 
With  us  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different 
in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  but  often  change  almost 
from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a few  days,  and  sometimes 
even  in  the  course  of  one  day.  That  such  changes  must  affect 
the  state  of  the  perspiration  is  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  best  method  of  fortifying  the  body  against  the  changes 
of  the  weather  is  to  be  abroad  every  day.  Those  who  keep 
most  within  doors  are  most  liable  to  catch  cold.  Such  persons 
generally  render  themselves  so  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the 
slightest  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs, 
and  oppressions  of  the  breast,  &c.  they  become  a kind  of 
living  barometers. 


IVet  Clothes. 

Wet  clothes  not  only,  by  their  coldness,  obstruct  the  perspi- 
ration, but  their  moisture,  by  being  absorbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  greatly  increases  the  danger.  The  most  robust 
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constitution  is  not  proof  against  the  danger  arising  from  wet 
clothes;  they  daily  occasion  fevers,  rheumatisms,  and  other 
feral  disorders,  even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impossible  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad  to  avoid 
sometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might  generally  be 
lessened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by  changing  their  clothes 
soon  ; when  this  cannot  be  done,  they  should  keep  in  mo- 
tion till  they  be  dry.  So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  pre- 
caution, that  they  often  sit  or  lie  down  "in  the  fields  with  their 
clothes  wet,  and  frequently  even  sleep  whole  nights  in  this  con- 
dition. The  frequent  instances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  this  conduct  ought  certainly  to  deter  others  from  being 
guilty  of  it. 

Wet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occasion  fatal  diseases.  The  colic,  in- 
flammations of  the  breast  and  of  the  bowels,  the  iliac  passion, 
cholera  morbus , See.  are  often  occasioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit 
will,  no  doubt,  render  this  less  dangerous but  it' ought,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  should  be  pe- 
culiarly careful  in  this  respect. 

Night  Air. 

The  perspiration  is  often  obstructed  by  Night  Air ; even,  in 
summer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  dews,  which  fall  plen- 
tifully after  the  hottest  day,  make  the  night  more  dangerous 
than  when  the  weather  is  cold.  Hence,  ia  warm  countries, 
the  evening  dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  dipiate  is 
more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day,  to.be  abroad  in  the 
cool  evening;  but  this  is  a pleasure. to  be  avoided  by  all  who 
value  their  health.  The  effects  of  evening  dews  are  gradual 
indeed,  and  almost  imperceptible;  but  they  are  not  the  less  to 
be  dreaded:  We  would  therefore  advise  travellers,  labourers, 
and  all  who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid  them. 
Whop  the  perspiration  has  been  great,  these  become  dangerous 
in  proportion.  By  not  attending  to  this,  in  flat  marshy  ^coun- 
tries, where  the  exhalations  and  dews  are  ctfpious,  labourers 
are  often  seized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinsies,  and  other 
dangerous  diseases. 

Dump  Beds. 

Beds  become  damp,  either  ffom  their  not'being  used,  stand- 
ing in  damp  houses,  or  in  rooms  without  fire.  Nothing  is 
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more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers  than  damp  beds,  which  are 
very  common  in  all  places  where  fuel  is  scarce.  When  a tra- 
veller, cold  and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may,  by  means  of 
a good  fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the 
perspiration  restored ; but  if  he  be  put  into  a cold  room,  and 
laid  on  a damp  bed,  it  will  be  more  obstructed,  and  the  worst 
consequences  will  ensue.  Travellers  should  avoid  inns  which 
are  noted  for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a house  infected  with 
the  plague  ; as  no  man,  however  robust,  is  proof  against  the 
danger  arising  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds  are  to  be 
met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for  the  reception  of 
strangers,  are  often  equally  dangerous.  All  kinds  of  linen  and 
bedding,  when  not  frequently  used,  become  damp.  How  then 
is  it  possible,  that  beds,  which  are  not  slept  in  above  two  or 
three  times  a year,  should  be  safe  ? Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  people  complain  of  having  caught  cold  by  changing 
their  bed.  The  reason  is  obvious  : Were  they  careful  never  to 
sleep  in  a bed  hut  what  was  frequently  used,  they  would  seldom 
find  any  ill  consequences  from  a change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  person  when 
on  a visit,  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is  kept  on  purpose 
for  strangers.  1 hat  ill-judged  piece  of  complaisance  becomes 
a real  injury.  All  the  bad  consequences  from  this  quarter 
might  be  easily  prevented  in  private  families,  by  causing  their 
servants  to  sleep  in  the  spare  beds,  and  resign  them  to  strangers 
when  they  come.  In  inns  where  the  beds  are  used  almost 
every  night,  nothing  else  is  necessary  than  to  keep  the  rooms 
well  seasoned  by  frequent  fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

1 hat  baneful  custom  said  to  be  practised  in  many  inns,  of 
damping  the  sheets,  and  pressing  them  in  order  to  save  wash- 
ing, and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the  beds,  ought,  when 
discovered,  to  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.  It  is 
really  a species  of  murder,  and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as 
poison  or  gun-shot.  Indeed  no  linen,  especially  if  it  has  been 
washed  in  water,  ought  to  be  used  till  it  has  been  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  fire;  nor  is  this  operation  less  necessary  for 
linen  washed  in  summer,  provided  it  has  lain  by  for  any  length 
of  time,  i his  camion  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are 
often  exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an 
inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circumstance  of  much  more  im- 
portance. 
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Damp  Houses. 

Damp  houses  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  consequences ; 
for  this  reason,  those  who  build  should  be  careful  to  choose  a 
dry  situation.  A house  which  stands  on  a damp  marshy  soil  or 
deep  clay,  will  never  be  thoroughly  dry.  AH  houses,  unless 
■where  the  ground  is  exceeding  dry,  should  have  the  fiist  floor 
a little  raised.  Servants  and  others,  who  are  obliged  to  live  in 
cellars  and  sunk  stories,  seldom  continue  long  in  health:  Masters 
ought  surely  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  health  of  their  servants, 
as  well  as  to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely  to  avoid 
some  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their  lives,  by  inhabit- 
ing a house  almost  as  soon  as  the  masons,  plasterers,  6cc.  have 
done  with  it:  Such  houses  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their 
dampness,  but  likewise  from  the  smell  of  lime,  paints,  &:c. 
The  asthmas,  consumptions,  and  other  diseases  ot  the  lungs, 
so  incident  to  people  who  work  in  these  articles,  are  sufficient 
proofs  of  their  being  unwholesome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unseasonable  piece 
of  cleanlines ; I mean  the  pernicious  custom  of  washing  them 
immediately  before  company  is  put  into  them.  Most  people 
catch  cold,  if  they  sit  but  a very  short  time  in  a room  that 
has  been  lately  washed ; the  delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
such  a situation,  and  even  the  robust  are  not  proof  against  its 
influence. 


Sudden  Transitions  from  heat  to  Cold. 

But  nothing  so  frequently  obstructs  the  perspiration  as  sudden 
transitions  from  heat  to  cofd.  Colds  are  seldom  caught,  unless 
when  people  have  been  too  much  heated.  Heat  rarefies  the 
blood,  quickens  the  circulation,  and  increases  the  perspiration  ; 
but  when  these  are  suddenly  checked,  the  consequences  must 
he  bad.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  labourers  not  to  be  too  hot 
upon  some  occasions;  but  it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  let 
themselves  cool  gradually,  to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they 
leavfi  off  work,  to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  rest  themselves 
in,  and  to  avoid  sleeping  in  the  open  fields.  These  easy 
rules,  if  observed,  would  often  prevent  fevers  and  other  fatal 
disorders. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  when  hot,  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  water,  or  small  liquors.  This  conduct  is 
extremely  dangerous.  Thirst  indeed  is  hard  to  bear,  and  the 
inclination  to  gratify  that  appetite  frequently  gets  the  better  of 
reason,  and  makes  us  do  what  our  judgment  disapproves. 
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Every  peasant,  however,  knows,  if  his  horse  be  permitted  to 
drink  his  belly  full  of  cold  water  after  violent  exercise,  and  be 
immediately  put  into  the  stable,  or  suffered  to  remain  at  rest, 
that  it  will  kill  him.  This  they  take  the  utmost  care  to  pre- 
vent. It  were  well  if  they  were  equally  attentive  to  their  own 
safety. 

Thirst  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  swallowing 
large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields  afford  a variety  of 
acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very  chewing  of  which  would  abate 
thirst.  Water  kept  in  the  mouth  for  some  time,  and  spit  out 
again,  if  frequently  repeated,  will  have  the  same  effect.  If  a 
bit  of  bread  be  eat  along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of  water,  it 
will  both  quench  thirst  more  effectually,  and  make  the  danger 
less.  When  a person  is  extremely  hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy, 
or  other  spirits,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing  else,  if  it 
can  be  obtained.  But  if  any  one  has  been  so  foolish,  when 
hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his 
exercise  at  least,  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly  warmed  upon 
his  stomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  effects  which 
flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  bodv  his  hot.  Some- 
times this  has  occasioned  immediate  death.  Hoarseness,  quin- 
seys,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are  its  common  consequences. 
Neither  is  it  safe  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  salads, 
or  the  like.  These  indeed  may  not  have  so  sudden  an  effect  on 
the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but  they  are  notwithstanding  dangerous, 
and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors  till  the 
pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going  into  the  cold  air, 
is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds,  coughs,  and  inflammations  of 
the  breast,  are  the  usual  effects  of  this  conduct : Yet  nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  people,  after  they  have  drunk  warm 
liquors  for  several  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of  miles  in 
the  coldest  night,  or  to  ramble  about  the  streets. 

People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw  open  a 
window,  and  to  sit  near  ir.  This  is  a most  dangerous  practice. 
Any  person  had  better  sit  without  doors  than  in  such  a situa- 
tion, as  the  current  of  air  is  directed  against  one  particular  part 
of  the  body.  Inflammatory  fevers  and  consumptions  have 
often  been  occasioned  by  sitting  or  standing  thinly  clothed  near 
an  open  window.  Nor  is  sleeping  with  open  windows  less  to 
be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be  done  even  in  the  hottest 
season.  I have  known  mechanics  frequently  contract  fatal  dis- 
eases, by  working  stript  at  an  open  window,  and  would  advise 
all  of  them  to  beware  of  such  a practice, 
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Nothing  exposes  people  more  to  catch  cold  than  keeping  their 
own  houses  too  warm;  such  persons  may  be  said  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  hot-houses  ; they  can  hardly  stir  abroad  to  visit  a neigh- 
bour, but  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other 
reason  for  keeping  houses  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is  suffi- 
cient: But  no  house  that  is  too  hot  can  be  wholesome;  heat 
destroys  the  spring  and  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  renders  it  less 
fit  for  expanding  the  lungs,  and  the  other  purposes  of  respira- 
tion. Hence  it  is,  that  consumptions  and  other  diseases  of  the 
lungs  prove  so  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glass  houses, 
and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  so  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  themselves  when 
hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but  madness  itself,  has  fre- 
quently been  the  effect  of  this  conduct.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like 
the  action  of  a madman  to  deserve  a serious  consideration. 

The  result  of  all  these  observations  is,  that  every  one  ought 
to  avoid,  with  the  utmost  attention,  all  sudden  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep  the  body  in  as  uniform  a temperature 
as  possible;  or,  where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let 
it  cool  gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  strict  an  attention  to  these  things 
would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So  far  however  is  this  from 
being  our  design,  that  the  very  first  rule  proposed  for  preventing 
colds,  is  to  harden  the  body  by  inuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I shall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my  subject 
by  giving  an  abstract  of  the  justly  celebrated  advice  of  Celsus, 
with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  health.  “ A man,  says  he, 
who  is  blessed  with  good  health,  should  confine  himself  to  no 
particular  rules,  either  with  respect  to  regimen  or  medicine. 
He  ought  frequently  to  diversify  his  manner  of  living;  to  be 
sometimes  in  town,  sometimes  in  the  country;  to  hunt,  sail, 
indulge  himself  in  rest,  but  more  frequently  to  use  exercise. 
He  ought  to  refuse  no  kind  of  food  that  is  commonly  used, 
but  sometimes  to  eat  more  and  sometines  less ; sometimes  to 
make  one  at  an  entertainment,  and  sometimes  to  forbear  it ; to 
make  rather  two  meals  a-day  than  one,  and  always  to  cat 
heartily,  provided  he  can  digest  it.  He  ought  neither  too 
eagerly  to  pursue,  nor  too  scrupulously  to  avoid  intercourse 
with  the  fair  sex:  1-Measures  of  this  kind,  rarely  indulged,  ren- 
der the  body  alert  and  active,  but  when  too  frequently  repeated, 
weak  and  languid.  He  should  be  careful  in  time  of  health  not 
to  destroy,  by  excesses  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of  constitution, 
which  should  support  him  under  sickness,” 
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OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

'T'^HE  knowledge  of  diseases  does  not  depend  so  much  upon 
A scientific  principles  as  many  imagine.  It  is  chiefly  the 
result  of  experience  and  observation.  By  attending  the  sick, 
and  carefully  observing  the  various  occurrences  in  diseases,  a 
great  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both  in  distinguish, 
ing  their  symptoms,  and  in  the  application  of  medicines.  Hence 
sensible  nurses,  and  other  persons  who  wait  upon  the  sick, 
often  know  diseases  better  than  those  who  have  been  bred  to 
physic.  We  do  not  however  mean  to  insinuate  that  a medical 
education  is  of  no  use : It  is  doubtless  of  the  greatest  importance, 
bu  it  never  can  supply  the  place  of  observation  and  experience. 

iivery  disease  may  be  considered  as  an  assemblage  of  symp- 
foms,  and  must  be  distinguished  by  those  which  are  most  ob- 
vious  and  permanent.  Instead  therefore  of  giving  a classical 
angement  of  diseases,  according  to  the  systematic  method, 

f 'um°?  SUltable’  in  a Perfoimai^  of  this  nature,  to 
g ve  a full  and  accurate  description  of  each  particular  disease 
s occurs  . and  vyhere  any  of  the  symptoms  of  one  disease 
have  a near  resemblance  to  those  of  another,  to  take  notice 
at  circumstance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the 
pccuhar  or  characteristic  symptoms  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guisiied.  By  a due  attention  to  these,  the  investigation  of  dis- 
eases will  be  found  to  be  a less  difficult  matter  than  most  people 
would  at  first  be  ready  to  imagine.  1 P 

A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  sex,  temper  of 

S’  f°"st!tut!on’  and  manner  of  life,  will  likewise  greatly 
assist,  both  in  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  diseases.  3 
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In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  soft,  the  nerves  extremely 
irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ; whereas  in  old  age  the  fibres  are 
rigid,  the  nerves  become  almost  insensible,  and  many  of  the 
vessels  imperviable  These  and  other  peculiarities  render  the 
diseases  of  the  young  and  aged  very  different,  and  of  course 
they  must  require  a different  method  of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  diseases  which  do  not  afflict  tne 
other  sex;  besides,  the  nervous  system  being  more  irritable  in 
them  than  in  men,  their  diseases  require  to  be  treated  with 
greater  caution.  They  are  less  able  to  bear  large  evacuations; 
and  all  stimulating  medicines  ought  to  be  administered  to  them 
with  a sparing  hand. 

Particular  constitutions  not  only  dispose  persons  to  peculiar 
diseases,  but  likewise  render  it  necessary  to  treat  these  diseases 
in  a peculiar  manner.  A delicate  person,  for  example,  with 
weak  nerves,  who  lives  mostly  within  doors,  must  not  be 
treated,  under  any  disease,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
who  is  hardy  and  robust,  and  who  is  much  exposed  to  the 
open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to  in 
diseases.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful  temper,  both  occasion 
and  aggravate  diseases.  In  vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to  the 
body  to  remove  maladies  which  proceed  from  the  mind.  W hen 
it  is  affected,  the  best  medicine  is  to  sooth  the  passions,  to  dir 
vert  the  mind  from  anxious  thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient 
as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible. 

Attention  ought  likewise  to  be  paid  to  the  climate,  or  place 
where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his  diet,  &c. 
Such  as  live  in  low  marshy  situations  are  subject  to  many 
diseases  which  are  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  high  coun- 
tries. Those  who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities  have  many 
maladies  to  which  the  more  happy  rustics  are  entire  strangers. 
Persons  who  feed  giossly,  and  indulge  in  strong  liquors,  are 
liable  to  diseases  which  do  not  affect  the  temperate  and  ab- 
stemious, &c. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  different  occupations 
and  situations  in  life  dispose  men  to  peculiar  diseases.  It  is 
therefore  nccessaty  to  inquire  into  the  patient’s  occupation, 
manner  of  life,  & c.  This  will  not  only  assist  us  in  finding  out 
the  disease,  but  will  likewise  direct  us  in  the  treatment  of  it. 
It  would  be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the  laborious  and  the  seden- 
tary exactly  in  the  same  manner,  even  supposing  them  to  labour 
under  the  same  disease. 

It  will  likewise  be  proper  to  enquire  whether  the  disease  be 
constitutional  or  accidental;  whether  it  has  been  of  long  or 
short  duration;  whether  it  proceeds  from  any  great  and  sudden 
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alteration  in  the  diet,  manner  of  life,  &cc.  The  state  of  the 
patient’s  belly  and  of  the  other  evacuations,  ought  also  to  be 
inquired  into;  and  likewise  whether  he  can  with  ease  perform 
all  the  vital  and  animal  functions,  as  breathing,  digestion,  &c. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what  diseases  the  patient 
has  formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what  medicines  were  most 
beneficial  to  him  ; if  he  has  a strong  aversion  to  any  particular 
drug,  &cc. 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  answered  by 
diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  Those  who  know  no  better,  imagine 
that  every  thing  which  goes  by  the  name  of  a medicine  pos- 
sesses some  wonderful  power  or  secret  .charm,  and  think,  if 
the  patient  swallows  enough  of  drugs,  that  he  must  do  well. 
Tiiis  mistake  has  many  ill  consequences.  It  makes  people 
trust  to  drugs,  and  neglect  their  own  endeavours;  besides, 
it  discourages  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  sick,  where  medicines 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  useful  in  their  place,  and,  when 
administered  with  prudence,  they  may  do  much  good ; but 
when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing  else,  or  admiais- 
tered  at  random,  which  is  not  seldom  the  case,  they  must  do 
mischief.  We  would  therefore  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
mankind  from  the  pursuit  of  secret  medicines  to  such  things  as 
they  are  acquainted  with.  The  proper  regulation  of  these  may 
often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their  ever 
doing  hurt. 

Every  disease  weakens  the  digestive  powers.  The  diet  ought, 
therefore,  in  all  diseases,  to  be  light  and  of  easy  digestion.  It 
would  be  as  prudent  for  a person  with  a broken  leg  to  attempt 
to  walk,  as  for  one  in  a fever  to  eat  .the  same  Kind  of  food, 
and  in  the  same  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perfect  health. 
Even  abstinence  alone  will  often  cure  a fever,  especially  when 
it  has  been  occasioned  by  excess  in  eating  or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleurisies, 
peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  watery  infusions  of 
mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c.  are  not  only  proper  for  the 
patient’s  food,  but  they  are  likewise  the  best  medicines  which 
can  be  administered. 

In  fevers  of  a slow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where  there 
are  no  symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where  the  patient  must 
be  supported  with  cordials,  that  intention  can  always  be  more 
effectually  answered  by  nourishing  diet  and  generous  wines, 
than  by  any  medicines  yet  known. 
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Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  less  importance  in  chro- 
nic than  in  acute  diseases.  Persons  afflicted  with  low  spirits, 
■wind,  weak  nerves,  and  other  hypochondriacal  affections, 
generally  find  more  benefit  from  the  use  of  solid  food  and  ge- 
nerous liquors,  than  from  all  the  coidial  and  carminative  me- 
dicines which  can  be  administered  to  them. 

The  scurvy,  that  most  obstinate  malady,  will  sooner  vield 
to  a proper  vegetable  diet  than  to  all  the  boasted  antiscorbutic 
remedies  of  the  shops. 

In  consumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated,  and  the 
stomach  so  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  digest  the  solid 
fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  assimilate  the  juices  of  vegetables, 
a diet  consisting  chiefly  of  milk  will  not  only  support  the  pati- 
ent, but  will  often  cure  the  disease  after  every  other  medicine 
has  failed. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  less  importance  than 
to  diet.  The  strange  infatuation  which  has  long  induced  peo- 
ple to  shut  up  the  sick  from  all  communication  with  the  external 
air,  has  done  great  mischief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many 
other  diseases,  the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from  having 
the  fresh  air  prudently  admitted  into  his  chamber,  than  from  all 
the  medicines  which  can  be  given  him. 

Exercise  may  likewise,  in  many  cases,  be  considered  as  a 
medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horseback,  for  example,  will 
be  of  more  service  in  the  cure  of  consumptions,  glandular  ob- 
structions, &c.  than  any  medicine  yet  known.  In  diseases 
which  proceed  from  a relaxed  state  of  the  solids,  the  cold  bath 
and  other  pans  of  the  gymnastic  regimen,  will  be  found  equally 
beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance,  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases, than  cleanliness.  When  a patient  is  suffered  to  lie  in 
dirty  clothes,  whatever  perspires  from  his  body  is  again  re- 
sorbed, or  taken  up  into  it,  which  serves  to  nourish  the  disease, 
and  increase  the  danger.  Many  diseases  may  be  cured  bv 
cleanliness  alone ; most  of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and 
in  all  of  them  it  is  highly  necessary  both  for  the  patient  and 
those  who  attend  hint. 

Many  other  observations,  were  it  necessary,  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  importance  of  the  proper  regimen  in  diseases. 
Jiegimcn  will  often  cure  diseases  without  medicine,  but  medi- 
cine will  seldom  succeed  where  a proper  regimen  is  neglected. 
For  this  reason,’  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  we  have  always 
given  the  first  place  to  regimen.  Those  who  arc  afraid  to  use 
medicines  may  confine  themselves  to  it  only.  For  others, 
who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  recommended  some  of 
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the  most  simple,  but  approved,  forms  of  medicine  in  every 
disease.  These  however  are  never  to  be  administered  but  by 
people  of  better  understanding;  nor  even  by  them  without  th« 
greatest  precaution. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  said  to  perish  by  fevers, 
it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted  with  their  causes. 
The  most  general  causes  of  fevers  are,  infection , errors  in  diet , 
unwholesome  air,  violent  emotions  of  the  mind , suppression  of 
usual  evacuations,  external  or  internal  injuries,  and  extreme 
degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  As  most  of  these  have  already  been 
treated  of  at  considerable  length,  and  their  effects  shown,  we 
shall  not  now  resume  tlie  consideration  of  them,  but  shall  only 
recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would  wish  to  avoid  fevers  and 
other  fatal  diseases,  to  pay  the  most  punctual  attention  to  these 
articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  most  frequent  of  all  diseases,  but 
they  are  likewise  the  most  complex.  In  the  most  simple  species 
of  fever  there  is  always  a combination  of  several  different  symp- 
toms. The  distinguishing  symptoms  of  fever  are,  increased 
heat,  frequency  of  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  general  debility , 
and  a difficulty  in  performing  some  of  the  vital  or  animal  func- 
tions. The  other  symptoms  usually  attendant  on  fevers  are, 
nausea,  thirst,  anxiety,  weariness,  wasting  of  the  flesh,  want 
of  sleep,  or  the  sleep  disturbed  and  nor  refreshing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient  generally 
complains  first  of  languor  or  listlessness,  soreness  of  the  flesh, 
or  of  the  bones,  as  the  country  people  express  it,  heaviness  of 
the  head,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  with  clamminess  of  the 
mouth;  after  some  time  come  on  excessive  heat,  violent  thirst, 
inability  to  sleep,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  suddenly,  it  always  begins  with  an 
uneasy  sensation  of  excessive  cold,  accompanied  with  debility 
and  loss  of  appetite,  frequently  the  cold  is  attended  with  shi- 
vering, oppression  above  the  heart,  and  sickness  at  stomach  or 
vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  intermitting, 
and  such  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous  eruption,  or  topical 
inflammation,  as  the  small-pox,  erysipelas,  &c.  By  a continual 
fever  is  meant  that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease,  or  which  shows  no  remarkable . 
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increase  or  abatement  in  the  symptoms.  This  kind  of  fever 
is  likewise  divided  into  acute,  slow,  and  malignant.  The 
fever  is  called  acute  when  its  progress  is  quick,  and  the  symp- 
toms violent ; but  when  these  are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally 
denominated  slow . When  livid  or  petechial  spots  show  a 
putrid  state  of  the  humours,  the  fever  is  called  malignant , 
putrid,  or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only  in  degree. 
It  has  frequent  increases  and  decreases,  or  exacerbations  'and 
remissions,  but  never  wholly  leaves  the  patient  during  the  course 
of  the  disease.  Intermitting  fevers,  or  agues,  are  those  which, 
during  the  time  that  the  patient  may  be  said  to  be  ill,  have  evi- 
dent intervals  or  remissions  of  the  symptoms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Mature  to  free  herself  from 
an  offending  cause,  it  is  the  business  of  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  sick,  to  observe  with  diligence  which  way  Mature 
points,  and  to  endeavour  to  assist  her  operations.  Our  bodies 
are  so  framed  as  to  have  a constant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw 
off  whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  generally  done  by 
urine,  sweat,  stool,  expectoration,  vomit,  or  some  other  eva- 
cuation. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature,  at  the 
beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and  promoted,  it 
would  seldom  continue  long,  but  when  her  attempts  are  either 
neglected  or  counteracted,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  disease  proves 
fatal.  There  are  daily  instances  of  persons  who,  after  catch- 
ing cold,  have  all  the  symptoms  of  a beginning  fever ; but  by 
keeping  warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their  feet  in 
warm  water,  &c.  the  symptoms  in  a few  hours  disappear,  and 
the  danger  is  prevented.  When  fevers  of  a putrid  kind 
threaten,  the  best  method  of  obviating  their  effects  is  by  re- 
peated vomits. 

Our  design  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  immediate  cause  of  fevers  ; but  to  mark  their  most 
obvious  symptoms,  and  to  point  out  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  patient  with  respect  to  his  diet,  drink,  air,  See.  in  the 
different  stages  of  the  disease.  In  these  articles  the  incli- 
nations of  the  patient  will,  in  a great  measure,  direct  our 
conduct. 

Almost  every  person  in  a fever  complains  of  great  thirst, 
and  calls  out  for  drink,  especially  of  a cooling  nature.  This 
at  once  points  out  the  use  of  water,  and  other  cooling 
and  diluting  liquors.  What  is  so  likely  to  abate  the  heat, 
attenuate  the  humours,  remove  spasms  and  obstructions,  pro- 
mote perspiration,  increase  the  quantity  of  urine,  and,  in 
short,  produce  every  salutary  effect  in  an  ardent  or  inflarnma- 
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tory  fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel,  or  any 
other  weak  diluting  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the  basis  ? The 
necessity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue, 
the  parched  skin,  and  the  burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  un- 
quenchable thirst  of  the  patient.  I 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grateful  to  pa- 
tients in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits,  as  decoctions  of 
tamarinds,  apple-tea,  orange-whey,  and  the  like.  Mucilagi- 
nous liquors  might  also  be  prepared  from  marshmallow  roots, 
linseed,  lime-tree  buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  These  li- 
quors, especially  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to  the 
patient,  and  should  never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the  patient  generally  complains 
of  great  lassitude  or  weariness,  and  has  no  inclination  to  move. 
This  evidently  shews  the  propriety  of  keeping  him  easy,  and, 
if  possible,  in  bed  ; lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  spasms,  abates  the 
violence  of  the  circulation,  and  gives  nature  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  all  her  force  to  overcome  the  disease.  The  bed  alone 
would  often  remove  a fever  at  the  beginning  ; but  when  the 
patient  struggles  with  the  disease,  instead  of  driving  it  off,  he 
only  fixes  it  the  deeper,  and  rendeis  it  more  dangerous.  This 
observation  is  too  often  verified  in  travellers,  who  happen  when 
on  a journey  to  be  seized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to  get 
home  induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever  upon  them,  which 
conduct  seldom  fails  to  render  it  fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  should  be  kept  easy. 
Company  is 'seldom  agreeable  to  the  sick.  Indeed  every  thing 
that  disturbs  the  imagination  increases  the  disease  ; for  which 
reason,  every  person  in  a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet, 
nnd  neither  allowed  to  see  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the 
least  affect  or  discompose  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greatest  inclination 
for  drink,  yet  he  seldom  has  an  appetite  for  solid  food  ; hence 
the  impropriety  of  loading  his  stomach  with  victuals  is  evident. 
Much  solid  food  in  a fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  oppresses 
nature,  and  instead  of  nourishing  the  patient,  serves  only  to 
feed  the  disease.  What  food  the  patient  takes  should  be  in 
small  quantity,  light,  and  of  easy  digestion.  It  ought  to  be 
chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  panado,  roasted  apples,  gruels, 
and  such  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken  ill,  run 
directly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials,  and  pour  wine, 
spirits,  tcc.  into  the  patient,  who  perhaps  never  had  been  ac- 
customed to  taste  such  liquors  when  in  health.  If  there  be 
any  degree  of  fever,  this  conduct  must  increase  it,  and  if  there 
be  none,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  raise  one.  Stuffing  the  pati- 
3 N 
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with  sweetmeats  and  other  delicacies,  is  likewise  vet y pernici- 
ous. These  are  always  harder  to  digest  than  common  food,  and 
cannot  rail. to  hurt  the  stomach. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  desired  by  a patient  in  a fever  than 
fresh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but  cools  the 
blood,  revives  the  spirits,  and  proves  every  way  beneficial. 
Many  patients  are  in  a manner  stifled  to  death  in  fevers,  for 
want  of  fresh  air ; yet  such  is  the  unaccountable  infatuation  of 
most  people,  that  the  moment  they  think  a person  in  a fever, 
they  imagine  he  should  be  kept  in  a close  chamber,  into  which 
not  one  particle  of  fresh  air  must  be  admitted.  Instead  of  this 
there  ought  to  be  a constant  stream  of  fresh  air  into  a sick  per- 
son’s chamber,  so  as  to  keep  it  moderately  cool.  Indeed  its 
degree  of  warmth  ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable 
to  one  in  perfect  health. 

Nothing  spoils  the  air  of  a sick  person’s  chamber,  or  hurts 
the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people  breathing  in  it.  When 
the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the  humours  in  a putrid  state,  air  that 
has  been  breathed  repeatedly  will  greatly  increase  the  disease. 
Such  air  not  only  loses  its  spring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  respiration,  but  acquires  a noxious  quality,  which  renders 
it  in  a manner  poisonous  to  the  sick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  spirits  are  low  and  depressed,  he 
is  not  only  to  be  supported  witlncordials,  but  every  method  should 
be  taken  to  cheer  and  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a mistaken 
zeal,  when  they  think  a person  in  danger,  instead  of  solacing  his 
mind  with  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  religion,  frighten  him 
with  the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  It  would  be  unsuitable 
here  to  dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dangerous  consequences 
of  this  conduct ; it  often  hurts  the  body,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  seldom  benefits  the  soul. 

Amongst  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a fever  gene- 
rally suggests 'the  necessity  of  bleeding.  This  notion  seems  to 
have  taken  its  rise  from  most  fevers  in  this  country  having 
been  formerly  of  an  inflammatory  nature;  but  true  inflamma- 
tory fevers  are  now  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occu- 
pations, and  a different  manner  of  living,  has  so  changed  the 
srate  of  diseases  in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly  one  fever 
in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  necessary.  In  most  low,  netvous, 
arid  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now  so  common,  bleeding  is  really 
hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  sinks  his  spirits,  &c.  We 
would  recommend  this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a fever,  unless  there  be  evident  signs  of  inflammation. 
Bleeding  is  an  excellent  medicine  when  necessary,  but  should 
never  be  wantonly  performed, 
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lt  is  likewise  a common  notion,  that  it  is  always  necessary 
"to  raise  a sweat  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  As  fevers  often 
proceed  from  an  obstructed  perspiration,  this  notion  is  not  ill 
founded.  If  the  patient  only  lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and 
legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinks  freely  of  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
weak,  diluting  liquor,  he  wiil  seldom  fail  to  perspire  freely.  The 
Avarmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting  drink  will  relax  the  uni- 
versal spasm,  which  generally  affects  the  solids  at  the  beginning 
of  a fever;  it  will  open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perspiration, 
by  means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  off.  But 
instead  of  this,  the  common  practice  is  to  heap  clothes  upon  the 
patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of  a hot  nature,  as  spirits,  spice- 
ries,  &ic.  which  fire  his  blood,  increase  the  spasms,  and  render 
the  disease  more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers  a proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  patient’s 
longings.  These  are  the  calls  of  Nature,  and  often  point  out 
what  may  be  of  real  use.  Patients  are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged 
in  every  thing  that  the  sickly  appetite  may  crave ; but  it  is  gene- 
rally right  to  let  them  have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly  desire, 
though  it  may  not  seem  altogether  proper.  What  the  patient 
longs  for,  his  stomach  will  generally  digest  ; and  such  things 
have  sometimes  a very  happy  effect. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  a relapse.  Many  persons  by  too  soon 
imagining  themselves  well,  have  lost  their  lives,  or  contracted 
other  diseases  of  an  obstinate  nature.  As  the  body  after  a fever 
is  weak  and  delicate,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  catching 
cold.  Moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air  will  be  of  use,  but 
great  fatigue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided ; agreeable  company 
Avill  also  have  a good  effect.  The  diet  must  be  light,  but  nou- 
rishing. It  should  be  taken  frequently,  but  in  small  quantities. 
It  is  dangerous  at  such  a time  to  eat  as  much  as  the  stomach 
may  crave. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

» * 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS  OR  AGUES. 

INTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  best  opportunity  both 
of  observing  the  nature  of  a fever,  and  also  the  effects  of 
medicine.  No  person  can  be  at  a loss  to  distinguish  an  inter- 
mitting fever  from  any  other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is 
now  almost  universally  known, 
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The  several  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their  names 
from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quotidan,  tertian, 
quartan,  & c. 

CAUSES. Agues  are  occasioned  by  effluvia  from  putrid 

stagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from  their  abounding  in 
rainy  seasons,  and  being  most  frequent  in  countries  where  the 
soil  is  marshy,  as  in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire, 
the  Hundreds  of  Essex,  &c.  This  disease  may  also  be  occa- 
sioned by  eating  too  much  stone-fiuir,  by  a poor  watery  diet, 
damp  houses,  evening  dews,  laying  upon  the  damp  ground, 
watching,  fatigue,  depressing  passions,  and  the  like.  \\  hen 
the  inhabitants  of  a high  country  remove  to  a low  one,  they 
are  generally  seized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and  to  such  the 
disease  is  most  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a word,  whatever  relaxes 
the  solids,  diminishes  the  perspiration,  or  obstructs  the  circu- 
lation in  the  capillary  or  small  vessels,  disposes  the  body|  to 
agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  generally  begins 

with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  weariness  of  the  limbs,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  stretching,  yawning,  with  sometimes 
great  sickness  and  vomiting ; to  which  succeed  shivering  and 
violent  shaking.  Afterwards  the  skin  becomes  moist,  and  a 
profuse  sweat  breaks  out,  which  generally  terminates  the  fit  or 
paroxysm.  Sometimes  indeed  the  disease  comes  on  suddenly, 
when  the  person  thinks  himself  in  perfect  health;  but  it  is  more 
commonly  preceded  by  listlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the 
symptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. — — While  the  fit  continues,  the  patient  ought 
to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange-whey,  weak  camomile- 
tea  ; or,  if  his  spirits  be  low,  small  wine-whey,  sharpened 
with  the  juice  of  lemon.  All  his  drink  shall  be  warm,  as  that 
will  assist  in  bringing  on  the  sweat,  and  consequently  shorten 
the  paroxysm.* 

Between  the  paroxysms  the  patient  must  be  supported  with 
food  that  is  nourishing,  but  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  as  veal 
or  chicken  broths,  sago  gtuel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings, 
and  such  like.  His  drink  may  be  small  negas,  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  sometimes  a little  weak 
punch.  He  ought  likewise  to  drink  infusions  of  bitter  herbs,  as 
camomile,  wormwood,  or  water-trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then 
take  a glass  of  small  wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centuary,  or 
some  other  bitter,  has  been  infused. 

* It  has  been  found  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  put  into  a 
cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  given  about  half  an  hour  after  the  commencement 
of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  fwcat,  fhortens  the  fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  tends 
greatly  to  remove  the  difeafe. 
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As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to  brace  the 
solids,  and  promote  perspiration,  the  patient  ought  to  take  as 
much  exercise  between  the  fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  be  able 
to  go  abroad,  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a machine,  will  be  of 
great  service.  But  if  he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercise,  he 
ought  to  take  such  as  his  strength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging  a lazy 
indolent  disposition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will  often  go 
off  without  medicine;  and  when  the  disease  is  mild,  in  an  open 
dry  country,  there  is  seldom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  no 
take  its  course  ; but  when  the  patient’s  strength  seems  to  decline, 
or  the  paroxysms  are  so  violent,  that  his  life  is  in  danger, 
medicine  ought  immediately  to  be  administered.  This  however 
should  never  be  done  till  the  disease  be  properly  formed,  that  is 
to  sav,  till  the  patient  has  had  several  fits  of  shaking  and 
sweating. 

MEDICINE. The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  cure  of 

an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
This  not  only  renders  the  application  of  other  medicines 
more  safe,  but  likewise  more  efficacious.  In  this  disease  the 
stomach  is  generally  loaded  with  cold  viscid  phlegm,  and  fre- 
quently great  quantities  of  bile  are  discharged  bv  vomit  ; which 
plainly  points  out  the  necessity  of  such  evacuations.  Vomits 
are  therefore  to  be  administered  before  the  patient  takes  any 
other  medicine.  A dose  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally  answer 
this  purpose  very  well.  A scruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  pow- 
der will  be  sufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a younger  person 
the  dose  must  be  less  in  proportion.  After  the  vomit  begins 
to  operate,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  weak  ca- 
momile tea.  The  vomit  should  be  taken  two  or  three  hours 
before  the  return  of  the  fir,  and  may  be  repeated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  days.  Vomits  not  only  cleanse  the 
stomach,  but  increase  the  perspiration,  and  all  the  other  secre- 
tions, which  render  them  of  such  importance,  that  they  often 
cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
medicine. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewise  useful,  and  often  necessary, 
in  intermitting  fevers.  A smart  purge  has  been  known  to  cure 
an  obstinate  ague,  after  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  medicines 
had  been  used  in  vain.  Vomits  however  are  more  suitable  in 
this  disease,  and  render  purging  less  necessary;  but  if  the 
patient  be  afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this  case  to 
cleanse  the  bowels  by  a dose  or  two  of  glauber  salts,  jalap,  or 
rhubarb. 
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Bleeding  may  sometimes  be  proper  at  the  beginning  of  an 
intermitting  fever,  when  excessive  heat,  a delirium,  &c.  give 
reason  to  suspect  an  inflammation  ; but  as  the  blood  is  seldom  in 
an  inflammatory  state  in  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is 
rarely  necessary.  When  frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  prolong 
the  disease. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  safely  use  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  any  way  that  is  most 
agreeable  to  him.  No  preparation  of  the  bark  seems  to  answer 
better  than  the  most  simple  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz. 
in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  best  Jesuit’s  bark,  finely  powdered,  may  be 
divided  into  twenty-four  dqses.  These  may  either  be  made  into 
bolusses,  as  they  are  used,  with  a little  syrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed 
in  a glass  of  red  wine,  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  water-gruel,  or 
any  other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the  above 
doses  rnay  be  taken  every  two  hours  during  the  interval  of  the 
fits.  By  this  method  the  patient  will  be  able  to  take  five  or  six 
doses  between  each  paroxysm.  In  a tertian,  or  third-day  ague, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  a dose  every  third  hour,  during  the 
interval,  and  in  a quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot 
take  so  large  a dose  of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the 
powders  into  two  parts,  and  take  one  every  hour,  See.  For  a 
young  person  a smaller  quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  suffi- 
cient, and  the  dose  must  be  adapted  to  the  age,  constitution,  arid 
violence  of  the  symptoms. 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  seldom  fail  to  stop  an  ague ; 
the  patient  however  ought  not  to  leave  off  taking  the  medi- 
cine as  soon  as  the  paroxysms  are  stopped,  but  should  continue 
to  use  it  till  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  disease  is  entirely 
overcome.  Most  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  disease  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  use  the  medicine  iong 
enough.  They  are  generally  directed  to  take  it  till  the  fits 
are  stopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and  begin  again  at  some  dis- 
tance of  time  ; by  which  means  the  disease  gathers  strength, 
and  often  returns  with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A relapse 
may  always  be  prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to  take 
. small  doses  of  the  medicine  for  some  time  after  the  symptoms 
disappear.  This  is  both  the  most  safe  and  effectual  method 
of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus,  and  orange- 
peel,  *of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three  or  four  handfuls  of 
camomile  flowers,  and  an  handful  of  coriandar-seed,  all 
bruised  together  in  a mortar,  may  be  used  in  form  of  infusion 
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or  tea.  About  half  an  handful  of  these  ingredients  may  be 
put  into  a tea-pot,  and  an  English  pint  of  boiling  water 
poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infusion  drank  three  or  four 
times  a day  will  grearly  promote  the  cure.  Such  patients  as 
cannot  drink  the  watery  infusion,  may  put  two  handfuls  of 
the  same  ingredients  into  a bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a 
glass  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of 
the  above,  or  any  other  proper  infusion  of  bitters,  a smaller 
quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  used,  will  be  sufficient  to  cure 
an  ague.* 

Those  who  cannot  swallow  the  bark  in  substance,  may  take, 
it  in  decoctiou  or  infusion.  An  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may 
be  infused  in  a bottle  of  white  wine  for  four  or  five  days,  fre- 
quently shaking  the  bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  subside, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  A wine  glass  may  be  drank  three 
or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is  occasion.  If  a de- 
coction be  more  agreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams 
of  snake-root  bruised,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  salt  of  worm- 
wood, may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  into  an  English  pint. 
To  the  strained  liquor  may  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  red 
wine,  and  a glass  of  it  taken  frequently. 

• In  obstinate  agues  the  baik  will  be  found  much  more  effica- 
cious when  assisted  by  brandy  or  other  warm  cordials,  than 
taken  alone.  This  I have  had  frequently  occasion  to  observe 
in  a country  where  intermitting  fevers  were  endemical.  The 
bark  seldom  succeeded  unless  assisted  by  snake-root,  ginger* 
canella  alba,  or  some  other  warm  aromatic.  When  the  fits 
are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  case  the  fever  often 
approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  nature,  it  will  be  safer  to 
leave  out  the  aromatics,  and  to  add  salt  of  tartar  in  their  stead. 
But  in  an  obstinate  tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or 
beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines  are  absolutely 
necessary,  f 


* There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  plants  or  barks,  which  are  very 
bitter  and  aftnngent,  would  fucceed  in  the  cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  elpecially 
when  aflifted  by  aromatics.  But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in 
the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  reafonabltr  late,  it  is 
of  lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot  however  omit  taking 
notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often  adulterated,  ami  that  it  requires  consi- 
derable fkill  to  diflinguifh  between  the  genuine  and  the  lalfe.  This  ought  to  make 
people  very  cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it. 

+ In  obflinate  agues,  when  the  patient  i;  old,  the  habit  phlcgirlatic,  the  fcafon 
rainy,  the  filuation  damp,  or  the  like,  it-will  be  r.cccHury  to  mix  with  two  ounces 
of  the  bark  half  an  ounce  of  Virginian  fnakc-root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic;  but  when  the  fymptum  are  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  of  tartar  may  be  added 
to  the  above  quantity  of  baik. 
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As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  much  more 
obstinate  than  those  which  attack  the  patient  in  spting  or  sum- 
mer ; it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  medicines 
longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  A person  who  is  seized 
with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ought 
frequently,  if  the  season  proves  rainy,  co  take  a little  medicine, 
although  the  disease  may  seem  to  be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapse, 
till  the  return  of  the  warm  season.  He  ought  likewise  to  take 
care  not  to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  especially  in  cold 
easterly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  degenerate 
into  obstinate  chronical  diseases,  as  the  dropsy,  jaundice,  &c. 
For  this  reason  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them 
radically  cured,  before  the  humours  be  vitiated,  and  the  consti- 
tution spoiled. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method  of  treat- 
ing intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  some  strange  infatuation,  more 
charms  and  whimsical  remedies  are  daily  used  for  removing 
this  than  any  other  disease.  There  is  hardly  an  old  woman 
who  is  not  possessed  of  a nostrum  for  stopping  an  ague  ; and  it 
is  amazing  with  what  readiness  their  pretensions  are  believed. 
Those  in  distress  eagerly  grasp  at  any  thing  that  promises  sud- 
den relief;  but  the  shortest  way  is  not  always  the  best  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  The  only  method  to  obtain  a safe  and 
lasting  cure,  is  gradually  to  assist  Nature  in  removing  the  cause 
of  the  disorder. 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  experiments  to  cure 
agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of  strong  liquor,  jumping 
into  a river,  & c.  These  may  somtimes  have  the  desired  effect, 
but  must  always  be  attended  with  danger.  When  there  is  any 
degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  least  tendency  to  it,  such  experi- 
ments may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom  I remember  to 
have  lost  in  an  intermitting  fever  evidently  killed  himself  by 
drinking  strong  liquor,  which  some  person  had  persuaded  hitn 
would  prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  arc  extolled  for  the  cure  of  intermitting 
fevers,  as  cobwebs,  snuffings  of  candles,  See.  Though  these 
may  sometimes  succeed,  yet  their  very  nastiness  is  sufficient  to 
set  them  aside,  especially  when  cleanly  medicines  will  answer 
the  purpose  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon,  for  thoroughly  cuiing  an  intermitting  fever,  is  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  It  may  always  be  used  with  safety:  and  I can  ho- 
nestly declare,  that  in  all  my  practice  I never  knew  it  fail,  when 
combined  with  the  medicines  mentioned  above,  and  duly  per- 
sisted in. 
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Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often  afflicted 
with  that  disease.  Such  patients  are  very  difficult  to  cure,  as 
they  can  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  hark,  or  any 
other  disagreeable  medicine.  One  method  of  rendering  this 
medicine  more  palatable  is,  to  make  it  into  a mixture  with 
distilled  waters  and  syrup,  and  afterwards  to  give  it  an  agreeable 
sharpness  with  the  elixir  or  spirit  of  vitriol.  This  both  improves 
the  medicine,  and  takes  off  the  nauseous  taste.  In  cases  where 
the  bark  cannot  be  administered,  the  saline  mixture  may  be  given 
with  advantage  to  children.* 

Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an  ague  ; 
to  half  an  English  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a tea-spoonful  of 
the  spirit  of  hartshorn.  Exercise  is  likewise  of  considerable 
service  ; and  when  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  the  child  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  removed  to  a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought 
to  be  nourishing,  and  sometimes  a little  generous  wine  should 
be  allowed. 

To  children  and  such  as  cannot  swallow  the  bark,  or  when 
the  stomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given  by  clyster.  Half 
an  ounce  of  the  extract  of  bark  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of 
warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  oil, 
and  six  or  eight  drops  of  laudanum,  is  the  form'  recommended 
by  Dr.  Lind  for  an  adult,  and  this  is  to  be  repeated  every  fourth 
hour  or  oftener,  as  the  occasion  shall  require.  For  children  the 
quantity  of  extract  and  laudanum  must  be  proportionally 
lessened.  Children  have  been  cured  of  agues  by  making  them 
wear  a waistcoat  with  powdered  bark  quilted  between  the  folds 
of  it : by  bathing  them  frequently  in  a strong  decoction  of  the 
bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  spine  with  strong  spirits,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the  saponaceous  lini- 
ment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  disease,  because  it  is 
very  common,  and  because  few  patients  in  an  ague  apply  to 
physicians  unless  in  extremities.  There  aie,  however,  many 
cases  in  which  the  disease  is  very  irregular,  being  complicated 
with  other  diseases,  or  attended  with  symptoms  which  arc  both 
very  dangerous,  and  very  difficult  to  understand.  All  these  we 
have  purposely  passed  over,  as  they  would  only  bewilder  the 
generality  of  readers.  When  the  disease  is  very  irregular,  or  the 
symptoms  dangerous,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to  apply  to 
a physician,  and  strictly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  must  endeavour  to  avoid  their 
causes.  These  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  beginning 
of  this  section  ; we  shall  therefore  only  add  one  preventive 

* See  Appendix,  Saline  mixture. 
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medicine,  which  may  he  of  use  to  such  as  are  obliged  to  live 
in  low  marshy  countries,  or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks 
of  this  disease. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  best  jesuits  bark,  Virginan  snake-  I 
root,  and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  bruise  them 
altogether,  and  infuse  for  five  or  six  days  in  a bottle  of  brandy, 
Holland  gin.  or  any  good  spirit;  afrerwards  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  and  take  a wine  glass  of  it  twice  or  tiirice  a day.  I liis 
■indeed  is  recommending  a dram  ; but  the  bitter  ingredients  in 
a great  measure  take  off  the  ill  effects  of  the  spirit.  1 hose 
who  do  not  choose  it  in  brandy,  may  infuse  it  in  wine ; and 
such  as  can  bring  themselves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that 
method  succeed  very  well.  Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aroma-  , 
tious,  may  also  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  same  purpose.  All 
bitters  seem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  especially  those  that  are 
warm  and  astringent. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

rT''HIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  inflammatory. 

X It  most  commonly  attacks  the  young,  or  those  about  the 
prime  or  vigour  of  life,  especially  such  as  live  well,  abound  with 
blood,  and  whose  fibres  are  strong  and  elastic.  It  seizes  people 
at  di  seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  most  frequent  in  the  spring  and 
beginning  of  summer. 

CAUSES. An  ardent  fever  may  be  occasioned  by  any 

thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  plethora,  as  violent 
exercise,  sleeping  in  the  sun,  drinking  strong  liquors,  eating 
spiceries,  a full  diet,  with  little  exercise,  &c.  It  may  likewise 
be  occasioned  bv  whatever  obstructs  the  perspiration,  as  lying 
on  the  damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot, 
nighr-watc!  ing,  or  the  like. 

J SYMPTOMS. A rigour  or  chillness  generally  ushers  in 

this  fever,  which  is  soon  succeeded  bv  great  heat,  a frequent 
and  full  pulse,  a pain  of  the  head,  dry  skin,  redness  of  the  eyes, 
a flori  I countenance,  pains  in  the  hack,  loins,  2cc.  To  these 
succeed  difficulty  of  breathing,  sickness  with  an  inclination  to 
vomit.  The  patient  complains  of  great  thirst,  has  no  appetite 
for  solid  food,  is  restless,  and  his  tongue  generally  appeals  black 
and  rough. 

A delirium,  excessive  restlessness,  great  oppression  of  the 
breast,  with  laborious  respiration,  starting  of  the  tendons, 
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hiccup,  cold,  clammy  sweats,  and  an  involuntary  discharge  of 
urine,  are  very  dangerous  symptoms. 

As  this  disease  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the  best  me- 
dical assistance  ought  to  be  procured  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
physician  may  be  of  use  at  the  beginning,  but  his  skill  is  often 
of  no  avail  afterwards.  Nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable 
than  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a fever,  to  procure  the  best  medical  assistance,  yet 
put  it  off  till  things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the  disease, 
by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become  incurable,  and  has 
exhausted  the  strength  of  the  patient,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for 
relief  from  medicine.  Physicians  may  indeed  assist  Nature;  but 
their  attempts  must  ever  prove  fruitless,  when  she  is  no  longer 
able  to  co-operate  with  their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN. — — From  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  it  is 
evident,  that  the  humours  must  be  too  viscid  and  acrimonious; 
that  the  perspiration,  urine,  saliva,  and  all  the  other  secre- 
tions, are  in  too  small  a quantity;  that  the  vessels  are  tigid,  and 
the  heat  of  the  whole  body  too  great  : All  these  clearly  point 
out  the  necessity  of  a regimen,  calculated  to  dilute  the  blood, 
correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  al'ay  the  excessive  heat, 
remove  the  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  vessels,  and  promote  the 
secretionsi 

These  important  purposes  may  be  greatly  promoted  by 
drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors,  as  water-gruel,  dr  oat- 
meal-tea, clear  whey,  barley-water,  balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &c. 
These  may  be  sharpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, raspberries,  and  such  like:  Orange-whey  is  likewise  an 
excellent  cooling  drink.  It  is  made  by  boiling  among  milk 
and  water  a bitter  orange  sliced  till  the  curd  separates.  If  no 
orange  can  be  had,  a lemon,  a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  will  have  the  same  effect.  T wo  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  white-wine  may  occasionally  be  added  to  the  liquor 
when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  costive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds,  with  two 
ounces  of  stoned  raisins  of  the  sun,  and  a couple  of  figs,  may 
be  boiled  in  three  English  pints  of  water  to  a quart.  This 
makes  a very  pleasant  drink,  and  may  be  used  at  discretion. 
The  common  pectoral  decoction  is  likewise  a very  proper 
drink  in  this  disease.  A tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s  heat  and  thirst  be  very 
great.* 

The  above  liquors  must  all  be  drank  a little  warm.  They 
may  be  used  in  smaller  quantities  at  the  beginning  of  a fever, 


* See  Appendix,  Pectoral  decoction. 
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but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  off  the 
morbid  matter  by  the  different  excietions.  We  have  mentioned 
a variety  of  liquors,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power 
to  choose  those  which  are  most  agreeable  ; and  that,  when  tired 
of  one,  he  may  have  recourse  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  must  he  very  spare  and  light.  All  sorts  of 
flesh-meats,  and  even  chicken-broths  are  to  be  avoided.  He 
may  be  allowed  groat-gruel,  panado,  or  light  bread  boiled  in 
water;  to  which  may  be  added  a few  grains  of  common  salt, 
and  a little  sugar,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may 
eat  roasted  apples  with  a little  sugar,  toasted  bread  with  jelly  of 
currants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatlv  relieve  the  patient,  especially  in  a hot  season, 
to  have  fresh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber.  This  however 
must  always  be  done  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his 
catching  cold. 

It  is  a common  practice  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with  bed- 
clothes, under  the  pretence  of  making  him  sweat,  or  defending 
him  from  the  cold.  This-  custom  has  many  ill  effects.  It  in- 
creases the  heat  of  the  body,  fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards, 
instead  of  promoting,  the  perspiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it,  will 
often  have  a good  effect.  It  relieves  the  head,  by  retarding  the 
motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain.  But  this  posture  ought  never 
to  be  continued  too  long  : And  if  the  patient  be  inclined  to  sweat, 
it  will  be  more  safe  to  let  him  lie,  only  raising  bis  head  a little 
with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or 
vinegar  and  rose-water,  with  a little  nitre  dissolved  in  if,  vvili 
greatly  refresh  the  patient.  This  ought  to  be  done  frequently, 
especially  if  the  weather  be  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  should  be  often  washed  with  a mixture 
of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vinegar  maybe  added;  or 
with  a decoction  of  figs  in  barley-water.  His  feet  and  hands 
ought  likewise  frequently  to  he  bathed  in  lake-warm  water; 
especially  if  the  head  be  affected. 

The  patient  should  be  kepi  as  quiet  and  easy  as  possible. 
Company,  noise,  and  every  thing  that  disturbs  the  mind  is 
hurtful.  Even  too  much  light,  or  any  thing  that  affects  the 
senses  ought  to  be  avoided.  His  attendants  should  be  as  few  as 
possible,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed.  His 
inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  soothed  than  contradicted  ; even 
the  promise  of  what  he  craves  will  often  satisfy  him  as  much  as. 
its  reality. 

MEDICINE. In  &is  and  all  other  fevers,  attended 

with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulse,  bleeding  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
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portance.  This  operation  ought  always  to  be  performed  as 
soon  as  the  symptoms  of  an  inflammatory  fever  appear.  The 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  let,  however,  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  disease.  If  . 
after  the  first  bleeding  the  fever  should  rise,  and  the  pulse  become 
more  frequent  and  hard,  there  will  be  a necessity  for  repeating 
it  a second,  and  perhaps  a third,  or  even  a fourth  time,  which 
may  be  done  at  the  distance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four 
hours  from  each  other,  as  the  symptoms  require.  If  the  pulse 
continues  soft,  and  the  patient  is  tolerably  easy  after  the  first 
bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  the 
dulcified,  or  sweet  spirit  of  vitriol  may  be  made  into  a draught, 
with  an  ounce  of  rose-water,  two  ounces  of  common  water, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  simple  syrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-sugar.  This 
draught  may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours 
while  the  fever  is  violent ; afterwards,  once  in  five  or  six  weeks 
will  be  sufficient. 

Jf  the  patient  be  afflicted  with  retching,  or  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  assist  Nature’s  attempts,  by  giving  him 
weak  camomile  tea  or  luke-warm  water  to  drink. 

If  the  belly  be  bound,  a clyster  of  milk  and  water  with  a 
little  salt,  and  a spoonful  of  sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter  in  it, 
ought  daily  to  be  administered.  Should  this  not  have  the  de- 
sired effect,  a tea-spoonful  of  magnesia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar, 
may  be  frequently  put  into  his  drink.  He  may  likewise  eat 
tamarinds,  boiled  prunes,  roasted  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  10th,  11th,  or  1 2 tli  day,  the  pulse  becomes 
more  soft,  the  tongue  moister,  and  the  urine  begins  to  let  fall  a 
reddish  sediment,  there  is  reason  to  expect  a favourable  issue 
to  the  disease.  But  if,  instead  of  these  symptoms,  the  patient’s 
spirits  grow  languid,  his  pulse  sinks,  and  his  breathing  becomes 
difficult;  with  a stupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves,  starting  of  the 
tendons,  See.  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  consequences  will 
be  fatal.  In  this  case  blistering  plasters  must  be  applied  to  the 
head,  ancles,  inside  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  occa- 
sion ; poultices  of  wheat-bread,  mustard,  and  vinegar  may  like- 
wise be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  patient  must  be 
supported  with  cordials,  as  strong  wine-whey,  negas,  sago-gruel 
with  wine  in  it,  and  such  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  necessary  during  the  fever, 
hut  likewise  after  the  patient  begins  to  ret  over.  By  neglecting 
this,  many  relapse,  or  fall  into  other  diseases,  and  continue 
valetudinary  for  life.  Though  the  body  be  weak  after  a fever, 
yet  the  food  for  some  time  ought  to  be  rather  cleansing  than 
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of  too  nourishing  a nature.  The  person  should  take  great  care 
not  to  exceed  in  any  thing.  Too  much  food,  drink,  exercise, 
company,  &c.  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  1 he  mind  ought 
likewise  to  be  kept  easy,  and  the  person  should  not  attempt  to 
pursue  study,  or  any  business  that  requires  intense  thinking. 

If  the  digestion  be  bad,  or  the  person  be  troubled  at  times 
with  feverish  heats,  an  infusion  of  Peruvian  baik  in  cold  water 
will  be  of  use.  It  will  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  help  to 
subdue  the  remains  of  the  fever. 

When  the  patient’s  strength  is  pretty  well  recovered,  he  ought 
to  take  some  gentle  laxative.  An  ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a dram 
of  senna  may  be  boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  English  pint  6f 
water,  and  an  ounce  of  manna  dissolved  in  the  decoction;  after- 
wards it  may  be  strained,  and  a tea-cupful  draftk  every  hour  till 
it  operates.  This  dose  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or 
six  days  intervening  betwixt  each  dose. 

Those  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought  not  to  return 
too  soon  to  their  labour  after  a fever,  but  should  keep  easy  till 
their  strength  and  spirits  be  recruited. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

THE  true  pleurisy  is  an  inflammation  of  that  membrane 
called  the  pleura,  which  lines  the  inside  of  the  breast. 
It  is  distinguished  into  the  moist  and  dry.  In  the  former,  the 
patient  spits  freely ; but  in  the  latter,  little  or  none  at  all. 
There  is  likewise  a species  of  this  disease,  which  is  called  the 
spurious  or  bastard  pleurisy , in  which  the  pain  is  more  external, 
and  chiefly  affects  the  muscles  between  the  ribs.  The  pleurisy 
prevails  among  labouring  people,  especially  such  as  work  without 
doors,  and  are  of  a sanguine  constitution.  It  is  most  frequent 
in  the  spring  season. 

CAUSES. The  pleurisy  may  be  occasioned  by  whatever 

obstructs  the  perspiration : as  cold  northerly  winds  ; drinking 
cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot ; sleeping  without  doors  on 
the  damp  ground  ; wet  slothes ; plunging  the  body  into  cold 
water,  or  exposing  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered  with  sweat, 
&c.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  drinking  strong  liquors; 
by  the  stoppage  of  usual  evacuations ; as  old  ulcers  ; issues, 
sweating  of  the  feet  or  hands,  8cc.  the  sudden  striking  in  of 
any  eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  measles,  or  the  small-pox. 
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Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  at  a certain  season 
of  the  year,  are  apt  if  they  neglect  it,  to  be  seized  with  a 
pleurisy.  Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by  means  of  fire,  clothes, 
&c.  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  disease.  A pleurisy  may  like- 
wise be  occasioned  by  violent  exercise,  as  running,  wrestling, 
leaping,  or  by  supporting  great  weight,  blows  on  the  breast,  <Scc. 
The  very  make  of  the  body  sometimes  renders  persons  more 
liable  to  this  disease,  as  a narrow  chest,  a straitness  of  the  ar- 
teries of  the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. 'Phis,  like  most  other  fevers,  generally 

begins  with  chillness  and  shivering,  which  are  followed  by 
heat,  thirst,  and  restlessness.  To  these  succeed  a violent 
pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  sides  among  the  ribs.  Sometimes 
the  pain  extends- towards  the  back-bone,  sometimes  towards  the 
fore-part  of  the  breast,  and  at  other  times  towards  the  shoulder- 
blades.  The  pain  is  generally  most  violent  when  the  patient 
draws  in  his  breath. 

The  pulse  in  this  disease  is  commonly  quick  and  hard,  the 
urine  high-coloured  ; and  if  blood  be  ier,  it  is  covered  with  a 
tough  crust,  or  huffy  coat.  The  patient’s  spittle  is  at  first  thin, 
but  afterwards  it  becomes  grosser,  and  is  often  streaked  with 
blood. 

REGIMEN. Nature  generally  endeavours  to  carry  off 

this  disease  by  a critical  discharge  of  blood  from  some  part  of 
the  body,  expectoration,  sweat,  loose  stools,  thick  urine,  or  the 
like.  We  ought  therefore  to  second  her  intentions  by  lessening 
the  force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the  vessels,  diluting  the 
humours,  and  promoting  expectoration. 

For  these  purposes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  disease,  ought  to 
be  cool,  slender  and  diluting.  The  patient  must  avoid  all  food 
that  is  viscid,  hard  of  digestion,  or  that  affords  much  nourish- 
ment ; as  flesh,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  milk,  and  also  every  thing 
that  is  of  a heating  nature.  His  drink  may  be  sweet  whey,  or 
an  inlusion  of  pectoral  and  balsomic  vegetables.* 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey,  or  jelly  of  currants 
mixed  with  it,  is  likewise  a very  proper  drink  in  this  disease. 
It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  pearl-barley  in  three  English 
pints  of  water  to  two,  which  must  afterwards  be  strained. 
The  decoction  of  figs,  raisins,  and  barley,  &cc.  recommended 
in  the  preceding  disease,  is  here  likewise  very  proper.  These 
and  other  diluting  liquors  are  not  to  be  drank  in  laige  quanti- 
ties at  a time,  but  the  patient  ought,  in  a manner,  to  keep 
continually  sipping  them,  so  as  to  render  his  mouth  and  throat 


* See  Appendix,  Pectoral  infufion. 
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always  moist.  As  his  food  and  drink  should  be  taken  a little 
warm. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every  way 
easy,  as  directed  under  the  foregoing  disease.  His  feet  and 
hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  warm  water  ; and  he  may 
sometimes  sit  up  in  bed  for  a short  space,  in  order  to  relieve 
his  head. 

MEDICINE. Almost  every  person  knows  when  a fever 

is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the  side,  and  a quick,  hard 
pulse,  that  bleeding  is  necessary.  When  the  symptoms  come 
on,  the  sooner  this  operation  is  performed  the  better;  and  the 
quantity  at  first  must  be  pretty  large,  provided  the  patient  be 
able  to  bear  it.  A large  quantity  of  blood  let  at  once,  in  the 
beginning  of  a pleurisy,  has  a much  better  effect  than  several 
repeated  small  bleedings.  An  adult  may  lose  twelve  or  fourteen 
ounces  of  blood  as  soon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is  seized 
■with  a pleurisy.  For  a younger  person,  or  one  of  a delicate  con- 
stitution, the  quantity  must  be  less. 

If,  after  the  first  bleeding,  the  stitch,  with  the  other  violent 
symptoms,  should  still  continue,  it  will  be  necessary,  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine 
ounces  more.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the 
blood  shews  a strong  buffy  coat,  a third  or  even  a fourth 
bleeding  may  be  requisite.  If  the  pain  of  the  side  abates,  the 
pulse  becomes  softer,  or  the  patient  begins  to  spit  freely, 
bleeding  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This  operation  is  seldom 
necessary  after  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  ought 
not  then  to  be  performed,'  unless  in  the  most  urgent  circum- 
stances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without  letting  it 
off.  There  are  likewise  many  things  that  may  be  done  to  ease 
the  pain  of  the  sides  besides  bleeding,  as  fomenting,  blistering, 
See.  Fomentations  may  be  made  by  boiling  a handful  of  the 
flowers  of  elder,  camomile,  and  common  mallows,  or  any 
other  soft  vegetables,  in  a proper  quantity  of  water.  The 
herbs  may  be  either  put  into  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm 
to  the  side,  or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  decoction,  after- 
wards wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  affected,  with  as 
much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  easily  bear.  As  the  clothes 
grow  cool,  they  must  be  changed,  and  great  care  taken  that 
the  patient  do  not  catch  cold.  A bladder  may  be  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water,  and  applied  to  the  side,  if  the  above 
method  of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fomentations 
not  only  ease  the  pain,  but  relax  the  vessels,  and  prevent  the 
stagnation  of  the  blooJ  and  other  humours.  The  side  may 
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likewise  be  frequently  rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile 
liniment.* 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effect  in  this  disease. 
It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying  a number  of  leeches  to 
the  part  affected,  or  by  cupping,  which  is  both  a more  certain 
and  expeditious  method  than  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewise  be  applied  to  the 
patient’s  side  with  advantage.  I have  often  seen  great  benefit 
from  young  cabbage-leaves  applied  warm  to  the  side,  in  a pleu- 
risy. These  not  only  relax  the  parts,  but  likewise  draw  off  a 
little  moisture,  and  may  prevent  the  necessity  of  blistering- 
plasters ; which,  however,  when  other  things  fail,  must  be 
applied. 

If  the  stitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings,  fomentations, 
&c.  a blistering-plaster  must  be  laid  upon  the  part  affected,  and 
suffered  to  remain  for  two  days.  This  not  only  procures  a dis- 
charge from  the  side,  but  takes  off  the  spasm,  and  by  that  means 
assists  in  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease.  To  prevent  a stran- 
gury when  the  blistering-plaster  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  the  arabic  emulsion. f 

If  the  patient  be  costive,  a clyster  of  thin  water  gruel,  or  of 
barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mallows,  or  any  other  emol- 
lient vegetable,  has  been  boiled,  may  be  daily  administered. 
This  will  not  only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effect  of  a 
warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  viscera,  which  will 
fielp  to  make  a derivation  from  the  breast. 

The  expectoration,  or  spitting,  may  be  promoted  by  sharp, 
ioily,  and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  purpose,  an  ounce 
of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar  of  squills,  may  be  added  to  six 
ounces  of  the  pectoral  decoction,  and  two  table  spoonfuls  of  it 
taken  every  two  hours. 

.Should  the  squill  disagree  with  the  stomach,  the  oily  emul- 
sion may  be  administered  or,  in  place  of  it,  two  ounces  of 

the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  or  oil  of  olives,  and  two  ounces  of 
the  syrrup  of  violets,  may  be  mixed  with  as  much  sugar-candy 
powdered,  as  will  make  an  electuary  of  the  consistence  of 
honey.  I he  patient  may  take  a tea-spoonful  of  this  frequently, 
when  the  cough  is  troublesome.  Should  oily  medicines  prove 
nauseous,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
the  solution  of  gum  ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a day . || 

* See  Appendix,  Volatile  liniment. 

t See  Appendix,  Arabic  emuljion. 

J See  Appendix  Oily  emuljion. 

II  See  Appendix,  Solution  oj  gum  ammoniac. 
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If  the  patient  does  not  perspire,  but  has  a burning  heat 
upon  his  skin,  and  passes  very  little  water,  some  small  doses  of 
purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of  use.  Two  drams  of  the  ; 
former^may  be  rubbed  with  five  or  six  grains  of  the  latter  in  a 
mortar,  and  the  whole  divided  into-  six  doses,  one  of  which 
may  be  taken  every  five  or  six  hours,  in  a little  of  the  patient’s 
ordinary  drink. 

We  shall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which  some 
reckon  almost  a specific  in  the  pleurisy,  viz.  the  decoction  of 
the  seneka  rattle-snake  root.*  After  bleeding,  and  other 
evacuations,  have  been  premised,  the  patient  may  take  two, 
three,  or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  this  decoction,  according  as 
his  stomach  will  bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  should 
occasion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  simple  cinnamon-  ' 
water  may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  decoction  here  directed,  . 
or  it  may  be  taken  in  smaller  doses.  As  this  medicine  promotes 
perspiration  and  urine,  and  likewise  keeps  the  belly  easy,  it  may 
be  of  some  service  in  a pleurisy,  or  any  other  inflammation  of 
the  breast.  - ' 

No  one  will  imagine,  that  these  medicines  are  all  to  be 
used  at  the  same  time.  We  have  mentioned  different  things, 
on  pose  that  people  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  choose; 
■and  likewise,  that  when  one  cannot  be  obtained,  they  may 
make  use  of  another.  Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neces- 
sary in  the  different  periods  of  a disorder;  and  where  one  fails 
of  success,  or  disagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be  proper  to  try 
another. 

What  is  called  the  crisis,  or  height  of  the  fever,  is  some- 
times attended  with  very  alarming  symptoms,  as  difficulty  of 
breathing,  an  irregular  pulse,  convulsive  motions,  &rc.  These 
are  apt  to  frighten  the  attendants,  and  induce  them  to  do 
improper  things,  as  bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  strong 
stimulating  medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the 
struggles  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  disease,  in  which  she 
ought  to  be  assisted  by  plenty  of  diluting  drink,  which  is  then 
peculiarly  necessary.  If  the  patient’s  strength,  however,  be 
much  exhausted  by  the  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  at  this  time 
to  support  him  with  frequent  small  draughts  of  wine-whey, 
negas,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  proper,  after 
the  patient  has  recovered  sufficient  strength,  to  give  him  some 
gentle  purges,  as  those  directed  towards  the  end  of  the  acute 
continual  fever.  He  ought  likewise  to  use  a light  diet*  of  easy 


* Sec  Appendix,  Decoction  of  jencka  root. 
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digestion,  and  his  drink  should  be  butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  ‘ 
things  of  a cleansing  nature. 

OF  THE  BASTARD  PLEURISY*. 

« 

That  species  of  pleurisy  which  is  called  the  bastard  or  spurious, 
generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for  a few  days,  drinking 
plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and  observing  a proper  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quit  k pulse,  and  a difficulty  of 
lying  on  the  affected  side,  which  last  does  not  always  happen  in 
the  true  pleurisy.  Sometimes  indeed  this  disease  proves  obstinate, 
and  requires  bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  scarifications  of  the 
part  affected.  These  together  with  the  use  of  nitrous  and  other 
cooling  medicines,  seldom  fail  to  effect  a cure. 

OF  THE  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  paraphrenitis , or  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  is  so 
nearly  connected  with  the  pleurisy,  and  resembles  it  so  much  in 
the  manner  of  treatment,  that  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  consider  it 
as  a separate  disease. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  extreme  pain  of 
the  part  affected,  which  is  generally  augmented  by  coughing, 
sneezing,  drawing  in  the  breath,  taking  food,  going  to  stool, 
making  water,  &c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and 
draws  in  his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm-,  is 
restless,  anxious,  has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  often  a delirium. 
A convulsive  laugh,  or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no 
uncommon  symptom  of  this  disease. 

Every  method  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a suppuration,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  save  the  patient’s  life  when  this  happens.  The 
regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  in  the  pleu- 
risy. We  shall  only  add,  that  in  this  disease  emollient  clysters 
are  peculiarly  useful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means 
make  a derivation  from  the  part  affected. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF 
THE  LUNGS. 

AS  this  disease  affects  an  organ  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  life,  it  must  always  be  attended  with  danger. 
Persons  who  abound  with  thick  blood,  whose  fibres  are  tense 
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and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  gross  aliment,  and  drink  strong  viscid 
liquors,  are  most  liable  to  a peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal 
to  those  who  have  a flat  breast,  or  narrow  chest,  and  to  such  as 
are  afflicted  tvith  an  asthma,  especially  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches  to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs 
only,  at  other  times  the  whole  of  that  organ  is  affected ; in 
which  case  the  disease  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fafal. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  a viscid  pituitous  matter, 
obstructing  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called  a spurious  or 
bastard  peripneumony . When  it  arises  from  a thin  acrid  de- 
fluction  on  the  lungs,  it  is  denominated  -a.  catarrhal  peripneu- 
mony, &c. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  is  sometimes 

a primary  disease,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  consequence  of  other 
diseases,  as  a quinsey,  a pleurisy,  &c.  It  proceeds  from  the 
same  causes  as  the  pleurisy,  viz.  an  obstructed  perspiration  from 
cold,  wet  clothes,  &c.  or  from  an  increased  circulation  of  the 
blood  by  violent  exercise,  the  use  of  spiceries,  ardent  spirits, 
and  such  like.  The  pleurisy  and  peripneumony  are  often 
complicated  ; in  which  case  the  disease  is  called  a pleuro  perip- 
neumony. 

SYMPTOMS. Most  of  the  symptoms  of  a pleurisy 

likewise  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ; only  in  the 
latter  the  pulse  is  more  soft,  and  the  pain  less  acute  ; but  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppression  of  the  breast,  are  gene- 
rally greater. 

REGIMEN. As  the  regimen  or  medicine  are  in  all 

respects  the  same  in  the  peripneumony  as  in  the  pleurisy, 
we  shall  not  here  repeat  them,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the 
treatment  of  that  disease.  It  may  not,  how'ever,  be  improper 
to  add,  that  the  aliment  ought  to  be  more  slender  and  thin  in 
this  than  in  any  other  inflammatory  disease.  The  learned  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  asserts,  that  even  common  whey  is  sufficient  to 
support  tire  patient,  and  that  decoctions  of  barley,  and  infu- 
sions of  fennel  roots  in  warm  water  with  milk,  are  the  most 
proper  both  for  drink  and  nourishment.  He  likewise  recom- 
mends the  steam  of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which 
serves  as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  attenuate 
the  impacted  humours.  If  the  patient  has  loose  stools,  but  is 
hot  weakened  by  them,  they  are  not  to  be  stopped,  but  rather 
promoted  by  the  use  of  emollient  clysters. 

It  lias  already  been  observed,  that  the  spurious  or  bastard 
peripneumony  is  occasioned  by  a viscid  pituitous  matter  obstruct- 
ing the  vessels  of  the  lungs.  It  commonly  attacks  the  old,  in- 
firm, and  phlegmatic,  in  winter  or  wet  seasons- 
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The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by  turns,  has 
a small  quick  pulse,  feels  a sense  of  weight  upon  his  breast, 
breathes  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  complains  of  a pain  and 
giddiness  of  his  head.  His  urine  is  commonly  pale,  and  his  co- 
lour very  little  changed. 

The  diet  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  true  per ipneumony,  must 
be  very  slender,  as  weak  broths  sharpened  with  the  juice  of 
orange  or  lemon,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel 
sweetened  with  honey,  or  a decoction  of  the  roots  of  fennel, 
liquorice  and  quick  grass.  An  ounce  of  each  of  these  may  be 
boiled  in  three  English  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  sharpened 
with  a little  currant-jelly,  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the  beginning  of 
this  disease ; but  if  the  patient’s  spittle  be  pretty  thick,  or  well 
concocted,  neither  of  them  are  necessary.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  assisfthe  expectoration  by  some  of  the  sharp  medicines,  re- 
commended for  that  purpose  in  the  pleurisy,  as  the  solution  of 
gum  ammoniac  with  oxymel  of  squills,  &cc.  Blisters  have  gene- 
rally a good  effect,  and  ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  spit,  he  must  be  bled  according  as  his 
strength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle  purge  administered.  Af- 
terwards his  belly  may  be  kept  open  by  clysters,  and  the  expec- 
toration promoted,  by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  the  solution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breast  does  not  yield  to  bleed- 
ing, blistering  and  other  evacuations,  it  commonly  ends  in  a 
suppuration,  which  is  more  or  less  dangerous,  according  to  the 
part  where  it  is  situated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it 
sometimes  breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  discharged  by 
the  wound. 

When  the  suppuration  happens  within  the  substance  or  body 
of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  discharged  by  expectoration  ; 
hut  if  the  matter  floats  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast,  between  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs,  it  can  only  be  discharged  by  an  incision 
made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  strength  does  not  return  after  the  inflamma- 
tion is  to  all  appearance  removed  ; if  his  pulse  continues  quick 
though  soft,  his  breathing  difficult,  and  oppressed  ; if  he  has 
cold  shiverings  at  times,  his  cheeks  flushed,  his  lips  dry  ; and  if 
he  complains  of  thirst,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  a suppuration,  and  that  a phthisis  or  consumption  of  the 
lungs  will  ensue.  We  shall  therefore  next  proceed  to  consider 
the  proper  treatment  of  that  disease. 
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CHAP,  xviir. 

OP  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A CONSUMPTION  is  a wasting  or  decay  of  the  whole 
body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concretions  of  the  lungs, 
an  empyema,  a nervous  atrophy,  or  a cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  observes, Uhat  in  his  time  consumptions  made 
up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills  of  mortality  in  and  about 
London.  There  is  reason  to  believe  they  have  rather  increased 
since ; and  we  know  for  certain,  that  .they  are  not  less  fatal  in 
some  other  towns  in  England  than  in  London. 

Young  persons  betwixt  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  of  a 
slender  make,  long  neck,  high  shoulders,  and  flat  breasts,  are 
most  liable  to  this  disease. 

Consumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great  use  of  anipnal  food  and 
strong  liquors,  the  general  application  to  sedentary  employments, 
and  the  great  quantity  of  pk-coal  which  is  there  burnt ; to  which 
we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  or  varia- 
bleness of  the  weather. 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  observed,  that  an  inflam- 

mation of  the  breast  often  ends  in  an  imposthume : Consequently 
whatever  disposes  people  to  this  disease  must  likewise  be  consi- 
dered as  a cause  of  consumptions. 

Other  diseases,  by  vitiating  the  humours,  may  likewise  occa- 
sion consumptions ; as  the  scurvy,  the  scrophula,  or  king’s  evil, 
the  venereal  disease,  the  asthma,  small-pox,  measles,  See. 

As  this  disease  is  seldom  cured,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point 
out  its  causes  the  more  particularly,  in  order  that  people  may  be 
enabled  to  avoid  it.  These  are  : 

Confined  or  unwholesome  air.  Air  which  stagnates,  or 

is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  is  extremely 
hurtful  to  the  lungs,  and  often  corrodes  the  tender  vessels  of  that 
necessary  organ. 

Violent  passions,  exertions,  or  affections  of  the  mind  ; 

as  grief,  disappointment,  anxiety,  or  close  application  to  the 
study  of  abstruse  arts  or  sciences. 

• Great  evacuations  ; as  sweating,  diarrhoeas,  diabetes, 

excessive  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over  discharge  of  the 
menstrual  flux,  giving  suck  too  long,  See. 

The  sudden  stoppages  of  customary  evacuations ; as  the 

bleeding  piles,  sweating  of  the  feet,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  the 
menses,  issues,  ulcers,  or  eruptions  of  any  kind. 
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External  injuries,  calculi,  &c.  I lately  saw  an  in- 
stance of  a confirmed  phthisis  occasioned  by  a small  bone 
sticking  in  the  broncho. i.  It  was  afterwards  vomited  along 

with  a considerable  quantity  of  purulent  matter,  and  the  pa- 
tient, by  a proper  regimen  and  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  batk, 
recovered. 

. -Making  a sudden  transition  from  a hot  to  a very  cold 

climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever  greatly  lessens  the 
perspiration. 

Frequent  and  excessive  debaucheries.  Late  watching, 

and  drinking  strong  liqours,  which  generally  go  together,  can 
hardly  fail  to  destroy  the  lungs.  Hence  the  bon  companion  often 
falls  a sacrifice  to  this  disease. 

Infection.  Consumptions  are  often  caught  by  sleeping 

with  the  diseased;  for  which  reason  this  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  sick,  and  must 
hurt  those  in  health. 

4 Occupations  in  life.  Those  artificers  who  sit  much  and 

are  constantly  leaning  forward,  or  pressing  upon  the  stomach 
and  breast,  as  cutlers,  tailors,  shoe-makers,  seamstresses,  &c. 
often  die  of  consumptions.  They  prove  likewise  often  fatal  to 
singers,  and  all  who  have  occasion  to  make  frequent  and  violent 
exertions  of  the  lungs. 

Cold.  More  consumptive  patients  date  the  beginning  of 

their  disorders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds,  night  air,  wet  clothes, 
and  such  like,  than  from  all  other  causes. 

Sharp,  saline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood,  are  likewise  frequently  the  cause  of  consumptions. 

We  shall  only  add  that  this  disease  is  often  owing  to  a here- 
ditary taint;  in  which  case  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. This  disease  generally  begins  with  a dry 

cough,  which  often  continues  for  some  months.  If  a dispo- 
sition to  vomit  after  eating  be  excited  by  it,  there  is  stilUgrealer 
reason  to  fear  an  approaching  consumption.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  a more  than  usual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  oppression 
of  the  breast,  especially  after  motion;  his  spittle  is  of  a saltish 
taste,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  sad; 
his  appetite  is  bad,  and  his  thirst  great.  There  is  generally  a 
quick,  soft,  small  pulse;  though  sometimes  the  pulse  is  pretty 
full,  and  rather  hard.  These  are  the  common  symptoms  of  a 
beginning  consumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  spit  a greenish,  white,  or 
bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by  the  hectic  fever, 
and  colliquative  -sweats,  which  mutually  succeed  one  another, 
viz.  the  one  towards  night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A 
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looseness,  and  an  excessive  discharge  of  mine,  are  often  trou- 
blesome symptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the  pa- 
tient. There  is  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
the  face  generally  flushes  after  eating  ; the  fingers  become 
remarkably  small,  the  nails  are  bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs 
fall  off. 

At  last  the  swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total  loss  of 
strength,  the  sinking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  shew  the  immediate  ap- 
proach of  death,  which  however  the  patient  seldom  believes 
to  be  so  near.  Such  is  the  usual  progress  of  this  fatal  disease, 
which  if  not  early  checked,  commonly  sets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

REGIMEN. On  the  first  appearance  of  a consumption, 

if  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any  place  where  the  air 
is  confined,  he  ought  immediately  to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice 
of  a situation  in  the  country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free. 
Here  he  must  not  remain  inactive,  but  take  every  day  as  much 
exercise  as  he  can  bear. 

The  best  method  of  taking  exercise  is  to  ride  on  horseback, 
as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  motion  without  much 
fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this  kind  of  exercise,  must  make 
use  of  a machine.  A long  journey,  as  it  amuses  the  mind  by 
a continual  change  of  objects,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding 
the  same  ground  over  and  over.  Care  however  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  or  the  like 
The  patient  ought  always  to  finish  his  ride  in  the  morning,  or 
at  least  before  dinner ; otherwise  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than 
good. 

It  is  pity  those  who  attend  the  sick  seldom  recommend  rid- 
ing in  this  disease,  till  the  patient  is  either  unable  to  bear  it,  or 
the  malady  is  become  incurable.  Patients  are  likewise  apt  to 
trifle  with  every  thing  that  is  in  their  own  power.  They  cannot 
see  how  one  of  the  common  actions  of  life  should  prove  a re- 
medy in  an  obstinate  disease,  and  therefore  they  reject  it,  while 
they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely  because 
they  do  not  understand  it. 

Those  who  have  strength  and  courage  to  undertake  a pretty 
long  voyage,  may  expect  great  advantage  from  it.  This,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  frequently  cured  a consumption  after  the  patient 
was,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  last  stage  of  that  disease,  and 
where  medicine  had  proved  ineffectual.  Hence,  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in  due  time, 
it  would  seldom  fail  to  perform  a cure. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as  much  fresh 
provisions  along  with  them  as  will  serve  for  the  whole  time 
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they  are  at  sea.  As  milk  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  this  situation, 
they  ought  to  live  upon  fruits  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or 
other  young  animals  which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is 
scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  such  voyages  should  be  undertaken, 
if  possible,  in  the  mildest  season,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  to- 
wards a warmer  climate. 

Those  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage  may  travel 
into  a more  southern  climate,  as  the  south  of  France,  Spain, 
or  Portugal ; and  if  they  find  the  air  of  these  countries  agree 
with  them,  they  should  continue  there,  at  least  till  their  health 
be  confirmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercise,  we  would  recommend  a 
due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  should  eat  nothing  that  is  ei- 
ther heating  or  hard  of  digestion,  and  his  drink  must  be  of  a soft 
and  cooling  nature.  All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  lessen 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to  nourish  and  support  the 
patient.  For  this  purpose  he  must  keep  chiefly  to  the  use  of 
vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  disease 
than  the  whole  materia  medica. 

Asses  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any  other; 
but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained;  besides,  it  is  generally  taken 
in  a very  small  quantity ; whereas,  to  produce  any  effects,  it 
ought  to  make  a considerale  part  of  the  patient’s  food.  It 

is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  a gill  or  two  of  asses  milk,  drank 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  should  be  able  to  produce 
any  considerable  change  in  the  humours  of  an  adult ; and  when 
people  do  not  perceive  its  effects  soon,  they  lose  hope,  and  so 
leave  it  off.  Hence  it  happens  that  this  medicine,  however 
valuable,  very  seldom  performs  a cure.  The  reason  is  obvious ; 
it  is  commonly  used  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  small  quantities,  and 
is  not  duly  persisted  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effects  from  asses  milk  in 
obstinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a consumption  of  the  lungs; 
and  do  verily  believe,  if  used  at  this  period,  that  it  would  seldom 
fail  ; but  if  it  be  delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  succeed  ? 

Asses  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  possible,  in  its  natural  warmth, 
and,  by  a grown  person,  in  the  quantity  of  half  an  English  pint 
at  a time.  Instead  of  taking  this  quantity  night  and  morning 
only,  the  patient  ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  least  thrice  a 
day,  and  to  eat  a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  so  as  to  make  it 
a kind  of  meal. 

If  the  milk  should  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
old  conserve  of  roses.  When  that  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  Asses  milk  is 
usually  ordered  to  be  drank  warm  in  bed  ; but  as  it  generally 
3 ' Q. 
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throws  the  patient  into  a sweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would 
pe  haps  be  better  t"  give  it  after  he  rises. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  consumptive  cases  have  been 
performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  we  would  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any 
other.  It  is  better  if  the  patient  can  suck  it  from  the  breast 
than  to  drink  it  afterwards.  I knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to 
such  a degree  of  weakness  in  a consumption,  as  not. to  be  able 
to  turn  himself  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that  time  giving  suck, 
and  the  child  happening  to  die,  he  sucked  her  breasts,  not  with 
a view  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her 
easy.  Finding  himself,  however,  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he 
continued  to  suck  her  till  he  became  perfectly  well,  and  is  at 
present  a strong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  indeed  a very 
valuable  medicine,  if  the  stomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  It  does 
not  agree  with  every  person  at  first ; and  is  therefore  often  laid 
aside  without  a sufficient  trial.  It  should  at  first  be  taken  spar- 
ingly, and  the  quantity  gradually  increased,  until  it  comes  to  be 
almost  the  sole  food.  I never  knew  it  succeed  unless  where  the 
patient  almost  lived  upon  it. 

Cows  milk  is  most  readily  obtained  of  any,  and  though  it  be 
not  so  easily  digested  as  that  of  asses  or  mares,  it  may  be  rendered 
lighter  by  adding  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  of  al- 
lowing it  to  stand  for  some  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the 
cream.  If  it  should  notwithstanding  prove  heavy  on  the  stomach, 
a table-spoonful  of  rum  or  brandy,  and  a bit  of  loaf  sugar,  may 
be  put  into  half  an  English  pint. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  should,  for  some  time, 
disagree  with  a stomach  that  has  not  been  accustomed  to  digest 
any  thing  but  flesh  and  strong  liquors,  which  is  the  case  with 
many  of  those  who  fall  into  consumptions.  We  do  not  how- 
ever advise  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  animal  food  and 
strong  liquors,  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This  might  be 
dangerous.  It  will  be  necessary  for  such  to  eat  a little  once 
a-tiay  of  the  flesh  of  some  young  animal,  or  rather  to  use  the 
broth  made  of  chickens,  veal,  lamb,  or  such  like.  They  ought 
likewise  to  drink  a little  wine  made  intoHhegas,  or  diluted  with 
twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to  make  it  gradually 
weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off  altogether. 

These  must  be  used  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet  consisting 
chieflv  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the  sooner  the  patient 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better.  Rice  and  milk,  or  barley 
and  milk  boiled  with  a little  sugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe 
fruits  roasted,  baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewise  proper,  as  goose 
or  currant  berry  tarts,  apples  roasted,  or  boiled  in  milk, 
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&c.  The  jellies,  conserves,  and  preserves,  See.  of  ripe  subacid 
fruits,  ought  to  be  eat  plentifully,  as  the  jelly  of  currants,  con- 
serve of  roses,  preserved  plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholesome  air,  proper  exen  ise,  and  a diet  consisting  chiefly 
of  these  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk,  is  the  only  course  that 
can  be  depended  on  in  a beginning  consumption.  If  the  patient 
has  strength  and  sufficient  resolution  to  persist  in  this  course,  he 
will  seldom  be  disappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  towrr  in  England,*  where  consumptions  are 
very  common,  I have  frequently  seen  consumptive  patients, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  country  with  orders  to  ride,  and 
live  upon  milk  and  vegetables,  return  in  a few  months  quite 
plump,  and  free  from  any  complaint.  'I  his  indeed  was  not 
always  the  case,  especially  when  the  disease  was  hereditary,  or 
far  advanced  ; but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which  success 
w’as  to  be  expected ; where  it  failed,  I never  knew  medicine 
succeed. 

If  the  patient’s  strength  and  spirits  flag,  he  must  be  sup- 
ported by  strong  broths,  jellies,  and  such  like.  Some  recom- 
mend sheli  fish  in  this  disorder,  and  with  some  reason,  as  they 
are  nourishing  and  restorative. -p  All  the  food  and  drink  ought 
however  to  be  taken  in  small  quantities,  lest  an  overcharge  of 
fresh  chyle  should  oppress  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  easy  and  cheerful  as 
possible.  Consumptions  are  often  occasioned,  and  always 
aggravated,  by  a melancholy  cast  of  mind;  for  which  reason, 
music,  cheerful  company,  and  every  thing  that  inspires  miith, 
are  highly  beneficial.  The  patient  ought  seldom  to  be  left 
alone,  as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  sure  to  render  them 
worse. 

MEDICINE. Though  the  cure  of  this  disease  depends 

chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s  own  endeavours,  yet  we 
shall  mention  a few  things  which  may  be  of  service  in  relieving 
some  of  the  more  violent  symptoms. 

In  the  first  stage  of  a consumption,  the  cough  may  some- 
times be  appeased  by  bleeding ; and  the  expectoration  may  be 
promoted  by  the  following  medicines.  Take  fresh  squills, 
gum-ammoniac,  and  powdered  cardamum  seeds,  of  each  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce ; beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  if 
the  mass  proves  too  hard  for  pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of  syrup 

* Sheffield. 

+ I have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  where  the  fymptorm 
were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufc  of  oyllers.  They  generally  ca 
them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  along  with  them. 
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mav  be  added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a mode- 
rate size,  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
according  as  the  patient’s  stomach  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac,  as  it  is 
called,  is  likewise  a proper  medicine  in  this  stage  of  the  disease. 
It  may  be  used  as  directed  in  the  pleurisy. 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  fine-honey, 
and  syrup  of  poppies  may  likewise  be  used.  Four  ounces  of 
each  of  these  may  be  simmered  together  in  a sauce-pan,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  a table  spoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when 
the  cough  is  troublesome. 

It  is  common  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  to  load  the  patient’s 
stomach  with  oily  and  balsamic  medicines.  These,  instead  of 
removing  the  cause  of  the  disease,  tend  rather  to  increase  it,  by 
heating  the  blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  solids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  Whatever  is  used 
for  lemoving  the  cough,  besides  riding  and  other  proper  regimen, 
ought  to  be  medicines  of  a sharp  and  cleansing  nature  ; as  oxy- 
mel,  syrup  of  lemon,  See. 

At  uis  seem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effects  in  this  disease ; they 
both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  thirst  and  to  cool  the  blood. 
The  vegetable  acids,  as  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to 
be  the  most  proper.  I have  known  patients  suck  the  ^uice  of 
several  lemons  every  dav  with  manifest  advantage,  and  would, 
for  this  reason,  recommend  acid  vegetables  to  be  taken  in  as 
great  quantity  as  the  stomach  will  bear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend  infusions  of 
the  bitter  plants,  as  ground  ivy,  the  lesser  centaury,  camomile 
flowers,  or  water  trefoil.  Thes?  infusions  may  be  dtank  at 
pleasure.  They  strengthen  the  stomach,  promote  digestion, 
rectify  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  dilution,  and  quench  thirst  much  better  than  things  that  are 
luscious  or  sweet.  But  if  the  patient  spits  blood,  he  ought  to 
use,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  infusions  or  decoctions  of  the  vul- 
nerary roots,  plants,  &c..* 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and  seeds,  of  a 
healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from  which  decoctions  or  in- 
fusions may  be  prepared  with  the  same  intention;  as  the  orches, 
the  quince  seed,  coltsfoot,  linseed,  sarsaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which  these  may  be 
prepared.  Simple  infusion  or  boiling  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and 
the  dose  may  be  at  discretion. 

The  conserve  of  roses  is  here  peculiarly  proper.  It  may 
either  be  put  into  the  decoction  above  prescribed,  or  eat  by 


* Sec  Appendix,  Vulnerary  detention. 
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itself.  No  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  trifling  doses  of  this 
medicine.  I never  knew  it  of  any  service  unless  where  three 
or  four  ounces  at  least  were  used  daily  for  a considerable  time. 
In  this  way  I have  seen  it  produce  very  happy  effects,  and  would 
recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a discharge  of  blood  from  the 
lungs. 

When  the  spitting  up  of  gross  matter,  oppression  of  the 
breast,  and  the  hectic  symptoms  shew  that  an  imposthume  is 
formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark, 
that  being  the  only  drug  which  has  any  chance  to  counteract 
the  general  tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to  putrefac- 
tion. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided  into  eighteen 
or  twenty  doses,  of  which  one  may  be  taken  every  three  hours 
through  the  day,  in  a little  syrup,  or  a cup  of  the  patient’s  or- 
dinary drink. 

If  the  bark  should  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  made  into 
an  electuary  with  the  conserve  of  roses,  thus:  Take  old  con- 
serve of  roses  a quarter  of  a pound,  Peruvian  bark  in  powder 
an  ounce,  syrup  of  orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make 
it  of  the  consistence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  serve  the 
patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as  there  is 
occasion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  substance,  may  infuse  it  in 
cold  water.  This  seems  to  be  the  best  menstruum  for  extract- 
ing the  virtues  of  that  drug.  Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  pow- 
der may  be  infused  for  twentv-four  hours  in  half  an  English 
pint  of  water.  Afterwards  let  it  be  passed  through  a tine 
strainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are  any 
symptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breast ; but  when  it  is  cer- 
tainly known,  that  matter  is  collected  there,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  medicines  which  can  be  used.  Few  patients  indeed  have 
resolution  enough  to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the 
disease,  otherwise  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  great  benefit 
might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  imposthume  in  the  breast, 
and  the  matter  can  neither  be  spit  up  nor  carried  off  by  ab- 
sorption, the  patient  must  endeavour  to  make  it  break  in- 
wardly, by  drawing  in  the  steams  of  warm  water  or  vinegar 
with  his  breath,  coughing,  laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c. 
When  it  happens  to  burst  within  the  lungs,  the  matter  may 
be  discharged  by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  indeed  the  bursting 
of  the  vomica  occasions  immediate  death,  by  suffocating  the 
patient.  When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great  and  the  pad- 
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ent’s  strength  exhausted,  this  is  apt  to  happen.  At  any  rate,  the 
patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a swoon,  and  should  have  volatile  salts 
or  spirits  held  to  his  nose. 

If  the  matter  discharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough  and  breath- 
ing become  easier,  there  may  be  some  hopes  of  a cure.  The 
diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be  light,  but  restorative,  as  chicken- 
broths,  sago  gruel,  rice,  milk,  &c.  the  drink,  butter-milk,  or 
whey  sweetened  with  honey.  This  is  likewise  a proper  time 
for  using  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  Taken  as  directed 
above. 

If  the  vomica  or  imppsthume  should  discharge  itself  into 
the  cavity  of  the  breast,  betwixt  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  there 
is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter  out  but  by  an  incision,  as  has 
already  been  observed.  As  this  operation  must  always  be  per- 
formed by  a surgeon,  it  is  not  necessrry  here  to  describe  it. 
We  shall  only  observe,  that  it  is  not  so  dreadful  as  people  are 
apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it  is  the  only  chance  the  patient,  in  this 
case,  has  for  his  life. 

A NERVOtlS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wasting  or  decay 
of  the  whole  body,  without  any  considerable  degree  of  fever, 
cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing.  It  is  attended  with  indigestion, 
weakness,  and  want  of  appetite,  See. 

Those  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in  spirituous 
liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholesome  air,  are  most  liable  to 
this  disease. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a nervous 
consumption,  a light  and  nourishing  diet,  plenty  of  exercise  in  a 
free  open  air,  and  the  use  of  such  bitters  as  brace  and  strengthen 
the  stomach  ; as  the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  See. 
These  may  be  infused  in  water  or  wine,  and  a glass  of  it  may 
be  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  assist  the  digestion,  and  promote  the  cure  of 
this  disease,  to  take  twice  a day  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glass  of  wine  or  water.  The  chalybeate 
wine  is  likewise  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  case.  It  strength- 
ens the  solids,  and  powerfully  assists  Nature  in  the  preparation 
of  good  blood.* 

Agreeable  amusements,  cheerful  company,  and  riding  about, 
are,  however,  preferable  to  all  medicines  in  this  disease,  for 
which  reason,  when  the  patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recom- 
mend a long  journey  of  pleasure,  as  the  most  likely  means  to 
restore  his  health. 


* Sec  Appendix,  Chalybialc  a'i»e. 
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What  is  called  a symptomatic  consumption  cannot  be  cured 
without  first  removing  the  disease  by  which  it  is  occasioned. 
Thus,  when  a consumption  proceeds  from  the  scrophula  or  king’s 
evil,  from  the  scurvy,  the  asthma,  the  veneral  disease,  &c.  a 
due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence  it  arises, 
and  the  regimen  and  medicine  directed  accordingly. 

When  excessive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occasion  a consump- 
tion, they  must  not  only  be  restrained,  but  the  patient’s  strength 
must  be  restored  by  gentle  exercise,  nourishing  diet,  and  gener- 
ous cordials.  Young  and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  con- 
sumptions, by  giving  suck  too  long.  As  soon  as  they  perceive 
their  strength  and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  immediately 
to  wean  the  child,  or  provide  another  nurse,  otherwise  they 
cannot  expect  a cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  would  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  all  who  would  wish  to  avoid  consumptions,  to  take  as 
much  exercise  without  doors  as  they  can,  to  avoid  unwholesome 
air,  and  to  study  sobriety.  Consumptions  owe  their  present 
increase  not  a little  to  the  fashion  of  sitting  up  late,  eating  hot 
suppers,  and  spending  every  evening  over  a bowl  of  hot  punch 
or  other  strong  liquors.  These  liquors,  when  too  freely  used, 
not  only  hurt  the  digestion,  and  spoil  the  appetite,  but  heat  and 
inflame  the  blood,  and  set  the  whole  constitution  on  fire. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERArOUS  FEVER. 

NERVOUS  fevers  have  increased  greatly  of  late  years  in 
this  island,  owing  doubtless  to  our  different  manner  of 
living,  and  the  increase  of  sedentary  employments ; as  they 
commonly  attack  persons  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  neglect 
exercise,  eat  little  solid  food,  study  hard,  or  indulge  in  spirituous 
liquors. 

• CAUSES. Nervous  fevers  may  be  occasioned  by  what- 

ever depresses  the  spirits,  or  impoverishes  the  blood  ; as  grief,  fear, 
anxiety,  want  of  sleep,  intense  thought,  living  on  poor  watery 
diet,  unripe  fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  mushrooms,  See.  They 
may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  damp,  confined,  or  unwholesome 
air.  Hence  they  are  veiy  common  in  rainy  seasons,  and  prove 
most  fatal  to  those  who  live  in  dirty,  low  houses,  crowded  streets, 
hospitals,  jails,  or  such  like  places. 

Persons  whose  constitutions  have  been  broken  by  excessive 
venery,  frequent  salivations,  too  free  an  use  of  purgative  me- 
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dicines,  or  any  other  excessive  evacuation,  are  very  liable  to 
this  disease. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  excessive 
fatigue,  and  whatever  obstructs  the  perspiration,  or  causes  a spas- 
modic stricture  of  the  solids,  may  likewise  occasion  nervous 
fevers^  We  shall  only  add  frequent  and  great  irregularities  in 
diet.  Too  great  abstinence,  as  well  as  excess,  is  hurtful.  No- 
thing tends  so  much  to  preserve  the  body  in  a sound  state  as  a 
regular  diet;  nor  can  any  thing  contribute  more  to  occasion 
fevers  of  the  worst  kind  than  its  opposite. 

SYMPTOMS. Low  spirits,  want  of  appetite,  weak- 

ness, weariness  after  motion,  watchfulness,  deep  sighing,  and 
dejection  of  mind,  arc  generally  the  forerunners  of  this  dis- 
ease. These  are  succeeded  by  a quick  low  pulse,  a dry 
tongue  without  any  considerable  thirst,  chillness  and  flushing  in 
turns,  &c. 

After  some  time  the  patient  complains  of  a giddiness  and 
pain  of  his  head,  has  a nausea,  with  retchings  and  vomiting  ; 
his  pulse  is  quick,  and  sometimes  intermitting  ; his  urine 
pale,  resembling  dead  small  beer,  and  his  breathing  is  dif- 
ficult, with  oppression  of  the  breast,  and  slight  alienations  of 
mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the  tongue  be- 
comes more  moist,  with  a plentiful  spitting,  a gentle  purging, 
or  a moisture  upon  the  skin  ; or  if  a suppuration  happens  in  one 
or  both  ears,  or  large  pustules  break  out  about  the  lips  and  nose, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  for  a favourable  crisis. 

But,  if  there  be  an  excessive  looseness,  or  wasting  sweats, 
with  frequent  fainting  fits ; if  the  tongue,  when  put  out,  trem- 
bles excessively,  and  the  extremities  feel  cold,  with  a fluttering 
or  slow  creeping  pulse ; if  there  be  a starting  of  the  tendons,  an 
almost  total  loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  dis- 
charge by  stool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  death 
is  approaching. 

REGIMEN. It  is  very  necessary  in  this  disease  to  keep 

the  patient  cool  and  easy.  The  least  motion  will  fatigue  him, 
and  will  be  apt  to  occasion  weariness,  and  even  faintings.  His 
mind  ought  not  only  to  be  kept  easy,  but  soothed  and  comforted 
with  the  hopes  of  a speedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful 
in  low  fevers  of  this  kind,  than  presenting  to  the  patient’s  ima- 
gination gloomy  or  frightful  ideas.  These  of  themselves  often 
occasion  nervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they 
will  likewise  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  must  not  be  kept  too  low.  His  strength  and 
spirits  ought  to  be  supported  by  nourishing  diet  and  generous 
cordials.  For  this  purpose  his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever 
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food  he  takes,  must  he  mixed  with  wine,  according  as  the 
symptoms  may  lequirc.  Pretty  strong  wine-whey,  or  small 
negas  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  and  lemon,  will  be 
proper  for  his  ordinary  dunk.  Mustard-whey  is  likewise  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an  excel- 
lent cordial  medicine  by  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of 
white-wine.* 

Wine  in  this  disease,  if  it  could  be  obtained  genuine,  would 
be  almost  the  only  medicine  that  would  be  necessary.  Good 
wine  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  cordial  medicines,  while  it 
is  free  from  any  of  their  bad  qualities.  I say  good  wine ; for 
however  common  this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become,  it  is  rarely 
to  be  obtained  genuine,  especially  by  the  poor,  who  are  obliged 
to  purchase  it  in  small  quantities. 

I have  often  seen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers  where  the 
pulse  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a constant  delirium,  coldness 
ot  the  extremities,  and  almost  every  other  mortal  symptom 
recover  by  using  in  whey,  gruel,  and  negas,  a bottle  or  two’ 
of  strong  wine  every  day.  Good  old  sound  claret  is  the  best, 
and  may  be  made  into  negas,  or  given  by  itself,  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  disease  is  to  support  the 
patient’s  strength,  by  giving  him  frequently  small  quantities 
of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a warm  and  cordial  nature. 
He  is  not  however  to  be  over-heated  either  with  liquors  or 
clothes  ; and  his  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  small 
quantities. 

MEDICINE. Where  a nausea,  load,  and  sickness  at 

stomach  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
igrains  of  ipecacoanha  in  fine  powder,  or  a few  spoonfuls  of 
ithe  vomiting  julep, f will  generally  answe*r  this  purpose  very 
well.  This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  if  the  above  symptoms  continue.  Vomits  not  only  cleanse 
the  stomach,  but,  by  the  general  shock  which  they  give,  pro- 
mote the  perspiration,  and  have  many  other  excellent  effects  in 
alow  fevers,  where  there  are  no  signs  of  an  inflammation,  and 
INature  wants  rousing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean  the  bowels 
hy  a small  dose  of  lurkey  rhubarb,  or  an  infusion  of  senna 
iand  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the  symptoms, 

as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  cither  extreme.  Thus, 

* See  Appendix,  Mujlard  Whey. 

+ See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep . 
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in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  where  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culaiion  is  .too  great,  or  the  blood  dense,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are  necessary.  But  in  neivous 
fevers,  where  nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid  and  poor, 
and  the  solids  relaxed,  there  the  lancet  must  be  spared,  and  wine 
with  other  cordials  plentifully  administered. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  caution  people  against  bleeding  in 
this  disease,  as  there  is  generally  at  the  beginning  an  universal 
stricture  upon  the  vessels,  and  sometimes  an  oppression  and  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  which  suggest  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or 
too  great  a quantity  of  blood.  1 have  known  even  some  of  toe 
faculty  deceived  by  their^own  feelings  in  this  respect,  so  tar  cS 
to  insist  upon  beipg  bled,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  operation 

was  improper.  v 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  disease,  yet 
blistering  is  highly  necessary.  Blistering  plasters  may  be  ap- 
plied at  all  times  of  the  fever  with  great  advantage.  If  the 
patient  he  delirious,  he  ought  to  be  blistered  on  the  neck  or 
head,  and  it  will  be  the  safest  course,  while  the  insensibility 
continues,  as  soon  as  the  discharge,  occasioned  by  one  blister- 
ing-plaster abates,  to  apply  another  somewhere  else,  and  by 
that  means  keep  up  a continual  succession  of  them  till  he  be  out 
of  danger. 

I have  been  more  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  blistering  in 
this  than  in  any  other  disease.  Blisters  not  only  stimulate  the 
solids  to  action,  hut  likewise  occasion  a continual  discharge, 
which  may  in  some  measure  supply  the  want  of  critical  evacu- 
ations, which  seldom  happen  in  this  kind  of  fever.  They  aie 
most  proper  however  either  towards  the  beginning,  or  after  some 
degree  of  stupor  has  come  on,  in  which  case  it  will  always  be 
proper  to  blister  the  head. 

Jf  the  patient  be  costive  through  the  course  of  the  disease,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  procure  a stool,  by  giving  him  every  other 
day  a clyster  of  milk  and  water,  with  a little  sugar,  to  which 
may  be  added  a spoonful  of  common  salt,  if  the  above  does  not 
operate. 

Should  a violent  looseness  come  on,  it  may  be  checked  by 
small  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinary  drink  the  white  decoction.* 

A miliary  eruption  sometimes  breaks  out  about  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day.  As  this  eruption  is  otten  critical,  great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  retard  Nature’s  operation  in  tins  paiticular. 
The  eruption  ought  neither  to  he  checked  by  bleeding  nor 
other  evacuations,  nor  pushed  out  by  a hot  regimen  ; but  the 


* See  Appendix,  White  decoction. 
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patient  should  be  supported  by  gentle  cordials,  as  wine-whey, 
small  negas,  sago  gruel  with  a little  wine  in  ir,  and  such  like. 
He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  warm  ; yet  a kindly  breathing 
sweat  should  by  no  means  be  checked. 

Though  blistering  and  the  use  of  cordial  liquors  are  the 
chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind  of  fever,  yet,  for 
those  who  may  choose  to  use  them,  we  shall  mention  one  or 
two  of  the  forms  of  medicine  which  are  commonly  prescribed 
in  it.* 

In  desperate  cases,  where  the  hiccup  and  starring  of  the 
tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  sometimes  seen  extra- 
ordinary effects  from  large  doses  of  musk  frequently  repeated. 
Musk  is  doubtless  an  antispasmodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the 
quantity  of  a scruple  three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener  if 
necessary.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  musk 
a few  grains  of  camphite,  and  salt  of  hartshorn,  as  these  tend 
to  promote  perspiration  and  the  discharge  of  urine.  Thus 
fifreen  graihs  of  musk,  with  three  grains  of  camphire,  and  six 
grains  of  salt  of  hartshorn,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a 
little  syrup,  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  should  happen  to  intermit,  which  it  frequently 
does  toward  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient’s  strength  should  be 
wasted  with  colliquative  sweats,  &c.  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
him  the  Peruvian  bark.  Half  a dram,  or  a whole  dram,  if  the 
patient’s  stomach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  may  be 
given  four  or  five  times  a day,  in  a glass  of  red  port  or  claret. 
Should  the  bark  in  substance  not  sit  easy  on  the  stomach,  an 
ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  infused  in  a bottle  of  Lisbon  or 
Rhenish  wine,  for  two  or  three  days,  afterwards  it  may  be 
strained,  and  a glass  of  it  taken  frequently. f 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where  there 
are  no  symptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any  regard  to  the 
remission  or  intermission  of  the  fever.  How  far  future  obser- 


* When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  (hake  root,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  contrayerva  root,  with  five  grains  of  Ruffian  caftor,  ail  in  fine  pow- 
der, may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  of  the  cordial  confeftiou,  or  fyrup  of 
Jaffron.  One  of  thefe  may  be  taken  every  four  O'  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  intention.  Take  wi’tl  Valerian 
root  in  powder  one  fcruplc,  faffron  and  caftor  each  four  grains.  Mix  thefe  by 
rubbing  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of  winc-whey  three  or 
four  times  a day. 

+ The  bark  may  likewife  be  very  properly  adminiflercd,  along  with  other  cor- 
dials, in  the  following  manner:  Take  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel 
half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake  root  two  drams,  faffron  onfi  dram.  Let  all  of 
them  be  powdered,  and  infufed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  hell  bundy  for  three  or 
four  days  Afterward*  the  liquor  may  be  itrained,  and  two  tta-fpoonfuls  of  it 
given  thiee  or  four  times  a day  in  a glafs  of  fmall  wine  or  negas. 
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vations  may  tend  to  ests  h this  practice  we  cannot  pretend  to 
say  ; but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a very  uni- 
versal febrifuge,  and  that  it  may  be  administered  with  advantage 
in  most  fevers  where  bleeding  is  not  necessary,  or  where  there 
are  no  symptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 


CHAP.  XX. 


OF  THE  MALIGNANT, PUTRID,  OR  SPOTTED  FEVER. 

THIS  may  be  called  the  pestilential  fever  of  Europe,  as  in 
many  of  its  symptoms  it  bears  a great  resemblance  to  that 
dreadful  disease  the  plague.  Persons  of  a lax  habit,  a melan- 
choiy  disposition,  and  those  whose  vigour  has  been  wasted  by 
long  fasting,  watching,  hard  labour,  excessive  venerv,  frequent 
salivations,  tkc.  are  most  liable  to  it. 

C f USES. This  fever  is  occasioned  bv  foul  air,  from  a 

number  ot  people  being  confined  in  a narrow  place  not  pro- 
perly ventilated,  from  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c. 
Hence  it  prevails  in  camps,  jails,  hospitals,  and  infirmaries,  espe- 
cially where  such  places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanliness 
is  neglected. 

A close  constitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or  foggy 
weather,  likewise  occasion  putrid  fevers.  They  often  succeed 
great  inundations  in  low  and  marshy  countries,  especially  when 
these  are  preceded  or  followed  by  a hot  and  sultry  season. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  or  eating  fish  or  fl  sh  that  has  been  kept  too 
long,  arc  likewise  apt  to  occasion  this  kind  of  fever.  Hence 
sailors  on  long  vovages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  besiegcJ  cities, 
are  very  often  visited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  seasons,  or  long 
keeping,  and  water  which  has  become  putrid  by  stagnation,  &c. 
may  likewise  occasion  putrid  fevers. 

Dead  carcases  tainting  the  air,  especially  in  hot  seasons,  are 
very  apt  to  occasion  putrid  diseases.  Hence  this  kind  of  fever 
often  prevails  in  countries  which  &»e  the  scenes  of  war  and 
bloodshed.  This  shews  the  propriety  of  removing  church- 
yards, slaughter-houses,  &cc.  at  a proper  distance  from  great 
towns. 

Want  of  cleanliness  is  a very  general  cause  of  putrid  fevers. 
Hence  they  prevail  amongst  the  poor  inhabitants  of  large  towns, 
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who  breathe  a confined  unwholesome  air,  and  neglect  cleanli- 
ness. Such  mechanics  as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are 
constantly  confined  within  doors,  are  likewise  very  liable  to  this 
disease. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or  sported  fevers, 
are  highly  infectious;  and  are  therefore  often  communicated  by 
contagion.  For  which  reason  all  persons  ought  to  keep  at  a dis- 
tance from  those  affected  with  such  diseases,  unless  their  attend- 
ance is  absolutely  necessary. 

SYMP rOMS. — The  malignant  fever  is  generally  preceded 
by  a remarkable  weakness,  or  loss  of  strength,  without  any  ap- 
parent cause.  This  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  the  patient  can 
scarce  walk,  or  even  sit  upright,  without  being  in  danger  of 
fainting  away.  His  mind  too  is  gieatly  dejected;  he  sighs,  and 
is  full  of  dreadful  apprehensions. 

There  is  a nausea,  and  sometimes  a vomiting  of  bile  ; a vio- 
lent pain  ot  the  head,  with  a strong  pulsation  or  throbbing  of 
the  temporal  arteries;  the  eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed, 
with  a pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit;  there  is  a noise  in  the 
ears,  the  breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a 
sigh  ; the  patient  complains  of  pain  about  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  his  back  and  loins ; his  tongue  is  at  first  white, 
but  afterwards  it  appears  black  and  chap’d ; and  his  teeth  are 
covered  with  a black  crust.  He  sometimes  passes  worms  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  is  affected  with  tremors,  or  shaking, 
and  often  becomes  delirious. 

If  blood  be  let,  it  appears  dissolved,  or  with  a very  small 
degree  of  cohesion,  and  soon  becomes  putrid,  the  stools  smell 
extremely  foetid,  and  are  sometimes  of  a greenish,  black,  or 
reddish  cast.  Spots  of  a pale,  purple,  dun,  or  black  colour 
often  appear  upon  the  skin,  and  sometimes  there  are  violent 
hemorrhages,  or  discharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes, 
nose,  &c. 

Futrid  fevers  may  be  distinguished  from  the  inflammatory, 
by  the  smallness  of  the  pulse,  the  great  dejection  of  mind, 
the  dissolved  state  of  the  blood,  the  petechiae,  or  purple  spots, 
and  the  putrid  smell  of  the  excrements.  They  may  likewise 
be  distinguished  from  the  low  or  nervous  fever  by  the  heat  and 
thirst  being  greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  pros- 
tration of  strength,  dejection  of  mind,  and  all  the  other  symp- 
toms more  violent. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflammatory, 
nervous,  and  putrid  symptoms  are  so  blended  together,  as  to 
render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to  which  class  the  fever 
belongs.  In  this  case  the  greatest  caution  and  skill  are  reejui- 
site.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  those  symptoms  which  are 
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most  prevalent,  and  both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted  t« 
diem. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted  into 
malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimen,  or  improper  me- 
dicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncertain;  some- 
times they  terminate  betwixt  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  day,  and 
at  other  times  they  are  prolonged  for  five  or  six  weeks.  Their 
duration  depends  greatly  upon  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and 
the  manner  of  treating  the  disease. 

The  most  favourable  symptoms  are  a gentle  looseness  after 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild  sweat.  These, 
when  continued  for  a considerable  time,  often  carry  off  the 
fever,  and  should  never  be  imprudently  stopped.  Small  miliary 
pustules  appealing  between  the  petechiae,  or  purple  spots,  are 
likewise  favoui  able,  as  also  hot  scabby  eruptions  about  the  mouth 
and  nose.  It  is  a good  sign  when  the  pulse  rises  upon  the  use 
of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the  nervous  symptoms  abate  ; 
deafness  coming  on  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  likewise 
often  a favourable  symptom,*  and  so  are  abscesses  in  the  groin, 
or  parotid  glands. 

Amongst  the  unfavourable  symptoms  may  be  reckoned  an 
excessive  looseness,  with  a hard  swelled  belly ; large  black  or 
livid  blotches1  breaking  out  upon  the  skin ; aphtha  in  the 
mouth;  cold  clammy  sweats;  blindness;  change  of  the  voice ; 
a wild  staring  of  the  eyes ; difficulty  of  swallowing,  an  in- 
ability to  put  out  the  tongue ; and  constant  inclination  to 
uncover  the  breast.  When  the  sweat  and  saliva  are  tinged 
with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black,  or  deposits  a black  sooty 
sediment,  the  patient  is  in  great  danger.  Starling  of  the 
tendons,  and  foetid,  ichorous,  involuntary  stools,  attended 
with  coldness  of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners 
of  death. 

REGIMEN. In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  we  ought 

to  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  counteract  the  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  humours;  to  support  the  patient’s  strength  and 
spirits  ; and  to  assist  Nature  in  expelling  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  by  gently  promoting  perspiration  and  the  other  eva- 
cuations. 

It  lias  been  observed,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often  occasioned 
by  unwholesome  air,  and  of  course  they  must  be  aggravated 
by  it.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  prevent  the  air  from 
stagnating  in  the  patient’s  chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew 

* Deafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  fyrtiptom  in  this  difeafe.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  fo  when  occalioned  by  abfccltcS  formed  within  the  cars. 
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it  frequently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  some  adja- 
cent apartment.  I lie  breath  and  perspiration  of  persons  in 
perfect  health  soon  render  the  air  of  a small  apartment  noxious; 
but  this  will  sooner  happen  from  the  perspiration  and  breath 
of  a person  whose  whole  mass  of  .humours  are  in  a putrid 
state 

Besides  the  frequent  admission  of  fresh  air,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  vinegar,  veijuicc,  juice  of  lemon,  Seville 
orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable  acid  that  can  be  most  rea- 
dily obtained.  These  ought  frequently  to  be  sprinkled  upon 
the  floor,  the  bed,  .and  every  part  of  the  room.  They 
may  also  be  evapoiated  with  am  hot  iron,  or  by  boiling,  &c. 
The  fresh  skins  of  lemons  or  oranges  ought  likewise  to  be  laid 
m different  parts  of  the  room,  and  they  should  be  frequently 
held  to  the  patient’s  nose.  The  use  of  acids  in  this  manner 
would  not  only  prove  very  refreshing  to  the  patient,  hut  would 
likewise  tend  to  prevent  the  infection  from  spreading  among 
those  who  attend  him.  Strong  scented  herbs,  as  rue,  tansy, 
rosemary,  wormwood,  &x\  may  likewise  be  laid  in  diffeient 
parts  of  the  house,  and  smelled  too  by  those  who  go  near  the 
patient. 

The  patient  must  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  likewise  quiet 
and  easy.  The  least  noise  will  affect  his  head,  and  the  smallest 
fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make  him  faint. 

Few  things  aie  of  greater  importance  in  this  disease  than  acids, 
which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the  patient’s  food  as  well  as 
drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or  vinegar  whey,  are  all  very  proper, 
and  may  be  drank  by  turns,  according  to  the  patient’s  inclination. 
They  may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in  such 
quantity  as  the  patient’s  strength  seems  to  require.  When  he  is 
very  low,  he  may  drink  negas,  with  only  one  half  water,  and 
sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In  some  cases  a 
glass  of  clear  wine  may  now  and  then  be  allowed.  The  most 
proper  wine  is  Rhenish ; but  il  the  Body  be  open,  red  port  or 
claret  is  to  be  'preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  cream  of  tartar 
may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  di  ink,  as  there  is  occasion; 
or  he  may  d i ink  a decoction  of  temarinds,  which  will  both 
quench  his  'hirst  and  promote  a discharge  by  stool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  sit  upon  the  stomach,  it  is  a very  proper 
drink  in  this  disease.  It  may  be  sharpened  by  adding  to  every 
cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

Idie  food  must  be  light,  ai  panado,  groat  gruel,  and  such 
like;  to  these  a little  wine  may  ire  added,  if  the  patient  be 
weak  and  low;  and  they  ought  all  to  be  sharpened  with  the 
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juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like.  The  pa- 
tient ought  likewise  to  eat  freely  of  ripe  fruits,  as  roasted  ap- 
ples, currant  or  goosebeiry  tarts,  preserved  cherries,  plums,  and 

such  like. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  fiequently  not  only  supports 
the  spirits,  but  counteracts  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours  , 
for  which  reason  the  patient  ought  frequently  to  be  sipping 
small  quantities  of  some  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above, 
or  any  that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  o»  more  rea- 
dily obtained.  . 

If  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be  frequently 
fomented  with  a strong  infusion  of  camomile  flowers.  This, 
or  an  infusion  of  the  hark,  to  such  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail 
to  have  a good  effect.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only 
relieve  the  head,  by  relaxing  the  vessels  in  the  extremities,  but 
as  their  contents  are  absorbed,  and  taken  into  the  blood,  they 
may  by  their  antisceptic  qualities  assist  in  preventing  the  pu- 

trescency  of  the  humours.  r 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  given  at  the  beginning  of 

this  fever,. it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a good  effect;  but  if  the 
fever  has  gone  on  for  some  days,  and  the  symptoms  are  violent, 
vomits  are  not  quite  so  safe.  The  body  however  is  always  to 
be  kept  gently  open  by  clysters,  or  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Bleeding  is  seldom  necessary  in  putrid  fevers.  If  there  be 
signs  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  sometimes  be  permitted  at 
the  first  onset;  but  the  repetition  of  it  generally,  proves 

hurtful.  • . , 

Blistering  plasters  are  never  to  be  used  unless  in  the  greatest 

extremities.  If  the  petechia!  or  spots  should  suddenly  disap- 
pear, the  patient’s  pulse  sink  remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with 
other  bad  symptoms,  come  on,  blistering  may  be  permitted. 
In  this  case  the  blistering  plasters  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head 
and  inside  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they  are  sometimes 
apt  to  accasion  a gangrene,  we  would  rather  recommend  warm 
cataplasms  or  poultices  of  mustard  and  vinegar,  to  be  applied 
to  the  feet,  having  recourse  to  blisters  only  in  the  utmost  ex- 
tremities. ... 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give  the  emetic 

tartar  in  small  doses,  repeated  every  second  or  third  hour,  till  it 
shall  either  vomit,  purge,  or  throw  the  patient  into  a sweat. 
This  practice  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  pushed  so  far  as 
to  weaken  the  patient. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  ot  expelling, 
the  poisonous  matter  of  malignant  diseases  by  tiilling  doses  of 
cordial,  or  alexiphannic  medicines.  In  consequeuce  of  this 
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notion  the  contrayerva  root,  the  cordial  confection,  the  mith- 
ridate,  See.  have  been  extolled  as  infallible  remedies.  There 
is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  these  seldom  do  much  good. 
Where  cordials  are  necessary,  we  know  none  that  is  superior  to 
good  wine  ; and  therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as  the  safest 
and  best.  Wine,  with  acids  and  antisceptics,  are  the  only  things 
to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  most  dangerous  species  of  this  disease,  when  it-  is  at- 
tended with  purple,  livid,  or  black  spots,  the  Peruvian  bark  must 
be  administered.  1 have  seen  it,  when  joined  with  acids,  prove 
successful,  even  in  cases  where  the  petechia:  had  the  most  threat- 
ening aspect.  But, j to  answer  this  purpose,  it  must  not  only  be 
given  in  large  doses,  but  duly  persisted  in. 

The  best  method  of  administering  the  bark  is  certainly  in 
substance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  mixed  with  half  an 
English  pint  of  water,  and  the  same  quantity  of  red  wine,  and 
sharpened  with  the  elixir,  or  the  spirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both 
make  it  sit  easier  on  the  stomach,  and  render  it  more  beneficial. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  syrup  of  lemon  may  be  added,  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  * 

Those  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  substance  may  infuse  it 
in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding  disease. 

If  there  be  a violent  looseness,  the  bark  must  be  boiled  in 
red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  sharpened  with  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind 
of  looseness  than  plenty  of  acids,  and  such  things  as  promote  a 
gentle  perspiration. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram  of  the  salt  of 
worm-wood  dissolved  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  lemon-juice, 
and  made  into  a draught  with  an  ounce  of  simple  cinnamon- 
water,  and  a bit  of  sugar,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  as  often 
as  it  is  necessary. 

If  swellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  suppuration  is  to  be 
promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices,  ripening  cataplasms, 
&cc.  And  as  soon  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  matter  in 
them,  they  ought  to  be  laid  open,  and  the  poultices  conti- 
nued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  sores  break  out  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever,  of  a livid  gangren- 
ous appearance,  and  a most  putrid  cadaverous  smell.  These 
gradually  healed,  and  the  patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful 
use  of  Peruvian  bark  and  wine,  sharpened  with  the  spirits  of 
vitriol. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recommend  a strict 
tegard  to  cleanliness;  a dry  situation;  sufficient  exercise  in 
3 S 
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the  open  air;  wholesome  food,  and  a model  ate  use  of  generous 
liquors.  Infection  ought  above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No 
constitution  is  proof  against  it.  I have  known  persons  seized 
with  a putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a single  visit  to  a patient 
in  it ; others  have  caught  it  by  lodging  for  one  night  in  a town 
where  it  prevailed;  and  some  by  attending  the  funerals  of  such 
as  died  of  it. 

When  a putrid  fever  seizes  any  person  in  a family,  the 
greatest  attention  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spread- 
ing. The  sick  ought  to  be  placed  in  a large  apartment,  as  re- 
mote from  the  rest  of  the  family  as  possible  : he  ought  likewise 
to  be  kept  extremely  clean,  and  should  have  fresh  air  frequently 
let  into  his  chamber  ; whatever  comes  from  him  should  be  im- 
mediately removed,  his  linen  should  be  frequently  changed,  and 
those  in  health  ought  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  communication 
with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehensive  of  having  caught  the  infection, 
ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to  work  it  off  by  drink- 
ing plentifully  of  camomile  tea.  1 his  may  be  repeated  in  a day 
or  two,  if  the  apprehensions  still  continue,  or  any  unfavourable 
symptoms  appear. 

The  person  ought  likewise  to  take  an  infusion  of  the  bark 
and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink ; and  before  he  goes 
to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  English  pint  of  pretty  strong  negas, 
or  a few  glasses  of  generous  wine-  I have  been  frequently 
obliged  to  follow  this  course,  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed, 
and  have  likewise  recommended  it  to  others  with  constant 
success. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as  antidotes 
against  infection ; but  these  are  so  far  from  securing  them,  that 
they  often,  by  debilitating  the  body,  increase  the  danger. 

Those  who  wait  upon  the  sick  in  putrid  fevers,  ought  always 
to  have  a piece  of  spunge  or  a handkerchief  dipt  in  vinegar,  or 
juice  of  lemon,  to  hold  at  their  nose  while  near  the  patient. 
They  ought  likewise  to  wash  their  hands,  and,  if  possible,  to 
change  their  clothes  before  they  go  into  company. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  small  pustules  or  blad- 
ders which  appear  on  the  skin,  resembling,  in  shape  and 
size,  the  seeds  of  millet.  The  pustules  are  either  red  or  white, 
and  sometimes  both  are  mixed  together. 
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The  whole  body  is  sometimes  covered  with  pustules ; but 
they  are  generally  more  numerous  where  the  sweat  is  most  abun- 
dant, as  on  the  breast,  the  back,  &c.  A gentle  sweat,  or  mois- 
ture on  the  skin,  greatly  promotes  the  eiuption  ; but,  when  the 
skin  is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dangerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  disease;  but  it  is  much  oftener 
only  a symptom  of  some  other  malady,  as  the  small-pox,  measles, 
ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever,  &c.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
generally  the  effect  of  too  hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the  phlegmatic, 
or  persons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The  young  and  the  aged  are 
more  liable  to  it  than  those  in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  • It 
is  likewise  more  incident  to  women  than  men,  especially  the 
delicate  and  the  indolent,  who,  neglecting  exercise,  keep  con- 
tinually within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet.  Such 
females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  seized  with  this  disease  in 
childbed,  and  often  lose  their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES. The  miliary  fever  is  sometimes  occasioned 

by  violent  passions  or  affections  of  the  mind;  as  excessive  grief, 
anxiety,  thoughtfulness,  &c.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned 
by  excessive  watching,  great  evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet, 
rainy  seasons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  unripe  fruits,  as 
plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  Impure  waters,  or 
provisions  which  have  been  spoiled  by  rainy  seasons,  long  keep- 
ing, &c.  may  likewise  cause  miliary  fevers.  They  may  also  be 
occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  any  customary  evacuation,  as 
issues,  setons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  men- 
strual flux  in  women,  See. 

This  disease  in  childbed-women  is  sometimes  the  effect  of 
great  costiveness  during  pregnancy  ; it  may  likewise  be  occa- 
sioned by  their  excessive  use  of  green  trash,  and  other  unwhole- 
some things,  in  which  pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge. 
But  its  most  general  cause  is  indolence.  Such  women  as  lead  a 
sedentary  life,  especially  during  pregnancy,  and  at  the  same  time 
live  grossly,  can  hardly  escape  this  disease  in  childbed.  Hence 
it  proves  extremely  fatal  to  women  of  fashion,  and  likewise  to 
those  women  in  manufacturing  towns,  who,  in  order  to  assist 
their  husbands,  sit  close-  within  doors  for  almost  the  whole  of 
their  time.  But  among  women  who  are  active  and  laborious, 
who  live  in  the  country,  and  take  sufficient  exercise  without 
doors,  this  disease  is  very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary  disease,  it  makes 

its  attack,  like  most  other  eruptive  fevers,  with  a slight  shiver- 
ing, which  is  succeeded  by  heat,  loss  of  strength,  faintishness, 
sighing,  a low  quick  pulse,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  oppression  of  the  breast.  The  patient  is  restless. 
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and  sometimes  delirious ; the  tongue  appears  white,  and  the 
hands  shake,  with  often  a burning  heat  in  the  palms;  and  in 
childbed-women  the  inilk  generally  goes  away,  and  the  other 
discharges  stop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under  the  skin, 
after  which  innumerable  small  pustules  of  a red  or  white  colour 
begin  to  appear.  Upon  this  the  symptoms  generally  abate,  the 
pulse  becomes  more  full  and  soft,  the  skin  grows  moister,  and 
the  sweat,  as  the  disease  advances,  begins  to  have  a peculiar 
foetid  smell ; the  great  load  on  the  breast,  and  oppression  of  the 
spirits  generally  go  off,  and  the  customary  evacuations  generally 
return.  About  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the 
pustules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which  occasions  a very  dis- 
agreeable itching  in  the  skin. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  when  the  pustules 
will  appear  or  go  off.  They, generally  come  out  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  when  the  eruption  is  critical ; but,  when  symp- 
tomatical,  they  may  appear  at. any  time  of  the  disease. 

Sometimes  the  pustules  appear  and  vanish  by  turns.  When 
that  is  the  case,  there  is  always  danger;  but  when  they  go  in 
all  of  a sudden,  and  do  not  appear  again,  the  danger  is  very 
great. 

In  childbed-women  the  pustules  are  commonly  at  first  filled 
with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yellowish.  Sometimes 
they  are  interspersed  with  pustules  of  a red  colour.  When  these 
only  appear,  the  disease  goes  off  by  the  name  of  a rash. 

REGIMEN. In  all  eruptive  fevers  of  whatever  kind, 

the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  sudden  disappearing  of  the 
pustules  and  to  promote  their  maturation.,  For  this  purpose 
the  patient  must  be  kept  in  such  a temperature,  as  neither  to 
push  out  the  eruption  too  fast,  norsto  cause  it  to  retreat  prema- 
turely. The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefore  to  be  in  a moderate 
degree  nourishing  and  cordial;  but  neither  strong  nor  heating. 
The  patient’s  chamber  ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor 
cold  ; and  he  should  not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes. 
Above  all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  easy  and  cheerful.  Nothing 
so  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or  the  apprehension 
of  danger. 

The  tood  must  be  weak  chicken-broth  with  bread,  panado, 
sago,  or  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which  may  be  added  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the  patient’s  strength  requires, 
with  a few  grains  of  salt  and  a little  sugar.  Good  apples  roasted 
or  boiled,  with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature, 
may  he  eat 

The  di  i nk  may  be  suited  to  the  state  of  the  patient’s  strength 
and  spirits.  If  these  be  pretty  high,  the  drink  ought  to  be 
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weak  ; as  water-gruel,  balm-tea,  or  the  decoction  mentioned 
below.* 

When  the  patient’s  spirits  are  low,  and  the  eruption  does 
not  rise  sufficiently,  his  drink  must  be  a little  more  generous  ; 
as  wine-whey,  or  small  negas,  sharpened  with  the  juice  of 
orange  or  lemon,  and  made  stronger  or  weaker  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a putrid 
nature,  in  which  case  the  patient’s  strength  must  be  supported 
with  generous  cordials,  joined  with  acids  ; and,  if  the  degree 
of  putrescence  be  great,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  be  administered. 
If  the  head  be  much  affected,  the  body  must  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clysters. f 

MEDICINE. If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly  regu- 

lated, there  will  be  'little  occasion  for  medicine  in  this  disease. 
Should  the  eruption  however  not  rise,  or  the  spirits  flag,  it  wiil 
not  only  be  necessary  to  support  the  patient  with  cordials,  but 
likewise  to  apply  blisters.  The  most  proper  cordial  in  this  case 
is  good  wine,  which  may  be  either  taken  in  the  patient’s  food  or 
drink  ; and  if  there  be  signs  of  putrescence,  the  bark  and  acids 
may  be  mixed  with  wine,  as  directed  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blistering  through  the  whole  course  of  this 
disease  ; arid  where  Nature  flags,  and  the  eruption  comes  and 
goes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a stimulus,  by  a continual 
succession  of  small  blisters  ; but  we  -would  not  recommend 
above  one  at  a time.  If  however  the  pulse  should  sink  re- 
markably, the  pustules  fall  in,  and  the  head  be  affected,  it  will 

* Take  two  ounces  of  the  (havings  of  hartfhorn,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
farfaparilla,  boil  them  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  water.  To  the  (trained  decoction 
add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let  the  patient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

+ In  the Commtrcium  Literarium,  for  the  year  I 735,  we  have  the  hidory  of  an 
epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Stralburgh  in  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January  ; from  which  we  learn  the  neceffity  of  a temperate  regi- 
men in  this  malady,  and  likewife  that  phylicians  arc  not  always  the  firit  who  d if— 
cover  the  proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  “ This  fever  made  terrible  havock  even 
among  men  of  robud  conditutions,  and  all  medicine  proved  in  vain.  They  were 
feized  in  an  indant  with  (hivering,  yawning,  (tretrhing,  and  pains  in  the  back, 
fucceeded  by  a mod  intenfe  heat;  at  the  fame  time  there  was  great  lofs  of  drangth 
and  appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary  eruptions  appeared,  or 
fpots  like  flea-bites,  with  gieat  anxiety,  a delirium,  relllclTuef  , and  tolling  in  bed. 
Bleeding  was  fatal.  While  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  a midwife,  of 
her  own  accord,  gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  ol  the  dtfeafe,  a clyller  of  rain- 
water and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a quart  of  ipring-water, 
half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  wliitefb 
fugar  gently  boiled  till  a feum  arofe,  anti  this  with  great  fucccfs  ; for  the  Oelly  was 
foon  loofened,  the  grievous  fymptoms  vanifhed,  and  the  patient  was  redored  to 
his  fends,  and  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.”  This  practice  was  imitated  by 
others  with  the  like  happy  effects. 
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be  necessary  to  apply  seveial  blistering  plasters  to  (he  most  sen- 
sible parts,  as  the  inside  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  seldom  necessary  in  this  disease,  and  sometimes 
it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  and  depresses 
his  spirits.  It  is  therefore  never  to  be  attempted  unless  by  the 
advice  of  a physician.  We  mention  this,  because  it  has  been 
customary  to  treat  this  disease  in  childbed-women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly  inflam- 
matory. But  this  practice  is  generally  very  unsafe.  Patients 
in  this  situation  bear  evacuations  very  ill.  And  indeed  the  dis- 
ease seems  often  to  be  more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory 
nature. 

Though  this  fever  be  often  occasioned  in  childbed-women 
by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  that 
off  all  of  a sudden,  and  have  recourse  to  a very  cool  regimen, 
and  large  evacuations.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  sup- 
porting the  patient’s  spirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  evacu- 
ations, is  here  much  safer  than  to  have  recourse  to  artificial 
ones,  as  these,  by  sinking  the  spirits,  seldom  fail  to  increase  the 
danger. 

If  the  disease  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  slow,  we 
would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be 
taken  in  substance,  or  infused  in  wine  or  water,  as  the  patient 
inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  diseases,  requires  gentle 
purging,  which  should  not  be  neglected  as  soon  as  the  fever  is 
gone  off,  and  the  patient’s  strength  will  permit. 

To  avoid  this  disease,  a pure  dry  air,  sufficient  exercise,  and 
wholesome  food,  are  necessary.  Pregnant  women  should  guard 
against  costiveness,  and  take  daily  as  much  exercise  as  they  can 
bear,  avoiding  all  green  trashy  fruits,  and  other  unwholesome 
things ; and  when  in  childbed,  they  ought  strictly  to  observe  a 
cool  regimen. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remission  of  the  symp- 
toms, which  happens  sometimes  sooner,  and  sometimes 
later,  but  generally  before  the  eighth  day.  The  remission  is 
commonly  preceded  by  a gentle  sweat,  after  which  the  patient 
seems  greatly  relieved,  but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns. 
These  remissions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are 
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sometimes  of  longer,  sometimes  of  shorter  duration  ; the  nearer 
however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a regular  intermittent,  the 
danger  is  the  less. 

CAUSES. Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low  marshy  coun- 

tries abounding  with  wood  and  stagnating  water ; but  they 
prove  most  fatal  in  places  where  great  heat  and  moisture  are 
combined,  as  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal in  the  East  Indies,  &c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  gene- 
rally of  a putrid  kind,  and  ptove  very  fatal.  They  are  most 
frequent  in  close  calm  weather,  especially  after  rainy  seasons, 
great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age,  sex,  or  constitution 
is  exempted  from  the  attack  of  this  fever;  but  it  chiefly  seizes 
persons  of  a relaxed  habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations, 
breathe  an  impure  stagnating  air,  take  little  exercise,  and  use 
unwholesome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. The  first  symptoms  of  this  fever  are 

generally  yawning,  stretching,  pain,  and  giddiness  in  the  head, 
with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is 
affected  with  a delirium  at  the  very  first  attack.  There  is  a 
pain,  and  sometimes  a swelling,  about  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach, the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  skin  frequently  appear 
yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often  afflicted  with  bilious  vomitings. 
The  pulse  is  sometimes  a little  hard,  but  seldom  full,  and  the 
blood  when  let,  rarely  shews  any  signs  of  inflammation.  Some 
patients  are  exceedingly  costive,  and  others  are  afflicted  with  a 
very  troublesome  looseness. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
as  they  vary  according  to  the  situation,  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  They  must  likewise  be 
greatly  changed  by  the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other 
circumstances  too  tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes  the  bilious 
symptoms  predominate,  sometimes  the  nervous,  and  at  other 
times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a succession 
of  each  of  these,  or  even  a complication  of  them  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  person. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  must  be  adapted  to  the  pre- 

vailing symptoms.  When  there  are  any  signs  of  inflammation, 
the  diet  must  be  slender,  and  the  drink  weak  and  diluting. 
But  when  nervous  or  putrid  symptoms  occur,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  support  the  patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a more 
generous  nature,  such  as  are  recommended  in  the  immediately 
preceding  fevers.  We  must  however  be  very  cautious  in  the 
use  of  things  of  a heating  quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently 
changed  into  a continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  me- 
dicines. 
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Whatever  the  symptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept 
cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if  possible,  should  be 
large,  and  frequently  ventilated  by  letting  in  fresh  air  at  the 
doors  or  windows.  It  ought  likewise  to  be  sprinkled  with 
vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-clothes, 
&c.  ought  to  be  frequently  changed,  and  all  his  excrements 
immediately  removed.  Though  these  things  have  been  recom- 
mended before,  we  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  them  here,  as 
they  are  of  more  importance  to  the  sick  than  practitioners  are 
apt  to  imagine.* 

MEDICINE. In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we  must  en- 

deavour to  bring  it  to  a regular  intermission.  This  intention 
may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if  there  be  any  signs  of  inflam- 
mation ; but  when  that  is  not  the  case,  bleeding  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient,  and  pro- 
long the  disease.  A vomit  however  will  seldom  be  improper, 
and  is  generally  of  great  service.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha  will  answer  this  purpose  very  well  ; but,  where 
it  can  be  obtained,  we  would  rather  recommend  a grain  or  two 
of  tartar  emetic,  with  five  or  six  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be 
made  in.tt>ra  draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This  may  be  re- 
peated once  or  twice  lat  proper  intervals,  if  the  sickness  or 
nausea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clysters  or  gentle 
laxatives,  as  weak  infusions  of  senna  and  manna,  small  doses 
of  the  lenitive  electuary,  cream  of  tartar,  tamarinds,  stewed 
prunes,  or  the  like ; but  all  strong  or  drastic  purgatives  are  to 
be  carefully  avoided. 

By  this  course  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  generally  be 
brought  *o  a pretty  regular  or  distinct  intermission,  in  which 
case,  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  administered,  and  it  will  seldom 
fail  to  perfect  the  cure.  It  is  needless  here  to  repeat  the  methods 
of  giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  frequently 
to  mention  them. 

The  most  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  use  a whole- 
some and  nourishing  diet,  to  pay  the  most  scrupulous  regard 
to  cleanliness,  to  keep  the  body  warm,  to  take  sufficient  exer- 
cise, and  in  hot  countries  to  avoid  damp  situations,  night  air, 

* The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  inaugural  diflertation  con- 
cerning the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has  the  following  obfervation  : 
“ Indufia,  lodiccs,  ac  ftragula,  ftepius  funt  mutanda,  ac  aeri  exponenda  ; fccccs 
fordcfque  quam  primum  removenda: ; oportet  ctiam  ut  loca  quibus  tegri  • ecurc- 
bunt  but  falubria,  ct  aceto  conlperfa ; denique  ut  aegris  cura  quanta  maxima 
profpiciatur.  Compcrtum  ego  habeo,  medicum  ha:c  feaulo  obfervantem,  quiqne 
ca  exequi  poteft,  multo  magis  .xgris  pi'ofuturum,  quam  modicum  peritiorem  hilce 
comniodis  deftitatum.” 
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evening  dews,  and  thfc  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  endemi- 
cal,  the  best  preventive  medicine  which  we  can  recommend,  is 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  chewed  or  infused  in 
brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some  recommend  smoaking  tobacco  as 
very  beneficial  in  marshy  countries,  both  for  the  prevention  of 
this  and  intermitting  fevers. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 

THIS  disease  is  so  general,  that  very  few  escape  it  at  one 
time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  the  most  contagious  malady 
in  these  parts;  and  has,  for  many  years,  proved  the  scourge  of 
Europe. 

The  small-pox  generally  appear  towards  the  spring.  They 
are  very  frequent  in  summer,  less  so  in  autumn,  and  least  of  all 
in  winter.  Children  are  most  liable  to  this  disease : and  those 
whose  food  is  unwholesome,  who  want  proper  exercise,  anil 
abound  with  gross  humours,  run  the  greatest  hazard  from  it. 

The  disease  is  distinguished  into  the  distinct  and  confluent 
kind ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended  with  danger. — « 
There  are  likewise  other  distinctions  of  the  small-pox ; as  the 
crystalline,  the  bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  small-pox  are  commonly  caught  by  in- 

fection. Since  the  disease  was  first  brought  into  Europe,  the 
infection  has  never  been  wholly  extinguished;  nor  have  any 
proper  methods,  as  far  as  I know,  been  taken  for  that  purpose  ; 
so  that  now  it  has  become  in  a manner  constitutional.  Chil- 
dren who  have  over-heated  themselves  by  running,  wrestling, 
kc.  or  adults  after  a debauch,  arc  very  apt  to  be  Seized  with  the 
small-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. This  disease  is  so  generally  known,  that 

a minute  description  of  it  is  unnecessary.  Children  commonly 
look  a little  dull,  seem  listless  and  drowsy  for  a few  days  before 
the  more  violent  symptoms  of  the  small-pox  appear.  They 
are  likewise  more  inclined  to  drink  than  usual,  have  little  ap- 
petite for  solid  food,  complain  of  weariness,  and,  upon  taking 
exercise  are  apt  to  sweat.  These  ar?  succeeded  by  slight  fits 
cold  and  heat  in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of  the  eruption 
approaches,  become  more  violent,  and  are  accompanied  with 
pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &cc.  The  pulse  is 
quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the  skin,  and  restlessness.  When 
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the  patient  drops  asleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror,  with 
a sudden  start,  which  is  a very  common  symptom  of  die  ap- 
proaching eruption  ; as  are  also  convulsion-fits  in  very  young 
children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  sickening, 
the  small-pox  generally  begin  to  appear  ; sometimes  indeed  they 
appear  sooner,  but  that  is  no  favourable  symptom.  At  first 
they  very  nearly  resemble  flea-bites,  and  are  soonest  discove.ed 
on  the  face,  arms,  and  breast. 

The  most  favourable  symptoms  are  a slow  eruption,  and  an 
abatement  of  the  fever  as  soon  as  the  pustules  appear.  In  a 
mild  distinct  kind  of  small-pox  the  pustules  seldom  appear  be- 
fore the  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  sickening,  and  they  gene- 
rally keep  coming  out  gradually  for  several  days  after.  Pustules 
which  are  distinct,  with  a florid  red  basis,  and  which  fill  with 
thick  purulent  matter,  first  of  a whitish,  and  afterwards  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  are  the  best. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  pustles  is  an  unfavourable 
symptom ; as  also  when  they  are  small  and  flat,  with  black 
specks  in  the  middle.  Pustules  which  contain  a thin  watery 
ichor  are  very  bad.  A great  number  of  pox  on  the  face  is 
always  attended  with  danger  It  is  likewise  a very  bad  sign 
when  they  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a most  unfavourable  symptom  when  petechia  or  purple, 
brown,  or  black  spots  are  interspersed  among  the  pustules.— 
These  are  signs  of  a putrid  dissolution  of  the  blood,  and  shew 
the  danger  to  be  very  great.  Bloody  stools  or  urine,  with  a 
swelled  belly,  are  bad  symptoms;  as  is  also  a continual  sttan- 
gury.  Pale  urine  and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  aiteries  of 
the  neck  are  signs  of  an  approaching  delirium,  or  of  convul- 
sion fits.  When  the  face  does  not  swell,  or  falls  before  the 
pox  come  to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  swell,  the  patient  gene- 
rally does  well ; but  when  these  do  not  succeed  each  other, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  danger.  When  the  tongue  is 
covered  with  a brown  crust,  it  is  an  unfavourable  symptom. — 
Cold  shivering  fits  coining  on  at  the  height  of  the  disease  are 
likewise  unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  is  a bad  sign  ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  occasioned  by  worms,  or  a disordered 
stomach. 

REGIMEN. When  the  first  symptoms  of  the  small- 

pox appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed,  and  often  fly  to 
the  use  of  medicine,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life. — - 
l have  known  children,  to  appease  the  anxiety  of  their  parents. 
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hied,  blistered,  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  preceded 
the  eruption  of  the  small-pox,  to  such  a degree,  that  Nature 
was  not  only  disturbed  in  her  operation,  but  rendered  unable  to 
support  the  pustules  after  they  were  out ; so  that  the  patient, 
exhausted  by  mere  evacuations,  sunk  under  the  disease. 

When  convulsions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful  alarm.  Im- 
mediately some  nostrum  is  applied,  as  if  this  were  a primary 
disease:  whereas  it  is  only  a symptom,  and  far  from  being  an 
unfavourable  one,  of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits 
generally  go  off  before  the  actual  appearance  of  the  small-pox, 
it  is  atnibuted  to  the  medicine,  which  by  this  means  acquires  a 
reputation  without  any  merit.*  * 

All  that  is,  generally  speaking,  necessary  during  the  eruptive 
fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  easy,  allowing  him  to 
drink  freely  of  some  weak  diluting  liquors;  as  balm-tea,  bar- 
ley-water, clear  whey,  gruels,  &c.  He  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  bed  ; but  should  sit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and  should 
have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water.— 
His  food  ought  to  be  very  light ; and  he  should  be  as  little  dis- 
turbed with  company  as  possible. 

Much  mischief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining  the  pati- 
ent too  soon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with  warm  cordials  or 
sudorific  medicines.  Every  thing  that  heats  and  inflames  the 
blood  increases  the  fever,  and  pushes  out  the  pustules  prema- 
turely. This  has  numberless  ill  effects.  It  not  only  increases 
the  number  of  pustules,  but  likewise  tends  to  make  them  run 
into  one  another  ; and  when  they  have  been  pushed  out  with 
too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in  before  they  come  to 
matmity. 

The  good  women,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  small-pox  begin 
to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender  charge  with  cordials, 
saffron  and  marigold-teas,  wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy 
itself.  All  these  are  given  with  a view,  as  they  term  it,  to 
throw  out  the  eruption  from  the  heart.  This,  like  most  other 
popular  mistakes,  is  the  abuse  of  a very  just  observation,  That 
when  there  is  a moisture  071  the  skin , the  pox  rise  better , and 
the  patient  is  easier  them  when  it  continues  dry  and  parched. — 
But  that  is  no  reason  for  forcing  the  patient  into  a sweat. 
Sweating  never  relieves  unless  where  it  comes  spontaneously,  or 
16  the  effect  of  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 


* ConvuMion  fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  effects  are  often  falu- 
tary.  They  feem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  ufe  of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the 
force  of  a fever.  I have  always  obferved  the  fever  abated,  and  fometimes  quite 
removed  after  one  or  more  convulfion  fits.  This  readily  account  for  convullion* 
being  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption  of  the 
Uoall-pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever  lelftns  the  eruption. 
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Children  are  often  so  peevish  that  they  will  not#lie  a-bed 
without  a nurse  constantly  by  them.  Indulging  them  in  this, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  many  bad  effects  both  upon  the 
nurse  and  child.  Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurse  can- 
not fail  to  augment  the  fever  of  the  child ; but  if  she  too 
proves  feverish,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  danger  must  be 
increased.* 

Laying  several  children  who  have  the  small-pojc  in  the  same 
bed  has  many  ill  consequences.  They  ought,  if  possible, 
never  to  be  in  the  same  chamber,  as  the  perspiration,  the  hear, 
the  smell,  &cc.  all  tend  to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten 
the  disease.  It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  see  two  or  three 
children  lying  in  the  same  bed,  with  such  a load  of  pustules 
that  even  their  skins  stick  together.  One  can  hardly  view  a 
scene  of  this  kind  without  being  sickened  by  the  sight.  But 
how  must  the  effluvia  affect  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom 
perish  by  this  danger  ?f 

A very  dirty  custom  prevails  amongst  the  lower  class  of 
people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  stnall-pox  to  keep  on  the 
same  linen  during  the  whole  period  of  that  loathsome  disease. 
This  is  done  lest  they  should  catch  cold,  but  it  has  many  ill 
consequences.  The  linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moisture  which 
it  absorbs,  and  frets  the  tender  skin,  It  likewise  occasions  a 
bad  smell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient  and 
those  about  him ; besides,  the  filth  and  sordes  which  adhere  to 
the  linen  being  resorbpd,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  body, 
greatly  augment  the  disease. 

A patient  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  dirty  in  an  internal 
disease,  far  less  in  the  small-pox.  Cutaneous  disorders  are 
often  occasioned  by  nastiness  alone,  and  are  always  increased 
by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  linen  to  be  changed  every  day,  it 
would  greatly  refresh  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the 

* I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  (mall-pox  before,  fo  infected  by  lying 
Conftantly  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of  fmall-pox,  that  (he  had  not  only 
a great  number  of  puftules  which  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a 
malignant  fever,  which  terminated  in  a number  of  impofthumes  or  boils,  and 
from  which  fhe  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life  We  mention  this  to  put  others 
upon  their  guard  againft  the  danger  of  this  virulent  infection. 

+ This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work-houfes,  &c. 
where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall-pox  at  the  fame  time.  I 
have  fren  above  forty  children  cooped  up  in  one  apartment  all  the  while  they’  had 
this  difeafe,  yvithout  any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frefh  air.  No 
one  can  be  at  a lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  conduct.  It  ought  to  be  a 
rule,  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmali  pox,  but  likewife  for  other  diieafcs,  that 
no  patient  fhould  he  within  fight  or  hearing  of  another.  This  is  a matter  to  which 
too  little  regard  is  paid.  In  mod  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  Tick,  the  dying,- 
and  the  dead,  are  often  to  be  (ecn  in  the  fame  apartipeut. 
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linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  likewise  to  be  warmed,  and 
put  on  when  the  patient  is  most  cool. 

So  strong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  against  the  hot  regimen  in  the 
small-pox,  that  numbers  still  fall  a sacrifice  to  that  error.  I 
have  seen  poor  women  travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
carrying  their  children  along  with  them  in  the  small-pox  ; and 
have  frequently  observed  others  begging  by  the  way-side,  with 
infants  in  their  arms  covered  with  the  pustules  : yet  I could 
never  learn  that  one  of  these  children  died  by  this  sort  ot 
treatment.  This  is  certainly  a sufficient  proof,  of  the  safety 
at  least,  of  exposing  patients  in  the  small-pox  to  the  open  air. 
There  can  be  no  reason,  however,  for  exposing  them  to  public 
view.  It  is  now  very  common  in  the  environs  of  great  towns 
to  meet  patients  in  the  small-pox  on  the  public  walks.  This 
practice,  however  well  it  may  suit  the  purposes  of  boasting  ino- 
culators,  is  dangerous  to  the  citizens,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  sound  policy. 

The  food  in  this  disease  ought  to  be  very  light,  and  of  a 
cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with  equal  quantities 
of  milk  and  water,  good  apples  roasted  or  boiled  with  milk,  and 
sweetened  with  a little  sugar  or  such  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  clear  sweet 
whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &cc.  After  the  pox  are  full, 
butter-milk,  being  of  an  opening  and  cleansing  nature,  is  a 
very  proper  drink. 

MEDICINE. This  disease  is  generally  divided  into  four 

different  periods,  viz.  the  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption,  the 
eruption  itself,  the  .suppuration,  or  maturation  of  the  pustules, 
and  the  secondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  little  more  is  necessary 
during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and 
quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink  diluting  liquors,  and  bathing  his 
feet  frequently  in  warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the 
safest  course  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of  a 
strong  constitution  and  a plethoric  habit  sometimes  require 
bleeding.  When  a full  pulse,  a dry  skin,  and  other  symptoms 
of  inflammation,  render  this  operation  necessary,  it  ought  to  be 
performed;  but,  unless  these  symptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  safer  to 
let  it  alone  ; if  the  belly  be  bound,  emollient  clysters  may  be 
thrown  in. 

If  there  be  a greater  nausea  or  inclination  to  vomit,  weak 
camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank,  in  order  to 
clean  the  stomach.  At  the  beginning  of  a fever,  Nature  ge- 
nerally attempts  a discharge,  either  upwards  or  downwards. 
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which,  if  promoted  by  gentle  means,  would  tend  greatly  to 
abate  the  violence  of  the  disease. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the  primary 
fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent  too  great  an  erup- 
tion-; yet,  after  the  pustuies  have  made  their  appearance,  our 
business  is  to  promote  the  suppuration,  by  diluting  diink, 
Sight  food,  and,  if  Nature  seems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials. 
When  a low,  creeping  pulse,  faintishness,  and  great  loss  of 
strength,  render  cordials  necessary,  we  would  recommend 
good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into  negas,  with  an  equal 
quantity  -of  water,  and  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange, 
the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like.  Wine-whev  sharpened  as 
above,  is  likewise  a proper  drink  in  this  case  ; great  care  how- 
ever must  be  taken  not  to  overheat  the  patient  by  any  of 
these  things.  This,  instead  -of  promoting,  would  retaid  the 
eruption. 

The  rising  of  the  small-pox  is  often  prevented  by  the  violence 
of  the  fever;  in  this  case  the  cool  regimen  is  strictly  to  be  ob- 
served. The  patient’s  chamber  must  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but 
he  ought  likewise  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be 
lightly  covered  with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Excessive  restlessness  often  prevents  the  rising  and  filling  of 
the  small-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle  opiates  are  neces- 
sary. These  however  ought  always  to  be  administered  with  a 
sparing  hand.  To  an  infant,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  syrup  of 
poppies  may  be  given  every  five  or  six  hours  till  it  has  the  de- 
sired effect.  An  adult  will  require  a table-spoonful  in  order  to 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a strangury,  or  suppression  of 
urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  small-pox,  he  should  he 
frequently  taken  out  of  bed,  and,  if  he  be  able,  should  walk 
across  the  room  with  his  feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this, 
he  may  he  frequently  set  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and  should  en- 
deavour to  pass  his  urine  as  often  as  he  can.  When  these  do 
not  succeed,  a tea-spoontul  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitte  may 
be  occasionally  mixed  with  his  drink.  Nothing  more  certainly 
relieves  the  patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  small-pox,  than 
a plentiful  discharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  chapped,  it 
ought  to  be  frequently  washed,  and  the  throat  gargled  with 
water  and  honey,  sharpened  with  a little  vinegar  or  currant- 
jeHy. 

During  the  rising  of  the  small-pox,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without  a stool.  This 
not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  but  the  faeces, 
by  lodging  so  long  in  the  body,  become  acrid,  and  even  putrid; 
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from  whence  bad  consequences  must  ensue.  It  will  therefore 
be  proper,  whep  the  body  is  hound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient 
clyster  every  second  or  thiid  day,  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease.  This  will  greatly  cool  and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  peiechite,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  spots  appear 
among  the  small-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  immediately  be 
administered  in  as  laige  doses  as  the  patient’s  stomach  can  bear. 
For  a child,  two  drains  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed 
in  three  ounces  of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  simple  cin- 
namon-water, and  two  ounces  of  the  syrup  of  orange  or 
lemon.  This  may  be  sharpened  with  the  spirits  of  vitriol, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  it  given  every  hour.  If  it  be  given 
to  an  adult  in  the  same  foim,  he  may  take  at  least  three  or 
foui  spoonfuls  every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  but  must  be  administered  as  frequently  as  the 
stomach  can  bear  it ; in  which  case  it  will  often  produce  very 
happy  effects.  I have  frequently  seen  the  petechise  disappear, 
and  the  small-pox,  which  had  a very  threatening  aspect, 
rise  and  fill  with  laudable  matter,  by  the  use  of  the  bark  and 
acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewise  in  this  case  to  he  generous, 
as  wine  or  strong  negas  acidulated  with  spirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar, 
the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  currants,  or  such  like.  His  food 
must  consist  of  apples  roasted  or  boiled,  preserved  cherries, 
plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an  acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  arc  not  only  necessary  when  the  pete- 
chia or  putrid  symptoms  appear,  but  likewise  in  the  lymphatic 
or  crystalline  smail-pox,  where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not 
duly  prepared.  The  Peruvian  hark  seems  to  possess  a singular 
power  of  assisting  Nature  in  preparing  laudable  pus , or  what 
is  called  good  matter ; consequently  it  must  be  beneficial  both 
in  this  and  other  diseases,  where  the  crisis  depends  on  a suppu- 
ration. I have  often  observed  where  the  small-pox  were  flat, 
and  the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  transparent, 
and  where  at  fi  st  they  had  the  appearance  of  running  into  one 
another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark,  acidulated  as  above,  changed 
the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  matter,  and  produced  the  most 
happy  effects. 

When  the  eruption  subsides  suddenly,  or,  as  the  good  wo- 
men term  it,  when  the  small-pox  strike  in,  before  they  have 
arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is  very  great.  In  this  case 
blistering  plasters  must  be  immediately  applied  to  the  wrists  and 
ancles,  and  the  patient’s  spirits  supported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a surprising  effect  in  raising  the 
pustules  after  they  have  subsided:  bur  it  requires  skill  to  know 
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when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what  length  the  patient  can  bear 
it.  Sharp  cataplasms  however  may  be  applied  to  the  feet 
and  hands,  as  they  tend  to  promote  the  swelling  of  these 
parts,  and  by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. 

The  most  dangerous  period  of  this  disease  is  what  we  call  the 
secondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on  when  the  small-pox 
begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the  face,  and  most  of  those  who 
die  of  the  small-pox  are  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

_ Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the  small-pox,  to 
relieve  the  patient  by  loose  stools.  Her  endeavours  this  way  are 
by  no  means  to  be  counteracted,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient 
at  the  same  time  supported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourishing 
and  cordial  nature. 

If  at  the  approach  of  the  secondary  fever,  the  pulse  be  verv 
quick,  hard,  and  strong,  the  heat  intense,  and  the  breathing 
laborious,  with  other  symptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
breast,  the  patient  must  immediately  be  bled.  The  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  let  must  be  regulated  by  the  patient’s  strength,  age, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

But,  in  the  secondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faintish,  the 
pustules  become  suddenly  pale,  and  if  there  be  great  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  blistering  plasters  must  be  applied,  and  the 
patient  must  be  supported  with  generous  cordials.  Wine  and 
even  spirits  have  sometimes  been  given  in  such  cases  with  amaz- 
ing success. 

As  th#  secondary  fever  is  in  great  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  matter,  it  would  seem  highly 
consonant  to  reason,  that  the  pustules,  as  soon  as  they  come 
to  maturity,  should  be  opened.  This  is  every  day  practised 
in  other  phlegmons  which  tend  to  suppuration ; and  there 
seems  ro  be  no  reason  why  it  should  be  less  proper  here.  On 
the  conli ary,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  by  this  means 
the  secondary  fever  might  always  be  lessened,  and  often  wholly 
prevented. 

The  pustules  should  be  opened  when  they  begin  to  turn  of  a 
yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  necessary  for  this  operation. 

1 hey  may  either  be  opened  with  a pair  of  scissars  or  a neecile, 
and  the  matter  absorbed  by  a little  dry  lint.  As  the  pustules  are 
generally  first  ripe  on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with 
opening  these,  and  the  others  in  course  as  they  become  ripe.— 
I he  pustules  generally  fill  again,  a second  or  even  a third  time  ; 
for  which  cause  the  operation  must  be  repeated,  or  rather  con- 
nnued  as  long  as  there  is  any  considerable  appearance  of  matter 
m the  pustules. 
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We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  this  operation,  rational  as  it 
is,  has  been  neglected  from  a piece  of  mistaken  tenderness  in 
parents.  They  believe,  that  it  must  give  great  pain  to  the  poor 
child  ; and  therefore  would  rather  see  it  die  than  have  it  thus 
tortured.  This  notion  however  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

I have  frequently  opened  the  pustules  when  the  patient  did  not 
see  me,  without  his  being  in  the  least  sensible  of  it ; but  suppose 
it  were  attended  with  a little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  comparison 
to  the  advantages  which  arise  from  it. 

Opening  the  pustules  not  only  prevents  the  resorption  of  the 
matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewise  takes  off  the  tension  of  the 
skin,  and  by  that  means  greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewise 
tends  to  prevent  the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  of  no  small  im- 
portance. Acrid  matter,  by  lodging  long  in  the  pustules,  cannot 
fail  to  corrode  the  tender  skin  ; by  which  many  a handsome 
face  becomes  so  deformed  as  hardly  to  bear  a resemblance  to  the 
human  figure*. 

It  is  generally  necessary,  after  the  small-pox  are  gone  off,  to 
purge  the  patient.  If  however  the  belly  has  been  open  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  or  if  butter-milk  and  other 
things  of  an  opening  nature  have  been  drank  freely  after  the 
height  of  the  small-pox,  purging  becomes  less  necessary  ; but  it 
ought  never  wholly  to  be  neglected. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infusion  of  senna  and  prunes, 
with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  sweetened  with  coarse  sugar,  and 
given  in  small  quantities  till  it  operates.  Those  who  are  far- 
ther advanced  must  take  medicines  of  a sharper  nature.  For 
example,  a child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  may  take  eight  or 
ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over  night,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  jalap  in  powder  next  morning.  This  may  be 
wrought  off  with  fresh  broth  or  water  gruel,  and  may  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or  six  days  intervening  be- 
twixt each  dose.  For  children  further  advanced,  and  adults,  • 
the  dose  mast  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  con- 
stitution. 

When  imposthumes  happen  after  the  small-pox,  which  is  not 
seldom  the  case,  they  must  be  brought  to  suppuration  as  soon  as 
possible,  by  means  of  ripening  poultices ; and,  when  they  have 
been  opened,  or  have  broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient 
must  be  purged.  The  Peruvian  bark  and  a milk  diet  will  like- 
wise be  useful  in  this  case. 

* Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only  necessary  when  the 
patient  has  a great  load  of  small-pox,  or  when  the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of 
so  thin  and  acrid  a nature,  that  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  bad  consequences  from 
its  being  too  quickly  resorbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mass  of  circulating 
humours. 
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When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other  symptoms 
of  a consumption,  succeed  to  the  small-pox,  the  patient  must 
be  sent  to  a place  where  the  air  is  good,  and  put  upon  a course 
of  asses  milk,  with  such  exercise  as  he  can  bear.  For  further 
directions  in  this  case,  see  the  article  Consumptions. 


OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  disease,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the  powers  of 
medicine  more  than  the  small-pox,  yet  more  may  be  done 
before-hand  to  render  this  disease  favourable  than  any  one  we 
know,  as  almost  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  This  salutary  invention  has  been  known  in 
Europe  above  half  a century,  but,  like  most  other  useful  dis- 
coveries, it  has,  till  of  late,  made  but  slow  progress.  It  must 
however  be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  this  country, 
that  inoculation  has  met  with  a more  favourable  reception 
here,  than  among  any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  still  however 
far  from  being  general,  which  we  have  reason  to  fear  will  be 
the  case,  as  long  as  the  practice  continues  in  the  hands  of  the 
faculty. 

No  discovery  can  be  of  general  utility  while  the  practice  of 
it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had  the  inoculation  of  the 
small-pox  been  introduced  as  a fashion,  and  not  as  a medical 
discovery,  or  had  it  been  practised  by  the  same  kind  of  opera- 
Xofs  here,  as  it  is  in  those  countries  from  whence  we  had  it,  it 
had  long  ago  been  universal.  The  fears,  tire  jealousies,  the 
prejudices,  and  the  opposite  interests  of  the  Faculty,  are,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  most  effectual  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  any 
salutary  discovery.  Hence  it  is  that  the  practice  of  inoculation 
never  became,  in  any  measure,  general,  even  in  England,  till 
taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  physic.  These  have  not  only 
rendered  the  practice  more  extensive,  but  likewise  more  safe, 
and,  by  acting  under  less  restraint  than  the  regular  practitioners, 
have  taught  them  that  the  patient’s  greatest  danger  arose,  not 
from  the  want  of  care,  hut  from  the  excess  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute  the  suc- 
cess of  modern  inoculators  to  any  superior  skill,  either  in  pie- 
paring the  patient  or  communicating  the  disease.  Some  of 
th  on  indeed,  from  a sordid  desire  of  engrossing  the  whole  prac- 
tice to  themselves,  pretend  to  have  extraordinary  secrets  or 
nostrums  for  preparing  persons  for  inoculation,  which  never 
fail  of  success.  Hut  this  is  only  a pretence  calculated  to  blind 
the.  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Common  sense  and  prudence 
alone  are  sufficient  both  in  the  choice  of  the  subject  and  ma- 
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nagement  of  the  operation.  Whoever  is  possessed  of  these, 
may  perform  this  office  for  his  children  whenever  lie  finds  it 
convenient,  provided  they  be  in  a good  state  of  health. 

This  sentiment  is  not  the  result  of  theory,  but  of  observa- 
tion. Though  few  physicians  have  had  more  opportuniiies 
of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different  forms,  so  little  appears 
to  me  to  depend  on  these,  generally  reckoned  important  cir- 
cumstances, of  preparing  the  body,  communicating  the  infec* 
tion  by  this  or  the  other  method,  &c.  that  for  several  years 
past  I have  caused  the  parents  or  nurses  to  perform  the  whole 
themselves,  and  have  found  that  method  followed  with  equal 
success,  while  it  is  free  from  many  inconveniences  that  attend 
the  other*. 

The  small-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great  variety  of 
ways  with  nearly  the  same  degree  of  safety  and  success.  In 
Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  the  practice,  the  women 
communicate  the  disease  to  children,  by  opening  a bit  of  the 
skin  with  a needle,  and  putting  into  the  wound  a little  matte/ 
taken  from  a ripe  pustule.  On  the  coast  of  Barbary  they  pass 
a thread  wet  with  the  matter  through  the  skin,  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger  ; and  in  some  of  the  states  of  Barbary, 
inoculation  is  performed  by  rubbing  in  the  variolous  matter 
between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  or  on  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  practice  of  communicating  the  small-pox,  by 
rubbing  the  variolous  matter  upon  the  skin,  has  been  long  known 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe  as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has 
generally  gone  by  the  name  of  buying  the  small-po.v. 

The  present  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to  make 
two  or  three  slanting  incisions  in  the  arm,  so  superficial  as  not  to 
pierce  quite  through  the  skin,  with  a lancet  wet  with  fresh  matter 
taken  from  a ripe  pustule  : afterwards  the  wounds  are  closed 


* A critical  situation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  first  put  me  upon  trying  this 
method.  A gentleman  who  had  lost  all  his  children  except  one  son  by  the  natural 
small-pox,  was  determined  to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  ms  intention, 
and  desired  I would  persuade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c  ol  its  propriety. 
But  that  was  impossible  They  were  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  either  could  not 
get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or  were  determined  against  conviction.  It  wa  always 
a point  with  me,  not  to  perform  the  operation  without  the  consent  of  the  parties 
concerned,  I therefore  advised  the  father,  aft-  r giving  his  son  a dose  or  two  of 
rhubarb  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the  small-pox  of  a good  kind,  to  oocn  two 
or  three  of  the  pu  tules,  taking  up  the  matter  with  a little  cotton,  and  as  soon  as 
he  came  home  to  take  his  son  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a slight  scratch  with  a p.n, 
afterwards  to  rub  the  ptace  with  the  couon,  and  take  no  further  notice  ol  it.  All 
this  he  punctually  performed  ; and  at  the  usual  perion  the  small-pox  m tie  their 
appearance,  which  were  of  an  exceeding  good  kind,  and  so  mild  as  not  to  confine 
the  boy  an  hour  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  relations  knew  but  the  disease 
had  come  in  the  natural  way  till  the  boy  was  well. 
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up,  and  left  without  any  dressing.  Some  make  use  of  a lancet 
covered  with  the  dry  matter  ; hut  this  is  less  certain,  and 
ought  never  to  be  used  unless  where  fresh  matter  cannot  he 
obtained  ; when  this  is  the  case,  the  matter  ought  to  be  moist- 
ened by  holding  the  lancet  for  some  time  in  the  steam  of  warm 
water. 

Indeed,  if  fresh  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to  the  skin, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  wound  at  all.  Let  a bit  of  thread, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  wet  with  the  matter,  be  immediately 
applied  to  the  arm,  midway  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow, 
and  covered  with  a piece  of  common-sticking-plaster,  and  kept 
on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  will  seldom  fail  to  communicate 
the  disease.  We  mention  this  method  because  many  people  are 
afraid  of  a wound  ; and  doubtless  the  more  easily  the  operation 
can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater  cli3nce  to  become  general. 
Some  people  imagine,  that  the  discharge  from  a wound  lessens 
the  eruption;  bdt  there  is  no  great  stress  to  be  laid  upon 
this  notion : besides,  deep  wounds  ofjten  ulcerate,  and  become 
troublesome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  considered  as  a 
medical  operation  in  those  countries  from  whence  we  learned 
it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the  women,  and  in  the 
East  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or  Priests,  In  this  country  the 
custom  is  still  in  its  infancy  ; we  make  no  doubt  however  but  it 
will  soon  become  so  familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no  more  of 
inoculating  their  children,  than  at  present  they  do  of  giving 
them  a purge. 

No  set  of  men  have  it  so  much  in  their  power  to  render  the 
practice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  clergy,  the  greatest  oppo- 
sition to  it  still  arising  from  some  scruples  of  conscience,  which 
they  alone  can  remove.  I would  recommend  it  to  them  not 
only  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  objections  which 
weak  minds  may  have  to.this  salutary  practice,  hut  to  enjoin  it 
as  a duty,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  neglecting  to  make  use 
of  a mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our  power  for  saving  the 
lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely  such  parents  as  wilfully  neglect 
the  means  of  saving  their  children’s  lives,  are  as  guilty  as  those 
who  put  them  to  death.  I wish  this  matter  were  duly  weighed. 
No  one  is  more  ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weakness 
and  religious  prejudices,  yet  I cannot  help  recommending  it, 
in  the  warmest  manner,  to  parents  to  consider  how  great  an 
injury  they  do  their  children,  by  neglecting  to  give  them  this 
disease  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

rl  he  numerous  advantages  arising  from  the  inoculation  of 
the  small-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  poiuted  out  by  the  learned 
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Dr.  M'Kenzie,  in  his  hisroi y of  Health.*  To  these  mentioned 
by  the  doctor  we  shall  only  add,  that  such  as  have  not  had  the 
small-pox  in  the  early  period  of  life,  are  not  only  rendered  un- 
happy, but  likewise  in  a great  measure,  unfit  for  sustaining 
many  of  the  most  useful  and  important  offices.  Few  people 
would  choose  even  to  hiie  a servant  who  had  not  had  the  small- 
pox, far  less  to  purchase  a slave  who  had  the  chance  of  dying 
of  this  disease.  How  could  a physvcian  or  a surgeon,  who  had 
never  had  the  small-pox  himself,  attend  others  under  that  ma- 
lady ? How  deplorable  is  the  situation  of  females,  who  arrive 
at  mature  age  without  having  had  the  small-pox!  A woman 
with  child  seldom  survives  this  disease;  and  if  an  infant  happens 
to  be  seized  with  the  small-pox  upon  the  mother’s  breast  who 
has  not  had  the  disease  herself,  the  scene  must  be  distressing  ! if 
she  continues  to  suckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own 
life:  and  if  she  weans  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  peiish.  How 
often  is  the  affectionate  mother  forced  to  leave  her  house,  and 
abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time  when  her  care  is  most 
necessary?  Yet  should  parental  affection  get  the  better  of  her 


* « Many  and  great,  fays  this  humane  author,  are  the  dangers  attending  the 
natural  infection,  from  all  which  the  inoculation  is  quite  fecure.  The  natiual 
infection  may  invade  weak,  or  diftempered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpoled  tor  its 
kindly  reception.  It  may  attack  them  at  a feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot 
or  intenfely  cold.  Itmay  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fm-ll-pox  impiegnated 
with  the  utmoft  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  of  people  unexpectedly,  when  a 
dangerous  foit  is  imprudently  imported  into  a maiitimc  place.  It  may  furpnfe 
us  foon  after  excefies  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs  It  may 
likewife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchings,  haru  labour,  o ne- 
cefTary  journics.  And  b it  a trivial  advantage,  that  all  thefe  unhappy  cn  cumltances 
can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ? By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  trom  delor- 
mity  as  well  as  from  death.  In  the  natural  fm.ll-pox,  how  often  are  the  fineft 
features,  and  the  mofl  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfigured?  Whereas 
inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marked  fears,  even  wheie  the  number  of  puf- 
tules  on  the  face  have  been  very  confiderable,  and  the  fymptoms  by  no  mcar  s 
favourable.  And  many  other  gi  ievous  complaints,  that  air  frequently  fubfequeut 
to  the  natural  fort,  feldom  follow  the  artificial  Does  not  inoculations  also  pre- 
vent thofe  inexprcffiblc  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons  that  nevei  had  this 
dileafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall  pox  is  epidemical,  entire  villages  are  de- 
populated, markets  ruined,  and  the  face  of  diflu  fs  Ipread  over  the  whole  coun- 
try ? From  this  ten  or  it  arifes,  th.it  juflice  is  ft  equently  pollponed,  or  difeou- 
raged  at  fiffionsor  affizc.  where  the  finall-pox  rages.  WitnelTcs  and  juries  dare 
not  appear;  and,  by  reafon  of  the  necefTary  abfi-nce  of  fnme  grnt’emcn,  our  ho- 
nourable and  ufcful  judges  are  n<  t attended  with  that  reverence  and  fplendoui  due 
to  their  office  and  merit  Does  not  inoculation  in  like  manner  pievciit  our  brave 
failors  from  being  feized  with  tfii  dillcmper  on  (hipooai  d,  when  they  inuft 
quickly  fpread  the  infection  among  fuch  of  the  c ew  who  m er  had  it  befoie,  and 
where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance  to  efcape  being  half  flifled  with  the  clofouefs 
of  their  cabins,  and  but  very  indifferently  nurfed  ? Laftly,  with  regaid  t>  the 
foldiery,  the  miferies  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  attai  kc'i  by  the  final i- 
pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attendance,  without  lodgings,  with- 
out aDy  accommodation  ; fo  that  one  of  thre.5  commonly  perifhes,” 
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fears,  the  consequences  would  often  prove  fatal.  I have  known 
the  tender  mother  and  her  suckling  infant  laid  in  the  same 
grave,  both  untimely  victims  to  this  dreadful  maladv.  But 
these  are  scenes  too  shocking  even  to  mention.  Let  parents 
who  run  away  with  their  children  to  avoid  the  small-pox,  or 
who  refuse  to  inoculate  them  in  infancy,  consider  to  what  de- 
plorable situations  they  may  be  reduced  by  this  mistaken  tender- 
ness. 

As  the  small-pox  has  now  become  an  epidemical  disease  in 
most  paits  of  the  known  world,  no  other  choice  remains  but 
to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as  possible ; this  is  the  only  man- 
ner of  extirpation  now  left  in  our  power  ; arid,  though  it  may 
seem  paiadoxical,  the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the 
disease,  could  it  be  rendered  universal,  would  amount  to  nearly 
the  same  thing  as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a matter  of  small  conse- 
quence, whether  a disease  be  entirely  extirpated,  or  rendered 
so  mild  as  neither  to  destroy  life,  nor  hurt  the  constitution  ; but 
that  this  may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of  a 
doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation  hardly  deserve 
to  be  named.  . In  the  natural  way,  one  in  four  or  five  generally 
dies  ; but  by  inoculation  not  one  of  a thousand.  Nay,  some 
can  boast  of  having  inoculated  ten  thousand  without  the  loss  of 
a single  patient. 

. 1 ,have,  often  wishfd  to  see  some  plan  established  for  render- 

ing this  salutary^ practice  universal  ; but  am  afraid  I shall  never 
be  so  happy.  I he  difficulties  indeed  are  many  ; vet  the  tiling 
is  by  no  means  impracticable.  The  aim  is  great no  less  than 
saving  the  lives  of  one-foui th  part  of  mankind.  What  ought 
not  to  be  attempted,  in  order  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 
end  r 

The  first  step  toward  rendering  the  practice  universal,  must 
be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  against  it.  This,  as  already 
observed,  can  only  be  done  by  the  clergy.  They  must  not 
only  lccommend  it  as  a duty  to  others,  but  likewise  practise  it  on 
their  own  children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  influence 
than  precept. 

1 he  next  thing  requisite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  all.  For 
this  purpose  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  Faculty  to  inoculate 
the  children  of  the  poor  gratis.  It  is  hard  that  so  useful  a part 

of  mankind  should,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  such  a 
benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  surely  in  the  power  of  any  State  to 
render  the  practice  general,  at  least  as  far  as  their  dominion 
extends.  We  do  not  mean,  that  it  ought  to  be  enforced  by 

a law.  The  best  way  to  promote  it  would  be  to  employ  a 

sufficient  number  of  operators  at  the  public  expence  to  inocu* 
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late  the  children  of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  necessary 
till  the  practice  became  general  ; afterwards  custom,  the  strongest 
of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every  individual  to  inoculate  his  chil- 
dren to  prevent  reflection. 

It  maybe  objected  to  this  scheme,  that^the  poor  would 
refuse  to  employ  the  inoculators : This  difficulty  is  easily 

removed.  A small  premium  to  enable  mother's  to  attend  their 
children  white  under  the  disease,  would  be  a sufficient  induce- 
ment , besides  the  success  attending  the  operation  would  soon 
banish  all  objections  to  it.  Even  considerations  of  profit 
would  induce  the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often 
bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  when 
they  come  to  be  useful,  they  are  snatched  away  by  this  ma- 
lady to  the  great  loss  of  their  parents  and  detriment  of  the 
public. 

The  British  legislature  has,  of  late  years,  shewn  great  atten- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  infant-lives,  by  supporting  the 
foundling-hospital,  <Scc.  But  we  will  venture  to  say,  if  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  sums  laid  out  in  supporting  that  institution, 
had  been  bestowed  towards  promoting  the  practice  of  inocu- 
lation of  the  small-pox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more 
useful  lives  had  been  saved,  but  the  practice  ere  now  rendered 
quite  universal  in  this  island.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what 
effect  example  and  a little  money  will  have  upon  the  poor  ; yet, 
if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way, 
without  thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean  this  as 
a hint  to  the  humane  and  public-spirited.  Should  such  a scheme 
be  approved,  a proper  plan  might  easily  be  laid  down  for  the 
execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring  about,  and  of- 
ten, by  the  selfish  views  and  misconduct  of  those  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  them,  fail  of  answering  the  noble  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed  ; we  shall  therefore  point  out  some 
other  methods  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  become  more 
numerous.  We  would  therefore  have  every  parish  in  Britain  to 
allow  one  of  them  a small  annual  salaiy  for  inoculating  ail  the 
children  of  the  parish  at  a proper  age.  This  might  be  done  at  a 
very  trifling  expence,  and  it  would  put  ifin  the  power  of  all  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  salutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progress  of  ino- 
culation. Tite  one  is  a wish  to  put  the  evil  day  as  far  off  as 
possible.  This  is  a principle  in  our  narure;  and  as  inoculation 
seems  rather  to  lie  anticipating  a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder 
mankind  arc  so  averse  to  it.  But  this  objection  is  sufficiently 
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answered  by  the  success.  Who  in  his  senses  would  not  prefer 
a lesser  evil  to-day  to  a greater  to-morrow,  provided  they  were 
equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obstacle  is  the  fear  of  reflections.  This  has  very 
great  weight  with  the  hulk  of  mankind.  Should  the  child  die, 
they  think  the  world  would  blame  them.  This  they  cannot 
bear.  Heie  lies  the  difficulty  which  pinches,  and  till  that  be 
removed,  inoculation  will  make  but  small  progress.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  custom.  Make  the  practice-  fashi- 
onable, and  all  objections  will  soon  vanish.  It  is  fashion  alone 
that  has  led  the  multitude  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  will  lead  them  to  the  end.  We  must  therefore  call  upon 
the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  set  a pattern  to  the 
rest.  Their  example,  though  it  may  for  some  time  meet  with 
opposition,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  from  the  expence 
with  which  it  may  be  attended  ; this  is  easily  obviated.  We 
do  not  mean  that  every  parish  ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a 
Dimsdale  as  inoculators.  These  have,  bv  their  success,  already 
recommended  themselves  to  crowned  heads,  and  are  beyond  the 
vulgar  reach  ; but  have  not  others  an  equal  chance  to  succeed? 
They  certainly  have.  Let  them  make  the  same  trial,  and  the 
difficulties  will  soon  vanish.  There  is  not  a parish,  and  hardly 
a village  in  Britain,  destitute  of  some  person  who  can  bleed. — 
But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation,  and  requires  both  more 
skill  and  dexterity  than  inoculation. 

The  persons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend  the  per- 
formance of  this  operation,  are  the  clergy.  Most  of  them  know 
something  of  medicine.  Almost  all  of  them  bleed,  and  can 
order  a purge,  which  are  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
practice  of  inoculation.  The  Priests  among  the  less  enlightened 
Indians  perform  this  office,  and  why  should  a Christian  teacher 
think  himself  above  it?  Surely,  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well 
as  their  souls,  merit  a part  of  the  pastor’s  care  ; at  least  the 
greatest  Teacher  who  ever  appeared  among  men  seems  to  have 
thought  so. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recommend  it  to 
parents  to  perform  the  operation  themselves.  Let  them  take 
any  method  of  communicating  the  disease  they  please,  pro- 
vided the  subject  be  healthy,  and  of  a proper  age,  they  will 
seldom  fail  to.  succeed  to  their  wish.  I have  known  many 
instances  even  of  mothers  performing  the  operation,  and  never 
so  much  as  heard  of  one  bad  consequence.  A planter  in  one 
of  the  West  India  islands  is  said  to  have  inoculated,  with  his 
own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  slaves,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  other  unfa- 
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Pourable  circumstances,  all  did  well.  Common  mechanics 
have  often,  to  my  knovvledge,  performed  the  operation  with 
as  good  success  as  physicians.  We  do  not  however  mean  to 
discourage  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  from  employing 
people  of  skill  to  inoculate  their  children,  and  attend  them 
■while  under  the  disease,  but  only  to  shew,  that  where  such 
cannot  be  had,  the  operation  ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be 
neglected. 

Instead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend  this  prac- 
tice, I shall  just  beg  leave  to  mention  the  method  which  l took 
with  my  own  son,  then  an  only  child.  After  giving  him  two 
gentle  purges,  I ordered  the  nurse  to  take  a bit  of  thread  which 
had  been  previously  wet  with  fresh  matter  from  a pock,  and 
to  lay  it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  sticking 
plaster.  This  staid  on  six  or  seven  days,  till  it  was  rubbed  off 
by  accident.  At  the  usual  time  the  small-pox  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  were  exceedingly  favourable.  Surely  this,  which 
is  all  that  is  generally  necessary,  may  be  done  without  any  skill 
in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  subject,  because  the 
benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended  to  society  by  any 
other  means  than  making  the  practice  general.  While  it  is 
confined  to  a few,  it  must  prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By 
means  of  it  the  contagion  is  spread,  and  is  communicated  to 
many  who  might  otherwise  never  have  had  the  disease.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  found  that  more  die  of  the  small-pox  now  than 
before  inoculation  was  introduced ; and  this  important  disco- 
very, by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be  saved  than  by  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a great  measure  lost  by  its  be* 
nefits  not  being  extended  to  the  whole  community. 

The  spring  and  autumn  have  been  usually  reckoned  the  most 
proper  seasons  for  inoculation,  on  account  of  the  weather 
being  then  most  temperate;  but  it  ought  to  be  considered  that 
these  are  generally  the  most  unhealthy  seasons  of  the  whole 
year.  Undoubtedly  the  best  preparation  for  the  disease  is  a 
previous  good  state  of  health.  I have  always  observed  that 
children  in  particular  are  more  sickly  towards  the  end  of  spring 
and  autumn,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  On  this 
account,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of  cool  air,  I would  pro- 
pose winter  as  the  most  proper  season  for  inoculation ; though 
on  every  other  consideration  the  spring  would  seem  to  be  pie- 
ferable. 

The  most  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  berwixt  three  and 
five.  Many  disagreeable  circumstances  attend  inoculating  chil- 
•dren  sooner,  winch  we  have  not  time  to  enumerate.  Neither 
•should  the  operation  be  toy  long  delayed.  When  the  fibres  be- 
4 X 
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OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 


gin  to  grow  rigid,  and  children  make  use  of  grosser  food,  the 
small -pox  become  more  dangerous. 

Children  who  have  constitutional  diseases,  must  neverthe- 
less be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the  habit  of  body  ; but 
ought  to  be  performed  at  a time  when  they  are  the  most  healthy. 
— Accidental  diseases  should  always  be  removed  before  inocu- 
lation. 

It  is  generally  thought  necessary  to  regulate  the  diet  for  some 
time  before  the  disease  be  communicated.  In  chi'dren,  how- 
ever, great  alteration  in  diet  is  seldom  necessary,  their  food  be- 
ing commonly  of  the  most  simple  and  wholesome  kind  ; as  milk, 
water-pap,  weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and 
white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a hotter  diet, 
who  are  of  a gross  habit,  or  abound  with  bad  humours,  ought 
to  be  put  upon  a spare  diet  before  they  be  inoculated.  Their 
food  shoulj  be  of  a light  cooling  nature ; and  their  drink  whey, 
butter-milk,  and  such  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  preparation  but 
two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  age 
and  strength  of  the  patient.  The  success  of  inoculators  does 
not  depend  on  the  preparation  of  their  patients,  but  on  their 
management  of  them  while  under  the  disease.  Their  constant 
care  is  to  keep  them  cool,  and  their  bodies  gently  open,  by 
which  means  the  fever  is  kept  low,  and  the  eruption  greatly 
lessened.  The  danger  is  seldom  great  when  the  pustules  are 
few ; and  their  number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever 
which  precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the  chief 
secret  of  inoculation  consists  in  regulating  the  eruptive  fever, 
which  generally  may  be  kept  sufficiently  low  by  the  methods 
mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  disease  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
under  the  natural  small-pox.  The  patient  must  be  kept  cool, 
his  diet  should  be  light,  and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c. — 
Should  any  bad  symptoms  appear,  which  is  seldom  the  rase, 
they  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  directed  in  the  natural 
small -pox.  Purging  is  not  less  necessary  after  the  small-pox 
by  inoculation,  than  in  the  natuial  way,  and  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected,* 

* ft  has  been  a queflion  among  phyficians  whither  any  danger  would  attend 
inoculations,  Uippoling  the  patient  to  have  had  the  difeafe  before  The  quelLon 
lias  generally  been  anlwerrd  in  the  negative;  but  from  fcveral  fart,  which  have 
occurred  in  my  practice,  I am  incli  n'd  to  think  it  merits  further  confideration. 
April  17^4,  in  order  to  latisfy  her  relations,  I nocuiatcd  a girl  about  fix  years  of 
age,  who,  there  was  fome  rcafon  to  believe,  had  had  the  fmall  pox  before.  Sbe 
had  no  eruption,  except  a very  few  fmall  hal'd  pufiulcs  refcmbling  warts,  which 
never  role,  not  leaned  to  contain  any  matter.  They  difappeared,  and  a hectic 
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OF  THE  MEASLES. 

THE  measles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  same  time  with 
the  small-pox,  and  have  a great  affinity  to  that  disease. — 
1 hey  both  came  from  the  same  quarter  of  the  world,  are  both 
infectious,  and  seldom  attack  people  more  than  once.  The 
measles  are  most  common  in  the  spring  season,  and  generally 
disappear  in  summer.  The  disease  itself,  when  properly  ma- 
naged, seldom  proves  fatal,  but  its  consequences  are  often  very 
troublesome.  1 

. c C.AUS£-” This  disease,  like  the  small-pox,  proceeds  from 

infection,  and  is  more  or  less  dangerous  according  to  the  consti- 

'“‘‘sn  JTmi?’  the^ason  of  «he  year,  the  donate,  &c. 

jjl,  b 7The  ,tleasles>  like  other  fevers,  are 

preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with  sickness,  and 

Sf„rnWofh,LUtri i [ytl!ptrms  e"fueLd>  -hich  ended  in  an  almoft  univerfal  mortifi- 
cation  or  trie  whole  body,  of  which  (he  died 

A gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  practifcd  inoculation  very  extenfivelv 
bad  taken  ,s  much  matter  from  a patient  in  the  fmalj-pox  as  wa/S 

PuftulcT  indy  wh  I tyh°  krS'^  F°r  thr  hc  had  been  obliS^  to  open  a good  many 
of  h fi  d’  ^.h'  6 h'S  ,ha',dS  WCre  daubed  With  mattcr*  happening  to  cut  one 
and  hH fT’  f 'T  Pu'  hi’  ^umb  upon  it,  to  keep  in  the  blood, 

wouid^and  Jeruf°‘  f°T  t,me’  '‘‘'r3  Wa,;  £0t  W‘th  which  bound  »P  the 
f t00k  n°  further  r'°t  ce °f  it  About  eight  days  after  he  began  to  feel 
h"r!Uil  weartnefj  upon  the  leaft  motion,  and  complained  of  a dull  pam  in 

tent'hm  t3hed  °,nS’  'T,tha  ‘iftle&neft  and  want  of  appetite.  On  the  ninth  or 
fvncooe  r b e c°!"pla,"ed  °f  heknefs,  and  was  actually  foiled  with  a 

»Sf.l  hi.' *>!  n i Tru,ng  ant  eruption  aPPearcd.  "hid,  was  pretty  r 
a r fh  ,li’nbof  n Up°"  the  l,rab’'  I his  had  indeed  more  the  appearance  of 
the  wn  , ,[  [ ?u'Vr0X\thUt  35  U apPearcd  about  the  fame  time  after  receiving 
previous  t ,1  the.f‘nall-pox  generally  do  after  inoculation,  as  the  fymptoms 
tmn  of  ,he  r 6 f,rUPtl0n  we;  e ,he  famr  W|t’'  thofe  which  ulually  precede  the' erup- 
rumber  of  d "TV " yhe,fruP,ion  C01)t'nued  upon  the  fkm  about  the  fame 
deaT  of  reafm  d ^ d°'  th™  ^™d  to  be  a good 

varoMnn  fft  ! lehat  t.1'*  d,f,;a,c  had  Preceded  from  a quantity  of  the 

anolous  matter  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  blood  by  thc;wou,id.  This 

C tt'l  hreC°Ve  y ,eeuClp  °f  medicine  and  a Rood  confiitution : but 

hemtht  h 'V  WrTg’r  Wh'rh  WaS  *h ' cafe  witb  tl,e  f,,‘l  mentioned  patient, 
he  m.ght  have  fha.ed  the  lame  fate.  N.B-rhis  gentleman  had  had  both  th l 
imall-pox  and  mealies  m the  natural  way  many  years  before 

to  rXra‘  °‘her  cafe'  have  OCCurr'd  in  "y  Practice,  where  the  confiitution  feemed 
Drnd  f ^ uC  Var'°‘OUS  rnatIcr  having  been  introduced  into  the  blood  without 
produeng  what  could  propeily  be  called  the  final, -pox  This  ought  at  leaft  to 

make  practitioners  careful  not  to  communicate  the  poifon  uni  eh.  when  there  is  a 

T °fch°cf  eXCrg  the  U "V"*,'  °Ufiht  they  ,0  bc  h-<i c-ti.  in  ,up! 

L difch  J ed  aft  r“;  iaS  lha  leemSu°  u,C  ' if  0nl>‘  ^ way  in  which  the  vinus  cap 
.PC  ujicnarged  alter  it  has  got  into  the  blood. 
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loss  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white,  but  generally  moist. — 
There  is  a short  cough,  a heaviness  of  the  head  and  eyes, 
drowsiness,  and  a running  at  the  nose.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
cough  does  not  come  before  the  eruption  has  appeared.  1 here 
is  an  inflammation  and  heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a 
defluction  of  sharp  tears,  and  great  acuteness  of  sensation,  so 
that  they  cannot  bear  the  light  without  pain.  1 he  eye-lids 
frequently  swell  so  as  to  occasion  blindness.  1 he  patient  gene- 
rally complains  of  his  throat  •;  and  a vomiting  or  looseness  of'tn 
precedes  the  eruption.  The  stools  in  children  are  commoniy 
greenish  ; they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the  skin,  and  are  re- 
markably peevish.  Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  common,  both  be- 
fore and  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

About  the  fourth  day,  small  spots,  resembling  flea-bites, 
appear,  first  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the  breas',  and  after- 
wards on  the  extremities  : These  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
sinall-pox  by  their  scarcely  rising  above  the  skin.  T he  fever, 
cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  instead  of  being  removed 
by  the  eruption  as  in  the  small-pox,  are  rather  increased;  but 
the  vomiting  generally  ceases. 

About  the  sixth  or  seventh  dav  from  the  time  of  sickening, 
the  measles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  tile  face,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  body  ; so  that  by  the  ninth  day  they  entirely  disappear. 
The  fever,  however,  and  difficulty  of  bieathing,  often  continue, 
especially  if  the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen. 
Petechias,  or  purple  spots,  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  this 
error. 

A vjolent  looseness  sometimes  succeeds  the  measles;  in  which 
case  the  patients  life  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  measles  generally  expire  about  the  ninth 
day  from  the  invasion,  and  arc  commonly  cariied  off  by  a perip- 
neumony,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  most  favourable  symptoms  are,  a moderate  looseness,  a 
moist  skin,  and  a plentiful  discharge  of  utine. 

When  the  eruption  suddenly  falls  in,  and  the  patient  is  seized 
with  a delirium,  be  is  in  the  gieatest  danger.  If  the  measles 
turn  too  soon  of  a pale  colour,  it  is  an  unfavourable  symptom, 
as  are  also  great  weakness,  vomiting,  restlessness,  and  difficulty 
of  swallowing.  Purple  or  black  spots  appearing  among  the 
nyeasies,  are  very  unfavourable.  When  a continual  cough,  with 
hoarseness,  succeeds  the  disease,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an 
approaching  consumption  of  the  lungs. 

Oar  business  in  this  disease  is  to  assist  Nature  by  proper 
cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  morbific  matter,  if  her  efforts 
be  too  languid  ; but  when  they  arc  too  v.iolent  they  must  be 
restrained  by  evacuations,  and  cool  diluting  liquois,  &c. 
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We  ought  likewise  to  endeavour  to  appease  the  most  urgent 
symptoms,  as  the  cough,  restlessness,  and  difficulty  of 
breaming.  • 

REGIMEN. -The  cool  regimen  is  necessary  here  as 

well  as  in  the  small-pox.  The  food  too  must  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however  do  not  answer  so  well  in 
the  measles  as  in  the  small-pox,  as  they  tend  to  exasperate  the 
cough.  Small  beer  likewise,  though  a good  drink  in  the 
small-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  most  suitable  liquors  are 
decoctions  of  liquorice  with  matsh-mallow  roots  and  sarsapa- 
rilla, infusions  of  linseed,  or  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  balm  tea, 
clarified  whey,  barley-water,  and  such  like.  These,  if  the 
patient  be  costive,  may  be  sweetened  with  honey  ; or,  if  that 
should  disagree  with  the  stomach,  a little  manna  may  be  occa- 
sionally added  to  them.  ‘ 1 

MEDICINE. — — The  measles  being  an  inflammatory  dis- 
ease, without  any  critical  dischaige  of  matter,  as  in  the  small- 
pox, bleeding  is  commonly  necessaiy,  especially  when  the  fever 
runs  high,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  oppression  of 
the  breast.  But  if  the  disease  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  may 
be  omitted. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water  both 
tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and  to  ptomote  the 
eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting.  When  there 
is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drinking 
lukewarm  water,  or  weak  camomile  tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublesome,  with  dryness  of  the 
throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patienr  may  hold  his 
head  over  the  steam  of  warm  water,  and  draw  the  steam  into 
his  lungs. 

lie  may  likewise  lick  a little  sperma  ceti  and  sugar-candv 
pounded  together ; or  take  now  and  then  a spoonful  of  the  oil 
of  sweet  almonds,  with  sugar-candy  dissolved  in  it.  These  will 
soften  the  throat,  and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  return  of  the  disease  the  fever  assumes  new  vigour, 
and  there  appears  great  danger  of  suffocation,  the  patient  must 
be  bled  according  to  his  strength,  and  blistering  plasters  applied, 
with  a view  to  prevent  the  load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs, 
where,  if  an  inflammation  should  fix  itself,  the  patient’s  life 
will  be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  case  the  measles  should  suddenly  disappear,  it  will  he 
necessaiy  to  pursue  the  same  method  which  we  have  recom- 
mended when  the  small-pox  recede.  The  patient  must  be  sup- 
ported with  wine  and  cordials.  Blistering  plasters  must  be  ap- 
plied to  tb.„  ’"mj  and  arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with 
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warm  flannels.  M arm  poultices  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the 
teet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  spots  appear,  the  patient’s  drink  should 
be  sharpened  with  spirits  of  vitriol ; and  if  the  putrid  symptoms 
inciease,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  be  administered  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  in  the  small-pox. 

Opiates  are  sometimes  necessary,  but  should  never  be  given 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  restlessness,  a violent  looseness,  or 
when  the  cough  is  very  troublesome.  For  children,  the  syrup 
ol  poppies  is  sufficient.  A tea-spoonful  or  two  may  be  occa- 
sionally given,  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  or  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms. . 

After  the  measles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged. 

J his  may  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  in  the 
small-pox. 

If  a violent  looseness  succeeds  the  measles,  it  may  be  checked 
by  taking  for  some  days  a gentle  dose  of  rhubarb  in  the  morn- 
ing,  and  an  opiate  over  night  ; but  if  these  do  not  remove  it 
bleeding  will  seldom  fail  to  have  that  effect. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  measles,  should  be  careful  what 
they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food,  for  some  time,  ought  to  be 
light,  and  in  small  quantities,  and  their  drink  diluting  and 
rather  of  an  opening  nature ; as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  such 
life.  I hey  ought  also  to  beware  of  exposing  themselves  too 
soon  to  the  cold  air,  lest  a suffocating  catarrh,  and  asthma,  or 
a consumption  of  the  lungs  should  ensue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other 
symptoms  of  consumption,  remain  after  the  measles,  small 
quantities  of  blood  may  be  frequently  let  at  proper  intervals, 
as  the  patient’s  strength  and  constitution  will  permit.  He 
ought  likewise  to  drink  asses  milk,  to  remove  to  a free  air, 
if  in  a large  town,  anti  to  ride  daily  on  horseback.  He  must 
keep  close  to  a diet  consisting,  of  milk  and  vegetables;  and 
lastly,  it  these  do  not  succeed,  let  him  remove  to  a warmer 
climate*. 


* Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  mejfles,  as  well  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but  in  time  the  practice  may  fucceed. 
Vr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  fays,  he  communicated  thedifraie  by  the  blood.  Other* 
have  tried  this  method  and  have  not  found  it  fuccccd  Some  think  the  difeafe 
would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  (kin  of  a patient  who  has 
r w,'fi  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying  the  cotton  to  a wound,  as  in  the 

t mall -pox  | while  others  recommend  n piece  of  flannel  which  ha.)  been  applied  to 
t patient ;>  skin  all  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the  arm  or 
leg  ot  the  pcrlon  to  whom  the  infection  is  to  be  communicated.  There  is  no  doubt 
ui  ms  i i .at,  as well  as  the  fmall-pox,  may  be  communicated  various  wavs: 
the  moll  probable  howtver  is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  (kin  a«  mentioned 
above,  or  by  introducing  a little  of  the  (harp  humour  which  diflils  from  the  eyes 
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OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  scarlet  fever  is  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  pati- 
ent s skin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged  with  red  wine. 
It  happens  at  any  season  of  the  year,  hut  is  most  common 
towaids  the  end  of  summer;  at  which  time  it  often  seizes 
whole  families;  children  and  young  persons  are  most  subject 
to  it. 

. Tt  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldness  and  shivering, 
without  any  violent  sickness.  Afterwards  the  skin  is  covered 
with  red  spots,  which  are  broader,  more  florid,  and  less  uni- 
form than  the  measles.  They  continue  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  disappear ; after  which  the  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin, 
falls  off.  * 

There  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  medicine  in  this  disease. 
The  patient  ought  however  to  keep  within  doors,  to  abstain 
from  flesh,  strong  liquors,  and  cordials,  and  to  drink  freely  of 
cool  diluting  liquors.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  belly  must 
be  kept  gently  open  by  emollient  clysters,  or  small  doses 
of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A scruple  of  the  former,  with  five 
grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
necessary. 

Children  and  young  persons  are  sometimes  seized,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  disease,  with  a kind  of  stupor  and  epileptic 
fits.  In  this  case  the  feet  and  legs  should  be  bathed  in  warm 
water,  a large  blistering  plaster  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dose 
of  the  syrup  of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  patient 
recovers.* 

_ The  scarlet  fever  however  is  not  always  of  so  mild  a nature. 
It  is  sometimes  attended  witli  putrid  or  malignant  symptoms,  in 
which  case  it  is  always  dangerous.  In  the  malignant  scarlet 
fevei  the  patient  is  not  only  affected  with  coldness  and  shiver- 
mg,  hut  with  languor,  sickness,  and  great  oppiession;  to  these 
fucceeo  excessive  heat,  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  a soreness 
of  the  throat  ; the  pulse  is  extremely  quick,  but  small  and  de- 
pressed ; the  breathing  frequent  and  laborious  ; the  si  <in  hot, 
but.  not  quite  diy  ; the  tongue  moist,  and  covered  with  a 
whitish  mucus  ; the  tonsils  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When 
the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief : on  the  contrary  the 
symptoms  generally  grow  worse,  and  fresh  ones  come  on,  as 
purging,  delirium,  &c. 


of  the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  fuch  palle  ts  as  have 
ecn  moculaud  had  the  dileafe  very  mildly  ; wc  therefore  with  the  practice  were 
more  general,  as  the  meafles  have  of  late  become  vciy  fatal. 

* Sydenham. 
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OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  this  disease  is  mistaken  for  a simple  inflammation,  and 
treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging  and  cooling  medicines, 
it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  only  medicines  that  can  be  de- 
pended on  in  this  case  are  coi dials  and  antisceptics,  as  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  wine,  snake-root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  must 
be  in  general  similar  to  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  ma- 
lignant ulcerous  sore  throat.* 


OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting  or  intermitting  fever  is  ac- 
companied with  a frequent  or  copious  evacuation  of  bile, 
either  by  vomit  or  stool,  the  fever  is  denominated  bilious.  In 
Britain  the  bilious  fever  generally  makes  its  appearance  abour 
the  end  of  summer,  and  ceases  towards  the  approach  of  win- 
ter. It  is  most  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  marshy,  and  when  great  rains  are  succeeded  by 
sultry  heats.  Persons  who  work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps. 
Or  who  are  exposed  to  the  night  airfare  most  liable  to  this  kind 
of  fever. 

If  there  be  symptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  beginning  of 
this  fever,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bleed,  and  to  put  the  patient 
upon  the  cool  diluting  regimen  recommended  in  the  inflam- 
matory fever.  The  saline  draught  may  likewise  be  frequently 
administered,  and  the  patient’s  body  may  be  kept  open  by 
clysters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the  fever  should  remit  or 
intermit,  bleeding  will  seldom  be  necessaiy.  In  this  case  a 
vomit  may  be  administered,  and,  if  the  body  be  bound,  a gentle 
purge;  after  which  the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally  complete 
the  cure. 

In  case  of  a violent  looseness,  the  patient  must  be  supported 
with  chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hartshorn,  and  the  like  ; and  he 
may  use  the  white  decoction  for  his  oidmary  di i nlc .■f'  If  a 
bloody-flux  should  accompany  this  fever,  it  must  be  treated  in 
the  manner  recommended  under  the  article  Dysentery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does  not 
sweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giving  him,  three 

* In  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a very  bad  fpecics  of  this  fever  prevailed 
in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young  people.  The  eruption  was  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  a quinley,  and  the  inflammatory  fympeoms  were  fo 
blended  with  others  of  a putrid  nature  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  dileaie 
very  difficult.  Many  of  the  patients  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever  wric 
afflicted  with  large  swellings  of  the  fubmax  illary  glands,  and  not  a few  had  a 
fuppuration  in  one  or  both  cars.  . 

4 See  Appendix,  White  decoction. 
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or  four  times  a-day,  a table-spoonful  of  Mindererus’s  spirit* 
mixed  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous,  malignant, 
or  putrid  symptoms,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  patient 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  under  these 
diseases. 

After  this  fever  proper  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  a relapse. 
For  this  purpose  the  patienr,  especially  towards  the  end  of  au- 
tumn, ought  to  continue  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  some 
time  after  he  is  well.  He  should  likewise  abstain  from  all  trashy 
ft  uits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent  aliment. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  OR  ST.  ANTHONY’S  FIRE. 

/ 

T^HIS  disease,  which  in  some  parts  of  Britain  is  called  the 
-i-  rose,  attacks  persons  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  most 
common  between  the  age  of  thirty  and  forty.  Persons  of  a 
sanguine  or  plethoric  habit,  are  most  liable  to  it.  It  often 
attacks  young  people,  and  pregnant  women  ; and  such  as  have 
once  been  afflicted  with  it,  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again, 
©ometimes  it  is  a primary  disease,  and  at  other  times  only  a 
sympton  of  some  other  malady.  Every  part  of  the  body  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  erysipelas,  but  it  most  frequently 
seizes  the  legs  or  face,  especially  the  latter.  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  autumn,  or  when  hot  weather  is  succeeded  by  cold 
and  wet.  1 

CAUSES.. The  erysipelas  may  be  occasioned  by  vio- 

lent  passions  or  affections  of  the  mind  ; as  fear,  anger,  gcc. 
When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a great  degree,  and  is 
immediately  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  so  that  the  perspiration  is 
suddenly  checked,  an  erysipelas  will  often  ensue. f It  may 
also  be  occasioned  by  drinking  to  an  excess,  by  continuing  too 
long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  blood. 
It  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  be  obstructed,  or  in  too 


* See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Miniererus. 

+ The  country  people  of  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  disease  a blast  ard 
umagme  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as  they  term  it.  The  truth  they 
l lle  down  rest  them,  when  warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  cround 

•*['  “<  '«  » i°"s  ■■  » which  IS 

ventifr  , 1 h L discase  may  indeed  Procecd  from  other  causes,  but  we  mar 

n ? to, 8ay’  that  D,ne  timei  out  of  tcn  il  is  occasioned  by  cold  cauzht  after  the 
-body  has  been  greatly  heated  or  fatigued.  7 8 U 
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small  quantity,  it  may  cause  an  erysipelas.  The  same  ei:ect 
will  follow  from  the  stoppage  of  artificial  evacuations  ; as  issue*, 
cetons,  or  he  like. 

SYMPTOMS. The  erysipelas  attacks  with  shivering, 

thirst,  loss  of  strength,  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  heat, Rest- 
lessness, and  a quick  pulse  : to  which  may  be  added  vomi  mg, 
and  sometimes  a delirium.  On  the  second,  third,  or  fourri  day , 
the  part  swells,  becomes  red,  and  small  pustules  appear , at 
which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

When  the  erysipelas  seizes  the  foot,  the  parts  contiguous 
swell,  the  skin  shines ; and  if  the  pain  be  violent,  it  will  ascend  j 
to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  swells,  appears  red,  and  the! 
skin  is  covered  with  small  pustules  filled  with  clear  water.  Onol 
or  both  eyes  are  generally  closed  with  the  swelling  ; and  there  j 
is  a difficulty  of  breathing.  If  the  mouth  and  nostrils  be  very  j 
dry,  and  the  patient  drowsy,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  in- 
inanimation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  erysipelas  affects  the  breast,  it  swells  and  becomes  . 
exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is  apt  to  suppurate. 
There  is  a violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on  the  side  affected,  where 
an  abscess  is  often  formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  swelling  subsides,  the  heat  and  pain 
abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow,  and  the  cuticle  breaks 
and  falls  off  in  scales,  the  danger  is  over. 

When  the  erysipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affects  a very  sen- 
sible part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great.  If  the  red  colour 
changes  into  a lived  or  black,  it  will  end  in  a mortification. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  cannot  be  discussed,  but  comes  to 
a suppuration;  in  which  case  fistulas,  a gangrene  or  mollifica- 
tion, often  ensue.  , 

Such  as  die  of  this  disease  are  commonly  carried  off  by  the 
fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  some- 
times with  a delirium  and  great  drowsiness.  They  generally 
die  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  t ] 

REGIMEN. In  the  erysipelas  the  patient  must  neither  be 

kept  too  hot  nor  cold,  as  either  of  these  extremes  will  tend  to 
make  it  retreat,  which  is  always  to  he  guarded  against.  When 
the  disease  is  mild,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within 
doois,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  promote  the 

perspiration  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

'[’he  diet  ought  to  be  slender,  and  of  a moderately  cooling 
and  moistening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  panado,  chicken  of, 
barley  broth,  with  cooling  herbs  and  iruits,  5cc.  avoiding 
flesh,  fish,  strong  drink,  spices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things 
lhat  may  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  the  drink  may  be 
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barley-water,  an  infusion  of  elder  flower,  common  whey,  and 
such  like. 

But  if  the  pulse  be  low,  and  the  spirits  sunk,  the  patient 
must  be  supported  with  negas,  and  other  things  of  a coidial 
nature.  His  food  may  be  sago  gruel  with  a little  wine,  and 
nourishing  broths  taken  in  small  quantities,  and  often  re- 
peated. Great  care  however  must  be  taken  not  to  overheat 

him.  ...  c 

MEDICINE. In  this  disease,  much  mischief  is  often 

done  by  medicine,  especially  by  external  applications.  Peo- 
pie,  when  they  see  an  inflammation,  immediately  think  that 
something  ought  to  be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  necessary 
in  large  phlegmons ; but  in  an  erysipelas  the  safer  course  is  to 
apply  nothing.  Almost  all  ointments,  salves,  and  plasters, 
being  of  a greasy  nature,  tend  rather  to  obstruct  and  repel, 
than  promote  any  discharge  from  the  part.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  disease  it  is  neither  safe  to  promote  a suppuration,  nor 
to  repel  the  matter  too  quickly.  The  erysipelas  in  many  re- 
pects  resembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  soft  flannel,  are  the  safest  appli- 
cations to  the  part.  These  not  only  defend  it  from  the  external 
air,  hut  likewise  promote  the  perspiration,  which  has  a gieat 
tendency  to  carry  off  the  disease.  In  Scotland  the  common 
people  generally  apply  a meally  cloth  to  the  parts  affected,  whic  i 

is  far  from  being  improper.  . 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  erysipelas;  but  this  likewise 
requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be  high,  the  pulse 
hard  and  strong,  and  the  patient  vigorous,  it  will  he  pioper 
to  bleed;  but  the  quantity  must  be  regulated  by  these  cucum- 
stances,  and  the  operation  repeated  or  not,  as  the  symptoms 
may  require.  If  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  strong 
liquors  and  the  disease  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  absolute  y 

necessary.  . 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  when 
the  disease  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has  an  excellent  effect.  t 
tends  to  make  a derivation  from  the  head,  and  seldom  fai  s to 
relieve  the  patient.  When  bathing  proves  ineffectual,  poultices, 
or  sharp  sinapisms,  may  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  for 

the  same  purpose.  

In  cases  where  bleeding  is  requisite,  it  is  likewise  necessary 
to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  effected  by  emollient 
clysters,  or  small  doses  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  Some  indeec 
recommend  very  large  doses  of  nitre  in  the  erysipelas  ; hut  nitre 
seldom  sits  easy  on  the  stomach  when  taken  in  large  doses. 
It  is  however  one  of  the  best  medicines  when  the  fever  am 
inflammation  run  high.  Half  a dram  of  it,  with  thtcc  ot 
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four  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  ordinary 
drink,  four  times  a day.  3 

When  the  erysipelas  leaves  the  axtremities,  and  seizes  the 
head  so  as  to  occasion  a delirium  or  stupor,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  open  the  body.  If  clysrei s and  mild  purgatives  fail 
to  have  this  effect,  stronger  ones  must  be  given.  Blistering 
plasters  must  likewise  be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears, 
and  sharp  cataplasms  laid  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  discussed,  and  the  part  has 
a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  promote  suppu- 
ration, which  may  be  done  by  the  application  of  ripening  poul- 
tices with  saffron,  warm  fomentations,  and  such  like. 

VV  hen  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour,  the  part  shews  a ten- 
dency to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  be  administered. 
It  may  be  taken  along  with  acids,  as  recommended  in  the  small- 
pox, or  in  any  other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It 
must  not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at  stake. 
A dram  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  if  the  symptoms  be 
threatening,  and  clothes  dipped  in  warm  Camphorated  spirits  of 
wine,  or  the  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  frequently  renewed.  It  may  likewise  be  proper  in  this 
case  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark  or  to  foment  the  part  affected 
with  a strong  decoction  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  scorbutic  erysipelas,  which 
continues  for  a considerable  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
gentle  laxatives,  and  such  things  as  purify  the  blood,  and  pro- 
mote the  perspiration.  1 hus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been 
checked  by  opening  medicines,  the  decoction  of  woods*  may  be 
drank,  after  which  a course  of  bitters  will  be  proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  erysipelas  ought 
carefully  to  guard  against  all  violent  passions  ; to  abstain  from 
strong  liquors,  and  all  fat,  viscid,  and  highly  nourishing  food. 
They  should  likewise  take  sufficient  exercise,  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  should  consist 
chiefly  of  milk,  and'  such  fruit,  herbs,  and  roots,  as  are  of 3 
cooling  qualirv  ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  small  beer,  whey, 
butter-milk,  and  such  like.  1 hey  should  never  suffer  themselves 
to  be  too  long  costive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  suitable 
diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a gentle  dose  of  rhu- 
oarh,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  electuaiy,  or  some  other 
mild  purgative. 


■’  Appendix,  Dccetlien  eftocedf. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 

BRAIN. 

rT'1HIS  is  sometimes  a primary  disease,  but  ofrener  only  a 
_ symptom  of  some  other  malady  : as  the  inflammatory, 
eruptive,  or  spotted  fever,  &c.  It  is  very  common  however  as 
a primary  disease  in  warm  climates,  and  is  most  incident  to  per- 
ons  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  passionate,  the 
studious,  and  those  whose  nervous  system  is  irritable  in  a high 
degree,  are  most  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES.- This  disease  is  often  occasioned  by  night- 

watching, especially  when  joined  with  hard  study  : it  may  like- 
wise proceed  from  hard  drinking,  anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It 
is  often  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  usual  evacuations  ; as  the 
bleeding  piles  in  men,  the  customary  discharges  of  women,  &c. 
Such  as  imprudently  expose  themselves  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
especially  by  sleeping  without  doors  in  a hot  season,  with  their 
heads  uncovered,  are  often  suddenly  seized  with  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  so  as  to  awake  quite  delirious.  When  reptllents 
are  imprudently  used  in  an  erysipelas,  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain  is  sometimes  the  consequence.  It  may  likewise  he  occa- 
sioned by  external  injuries,  as  blows  or  bruises  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMP  I OMS.- The  symptoms  which  usually  precede  a 

true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are,  pain  of  the  head,  redness  of 
the  eyes,  a violent  flushing  of  the  face,  disturbed  sleep,  or  a total 
want  of  it,  great  dryness  of  the  skin,  costiveness,  a retention  of 
urine,  a small  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nose,  singing  of  the 
ears,  and  extreme  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system. 

V hen  the  inflammation  is  formed,  tlie  symptoms  in  gene- 
ral are  similar  to  those  of  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  pulse 
indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular,  and  trembling;  but  sometimes  it 
is  hard  and  contracted.  When  the  brain  itself  is  inflamed,  the 
pulse  is  always  soft  and  low  ; but  when  the  inflammation  only 
affects  the  integuments  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia 
naater,  it  is  hard.  A remarkable  quickness  of  hearing  is  a 
common  symptom  of  this  disease  ; but  that  seldom  continues 
long.  Another  usual  sympsoin  is  a great  thlobbing  or  pulsa- 
tion in  the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples.  Though  the 
tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  patient  seldom  com- 
plains of  thirst,  and  even  refuses  drink.  The  mind  chiefly 
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runs  upon  such  objects  as  have  before  made  a deep  impression  on 
it ; and  sometimes  from  a sullep  silence,  the  patient  becomes  all 
of  a sudden  quite  outrageous. 

A constant  trembling  and  starting  of  the  tendons,  is  an  un- 
favourable symptom,  as  are  also  a suppression  of  urine  ; a total 
want  of  sleep  ; a constant  spitting  ; a grinding  of  the  teeth, 
which  last  may  be  considered  as  a kind  of  convulsion.  Whert 
a phrenitis  succeeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  intes- 
tines, or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  a translation  of  the 
disease  fiom  these  parts  to  the  brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal. 
This  shews  the  necessity  of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger 
of  repellants  in  all  inflammatory  diseases. 

The  favourable  symptoms  are,  a free  perspiration  or  sweat- 
ing, a copious  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose,  the  bleeding 
piles,  a plentiful  discharge  of  urine  which  lets  fall  a copious  sedi- 
ment. Sometimes  the  disease  is  carried  off  by  a looseness,  and 
in  women  by  an  excessive  flow  of  the  menses. 

As  this  disease  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it  requires  the 
most  speedy  applications.  When  it  is  prolonged,  or  improperly 
treated,  it  sometimes  ends  in  madness,  or  a kind  of  stupidity 
which  continues  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended  to,  viz.  to 
lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  to  retard  the  cir- 
culation towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN.- The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  very  quiet. 

Company,  noise,  and  every  thing  that  affects  the  senses,  or 
disturbs  the  imagination,  increases  the  disease.  Even  too 
much  light  is  hurtful  : for  which  reason  the  patient’s  chamber 
ought  to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he  should  neither  be  kept  too 
hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  however  necessary  to  exclude  the 
company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as  this  has  a tendency  to 
soothe  and  quiet  the  the  mind.  Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be 
kept  too  much  in  the  dark,  lest  it  should  occasion  a gloomy 
melancholy,  which  is  too  often  the  consequence  of  this 
disease. 

The  patient  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  soothed  and  hu- 
moured in  every  thing.  Contradiction  will  ruffle  his  mind, 
and  increase  his  malady.  Even  when  he  calls  for  things  which 
are  not  to  be  obtained,  or  which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is 
not  to  be  positively  denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with 
the  promise  of  having  them  as  soon  as  thev  can  be  obtained, 
or  by  some  other  excuse.  A little  of  any  thing  that  the  mind 
is  set  upon,  though  not  quite  proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  less 
than  a positive  refusal.  In  a word,  whatever  he  is  fond  of,  or 
used  to  be  delighted  with  when  in  health,  may  here  be  tried,  a9 
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pleasing  stories,  soft  music,  or  whatever  lias  a tendency  to 
sooth  the  passions,  and  compose  the  mind.  Boerhaave  pro- 
poses several  mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpose  ; as  the 
soft  noise  of  water  distilling  by  drops  into  a bason,  and  the  pa- 
tient li  ving  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any  uniform  sound,  if  low 
and  continued,  has  a tendency  to  procure  sleep,  and  conse- 
quently may  be  of  service. 

The  ailiment  ought  to  be  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  farina- 
ceous substances;  as  panado,  and  water-gruel  sharpened  with  jelly 
of  currants,  or  juice  of  lemons,  ripe  fruits  roasted  or  boiled,  jel- 
lies, preserves,  &c.  The  drink  small,  diluting,  and  cooling;  as 
w’nev,  barley-water,  or  decoctions  of  barley  and  tamarinds,  which 
latter  not  only  render  the  liquor  more  palatable,  but  likewise 
more  beneficial,  as  they  are  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINES. In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  nothing 

more  certainly  relieves  the  patient  than  a free  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  nose.  When  this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  stopped,  but  rpromoted,  by  applying  cloths  dipped 
in  warm  water  to  the  part.  When  bleeding  at  the  nose  does  not 
happen  spontaneously,  it  may  be  provoked,  by  putting  a straw 
or  any  other  sharp  body  up  the  nostril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves  the  head  ; 
but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be  performed,  we  would 
recommend  in  its  stead  bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins.  When 
the  patient’s  pulse  and  spirits  are  so  low,  that  they  cannot  bear 
bleeding  with  the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples. 
— These  not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more  gradually,  but  by 
being  applied  nearer  to  the  part  affected,  generally  give  more 
immediate  relief. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  is  likewise 
of  great  service,  and  ought  by  all  means  ro  be  promoted.  It  the 
patient  has  been  subject  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  discharge 
has  been  stopped,  every  method  must  be  tried  to  restoie  it  ; as 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts,  sitting  over  the  steams 
of  warm  water,  sharp  clysters  or  suppositories  made  of  honey, 
aloes,  and  rock  salt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occasioned  by  the  stoppage 
of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial,  as  the  menses,  issues, 
setons,  or  such  like,  all  means  must  be  used  to  restore  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  or  to  substitute  others  in  their  stead. 

The  patient’s  body  must  be  kept  open  by  stimulating  clysters 
or  smart  purges  ; and  small  quantities  of  nitre  ought  frequently 
to  be  mixed  with  his  drink.  Two  or  three  drams,  or  more,  if 
the  case  be  dangerous,  may  be  used  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours, 
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The  head  should  be  shaved  and  frequently  rubbed  with  vine- 
gar and  rose-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this  mix'ure  may  likewise 
be  applied  to  the  temples.  The  feet  ought  frequently  to  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  soft  poultices  of  biead  and  milk 
may  be  kept  constantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  and  does  not  yield  to  these 
mediates,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a blistering  plaster  to  the 
whole  head. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPTHALMIA,  OR  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  EYES. 

HpHIS  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  external  injuries  ; as 
A strokes,  dust,  quicklime,  or : the  like,  thrown  into  the 
eyes.  It  is  often  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  customary  evacua- 
tions ; as  the  healing  of  old  sores,  drying  up  of  issues,  the 
suppressing  of  gentle  morning  sweats,  or  of  the  sweating  of 
the  feet,  & c.  Long  exposure  to  the  night-air,  especially  in 
cold  northerly  winds,  or  whatever  suddenly  checks,  the  perspi- 
ration, especially  after  the  body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very 
apt  to  cause  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing  snow  or 
other  white  bodies  for  a long  time,  or  locking  stedfastly  at  the 
sun,  a clear  fire,  or  any  bright  object,  will  likewise  occasion 
this  malady.  A sudden  transition  from  darkness  to  very  bright 
light  will  often  have  the  same  effect. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occasions  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  than  night-watching,  especially  reading  or  writing  by  can- 
dle light.  Drinking  spirituous  liquors  and  excess  of  venery,  are 
likewise  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals, 
and  of  several  kinds  of  fuel,  are  also  pernicious.  Sometimes 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and 
often  from  a scrophulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewise  be 
occasioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards,  and  hurting 
the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  epidemic,  especially  after 
wet  seasons;  and  I have  frequently  known  it  prove  infectious, 
particularly  to  those  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with  the 
patient.  It  may  be  occasioned  by  moist  air,  or  living  in  low, 
damp  house,  especially  in  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
such  situations.  In  children  it  often  proceeds  from  imprudently 
drying  up  of  scabbed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any 
other  discharge  of  that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often 
succeed  the  small-pox  or  measles,  especially  in  children  of  a 
scrophulous  habit. 
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SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  attended 

with  acute  pain,  heat,  redness  and  swelling.  The  patient  is 
not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and  sometimes  he  feels  a pricking 
pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were  pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he  sees  flies  danc*. 
ing  before  him.  The  eyes  are  filled  with  a scalding  rheum, 
which  rushes  forth  in  great  quantities,  whenever  the  patient 
attempts  to  look  up.  The  pulse  is  generally  quick  and  hard, 
with  some  degree  of  fever.  When  the  disease  is  violent,  the 
neighbouring  parts  swell,  and  there  is  a throbbing  or  pulsation  in 
the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A slight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  especially  from  an  exter- 
nal cause,  is  easily  cured  : but  when  the  disease  is  violent,  and 
continues  long,  it  often  leaves  specks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimness 
of  sight,  and  sometimes  total  blindness. 

If  the  patient  be  seized  with  a looseness,  it  has  a good  effect ; 
and  when  the  inflammation  passes  from  one  eye  to  another, 
as  it  were  by  infection,  it  is  no  unfavourable  symptom.  But 
when  the  disease  is  accompanied  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
head,  and  continues  long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  losing  his 
sight. 

REGIMEN. The  diet,  unless  in  scrophulous  cases,  can 

hardiy  be  too  spare,  especially  at  the  beginning.  The  patient 
must  abstain  from  every  thing  of  a heating  nature.  His  food 
must  consist  chiefly  of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels. 
His  drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whey,  and 
such  like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  must  be  darkened,  or  his  eyes  shaded 
by  a cover,  so  as  to  exclude  the  'light,  but  not  to  press  upon 
the  eyes.  He  should  not  look  at  a candle,  the  fire,  or  any 
luminous  object  ; and  ought  to  avoid  all  smoke,  as  the  fumes 
of  tobacco,  or  any  thing  that  may  cause  coughing,  sneezing, 
or  vomiting.  He  should  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all  violent 
efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encouraging  sleep  as  much 
as  possible. 

MEDICINE. .This  is  one  of  those  diseases  wherein  great 

hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applications.  Almost  every  person 
pretends  to  be  possessed  of  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes. 
These  remedies  generally  consist  of  eye-waters  and  ointments, 
with  other  external  applications,  which  do  mischief  twenty  times 
for  once  they  do  good.  People  ought  therefore  to  be  very  cau- 
tious how  they  use  such  things,  as  the  very  pressure  upon  the 
eyes  often  increases  the  malady. 

Bleedmg,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is  always 
necessary.  This  should  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affected 
as  possible.  An  adult  may  lose  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood 
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from  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  operations  may  be  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  uigency  of  the  symptoms.  If  it  should  not  be 
convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  same  quantity  may  be  let 
from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

* Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under  the  eyes, 
with  good  effect.  The  wounds  must  be  suffered  to  bleed  for 
some  horns,  and  if  the  bleeding  stop  soon,  it  mav  be  promoted 
by  application  of  cloths  dipt  in  watm  water.  In  obstinate  cases, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  this  operation  seveial  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
lected. The  patient  may  take  a small  dose  of  Glauber's  salts, 
and  cream  of  tartar,  every,  second  or  third  day,  or  a decoction 
of  tama:  mis  with  senna.  If  these  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  doses 
of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  a little  of  the  linitive  electuary,  or  any 
other  mild  purgative,  will  answer  the  same  end.  The  patient 
at  the  same  time  must  diink  freely  of  water  gruel,  tea,  whey, 
or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor.  He  ought  likewise  to  take, 
at  bed- time,  a large  draught  of  very  weak  wine  whey,  in  order 
to  proVndfe  jieYspiration.  His  feet  and  legs  must  frequently  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  head  shaved  twice  or  thrice 
a-week,  and  afterwards  washed  in  cold  water.  This  has  often 
a remarkably  good  effect. 

' If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  these  evacuations,  blis- 
tering plasters  must  be  applied  to  the  temples,  behind  the  ears,  or 
upon  the  neck,  and  kept  open  for  some  time  by  the  mild-blis- 
tering ointment.  1 have  seldom  known  these,  if  long  enough 
kept  open,  fail  to  remove  the  most  obstinate  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  ; but,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  often  necessary  to  continue  the 
discharge  for  seveial  weeks. 

When  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  I have  seen  very 
extraordinary  effects  from  a seton  in  the  neck,  or  betwixt  the 
shoulders,  especially  the  latter.  It  should  be  put  upwards  and 
downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  spine,  and  in  the  middle 
between  the  shoulder  blades,  it  may  be  dressed  twice  a day  with 
yellow  basilicon.  1 have  known  patients,  who  bad  been  blind 
for  a considerable  time,  recover  sight  by  means  of  a seton  placed 
as  above.  When  the  seton  is  put  across  the  neck,  it  soon  wears 
out,  and  is  both  more  painful  and  troublesome  than  between  the 
shoulders  : besides,  it  leaves  a disagreeable  mark,  and  does  not 
discharge  so  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  arc  very  great,  a poultice 
of  bread  and  milk  softened  with  sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter,  may 
be  applied  to  them,  at  least  all  night;  and  they  may  be  bathed 
with  lukewarm  milk  and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  sleep,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  he 
may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  two  spoonfuls 
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of  the  syrup  of  poppies,  over  night,  more  or  less  according  to 
his  age,  or  the  violen  e of  the  symptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes  still  remain 
weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed  every  night  and  morning 
with  cold  water  and  a little  brandy,  six  pans  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  A method  should  be  contrived  by  which  the 
eye  can  be  quite  immersed  in  the  brandy  and  water,  where  it 
should  be  kept  for  some  time.  I have  generally  found  this,  or 
cold  water  and  vinegar,  as  good  a strengthener  of  the  eyes  as*any 
of  the  most  celebrated  collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a scrophulous 
habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obstinate.  In  this  case  the  patient’s 
diet  must  not  be  too  low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  small 
negas,  or  now  and  then  a glass  of  wine.  The  most  proper  me- 
dicine is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  given  in  sub- 
stance, or  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  with  two  drams  of  Winter’s 
bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  English  quart  of  water  to  a pint  ; when 
it  has  boiled  nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice 
root  sliced.  Let  the  liquor  he  strained.  Two,  three,  or  four 
table  spoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a day.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  this 
medicine  should  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  sooner  performed  in 
some  than  others  ; but  in  general  it  requires  a considerable  time 
to  produce  any  lasting  effects. 

Dr.  Cheyne  says,  “ That  aethiops  mineral  never  fails  in  ob- 
stinate inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even  scrophulous  ones,  if 
given  in  sufficient  dose,  and  duly  persisted  in.”  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  and  other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of 
singular  service  in  opthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but  they 
ought  always  to  be  administered  with  the  greatest  caution,  or 
by  persons  of  skill  in  physic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes,  to  see  if 
any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  pressing  upon  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  cut  off  without  delay. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  disease,  ought 
constantly  to  have  an  issue  in  one  or  both  arms.  Bleeding  or 
purging  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  will  be  very  beneficial  to 
such  persons.  They  ought  likewise  to  live  with  the  greatest 
.regularity,  avoiding  strong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a heat- 
ing quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night  air  and  late 
studies.* 

* As  most  people  are  fond  of  using  cye-waterr.  and  ointments  in  thi  and  other 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inserted  some  of  the  most  approved  fo  ms  of  these 
medicines  in  the  Appendix.  See  Appendix,  Eye-water  and  Eye-salve. 
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chap,  xxvrir. 

OF  THE  aUINSEY,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 

THROAT. 

THIS  disease  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is  frequently 
attended  with  great  danger.  It  prevails  in  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  is  most  fatal  to  young  people  of  a sanguine 
temperament. 

CAUSES. In  general  it  proceeds  from  the  same  causes  as 

other  inflammatory  disorders,  viz.  an  obstructed  perspiration,  or 
whatever  heats  or  inflames  the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the 
throat  is  often  occasioned  by  omitting  some  part  of  the  coveting 
usually  worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the 
body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking  against  a cold  northerly 
wind,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  ad- 
jacent. It  may  likewise  proceed  from  the  neglect  of  bleeding, 
purging,  or  any  customary  evacuation. 

Singing,  speaking  aloud  and  long,  or  whatever  strains  the 
throat,  may  likewise  cause  an  inflammation  of  that  organ.  I have 
often  known  the  quinsey  prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who, 
after  sitting  long  in  a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and 
singing  with  vehemence,  were  so  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in 
the  cold  night  air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on  wet 
clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occasion  this  malady.  It  is  likewise  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  continuing  long  in  a moist  place,  sitting 
near  an  open  window,  sleeping  in  a damp  bed,  sitting  in  a room 
that  has  been  newly  plastered,  &c.  I know  people  who  never 
fail  to  have  a sore  throat  if  they  sit  even  but  a short  lime  in  a 
room  that  has  been  lately  washed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewise  inflame  the  throat,  and 
occasion  a quinsey.  It  may  also  proceed  from  bones,  pins,  or 
other  sharp  substances  sticking  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  caustic 
fumet  of  metals  or  minerals,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken 
in  by  the  breath.  This  disease  is  sometimes  epidemic  and  in- 
fectious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  evi- 

dent from  inspection,  the  parts  appearing  red  and  swelled ; 
besides,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  swallowing  any  thing. 
His  pulse  is  quick  and  hard,  with  other  svmptoms  of  a fever. 
If  blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered  with  a tough  coat  of  a 
whitish  colour,  and  the  patient  spits  a tough  phlegm.  As  the 
swelling  and  inflammation  increase,  the  breathing  and  swal- 
lowing become  more  difficult;  the  pain  affects  the  ears;  the 
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eyes  generally  appear  red  ; and  the  face  swells.  The  patient 
is  often  obliged  to  keep  himself  in  an  erect  posture,  being  in 
danger  of  suffocation  ; there  is  a constant  nausea,  or  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  and  the  drink,  instead  of  passing  into  the  sto- 
mach, is  often  returned  by  the  nose.  The  patient  is  frequently 
starved  at  last,  merely  from  an  inability  of  swallowing  any  kind 
of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  sti  aitness  of  the  breast 
and  anxietv,  the  danger  is  great.  Though  the  pain  in  swallow- 
ing be  very  great,  yet  while  the  patienr  breathes  easy,  there  is 
not  so  much  danger.  An  external  swelling  is  no  unfavourable 
symptom  ; but  it  it  suddenly  falls,  and  the  disease  affects  the 
breast,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinsey  is  the  con- 
sequence of  some  other  disease,  which  has  already  weakened 
the  patient,  his  situation  is  dangerous.  A frothing  at  the  mouth, 
with  a swelled  tongue,  a pale,  ghastly  countenance,  and  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  are  fatal  symptoms. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  disease  is  in  all  respects 

the  same  as  in  the  pleurisy,  or  peripneumony.  The  food  must 
be  light,  and  in  small  quantity,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak, 
and  diluting,  mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  the  patient  be  kept  easy  and  quiet. 
Violent  affections  of  the  mind,  or  great  efforts  of  the  body,  may 
prove  fatal.  He  should  not  even  attempt  to  speak  but  in  a low 
voice.  Such  a degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a constant  gentle 
sweat  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to 
be  raised  a little  higher  than  usual. 

It  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  neck  be  kept  warm  ; for 
which  purpose  several  folds  of  soft  flannel  may  be  wrapt  round 
it.  That  alone  will  often  remove  a slight  complaint  of  the 
throat,  especially  if  applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit 
observing  the  propriety  of  a custom  which  prevails  amongst 
the  peasants  of  this  country.  When  they  feel  any  uneasiness  of 
the  thioat,  they  wrap  a stocking  about  it  all  night.  So  effectual 
is  this  remedy,  that  in  many  places  it  passes  for  a charm,  and 
the  stocking  is  applied  with  particular  ceremonies  : T he  custom, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  atrd  should  never  be  neg- 
lected. When  the  throat  has  been  thus  wrapt  up  all  night,  it 
must  not  be  exposed  to  the  cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a hand- 
kerchief, or  a piece  of  flannel,  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation 
be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very  much  in 
esteem  for  complaints  of  the  throat;  and  indeed  it  is  of  some 
use.  It  should  he  almost  constantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and 
swallowed  down  leisurely.  It  may  likewise  be  mixed  in  the 
patient’s  drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  When  it  cannot 
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be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mulberries,  maybe 
used  in  its  stead.  , 1 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  TJiey  may  be 
made  of  sage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and  honey,  or  by  add- 
ing to  half  an  English  pint  of  the  pectoral  decoction  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  honey,  and  the  same  quantity  of  currant 
jelly.  This  may  be  used  three  or  four  times  a-day  ; and  if 
the  patient  be  troubled'  with  tough  viscid  phlegm,  the  gargle 
may  be  rendered  more  sharp  and  cleansing,  by  adding  to  it  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac.  Some  recommend 
gargles  made  of  a decoction  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the 
blackberry-bush  y but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  these  are 
unnecessary. 

There  is  no  disease  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing  the  feet  and 
legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  apparent:  That  practice  ought 
therefoie  never  to  be  neglected.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep 
warm,  to  wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  use  a spare  diet,  with  diluting 
liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  disease,  it  would  seldom  proceed 
to  a gieat  height,  or  be  attended  with  any  danger  ; but  when 
' these  precautions  are  neglected,  and  the  disease  becomes  violent 
more  powerful  medicines  are  necessary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat,  being  a 

most  acute  and  dangerous  distemper,  which  sometimes  takes 
oft  the  patient  very  suddenly,  it  will  be  proper,  as  soon  as  the 
symptoms  appear,  to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular 
vein,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  if  circumstances  require. 

. The  boc]y  should  likewise  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may 
either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  a de- 
coction of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  nitre 
as  recommended  in  the  erysipelas.  These  may  be  increased 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have 
the  desired  effect.  : 

I have  often  known  very  good  effects  from  a bit  of  sal  prime!, 
or  put lfied  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth,  and  swallowed  down  as  it 
melted.  This  promotes  the  discharge  of  saliva,  by  which  means 
n answers  the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  same  time  it  abates 
the  fever,  by  promoting  the  discharge  of  urine,  &c. 

T he  throat  ought  likewise  to  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment.  This  seldom  fails 
to  procure  some  good  effects.  At  the  same  time  the  neck- 
ought  to  be  carefully  covered  with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent 
the  cold  from  penetrating  the  skin,  as  this  application  renders 
it  veiy  tender.  Many  other  external  applications  are  recom- 
mended in  this  disease,  as  a swallow’s  nest,  poultices  made  of 
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the  fungus  called  Jews  ears,  album  grecum,  &c.  But  as  wc 
do  not  look  upon  any  of  these  to  be  preferable  to  a common 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  we  shall  take  no  farther  notice  ol 
them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum  guaiacum  as  a specific  in  this  dis- 
ease. Half  a dram  of  the  gum  in  powder  may  be  made  into  an 
electuary  with  the  rob  of  elder  berries,  or  the  jelly  of  currants 
for  a dose,  and  repeated  occasionally.* 

Blistering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in  violent  in- 
flammations of  the  throat,  is  very  beneficial ; and  in  bad  cases 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  a blistering  plaster  quite  across  the 
throat,  so  as  to  reach  from  ear  to  ear.  After  the  plasters  are 
taken  off,  the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  application 
of  issue  ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is  gone  ; otherwise, 
upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient  will  be  in  danger  of  a re- 
lapse. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a suppuration 
seldom  happens.  This  however  is  sometimes  the  case  in  spite 
of  all  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  When  the  inflammation  and 
swelling  continue,  and  it  is  evident  that  a suppuration  will  ensue, 
it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  steam  of  warm  water 
into  the  throat  through  a tunnel,  or  the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought 
likewise  to  be  applied  outwardly,  and  the  patient  may  keep  a 
roasted  fig  constantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  sometimes  happens,  before  the  tumor  breaks,  that  the 
swelling  is  so  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  thing  from 
getting  down  into  the  stomach.  In  this  case  the  patient  must 
inevitably  perish,  unless  he  can  be  supported  in  some  other  way. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  nourishing  clysters  of  broth,  or  gruel 
with  milk,  <3ce.  Patients  have  often  been  supported  by  these 
for  several  days,  till  the  tumor  has  broke  ; and  afterwards  they 
have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  swallowing,  but  the  breathing  is  often  prevented 
by  the  tumor.  In  this  case  nothing  can  save  the  patient’s  life, 
but  opening  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often 
done  with  success,  no  person,  in  such  desperate  circumstances, 
ought  to  hesitate  a moment  about  the  operation  ; but  as  it  can 
only  be  performed  by  a surgecn,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  give 
any  directions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  swallowing  is  not  attended  with  an 
acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally  owing  to  an  ob- 
struction of  the  glands  about  the  throat,  and  only  requires 
that  the  part  be  kept  warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled 
with  something  that  may  gently  stimulate  the  glands,  as  a de- 
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coction  of  figs  with  vinegar  and  honey  : to  which  may  be  added 
a little  mustard,  or  a small  quantity  of  spirits.  But  this  gargle 
is  never  to  be  used  where  there  are  signs  of  an  inflammation.— 
This  species  of  angina  has  various  names  among  the  common 
people,  as  the  pap  of  the  throat , the  falling  down  of  the 
almonds  of  the  ears , &c.  Accordingly,  to  remove  it,  they  lift 
the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  thrust  their  fingers 
under  his  jaws,  &c.  all  which  practices  are  at  best  useless,  and 
often  hurtful. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  inflammations  of  the  throat,  in 
order  to  avoid  that  disease,  ought  to  live  temperate.  Such  as 
do  not  choose  to  observe  this  rule,  must  have  frequent  recourse 
to  purging  and  other  evacuations,  to  discharge  the  superfluous 
humours.  They  ought  likewise  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and 
should  abstain  from  aliment  and  medicines  of  an  astringent  or 
stimulating  nature. 

Violent  exercise,  by  increasing  the  motion  and  the  force  of 
the  blood,  is  apt  to  occasion  an  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
especially  if  cold  liquor  be  drank  immediately  after  it,  or  the 
body  suffered  suddenly  to  cool.  Those  who  would  avoid  this 
disease  ought  therefore,  after  speaking  aloud,  singing,  running, 
drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any  thing  that  may  strain  the 
throat,  or  increase  the  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take 
care  to  cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  some  additional  coverings 
about  their  necks. 

I have  often  known  persons  who  had  been  subject  to  sore 
throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by  only  wearing  a 
ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel,  constantly  about  their  necks,  or  by 
wearing  thicker  shoes,  a flannel  waistcoat,  or  the  like.  These 
may  seem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  effect.  There  is  danger 
indeed  in  leaving  them  off  after  persons  have  been  accustomed  to 
them  ; but  surely  the  inconveniency  of  using  such  things  for  life, 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the 
neglect  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of  the  throat 
continue  swelled,  and  become  hard  and  callous.  This  complaint 
is  not  easily  removed,  and  is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
too  frequent  application  of  strong  stimulating  and  styptic  medi- 
cines. The  best  method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle  it 
twice  a-day  with  a decoction  of  figs  sharpened  a little  with  the 
elixir  or  spirit  of  vitriol. 
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OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY,  OR  PUTRID, 
ULCEROUS  SORE  THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinsey  is  hut  little  known  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain,  though  for  some  time  past,  it  has  been  very  fatal 
in  the  more  southern  counties.  Children  are  more  liable  to  it 
than  adults,  females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  those 
who  are  hardy  and  robust.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn,  and  is 
most  frequent  after  a long  course  of  damp  or  sultry  weather. 

CAUSES. This  is  evidently  a contagious  distemper,  and 

is  generally  communicated  by  infection.  Whole  families,  and 
even  entire  villages,  often  receive  the  infection  from  one  person. 
This  ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  against  going  near 
such  patients  as  labour  under  the  disorder;  as  by  that  means  they 
endanger  not  only  their  own  lives,  but  likewise  those  of  their 
friends  and  connections.  Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid  or 
nialignant  fevers,  may  likewise  occasion  the  pu t rid  ulcerous  sore 
throat,  as  unwholesome  air,  damaged  provisions,  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  &c. 

SI  M PrI  OMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of  shivering 

and  heat.  The  pulse  is  quick,  but  low  and  unequal,  and  ge- 
nerally continues  so  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 
The  patient  complains  greatly  of  weakness  and  oppression  of  the 
breast;  his  spirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  set 
upright  ; he  is  troubled  with  a nausea,  and  often  with  a vomiting 
or  purging.  The  two  latter  are  most  common  in  children. 
The  eyes  appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  swells.  The  urine 
is  at  first  pale  and  crude  ; bur,  as  the  disease  advances,  it  turns 
more  of  a yellowish  colour.  The  tongue  is  white,  and  gene- 
•rally  moist,  which  distinguishes  this  from  an  inflammatory  dis- 
ease. Upon  looking  into  the  throat  it  appears  swelled,  and  of  a 
florid  red  colour.  Pale  or  ash  coloured  spots,  however,  are 
here  and  there  interspersed,  and  sometimes  one  broad  patch  or 
spot,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  surrounded 
with  florid  red,  only  appears.  These  whitish  spots  or  sloughs 
cover  so  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorescence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms,  breast, 
and  fingers,  about  the  second  or  third  day,  is  a common  symp- 
tom of  this  disease.  When  it  appears,  the  purging  and  vomiting 
generally  cease. 

There  is  often  a slight  degree  of  delirium,  and  the  face  fre- 
quently appears  blotted,  and  the  inside  of  the  nostrils  red  and 
inflamed.  The  patient  complains  of  a disagreeable  putrid  smell, 
and  his  breath  is  very  offensive. 
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The  putrid  ulcerous  sore  throat  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  inflammatory  by  the  vomiting  and  looseness  with  which  it  is 
generally  ushered  in;  the  foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a 
white  or  livid  coat:  and  by  the  excessive  weakness  of  the  patient; 
with  other  symptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  symptoms  are,  an  obstinate  purging,  extreme 
weakness,  dimness  of  the  sight,  a livid  ot  black  colour  of  the 
spots,  and  frequent  shiverings,  with  a weak,  fluttering  pulse. 
It  the  eruption  upon  the  skin  suddenly  disappears,  or  becomes  of 
a livid  colour,  with  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  or  mouth, 
the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  sweat  break  out  about  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
and  continues  with  a slow,  firm  and  equal  pulse  ; if  the  sloughs 
cast  off  in  a kindly  manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at 
the  bottom  ; and  if  the  breathing  be  soft  and  free,  with  a 
lively  colour  of  the  eyes,  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  a salutary 
crisis. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  must  be  kept  quiet,  and,  for  the 

most  part,  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to  faint  when  taken  out  of  it. 
His  food  must  be  nourishing  and  restorative;  as  sago-gruel  with 
red  wine,  jellies,  strong  broths,  dec.  His  drink  ought  to  be 
generous,  and  of  an  antisceptic  quality ; as  red  wine  negas, 
white  wine  whey,  and  such  like. 

MEDICINE- The  medicine  in  this  kind  of  quinsey  is 

entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper  in  the  inflammatory. 
All  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the 
patient,  must  be  avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream 
of  tartar,  are  likewise  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials  alone 
can  he  used  with  safety  ; and  these  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 

It,  at  the  beginning,  there  be  a great  nausea,  or  inclination 
to  vomit,  the  patient  must  drink  an  infusion  of  green  tea,  camo- 
mile flowers,  or  carduus  benedictus , in  order  to  cleanse  the 
stomach.  It  these  be  not  sufficient,  he  may  take  a few  grains 
of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vomit. 

It  the  disease  he  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled  with  an 
infusion  of  sage  and  rose  leaves,  to  a gill  of  which  mav  be  added 
a spoonful  or  two  of  honey,  and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make 
it  agreeably  acid;  hut,  when  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  the 
sloughs  large  and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  offensive,  the  fol- 
lowing gargle  may  he  used  : 

To  six  or  seven  ounces  of  the  pectoral  decoction,  when 
boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerta  root;  let  it  boil  for 
some  time,  and  afterwards  strain  the  liquor  ; to  which  add  two 
ounces  ot  white  wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not  onlv  to  he 
used  as  a gaigle,  but  a little  of  it  should  frequently  be  injected 
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with  a syringe  to  clean  the  mouth,  before  the  patient  takes  any 
meat  or  drink.  This  method  is  peculiarly  necessary  for  children, 
who  cannot  use  a gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently  receives 
into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  the  steams  of  warm 
vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  symptoms  run  high,  and  the  disease  is 
attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  be  taken  in  substance,  if 
the  patient’s  stomach  will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark 
grossly  powdered,  with  two  drams  of  Virginian  snake-root, 
may  be  boiled  in  an  English  pint  and  an  half  of  water,  to  half  a 
pint;  to  which  a tea-spoonful- of  the  elixir  of  vitiiol  may  be 
added,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Blistering  plasters  are  very  beneficial  in  this  disease, 
especially  when  the  patient’s  pulse  and  spirits  are  low.  They 
may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the  cars,  or  upon  the  back 
part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublesome,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  the  patient  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  saline  julep  every 
hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a little  cinnamon,  will  be  very 
proper  for  his  ordinary  drink,  especially  if  an  equal  quantity  of 
red  wine  be  mixed  with  it. 

In  case  of  a violent  looseness,  the  size  of  a nutmeg  of  clias- 
cordium , or  the  japonic  confection,  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necessary. 

If  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  happens,  the  steams  of 
warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  nostrils  frequently  ; and 
the  drink  must  be  sharpened  with  spirits  of  vitriol,  or  tincture 
of  roses. 

In  case  of  a strangury,  the  belly  must  be  fomented  with 
warm  water,  and  emollient  clysters  given  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  over,  the  body  should  still 
be  kept  quite  open  with  mild  purgatives  ; as  manna,  senna,  rhu- 
barb, or  the  like. 

If  great  weakness  and  dejection  of  spirits,  or  night-sweat#, 
with  other  symptoms  of  a consumption,  should  remain  after  this 
disease,  we  would  advise  the  patient  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently 
a glass  of  generous  wine.  These,  together  with  a milk  diet,  and 
riding  on  horseback,  are  the  most  likely  means  for  recovering 
his  strength. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

IT  has  already  been  observed,  that  colds  are  the  effect  of  an 
obstructed  perspiration  ; the  common  causes  of  which  we 
have  likewise  endeavoured  to  point  our,  and  shall  not  here  repeat 
them.  Neither  shall  vve  spend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  va- 
rious symptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known.  It 
may  not  however  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  almost  every  cold  is  a 
kind  of  fever,  which  onlv  differs  in  degree  from  some  of  those 
that  have  already  been  treated  of. 

No  age,  sex,  or  constitution  is  exempted  from  this  disease : 
neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or  regimen  to  prevent 
it.  1 he  inhabitants  of  evety  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor 
can  even  the  greatest  circumspection  defend  them  at  all  times 
from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  such  a thing  as  catch- 
ing cold  would  be  impossible  : But  as  that  cannot  he  effected  by 
any  means,  the  perspiration  must  be  liable  to  many  changes  — 
Such  changes  however,  when  small,  do  not  affect  the  health  ; 
bur,  when  great,  they  must  prove  hurtful. 

When  oppression  of  the  breast,  a stuffing  of  the  nose,  unusual 
weariness,  pain  of  the  bead,  & c.  give  ground  to  believe  that  the 
perspiration  is  obstructed  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  person 
has  caught  cold,  he  ought  immediately  to  lessen  his  diet,  at  least 
the  usual  quantity  of  his  solid  food,  and  to  abstain  from  all  snong 
liquors.  Instead  of  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  nourishing 
diet,  he  may  eat  light  bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken-broth, 
panado,  gruels,  and  such  like.  His  drink  may  he  water-gruel 
sweetened  by  a little  honey  ; an  infusion  of  halm,  or  linseed 
sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon  ; a decoction  of 
barley  and  liquorice  with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  diluting, 
acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  supper  should  be  light  ; as  small  posset,  or 
water-gruel  sweetened  with  honey,  and  a little  toasted  bread  in 
it.  If  honey  should  disagree  with  the  stomach,  the  gruel  may  he 
sweetened  with  treacle  or  coarse  sugar,  and  sharpened  with  the 
jelly  of  currants.  1 hose  who  havo  been  accustomed  to  generous 
liquors  may  take  wine-whey  instead  of  gruel,  which  may  he 
sweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  usual  a-bed,  and  to 
encourage  a gentle  sweat,  which  is  easily  brought  on  towards 
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morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or  any  kind  of  warm  diluting 
liquor.  I have  often  known  this  practice  carry  off  a cold  in 
one  day,  which  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  neglected, 
would  have  cost  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  confined  him  for 
some  months.  Would  people  sacrifice  a little  time  to  ease 
and  warmth,  and  practise  a moderate  degree  of  abstinence 
when  the  first  symptoms  of  a cold  appear,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  most  of  the  bad  effects  which  flow  from  an  ob- 
structed perspiration,  might  be  prevented.  But,  after  the 
disease  has  gathered  strength  by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove 
it  often  prove  vain.  A pleurisy,  a peripneumony,  or  a fatal 
consumption  of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effects  of  colds 
which  have  either  been  totally  neglected,  or  treated  impro- 
perly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk.  But  this,  to 
say  no  worse  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous  experiment.  No  doubt  it 
may  sometimes  succeed,  by  suddenly  restoring  the  perspiration ; 
but  when  there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  \5hich  is  frequently 
the  case,  strong  liquors,  instead  of  removing  the  malady,  will 
increase  it.  By  this  means  a common  cold  may  be  converted  into 
an  inflammatory  fever. 

When  those  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  a day  or  two, 
in  order  to  keep  themselves  warm,  and  take  a little  medicine, 
by  which  means  the  disorder  is  so  often  aggravated  as  to  con- 
fine them  for  a long  time,  or  even  to  render  them  ever  after 
unable  to  sustain  hard  labour.  But  even  such  of  the  labouring 
poor  as  can  afford  to  take  care  of  themselves,  are  often  too 
hardy  to  do  it  ; they  affect  to  despise  colds,  and  as  long  as 
they  can  crawl  about,  scorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they  call 
a common  colcl.  Hence  it  is,  that  colds  destroy  such  numbers 
of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  despised,  they  gather  strength 
from  delay,  till,  at  length,  they  become  invincible.  We  often 
see  this  verified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than  lose  a day  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  business,  throw  away  their  lives  by  pursu- 
ing their  journey,  even  in  the  severest  weather,  with  this  disease 
upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too  much  in- 
dulged. When  a person,  for  every  slight  cold,  shuts  himself 
up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks  great  quantities  of  warm 
liquor,  it  may  occasion  such  a general  relaxation  of  the  solid* 
as  will  not  easily  be  removed.  It  will  therefore  he  proper, 
when  the  disease  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to  join 
to  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  gentle  exercise;  as  walking, 
riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a machine,  &c.  An  obstinate  cold. 
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■which  no  medicine  can  remove,  will  yield  to  gentle  exercise  and 
a proper  regimen  of  the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a great  tendency 
to  restore  the  perspiration.  But  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
water  be  not  too  warm,  otherwise  it  will  do  hurt.  Lt  should 
never  be  much  warmer  than  new  milk,  and  the  patient  should 
go  immediately  to  bed  after  using  it.  Bathing  the  feet  in  warm 
water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm  water-gruel,  or  other 
weak  liquors,  will  sooner  take  off  a spasm,  and  restore  the 
perspiration,  than  all  the  hot  sudorific  medicines  in  the  world. 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  removing  a common  cold  : 
and  if  this  course  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will  seldom 
fail. 

But  w'hen  the  symptoms  do  not  yield  to  abstinence,  warmth, 
and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  approach  of 
some  other  disease,  as  an  inflammation  of  the  breast,  an  ardent 
fever,  or  the  like.  If  the  pulse  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent, 
the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of  his  head  or 
breast,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling 
powders  recommended  in  the  scarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four 
hours  till  they  give  a stool. 

It  will  likewise  be  proper  to  put  a blistering  plaster  on  the 
back,  to  give  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  saline  mixture  every  two 
hours,  arid,  in  short,  to  treat  the  patient  in  all  respects  as  for  a 
slight  fever.  I have  often  seen  this  course,  when  observed  at 
the  beginning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three  days,  when 
the  patient  had  all  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  ardent  fever, 
or  an  inflammation  of  the  breast. 

The  chiet  secret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoiding,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  extremities  either  of  heat  or  cold,  and  in  taking 
care,  when  the  body  is  heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  These 
and  other  circumstances  relating  to  this  important  subject,  are 
so  fully  treated  of  under  the  article  Obstructed  Perspiration , 
that  it  would  be  needless  here  to  resume  the  consideration  of 
them. 


OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

#• 

A cough  is  generally  the  effect  of  a cold,  which  ha*  either 
been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  neglected.  When  it  proves 
obstinate,  there  is  always  reason  to  fear  the  consequences,  as  this 
shews  a weak  state  of  live  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of 
a consumption. 

ii  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young  and  strong, 
with  a hard  quick  pulse,  bleeding  will  be  proper ; but  in  weak 
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and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding  rather  prolongs  the  disease.  When 
the  patient  spits  freely,  bleeding  is  unnecessary,  and  sometime* 
hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  lessen  that  discharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree  of  fever, 
and  the  spittle  is  viscid  and  tough,  sharp  pectoral  medicines  are 
to  be  administered,  as  gum  ammoniac,  squills,  -See.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  solution  of  gum  ammoniac  may  be  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  age  and  con- 
stitution of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given  various  ways  : T wo 
ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxymel,  or  the  syrup,  may  be  mixed 
with  the  same  quantity  of  simple  cinnamon  water,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of  balsamic 
syrup.  Two  table-spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  takeri  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

A syrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice,  honey,  and  sugar- 
candy,  is  likewise  very  proper  in  this  kind  of  cough.  A table- 
spoonful of  it  may  be  taken  at  pleasure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  sharp  and  thin,  these  medicines  ra- 
ther do  hurt.  In  this  case  gentle  opiates,  oils,  and  mucilages  are 
more  proper.  A cup  of  an  infusion  of  wild  poppy  leaves  and 
marsh-mallow  roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken 
frequently  ; or  a tea-spoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  be  put 
into  the  patient’s  drink  twice  a day.  Fuller’s  Spanish  infusion  is 
also  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  case,  and  may  be  taken  in  the 
quantity  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a day.* 

When  a cough  is  occasioned  by  acrid  humours  tickling  the 
throat  and  fauces , the  patient  should  keep  some  soft  pectoral 
lozenges  almost  constantly  in  his  mouth  ; as  the  Pontefract 
liquorice  cakes,  barlev-sugar,  the  common  balsamic  lozenges, 
Spanish  juice,  See.  These  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humouis, 
and  by  taking  off  their  stimulating  quality,  help  to  appease  the 
cough,  f 

In  obstinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  humours 
upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  necessary,  besides  expectorating 
medicines,  to  have  recourse  to  issues,  setons,  or  some  other 
drain.  In  this  case  I have  often  observed  the  most  happy 
effects  from  a Burgundy-pitch  plaster  applied  between  the 


* See  Appendix,  Spanifh  infufion. 

+ In  the  laft  edition  of  this  book  I recomm-nded,  for  an  obftinatc  tickling 
cough,  an  oily  cmulfton,  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Dii- 
penhtory,  inftcad  of  the  common  alkaline  fpirit.  1 have  fince  been  told  by 
feveral  practitioners  that  they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  th;s  difor- 
der,  ar.d  every  way  deferving  of  the  rharacter  which  I hud  g.ven  it.  Where  this 
elixir  is  not  kept,  its  place  may  be  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  common  oily  emui- 
Aon,  an  adequate  proportion  of  ibe  Thebaic  tincture,  or  liquia  laudanum. 
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shoulders.  I have  ordered  this  simple  remedy  in  the  most  ob- 
stinate coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cases,  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent constitutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail  to  give 
relief,  unless  were  there  were  evident  signs  of  an  ulcer  in  the 
lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundv-pirch  may  be 
spread  thin  upon  a piece  of  soft  leather,  about  the  size  of  the 
hand,  and  laid  between  the  shoulder-blades.  It  may  be  taken 
off  and  wiped  every  three  or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
newed once  a fortnight  nr  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap 
and  simple  medicine,  and  consequently  apt  to  be  despised  ; but 
we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia  medica  does 
not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious  in  almost  every  kind 
of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed  always  an  immediate  effect  ; bur, 
if  kept  on  for  some  time,  it  will  succeed  where  most  other  me- 
dicines fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plaster  is  the  itching 
which  it  occasions;  but  surely  this  may  be  dispensed  with, 
considering  the  advantage  which  the  patient  may  expect  to 
reap  from  the  application  ; besides,  when  the  itching  becomes 
very  uneasy,  the  plaster  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed 
with  a dry  cloth,  or  washed  with  a little  warm  milk  and  water. 
Some  caution  indeed  is  necessary  in  discontinuing  the  use  of 
such  a plaster  ; this  however  may  be  safely  done  by  making  it 
smaller  by  degrees,  and  at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a 
warm  season.* 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  causes  besides  defluc- 
tions  upon  the  lungs.  In  these  cases  the  cure  is  not  to  be  at- 
tempted by  pectoral  medicines.  Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding 
from  a foulness  and  debility  of  the  stomach,  syrups,  oils,  mu- 
cilages, and  all  kind  of  balsamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The 
stomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing  to  a fault 
in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  patient  coughs  when- 
ever he  respires,  or  draws  in  his  breath  fully  ; but  in  the  former 
that  does  not  happen. 

The  cure  of  the  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  cleansing  and 
strengthening  the  stomach  ; for  which  purpose  gentle  vomits 
and  bitter  purgatives  are  most  proper.  Thus,  after  a vomit  or 
two,  the  sacred  tincture,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  table-spooni uU 

* Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plader  adheres  too  fad,  fo  that  they  find  it 
difficult  to  remove  it,  while  others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds 
from  the  dilferent  kinds  of  pitch  made  ule  of,  and  likewife  from  the  manner  of 
fpreading  it.  I generally  find  it  to  anfwer  bed  when  mixed  with  a little  bees- 
w.ix,  and  fpread  as  cool  as  pofliblc.  The  clear,  hard,  tranfparcnt  pitch  anfwer* 
the  purpofe  bed. 
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twice  a-day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open.  People  may  make  this  tincture  themselves,  by  in- 
fusing an  ounce  of  hierapicra*  in  an  English  pint  of  white  wine, 
letting  it  stand  a few  days,  and  then  straining  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  stomach,  the 
Peruvian  bark  is  likewise  of  considerable  service.  It  may  either 
be  chewed,  taken  in  powder,  or  made  into  a tincture  along  with 
other  stomachic  bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of  air,  and 
proper  exercise  ; to  which  may  be  added  the  use  of  gentle 
opiates.  Instead  of  the  saponacious  pill,  the  paregoric  elixir, 
&c.  which  are  only  opium  disguised,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or  less,  as  cir- 
cumstances tequire,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the 
cough  is  most  tioublesome.  Immersing  the  feet  and  hands 
in  warm  water  will  often  appease  the  violence  of  a nervous 
cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  symptom  of  some  other  malady, 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without  first  curing  the 
disease  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus,  when  a cough  is  occa- 
sioned by  teething,  keeping  the  body  open,  scarifying  the 
gums,  or  whatever  facilitates  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewise 
appeases  the  cough.  In  like  manner,  when  worms  occasion  a 
cough,  such  medicines  as  remove  these  vermin  will  generally 
cure  the  cough  ; as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clysters,  and  such 
like. 

Women,  during  the  last  months  of  pregnancy,  are  often 
greatly  afflicted  with  a cough,  which  is  generally  relieved  by 
bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all 
flatulent  food,  and  to  wear  a loose  easy  dress. 

A cough  is  not  only  a symptom,  but  is  often  likewise  the 
forerunner  of  diseases.  Thus,  the  gout  is  frequently  ushered 
in  by  a very  troublesome  cough,  which  affects  the  patient  for 
some  days  before  the  coming  on  of  the  tit.  This  cough  is 
generally  removed  by  a paroxysm  of  the  gout,  which  should 
therefore  be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities  warm, 
drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently 
in  lukewarm  water. 


OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  Oil  CHIN-COUGII. 

/ 

This  cough  seldom  affects  adults,  but  proves  often  fatal  to 
children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin  watery  diet,  who 
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* See  Appendix,  Hicra  picra. 
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breathe  unwholesome  air,  and  have  too  little  exercise,  are  most 
liable  to  this  disease,  and  generally  suffers  most  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  so  well  known,  even  to  nurses,  that  a 
description  of  it  is  unnecessary.  Whatever  hurts  the  digestion, 
obstructs  the  perspiration,  or  relaxes  the  solids,  disposes  to  this 
disease  : Consequently  its  cure  must  depend  upon  cleansing  and 
strengthening  the  stomach,  bracing  the  solids,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  promoting  perspiration,  and  the  different  secretions. 

The  diet  must  be  light,  and  of  easy  digestion  ; for  children, 
good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding,  chicken-broth,  with  other 
light  spoon-meats,  are  proper;  but  those  who  are  farther  ad- 
vanced may  be  allowed  sago-gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high, 
a little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white-meats  The  drink  may 
be  hyssop,  or  penny-royal  tea,  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar- 
candy  ; small  wine-whey  ; or,  if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may 
sometimes  be  allowed  a little  negas. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin-cough  is 
change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  malady  even  when  the 
change  seems  to  be  from  a purer  to  a less  wholesome  ait.  This 
jnay  in  some  measure  depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed 
from  the  place  where  the  infection  prevails.  Most  of  he  dis- 
eases of  children  are  infectious  ; nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find 
the  chin-cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  village,  when  another 
at  a very  small  distance,  is  quite  free  from  it.  Bur  whatever  be 
the  cause,  we  are  sure  of  the  fact.  No  time  ought  therefore  to 
be  lost  in  removing  the  patient  at  some  distance  from  the  place 
where  he  caught  the  disease,  aud,  if  possible,  into  a more  pure 
and  warm  air.* 

When  the  disease  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is  in  danger 
of  being  suffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought  to  be  bled,  especially 
if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard  full  puise.  But  as  the  chief 
intention  of  bleeding  is  to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  to  render  it  more  safe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  seldom  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  operation;  yet  if  there  be  symptoms  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a second,  or  even  a third  bleeding 
may  be  requisite.  , 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  symptom  when  a fit  of 
coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit.  This  cleanses  the  sto- 
mach, and  greatly  relieves  the  cough.  It  will  therefore  be 


* Some  think  the  air  ought  not  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  be  on  the  decline; 
but  there  {coins  to  be  no  fufRcient  reafon  For  this  opinion,  as  patients  have  been 
known  'o  reap  benefit  from  a change  of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  it  is  not 
fufficient  to  carry  the  patient  out  daily  in  a machine.  This  fddora  anlvrers  any 
goud  purpofe;  but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  h nr  cold. 
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proper  to  promote  this  discharge,  either  by  the  small  doses  of 
ipecacuanha,  or  the  vomiting  julep  recommended  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.* 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a vomit.  I 
have  often  seen  them  happily  deceived,  by  infusing  a scruple  or 
half  a dram  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  with  half 
an  English  pint  of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  disguised  with  a 
few  drops  of  milk  and  a little  sugar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea, 
and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A small  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be 
given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  every  ten  minutes, 
tili  It  operates.  When  the  child  begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  drinking  any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the 
stomach  will  be  sufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanse  the  stomach,  which  in  this  disease 
is  generally  loaded  with  viscid  phlegm,  but  they  likewise  pro- 
mote the  perspiration  and  other  secretions  ; and  ought  therefore 
to  be  repeated  according  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  disease.  They 
should  not  however  be  strong ; gentle  vomits  frequently  re- 
peated are  both  less  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial,  than  strong 
ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  best  medi- 
cines for  this  purpose  are  rhubarb  and  its  preparations,  as  the 
syrup,  tincture,  &c.  Of  these  a tea-spoonful  or  two  may  be 
given  to  an  infant  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occasion. — 
To  such  as  are  further  advanced,  the  dose  must  be  proportion- 
ally increased,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  desired  effect. — 
Those  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter  tincture,  may 
have  an  infusion  of  senna  and  prunes,  sweetened  with  manna, 
coarse  sugar,  or  honey;  or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with 
a tea-spoonful  or  two  of  syrup,  or  currant  jelly,  so  as  to  dis- 
guise the  taste.  Most  children  are  fond  of  syrups  and  jellies, 
and  seldom  refuse  even  a disagreeable  medicine  when  mixed 
with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pectoral,  and  balsamic  medi- 
cines possess  wonderful  virtues  fjr  the  cure  of  the  chin-cough, 
and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plentifully  to  patients  of  every  age 
and  constitution,  without  cohsidering  that  every  thing  of  this 
nature  must  load  the  stomach,  hurt  the  digestion,  and  of  course 
aggravate  the  disorder. 

The  millipedes,  or  woodlice,  arc  greatly  recommended  for 
the  cure  of  the  chin-cough.  Those  who  choose  to  make  use 
of  these  insects,  may  infuse  two  ounces  of  them  bruised  in  an 
English  pint  of  small  white-wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards 


* See  Appendix,  Vvyiitinf  Jultf. 
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the  liquor  may  be  strained  through  a cloth,  and  a table-spoonful 
of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  sometimes  necessary  to  allay  the  violence  of  the 
cough.  For  this  purpose  a little  of  the  syrup  of  poppies,  or 
five,  six,  or  seven  drops  of  laudanum,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  patient,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  hyssop  or  penny-royal  tea, 
and  repeated  occasionally.* 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in  North  Britain 
for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by  beating  in  a mortar  garlic  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  hogs  lard.  With  this  the  soles  of  the  feet 
may  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day;  but  the  best  method  is  to 
spreail  it  upon  a rag  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a plaster.  It 
should  be  renewed  every  night  and  morning  at  least,  as  the  garlic 
soon  loses  its  virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both 
in  the  chin-cough,  and  in  most  other  coughs  of  an  obstinate  na- 
ture. It  ought  not  however  to  be  used  when  the  patient  is  very 
hot  or  feverish,  lest  it  increase  these  symptoms. 

The  feet  should  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three  days  in 
lukewarm  water ; and  a Burgundy-pitch  plaster  kept  constantly 
betwixt  the  shoulders.  But  when  the  disease  proves  very  vio- 
lent, it  will  be  necessary,  instead  of  it,  to  apply  a blistering- 
piaster,  and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  some  time  with  issue- 
eintment. 

When  the  disease  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is  free  from 
a fever,  the  Peruvian-baik,  and  other  bitters,  are  the  most  proper 
medicines.  The  bark  may  either  be  taken  in  substance,  or  in 
decoction  or  infusion,  as  is  most  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  an  adult,  half  a 
dram  or  two  scruples  will  be  proper.  Some  give  the  extract  of 
the  bark  with  cantharides;  but  to  manage  this  requires  a consi- 
derable attention.  It  is  more  safe  to  give  a few  grains  of  castor 
along  with  the  hark.  A child  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age  may 
take  seven  or  eight  grains  of  castor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powr- 
dered  bark,  for  a dose.  This  may  be  made  into  a mixture  with 
two  or  three  ounces  of  any  simple  distilled  water,  and  a little 
syrup,  and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

* Some  recommend  the  extiaft  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary  remedy  in  the 
hooping-cough  ; but  fo  far  as  I have  been  able  to  obl'erve,  it  is  no  way  fuperior 
to  opium,  which,  when  properly  adminiltered,  will  often  relieve  fome  of  the 
moll  iroublcfoiue  (ymptoms  of  this  diforder. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  AND  OTHER 

VISCERA. 

ALL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous,  and  re- 
quire the  most  speedy  assistance  ; as  they  frequently  end 
in  a suppuration,  and  sometimes  in  a mortification,  which  is 
certain  death. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  stomach  may  pro- 

ceed from  any  of  the  causes  which  produce  an  inflammatory 
fever : as  cold  liquor  drank  while  the  body  is  warm,  ob- 
structed perspiration,  or  the  sudden  striking  in  of  any  eruption. 
It  may  likewise  proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from 
acrid  and  stimulating  substances  taken  into  the  stomach  ; as 
strong  vomits  or  purges,  corrosive  poisons,  and  such  like.  When 
the  gout  has  been  repelled  from  the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or 
improper  applications,  it  often  occasions  an  inflammation  of  the 
stomach.  Hard  or  indigestible  substances  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, as  bones,  the  stones  of  fruit,  &c.  may  likewise  have  that 
effect. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain  and 

burning  heat  in  the  stomach  ; great  restlessness  and  anxiety  ; 
a small,  quick,  and  hard  pulse  ; vomiting,  or  at  least,  a nausea 
and  sickness;  excessive  thirst;  coldness  of  the  extremities; 
difficulty  of  breathing  ; cold  clammy  sweats  ; and  sometimes 
convulsions  and  fainting  fits.  The  stomach  is  swelled,  and 
often  feels  hard  to  the  touch.  One  of  the  most  certain  signs  of 
this  disease  is  the  sense  of  pain,  which  the  patient  feels  upon 
taking  any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  especially  it  it  be  either  too 
hot  or  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or  drinks,  is  ex- 
tremely restless,  has  a hiccup,  with  an  intermitting  pulse,  and 
frequent  fainting  fits,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

K EG  I MEN. All  acrimonious,  heating,  and  irritating 

food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  rI  he  weakness  of 
the  patient  may  deceive  the  by-standers,  and  induce  them  to 
give  him  wines,  spirits,  or  other  cordials ; but  these  never  fail 
to  increase  the  disease,  and  ofien  occasion  sudden  death.  'I ’he 
inclination  to  vomit  may  likewise  impose  on  the  attendants,  and 
make  them  think  a vomit  necessary  : but  that  too  is  almost  cer- 
tain death. 
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The  food  must  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  easy  of  digestion. 
It  must  be  given  in  small  quantities,  and  should  neither  be  quite 
cold  or  too  hot.  Thin  gruel  made  of  barlev  or  oatmeal,  light 
toasted  bread  dissolved  in  boilding  water,  or  very  weak  chicken 
broth,  are  the  most  proper.  The  drink  should  be  clear  whey, 
barley-water,  water  in  which  toasted  bread  has  been  boiled,  or 
decoctions  of  emollient  vegetables  ; as  liquorice  and  marsh-mallow 
roots,  sarsaparilla,  &:c. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  disease  is  absolutely  ne- 

cessary, and  is  almost  the  only  thing  that  can  be  depended  on. 
When  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  it  will  often  be  proper  to 
repeat  this  operation  several  times,  nor  must  the  low  state  of 
the  pulse  deter  us  from  doing  so.  The  pulse  indeed  generally 
rises  upon  bleeding,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  case,  the  opera- 
tion is  safe. 

I requent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or  a decoc- 
tion of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewise  beneficial.  Flannel 
cloths  dipped  in  these  must  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  removed  as  thev  grow  cool.  They  must  neither 
be  applied  too  warm,  nor  be  suffered  to  continue  till  they  be- 
come quite  cold,  as  either  of  these  extremes  would  aggravate 
the  disease. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewise  to  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poultices  may  be  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveni- 
ently used,  will  be  of  great  service. 

In  this  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  an  epis- 
pastic,  or  blistering  plaster,  applied  over  the  part  affected,  is 
one  of  the  best  remedies  I know.  I have  often  used  it,  and  do 
not  recollect  one  instance  wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the 
patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  shall  venture  to  re- 
commend in  this  disease,  are  mild  clysters.  These  may  be  made 
of  warm  water,  or  thin  water  gruel ; and  if  the  patient  be  costive, 
a little  sweet  oil,  honey  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clysters 
answer  the  purpose  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while  thev  keep 
the  belly  open,  and  at  the  same  time  nourish  the  patient,  who  is 
often,  in  this  disease,  unable  to  retain  any  food  upon  his  stomach, 
bqr  these  reasons  they  must  not  be  neglected,  as  the  patient’s 
life  may  depend  on  them. 
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rI  his  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  dangerous  diseases  that 
mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally  proceeds  from  the  same 
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causes  as  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  ; to  which  may  he 
added  costiveness,  worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quan- 
tities of  nuts,  drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  stale  bottled 
beer  or  ale,  sour  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may  likewise  be  occa- 
sioned by  a rupture,  by  schirrous  tumours  of  the  intestines,  or 
by  their  opposite  sides  growing  together. 

The  inflammation  of  the  intestines  is  denominated  Iliac 
passion,  Enteritis,  Sic.  according  to  the  name  of  the  parts 
affected.  The  treatment  however  is  nearly  the  same  whatever 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal  be  the  seat  of  the  disease  ; we  shall 
therefore  omit  these  distinctions,  lest  they  should  perplex  the 
reader. 

The  symptoms  here  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing 
disease ; only  the  pain,  if  possible,  is  more  acute,  and  is  situ- 
ated lower.  The  vomiting  is  likewise  more  violent,  and  some- 
times even  tiie  excrements,  together  with  the  clysters  and 
suppositories,  are  discharged  by  the  mouth.  The  patient  is 
continually  belching  up  wind,  and  has  often  an  obstruction  of 
his  urine. 

While  the  pain  shifts,  and  the  vomiting  only  returns  at  certain 
intervals,  and  while  the  clysters  pass  downwards,  there  is  ground 
to  hope  ; but  when  the  clysters  and  faces  are  vomited,  and  the 
patient  is  exceeding  weak,  with  a low  fluttering  .pulse,  a pale 
countenance,  and  a disagreeable  or  stinking  breath,  there  is  great 
reason  to  fear  that  the  consequences  will  prove  fatal.  Clammy 
sweats,  black  foetid  stools,  with  a small  intermitting  pulse,  and 
a total  cessation  of  pain,  are  signs  of  a mortification  already  be- 
gun, and  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  disease  is  in  general  the 

same  as  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  'I  he  patient  must 
be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all  violent  passions  of  the 
mind.  Ilis  food  ought  to  be  very  light,  and  given  in  small 
quantities;  his  drink  weak  and  diluting  : as  clear  whey,  barley- 
water  and  such  like. 

MEDICINE Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  inflam- 

mation of  the  stomach,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  should 
be  performed  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  appear,  and  must  be  re- 
peated according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence 
of  the  disease. 

A blistering  plaster  is  here  likewise  to  be  applied  immediately 
over  the  part  where  the  most  violent  pain  is.  This  not  only 
relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels,  but  even  clysters  and  purgative 
medicines,  which  before  had  no  effect,  will  operate  when  the 
blister  begins  to  rise. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clysters  are  by  no  means  to  be 
omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  should  frequently  be 
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bathed  in  warm  water ; and  cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his 
belly.  Bladders  filled  with  warm  water  may  likewise  be  ap. 
plied  to  the  region  of  the  navel,  and  w*arm  bricks,  or  bottles 
filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  clysters 
may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin  gruel  with  salt,  and 
softened  with  sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter.  These  mav  be  admi- 
nistered  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient 
continues  costive. 

If  the  disease  does  not  yield  to  clysters  and  fomentations, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  pretty  strong  purgatives  ; but  as  these, 
by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  increase  their  contraction,  and 
by  that  means  frustrate  their  own  intention,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  join  them  with  opiates,  which  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  re- 
laxing the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  guts,  greatly  assist  the 
operation  of  purgatives  in  this  case. 

What  answers  the  purpose  of  opening  the  body  very  well, 
is  a solution  of  the  bitter  purging  salts.  Two  ounces  of  these 
may  be  dissolved  in  an  English  pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin 
gruel,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  half  hour  till  it  ope- 
rates. At  the  same  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a glass  of  pepper-mint  or  simple 
cinnamon-water,  to  appease  the  irritation  and  prevent  the  vo- 
miting, &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effect  in  staying  the  vomiting, 
and  appeasing  the  other  violent  symptoms  of  this  disease.  It 
will  therefore  be  of  use  to  sharpen  the  patient’s  drink  with  cream 
of  tartar,  juice  of  lemon  ; or  when  these  cannot  be  obtained, 
with  vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will  stay  on  the 
stomach.  In  this  case  the  patient  must  take  purging  pills.  I have 
generally  found  the  following  answer  very  well.  Take  jalap  in 
powder,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a dram,  opium  one 
grain,  Castile  soap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mass  fit  for  pills. 
These  must  be  taken  at  one  dose,  and  if  they  do  not  operate  in 
a few  hours,  the  dose  may  be  repeated. 

If  a stool  cannot  he  procured  by  any  of  the  above  means,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  immerse  the  patient  in  warm  water  up  to 
the  breast.  I have  often  seen  this  succeed  when  other  means 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  The  patient  must  continue  in  the  water 
as  long  as  he  can  easily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one 
immersion  has  not  the  desired  effect,  it  may  be  repeated  as  soon 
as  the  patient’s  strength  and  spirits  are  recruited.  It  is  more  safe 
for  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath  than  to  continue  too  long 
at  a time ; and  it  is  often  necessary  to  repeat  it  several  times 
before  it  has  the  desired  effect. 
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It  has  sometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means  of  procuring 
a stool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpose,  that  this  was  brought 
about  by  immersing  the  patient’s  lower  extremities  in  cold  water, 
or  making  him  walk  upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dashing  his  legs 
and  thighs  with  the  cold  water.  This  method  when  others  fail, 
at  least  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with  some  danger  ; 
but  a doubtful  remedy  is  better  than  none. 

In  desperate  cases  it  is  common  to  give  quicksilver.  This 
may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  several  ounces,  or  even  a 
pound,  but  should  not  exceed  that.*  When  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  a mortification  of  the  guts,  this  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
tried.  In  that  case  it  cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  will  only 
hasten  his  death.  But  when  the  obstruction  is  occasioned  by 
any  cause  that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quicksilver  is  not  only 
a proper  medicine,  but  the  best  that  can  be  administered,  as  it  is 
the  fittest  body  we  know  for  making  its  way  through  the  intes- 
tinal canal. 

If  the  disease  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient  must  be  laid 
with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intestines  returned  by  gentle 
pressure  with  the  hand.  If  this,  with  fomentations  and  clysters, 
should  not  succeed,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a surgical  operation, 
which  may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dangerous  disease, 
must  take  care  never  be  too  long  without  a stool  Some  who 
have  died  of  it  have  had  several  pounds  of  hard,  dry  faces  taken 
out  of  their  guts.  They  should  likewise  beware  of  eating  too 
freely  of  sour  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking  stale  windy  liquors, 
&c.  I have  known  it  brought  on  by  living  too  much  on  baked 
fruits,  which  are  seldom  good.  It  likewise  proceeds  frequently 
from  cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  but  especially  from  wet  feet. 


OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a great  resemblance  to  the  two  preceding  dis- 
eases, both  in  its  symptoms  and  method  of  cure.  It  is  generally 
attended  with  costiveness  and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels;  and  re- 
quires diluting  diet,  evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  variously  denominated  according  to  their  causes,  as 
the  flatulent , the  bilious,  the  hysteric,  the  nervous,  &c.  As 
each  of  these  requires  a particular  method  of  treatment,  we 

* When  quickfilver  is  given  in  two  large  quantities  it  defeats  its  own  intention, 
as  it  pulh  down  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  by  its  great  weight,  which  prevents  its 
getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  hang  up  the  patient  by 
the  heels,  in  order  that  the  qu  ckfilver  may  be  difeharged  by  his  mouth. 

5 Cc 
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shall  point  out  their  most  general  symptoms,  and  the  means  to  be 
used  for  their  relief. 

The  flatulent  or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occasioned  by  an 
indiscreet  use  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard  digestion,  windy 
vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and  such  like.  It  may  likewise 
proceed  from  an  obstructed  perspiration,  or  catching  cold.  De- 
licate people,  whose  digestive  powers  are  weak,  are  most  liable 
to  this  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  reay  either  affect  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines. It  is  attended  with  a painful  stretching  of  the  affected 
part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his  guts,  and  is  gene- 
rally relieved  by  a discharge  of  wind  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards. The  pain  is  seldom  confined  to  any  paiticular  part,  as 
the  vapour  wanders  from  one  division  of  the  bowels  to  another, 
till  he  finds  a vent. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  windy  liquor,  green  fruit, 
sour  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  best  medicine  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  symptoms  is  a dram  of  brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  spirits. 
The  patient  should  likewise  sit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth- 
stone, or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them  : and  warm  cloths  may  be 
applied  to  his  stomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  spirits,  spiceries,  or 
any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ventured  upon.  Nor  in- 
deed are  they  to  be  used  here  unless  at  the  very  beginning, 
before  there  be  any  symptoms  of  inflammation.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  a colic  occasioned  by  wind  or  flatulent 
food  might  always  be  cured  by  spirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they 
were  taken  immediately  upon  perceiving  the  first  uneasiness  : 
but  when  the  pain  has  continued  for  a considerable  time,  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  already 
begun,  all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided  as  poison,  and  the  pati- 
ent is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  inflammation 
of  the  intestines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  occasion  colics 
in  some  particular  constitutions.  I have  generally  found,  the 
best  method  of  cure  for  these  was  to  di  ink  plentifully  of  small 
diluting  liquors,  as  water-gruel,  small  posset,  water  with  toasted 
bread  soaked  in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excess  and  indigestion  generally 
cure  themselves,  by  occasioning  vomiting  or  purging.  These 
discharges  are  by  no  means  to  be  stopped,  but  promoted  by 
drinking  plentifully  of  warm  water,  or  weak  posset.  When 
their  violence  is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a dose  of  rhu- 
barb, or  any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his 
debauch. 
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Colics  which  are  occasioned  hy  wet  Feet,  or  catching  cold, 
may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning,  by  bathing  the  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinking  such  diluted  liquors  as  will 
promote  the  perspiration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or  water-gruel 
with  a small  quantity  of  spirits  in  it. 

The  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  so  much  among  coun- 
try people,  might  generally  be  prevented  were  they  careful  to 
change  their  clothes  when  they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewise 
to  take  a dram,  or  to  drink  some  warm  liquor  after  eating  any 
kind  of  green  trash.  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the 
practice  of  dram  drinking,  but  in  this  case  ardent  spirits  piove 
a real  medicine,  and  indeed  the  best  that  can  be  administered. 
A glass  of  good  pepper-mint  water  will  have  nearly  the  same 
effect  as  a glass  of  brandy,  and  in  some  cases  is  rather  to  be 
preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains  of  great  thirst,  and 
is  generally  costive.  He  vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow  coloured 
bile,  which  being  discharged,  seems  to  afford  some  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  same  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the  dis- 
temper adyances,  the  propensity  to  vomit  sometimes  increases  so 
as  to  become  almost  continual,  and  the  proper  motion  of  the  in- 
testines is  so  far  perverted,  that  there  arc  all  the  symptoms  of  an 
impending  iliac  passion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  strong,  and  the  pulse  full  and  fre- 
quent, it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after  which  clysters  may  be 
administered.  Clear  whey  or  gruel,  sharpened  with  the  juice 
of  lemon,  or  cream  of  tartar,  must  be  drank  freely.  Small 
chicken-broth,  with  a little  manna  dissolved  in  it,  or  a slight  de- 
coction of  tamarinds,  are  likewise  very  proper,  or  any  other  thin, 
acid,  opening  liquor. 

Besides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  if  this 
should  not  succeed,  the  patient  must  be  immersed  up  to  the 
breast  in  warm  water. 

In  the  bili?"  is  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very  difficult  to  re- 
strain. When  this  happens,  the  patient  may  drink  a decoction 
of  toasted  bread,  or  an  infusion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling-water. 
Should  these  not  have  the  desired  effect,  the  saline  draught, 
with  a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  anil  repeated 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  A small  quantity  of 
Venice  treacle  may  be  spread  in  form  of  a cataplasm,  and  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Clysiers,  with  a proper  quantity  of 
Venice  treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewise  be 
frequently  administered. 
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Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bilious  colic 
should  use  flesh  sparingly,  and  live  chiefly  upon  a light  vegeta- 
ble diet.  1 hey  should  likewise  take  frequently  a dose  of  cream 
of  tartar  with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool  acid  purge. 

1 he  hysteric  colic  bears  a great  resemblance  to  the  bilious. 
It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
vomiting,  &c.  But  what  the  patient  vomits  in  this  case  is  com- 
monly ot  a greenish  colour.  There  is  a great  sinking  of  the 
spirits,  with  a dejei  tion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  disorder.  Sometimes  it 
is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes  off  of 
its  own  accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging,  vomiting, 
&c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens  the  patient,  or  sinks 
the  spirits  is  to  be  avoided.  If  however  the  vomiting  should 
prove  violent,  lukewarm  water,  or  small-posset,  may  be  drank 
to  cleanse  the  stomach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glass  of 
cinnamon-water.  This  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or  twelve 
hours  till  the  symptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewise  take  four  or  five  of  the  fcetid  pills 
every  six  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea  ’after  them. 
If  asafoetida  should  prove  disagreeable,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  of  castor  in  a cup  of 
penny-royal-tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  cf  the  balsam  of  Peru 
dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf-sugar,  may  be  taken  in  its  stead. 
The  anti-hysteric  plaster  m3y  also  be  used,  which  has  often  a 
good  effect.* 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  swelters  of  lead, 
plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead,  See.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  cyder  counties  of  England,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  leaden  vessels  used  in  preparing  that  liquor. 
It  is  likewise  a frequent  disease  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is 
termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

No  disease  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more  excruciating 
pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  soon  at  an  end.  I have  known  it  con- 
tinue eight  or  ten  days  with  little  intermission,  the  belly  all  the 
while  continuing  bound  in  spite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield, 
and  the  patient  recover. f It  generally  however  leaves  the  pa- 
tient weak,  and  often  ends  in  a palsy. 

* See  Appendix,  Anti-hyfleric  Plaficr . 

+ As  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often  procure  a ftoo) 
Ttfhen  all  other  mean  ; have  faile  d,  an  apparatus  for  this  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by 
every  furgeon.  It  may  be  purchafed  at  a final!  cxpencc,  and  will  be  of  fcrvice  in 
several  other  cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  &c. 
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The  general  treatment  of  this  disease  is  so  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  the  iliac  passion,  or  inflammation  of  the  guts,  that 
we  shall  not  insist  upon  it.  The  body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild 
purgatives  given  in  small  doses,  and  frequently  repeated,  and 
their  operation  must  be  assisted  by  soft  oily  clysters,  fomenta- 
tions, &c.  The  castor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  proper  in  this 
disease.  It  may  both  be  mixed  with  the  clysters  and  given  by 
the  mouth. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  said  to  be  an  efficacious  medicine  in  this 
disease.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  two  drams  three 
times  a day,  or  oftener  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  rum  is  likewise  proper 
for  rubbing  the  spine,  in  case  any  tingling,  or  other  symptoms 
of  a palsey  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back 
may  be  rubbed  with  strong  spirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs  or 
of  rosemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this  disease,  he 
must  take  exercise  oii'  horseback,  and  use  an  infusion  of  the 
Peruvian  baik  in  wine.  When  the  disease  ends  in  a palsy,  the 
Bath-waters  jre  found  to  be  extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  must  shun  all  sour  fruits, 
acids  and  austere  liquors,  &c.  Those  who  work  in  lead  ought 
never  to  go  to  their  business  fasting,  and  their  food  should  be 
oily  or  fat.  They  may  take  a glass  of  salad  oil,  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum  every  morning,  but  should  never  take  spirits 
alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  best  for  them  : as  fat  bioths,  &c.  but 
low  living  is  bad.  They  should  frequently  go  a little  out  of  the 
tainted  air  ; and  should  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  costive. 
In  the  West-Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  it  has  been 
found  of  great  use  for  preventing  this  colic,  to  wear  a piece  of 
flannel  round  the  waist,  and  to  drink  an  infusion  of  ginger  by 
way  of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  disease  might  be  mentioned,  but 
too  many  distinctions  would  tend  on'y  to  perplex  the  reader. 
These  already  mentioned  are  the  most  material,  and  should  in- 
deed be  attended  to,  as  their  treatment  is  very  different.  But 
even  persons  who  are  not  in  a condition  to  distinguish  very  accu- 
rately in  these  matters,  /nay  nevertheless  be  of  great  service  to 
patients  in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only  observing  the  following 
general  rules,  viz.  To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water;  to 
apply  bladders  filled  with  warm  water  , or  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels;  to  make  the  patient  di  ink  tieely  of  di- 
luting mucilaginous  liquors,  and,  lastly,  to  give  him  an  emollient 
clyster  every  two  or  three  hours. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

- CAUSES. This  disease  may  proceed  from  any  of  those 

causes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever.  It  may  likewise 
be  occasioned  by  wounds  or  bruises  of  the  kidneys;  small  stones 
or  gravel  lodging  within  them;  by  strong  diuretic  medicines ; 
as  spirits  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent 
motion,  as  hard  riding  or  walking,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the  kidneys,  may 
occasion  this  malady.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  lying  too 
soft,  too  much  on  the  back,  involuntary  contractions,  or  6pasms 
in  the  urinary  vessels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— — There  is  a sharp  pain  about  the  region 
of  the  kidneys,  with  some  degree  of  fever,  and  a stupor  or  dull 
pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affected  side.  The  urine  is  at  first  clear, 
and  afterwards  of  a reddish  colour;  but  in  the  worst  kiud  of 
the  disease  it  generally  continues  pale,  is  passed  with  difficulty, 
and  commonly  in  small  quantities  at  a time.  The  patient  feels 
great  uneasiness  when  he  endeavours  to  walk  or  sit  upright. 
He  lies  with  most  ease  on  the  affected  side,  and  has  generally 
a nausea  or  vomiting,  resembling  that  which  happens  in  the 
colic. 

This  disease  however  may  be  distinguished  from  the  colic  by 
the  pain  being  seated  farther  back,  and  by  th»  difficulty  of  passing 
urine  with  which  it  is  constantly  attended. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  of  a heating  or  stimulating 

nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  must  be  thin  and  light ; 
as  panado,  small  broths,  with  mild  vegetables,  and  the  like. 
Emollient  and  thin  liquors  must  be  plentifully  drank  ; as  clear 
whey,  or  balm-tea,  sweetened  with  honey,  decoctions  of  marsh- 
mallow roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice,  &c.  The  patient 
notwithstanding  the  vomiting,  must  constantly  keep  sipping 
small  quantities  of  these  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  so 
safely  and  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and  expels  the  ob- 
structing cause,  as  copious  dilution.  The  patient  must  be  kept 
easy,  quiet,  and  free  from  cold,  as  long  as  any  symptoms  of 
inflammation  remain. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  generally  necessary,  especially 

at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  may  be  let  from  the 
arm  or  foot  with  a lancet,  and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation 
continue,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours, 
especially  if  the  patieut  be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches  mav  likewise 
be  applied  to  the  hasmorrhoidal  veins,  as  a discharge  from  these 
will  greatly  relieve  the  patient. 
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Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with  it, 
must  be  applied  to  the  part  affected,  and  renewed  as  they  grow 
cool.  If  the  bladders  be  filled  with  a decoction  of  mallows 
and  cammomile  flowers,  to  which  a little  saffron  is  added,  and 
mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it  will  be  still  more 
beneficial. 

Emollient  clysters  ought  frequently  to  be  administered : and, 
if  these  do  not  open  the  body,  a little  salt  and  honey  or  manna 
may  be  added  to  them. 

I he  same  course  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or  a stone 
is  lodged  in  the  kidney  ; but  when  the  gravel  or  stone  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in  the  Ureter,*  it  will  be 
proper,  besides  the  fomentations,  to  rub  the  part  with  a little 
sweet  oil,  and  to  give  gentle  diuretics:  as  juniper-water  sweet- 
ened with  the  syrup  of  marsh-mallows;  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  may  now 
and  then  be  put  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  He  ought 
likewise  to  take  exercise  on  horseback,  or  in  a coach,  if  he  be 
able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a stupor,,  and  heaviness  of  the 
part,  has  frequent  returns  of  chillness,  shivering,  See.  there  is 
reason  to  suspect,  that  matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that 
an  abscess  will  ensue. 

When  the  matter  in  the  urine  shews,  that  an  ulcer  is  already 
foimed  in  the  kidney,  the  patifint  must  be  careful  to  abstain 
from  all  acrid,  sour  and  salted  provisions;  and  to  live  chiefly 
upon  mild  mucilaginous  herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the 
broth  of  young  animals,  made  with  barley  and  common  pot- 
herbs, See.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  anti  butter-milk  that  is 
not  soui.  The  latter  is  by  some  reckoned  a specific  remedy  in 
ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  answer  this  characiei  however,  it 
must  be  drank  tor  a considerable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have 
likewise  been  found  beneficial  in  this  disease.  Tins  medicine  is 
easily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain.  It 
must  likewise  be  used  for  a considerable  time,  in  order  to  produce 
any  salutary  effects. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflammation,  or 
^obstruction  of  the  kidneys,  must  abstain  from  wines,  especially 
such  as  abound  with  tartar ; and  their  food  oughr  to  be  light, 
and  of  easy  digestion.  They  should  use  moderate  exercise,  anti 
should  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back. 


lir.  Jfh®  Urelterls  are  two  long  and  small  canals,  one  on  each  side,  which  carry  the 
ed  16  bai°n  °f  th'  kid,ieyj  ,0  ,be  bladder.  They  are  sometimes  obst, oct- 

et! by  small  stones  or  gravel  falling  down  from  the  kitlnevs  and  lodg.ng  in  them. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  bladder  proceeds,  in  a great  measure, 
from  the  same  cause  as  that  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  known  bv  an 
acute  pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  passing 
urine,  with  some  degree  of  fever,  a constant  inclination  to  go 
to  stool,  and  a perpetual  desire  to  make  water. 

This  disease  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  the  one 
immediately  preceding.  The  diet  must  be  light  and  thin,  and  the 
drink  of  a cooling  nature.  Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  in  robust  constitutions  it  will  often  be  necessary  to 
repeat  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  should  be  fomented  with 
warm  water,  or  a decoction  of  mild  vegetables  ; and  emollient 
clysters  ought  frequently  to  be  administered,  &c. 

The  patient  should  abstain  from  every  thing  that  is  of  a hot, 
acrid,  and  stimulating  quality,  and  should  live  entirely  upon  small 
broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vegetables. 

A stoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  causes  besides 
an  inflammation  of  the  bladder;  as  a swelling  of  the  hsemor- 
rhoidal  veins,  hard  faces  lodged  in  the  rectum ; a stone  in  the 
bladder,  excrescences  in  the  urinary  passages,  a palsey  of  the 
bladder,  hysteric  affections,  &c.  Each  of  these  requires  a par- 
ticular treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under  our  present  consi- 
deration. We  shall  only  observe,  that  in  all  of  them  mild  and 
gentle  applications  are  the  safest,  as  strong  diuretic  medicines,  or 
things  of  an  irritating  nature,  generally  increase  the  danger.  I 
have  known  some  persons  kill  themselves  by  introducing  probes 
into  the  urinary  passages,  to  remove,  as  they  thought,  somewhat 
that  obstructed  the  discharge  of  the  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a 
violent  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  by  using  strong  diuretics,  as 
oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for  that  purpose. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  less  subject  to  inflammation  than  most  of  the  other 
viscera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  slower;  but  when  an  inflam- 
mation does,  happen,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed,  and  often  ends 
in  a suppuration  or  schirrus. 

CAUSES. Besides  the  common  causes  of  inflammation, 

we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz.  excessive  fatness,  a 
schirrus  of  the  liver  itself,  violent  shocks  from  strong  vomits 
when  the  liver  was  before  unsound,  an  adust  or  atrabilarian 
state  of  the  blood,  any  thing  that  suddenly  cools  the  liver  after 
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it  has  been  greatly  heated,  stones  obstructing  the  course  of  the 
bile,  drinking  strong  wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  using  hot 
spicv  aliment,  obstinate  hypochondriacal  affections,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. Thisdisease  is  known  by  a painful  tension 

of  the  right  side  under  the  false  ribs,  attended  with  some  degree 
of  fever,  a sense  of  weight,  or  fulness  of  the  part,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  loathing  of  food,  great  thirst,  with  a pale  or  yellowish 
colour  of  skin  and  eyes. 

The  symptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the  degree  of 
inflammation,  and  likewise  according  to  the  particular  part  of 
the  liver  where  the  inflammation  happens.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  an  inflammation  is  not  so  much 
as  suspected  ; but  when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part 
of  the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulse  quicker,  and 
the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  a 
pain  extending  to  the  shoulder,  with  difficulty  of  lying  on  the 
left  side,  &c. 

This  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  the  pleurisy  by  the 
pain  being  less  violent,  seated  under  the  false  ribs,  the  pulse 
not  so  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side. 
It  may  be  distinguished  bom  the  hysteric  and  hypochondriac 
disorders  by  the  degree  of  fever,  with  which  it  is  always 
attended. 

This  disease,  if  properly  treated,  is  seldom  mortal.  A con- 
stant hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  excessive  thirst,  are  bad  symp- 
toms. If  it  ends  in  a suppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  dis- 
charged outwardly,  the  danger  is  great.  When  a schirrus  of  the 
liver  ensues,  the  patient,  if  lie  observes  a proper  regimen,  may 
nevertheless  live  a number  of  years  tolerably  easy  ; but  if  he  in- 
dulges in  animal  food  and  strong  liquors,  or  takes  medicines  of 
an  acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  schirrus  will  be  converted  into 
a cancer,  which  must  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

KKGIMEN. The  same  regimen  is  to  be  observed  in  this 

as  in  other  inflammatory  disorders.  All  hot  things  are  to  he  care- 
fully avoided,  and  cool  diluting  liquors,  as  whey,  barley-w'ater, 
&c.  drank  freely.  The  food  must  he  light  and  thin,  and  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  kept  easy  and  qniet. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of 

this  disease,  and  it  will  often  be  necessary,  even  though  the 
pulse  should  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat  it.  All  violent  purgatives 
are  to  lie  avoided:  the  body  however  must  be  kept  gently 
open.  A decoction  of  tamarinds,  with  a little  honey  or 
manna,  will  answer  this  purpose  very  well.  The  side  affected 
must  be  fomented  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  foregoing 
diseases.  Mild  laxative  clysters  should  be  frequently  adminis- 
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tercd  ; and  if  the  pain  should  notwithstanding  continue  violent, 
a blistering-plaster  may  be  applied  over  the  part  affected. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine  have  a very 
good  effect  here.  For  this  purpose  half  a dram  of  purified 
nitre,  or  half  a tea-spoonful  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four  times 
a day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  sweat,  it  ought  to  be  pro-f 
moted,  but  not  by  waim  sudorifics.  The  only  thing  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose  is  plenty  of  diluting  liquors  drank  about  the 
warmth  of  the  human  blood.  Indeed  the  patient  in  this  case,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing 
that  is  colder  than  the  blood. 

If  the  stools  should  be  loose,  and  even  streaked  with  blood, 
no  means  must  be  used  to  stop  them,  unless  they  be  so  frequent 
as  to  weaken  the  patient.  Loose  stools  often  prove  critical,  and 
carry  off  the  disease. 

If  an  abscess  or  imposthume  is  formed  in  the  liver,  all 
methods  should  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and  discharge  itself 
outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  application  of  poultices, 
ripening  cataplasms,  &c.  Sometimes  indeed  the  matter  of  an 
abscess  comes  away  in  the  urine,  and  sometimes  it  is  discharged 
by  stool,  but  these  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no  means  cap 
promote.  When  the  abscess  hursts  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  at  large,  death  must  ensue  ; nor  will  the  event  be 
more  favourable  when  the  abscess  is  opened  by  an  incision, 
unless  in  cases  where  the  liver  adheres  to  the  peritonaum , so 
as  to  form  a bag  for  the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  falling 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; in  which  case  opening  the 
abscess  by  a sufficiently  large  incision  will  probably  saye  the  pa- 
tient’s life. 

If  the  disorder,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
should  end  in  a schirrus,  the  patient  must  be  careful  to  regulate 
his  diet,  tic.  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  aggravate  the  disease. 
He  must  not  indulge  in  flesh,,  fish,  strong  liquors,  or  any  highly 
seasoned  or  salted  provisions : but  should  for  the  most  part,  live 
on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots  ; taking  gentle  exercise, 
and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter-milk.  If  he  takes 
any  thing  stronger,  it  should  be  fine  mild  ale,  which  is  less 
heating  than  wines  or  spirits. 

We  shall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the  other 
viscera.  They  must  in  general  be  treated  upon  the  same, 
principles  as  those  already  mentioned.  The  chief  rule  with 
respect  to  all  of  them,  is  to  avoid  ercry  thing  that  is  strong, 
©r  of  a heating  nature,  to  apply  fomentations  to  the  pan 
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affee-ted,  and  to  caase  the  patient  to  drink  a sufficient  quantity  of 
warm  diluting  liquors. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER  EXCES- 
SIVE DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  STOMACH  AND 
BOWELS. 

THE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vomiting, 
attended  with  gripes,  sickness,  and  a constant  desire  to 
go  to  stool.  It  comes  on  suddenly,  and  is  most  common  in 
autumn.  There  is  hardly  any  disease  that  kills  more  quickly 
than  this,  when  proper  means  are  not  used  in  due  time  for 
removing  it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occasioned  by  a redundancy  and  putrid 

acrimony  of  the  bile  ; cold  food  that  easily  turns  rancid  or 
sour  on  the  stomach  ; as  butter,  fat  pork,  sweet-meats, 
cucumbers,  melons,  cherries,  and  other  cold  fruits.  It  is  some- 
times the  effect  of  strong  acrid  purges  or  vomits  ; or  of  poison- 
ous substances  taken  into  the  stomach.  It  may  likewise  pro- 
ceed from  violent  passions  or  affections  of  the  mind  ; as  fear, 
anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  generally  preceded  by  a cardialgia, 

or  heart-burn,  sour  belchings,  and  flatulencies,  with  pain  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  To  these  succeed  excessive  vo- 
miting, and  purging,  of  green,  yellow,  or  blackish  coloured 
bile,  with  a distention  of  the  stomach,  and  violent  griping 
pains.  There  is  likewise  a great  thirst,  with  a very  quick 
unequal  pulse,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  the  region 
of  the  navel.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  often  sinks 
so  low  as  to  become  quite  imperceptible,  the  extremities  grow 
cold,  or  cramped,  and  are  often  covered  with  a clammv  sweat, 
the  urine  is  obstructed,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulsions  are  the  signs  of 
approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  disease  the 

efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  cause  should  be 
assisted,  by  promoting  the  purging  and  vomiting.  For  this 
purpose  the  patient  must  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors ; as 
whey,  butteLmilk,  warm  water,  thin  water-gruel,  small  pos- 
set, or  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very  weak 
chicken  broth.  This  should  not  only  be  drank  plentifully  -to 
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promote  the  vomiting,  but  a clyster  of  it  given  every  hour  in 
order  to  promote  the  purging. 

After  these  evacuations  have  been  continued  for  some  time, 
a decoction  of  toasted  oat-bread  may  be  drank  to  stop  the  vomit- 
ing. The  bread  should  be  toasted  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour, 
and  afterwards  boiled  in  spring-water.  If  oat-bread  cannot  be 
had,  wheat-bread,  oroat-meai,  well  toasted,  may  be  used  in  its 
stead.  If  this  does  not  put  a stop,to  the  vomiting,  two  spo  nfuls 
of  the  saline  julep,  with  ten  drojrs  of  laudanum,  may  be  taxen 
every  hour  till  it  ceases. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never  to  he  stop- 
ped too  soon.  As  long  as  these  discharges  do  nor  weaken  the 
patient,  they  are  salutary,  and  may  he  allowed  to  go  on,  or  ra- 
ther ought  to  be  promoted.  But  when  the  patient  is  weakened 
by  the  evacuations,  which  may  be  known  from  the  sinking  of 
his  pulse,  &c.  recourse  must  immediately  he  had  to  opiates,  as 
recommended  above;  -to  which  may  be  added  strong  wines, 
with  spirituous  cinnamon  waters,  and  other  generous  cordials. 
Warm  negas,  or  strong  wine-whey,  will  likewise  be  necessary 
to  support  the  patient’s  spirits,  and  promote  the  perspiration. 
Ills  legs  should  be  bathed  in  warm  watt*,  and  afterwards  rubbed 
with  flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  warm 
bricks  applied  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  Flannels  wrung  out  of 
warm  spirituous  fomentations  should  iikewise  be  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  stomach. 

"When  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  over,  to  prevent  a relapse, 
it  will  be  necessary,  for  some  time,  to  continue  the  use  of  small 
doses  of  laudanum.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glass 
of  wine,  at  least  twice  a day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  1 he  pa- 
tient’s food  ought  to  be  nourishing,  but  taken  in  small  quantities, 
and  he  should  use  moderate  exercise.  As  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines are  generally  much  weakened,  an  infusion  of  the  bark, 
or  other  hitters,  in  small  wine,  sharpened  with  the  elixir  ot  vi- 
triol, may  be  drank  for  some  time. 

Though  physicians  are  seldom  called  in  due  time  in  this  dis- 
ease, they  ought  not  to  despair  of  relieving  the  patient  even 
in  the  most  desperate  circumstances.  Of  this  I lately  saw  a 
very  striking  proof  in  an  old  man  and  his  son,  who  had  been 
both  seized  with  it  about  the  middle  of  the  night.  I did  not 
see  them  till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much  more  the  aj>- 
pearance  of  dead  than  of  living  men.  No  pulse  could  be  felt ; 
the  extremities  were  cold,  and  rigid;  the  countenance  was 
ghastly,  and  the  strength  almost  quite  exhausted.  \ et  trom 
this  deplorable  Condition  they  wete  both  recovered  by  the  use  of 
' opiates  and  cordial  medicines. 
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A looseness,  in  many  cases,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a dis- 
ease, but  rather  as  a salutary  evacuation.  1c  ought  therefore 
never  to  be  stopped,  unless  when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evi- 
dently weakens  the  patient.  As  this  however  sometimes  hap- 
pens, we  shall  point  out  the  most  common  causes  of  a looseness, 
with  a proper  method  oi  treatment. 

When  a looseness  is  occasioned  by  catching  cold,  or  an 
obstructed  perspiration,  the  patient  ought  to  keep  warm,  to 
drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  skin, 
and  to  take  every  other  method  to  restore  the  perspiration. 

In  a looseness  which  proceeds  from  excess  or  repletion,  a 
vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only  cleanse  the 
stomach,  but  promote  all  the  secretions,  which  renders  them 
of  great  importance  in  carrying  off  a debauch.  Halt  a dram 
of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  answer  this  purpose  very  well. 
A day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  same  quantity  of  rhubarb 
may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  if  the  loose- 
ness continues.  The  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable 
food  of  easy  digestion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  bar- 
lev-water. 

A looseness  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  of  any  customary 
evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding.  If  that  does  not  succeed, 
other  evacuations  may  be  substituted  in  the  room  of  those  which 
are  obstructed.  At  the  same  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken 
to  restore  the  usual  discharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the  disease, 
but  the  patient’s  life  may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  looseness  ought  never  to  be  stopped.  It  is 
always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  some  offending  matter, 
which,  if  retained  in  the  body,  might  have  fatal  effects. — 
Children  are  very  liable  to  this  kind  o(  looseness,  especially 
while  teething.  It  is  however  so  far  from  being  hurtful  to 
them,  that  such  children  generally  get  their  teeth  with  least 
trouble.  If  these  loose  stools  should  at  any  time  prove  sour 
or  griping,  a tea-spoonful  of  magnesia  alba,  with  four  or  five 
grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  panado, 
or  any  other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will 
generally  correct  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the  griping  stools. 

A diarrhoea,  or  looseness,  which  proceeds  from  violent  pas- 
sions or  affections  of  the  mind,  must  be  treated  with  the  great- 
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cst  caution.  Vomits  in  this  case  are  highly  improper.  Nor  arc 
purges  safe,  unless  they  be  very  mild,  ami  given  in  small  quan- 
tities. Opiates,  and  other  antispasmodic  medicines  are  most 
proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in 
a cup  of  Valeria  or  penny-royal  tea,  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till 
the  symptoms  abate.  Ease,  cheerfulness,  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  are  here  of  the  greatest  importance. 

When  a looseness  proceeds  from  acrid,  or  poisonous  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stomach,  the  patient  must  drink  large 
quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with  oil  or  fat  broths,  to  pro- 
mote vomiting  and  purging.  Afterwards,  if  there  be  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  necessary. 
Small  doses  of  laudanum  may  likewise  be  taken  to  remove  their 
irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities,  occasions  a 
looseness,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  gentle  doses  of  rhubarb, 
or  other  mild  purgatives.  The  gouty  matter  is  likewise  to  be 
solicited  towards  the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cata- 
plasms, &c.  The  perspiration  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  pro- 
moted by  warm  diluting  liquors;  as  wine-whey,  with  sj  irits  of 
hartshorn,  or  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it. 

When  a looseness  proceeds  from  worms,  which  may  be 
known  from  the  sliminess  of  the  stools  mixed  with  pieces  of 
decayed  worms,  &c.  medicines  must  be  given  to  kill  and  carry 
off  these  vermin,  as  the  powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel.  Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone,  or  with  a 
small  quantity  of  rhubarb  infused,  will  be  proper  to  strengthen 
the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new  generation  of  worms. 

A looseness  is  often  occasioned  by  drinking  bad  water.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  disease  generally  proves  epidemical.  When 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this  or  any  other  disease  proceeds 
from  the  use  of  unwholesome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  corrected  by 
mixing  with  it  quicklime,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people  whose  stomachs  are  weak,  violent  exercise  imme- 
diately after  eating  will  occasion  a looseness.  Though  the  cure 
of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will  be  proper,  besides  avoiding  violeut 
exercise,  to  use  such  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  strengthen 
the  stomach,  as  infusions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter  and 
astringent  ingredients,  in  white-wine.  Such  persons  ought 
likewise  to  take  frequently  a glass  or  two  of  old  red  port,  or 
good  c laret. 

From  whatever  cause  a looseness  proceeds,  when  it  is  found 
necessary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to  consist  of  rice,  boiled 
with  milk,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon;  rice  jelly;  sago 
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with  red  port ; and  the  lighter  sorts  of  flesh-meat  roasted.  Ths 
drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth  made 
from  lean  veal,  or  with  sheep’s  head,  as  being  more  gelatinous 
than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken  broth. 

Persons  who,  from  a peculiar  weakness,  or  too  great  an 
iiritabihtv  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
disease,  should  live  temperately,  avoiding  crude  summer  fruits, 
all  unwholesome  food,  and  meats  of  hard  digestion.  They 
ought  likewise  to  beware  of  cold,  moisture,  or  whatever  may 
obstruct  the  perspiration,  and  should  wear  flannel  next  their 
skin.  All  violent  passions,  as  fear,  anger,  &c.  are  likewise 
carefully  to  be  guarded  against. 


OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  causes  ; as  excess  in 
eating  or  drinking  ; foulness  of  the  stomach  ; the  acrimony 
of  the  aliments;  a tianslation  of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers, 
of  the  gout,  the  erysipelas,  or  other  diseases  of  the  stomach.— * 
It  may  likewise  proceed  from  a looseness  having  been  too  sud- 
denly stopped  ; from  the  stoppage  of  any  customary  evacuation, 
as  the  bleeding  piles,  the  menses,  &c.  from  a weakness  of  the 
stomach,  the  colic,  the  iliac  passion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the 
gravel,  woims;  or  from  any  kind  of  poison  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach. It  is  an  usual  symptom  of  injuries  done  to  the  brain  ; as 
contusions,  compiessions,  £cc.  It  is  likewise  a symptom  of 
wounds  or  inflammations  of  the  diaphragm,  intestines,  spleen, 
liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occasioned  by  unusual  motions;  as  sailing, 
being  drawn  backwards  in  a cart  nr  coach,  &c.  It  may  likewise 
be  excited  by  violent  passions,  or  by  the  idea  of  nauseous  or  dis- 
agreeable objects,  especially  of  such  things  as  have  formerly  pro- 
duced vomning.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  regurgitation  of 
the  bile  into  the  stomach  ; in  this  case  what  the  patient  vomits  is 
generally  of  a yellow  or  greenish  colour,  and  has  a bitter  taste. 
Persons  who  are  subject  to  nervous  affections  are  often  suddenly 
seized  with  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  Lastly,  vomiting  is  a com- 
mon symptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  case  it  generally  comeson 
about  two  weeks  after  the  stoppage  of  the  menses,  and  continue? 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  stomach  or  Indigestion, 
it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a disease,  but  as  the  cure  of  a 
disease.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  luke- 
warm water,  or  thin  gruel.  If  this  docs  not  put  a stop  to  the 
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vomiting,  a dose  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off" 
with  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  retrocession  of  the  gout,  or  the  obstruction  of 
customary  evacuations  occasion  vomiting,  all  means  must  be 
used  to  restore  these  discharges  ; or,  if  that  cannot  be  effected, 
their  place  must  be  supplied  by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water,  opening  issues,  seton>, 
perpetual  blisters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effect  of  pregnancy,  it  mav  generally 
be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open.— 
fhe  bleeding  however  ought  to  be  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  the  purgative  should  be  of  the  mildest  kind,  as  figs, 
stewed  prunes,  manna,  or  senna.  Pregnant  women  are  most 
apt  to  vomit  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  getting  out  of 
bed,  which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  posture,  but  more 
to  the  emptiness  of  the  stomach.  It  may  generally  be  pre- 
vented by  taking  a dish  of  tea,  or  some  light  breakfast  in  bed. 
Pregnant  women  who  are  afflicted  with  vomiting  ought  to  be 
kept  easy  both  in  body  and  mind.  They  should  neither  allow 
their  stomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  should  they  eat  much  at 
once.  Cold  water  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  case  ; if  the 
stomach  be  weak,  a little  brandy  may  be  added  to  it.  If  the 
spirits  be  low,  and  the  person  apt  to  faint,  a spoonful  of  cin- 
namon-water, with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or  orantjes, 
may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weakness  of  the  stomach,  bitters 
will  be  of  service.  Peruvian  bark  infused  in  wine  or  brandy, 
with  as  much  rhubarb  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an 
excellent  medicine  in  this  case.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  also 
a good  medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glass  of  wine  or 
water. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the  stomach  is 
relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  best  medicine  of  this  kind  is 
the  magnesia  alba,  a tea-spoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a 
dish  of  tea  or  little  nnik,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  oroftener  if 
necessary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  passions,  or  affections 
of  the  mind,  all  evacuations  must  be  carefully  avoided,  especially 
vomits.  These  are  exceeding  dangerous.  The  patient  in  this 
case  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  easy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind 
soothed,  and  to  take  some  gentle  cordial,  as  negas,  or  a little 
brandy  an<J  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum  may  oc- 
casionally be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
stomach;  musk,  castor,  and  other  ami-spasmodic  medicines. 
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are  of  use.  Aromatic  plasters  have  likewise  a good  effect. 
The  stomach-plaster  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  dispensatory 
may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  a plaster  of 
theriaaiy  which  will  answer  rather  better.  Aromatic  medicines 
may  likewise  be  taken  inwardly,  as  cinnamon  or  mint-tea,  wine 
with  spiceries  boiled  in  it,  See.  The  region  of  the  stomach 
may  be  rubbed  with  aether,  ov,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with 
strong  brandy,  or  other  spirits.  The  belly  should  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  or  the  patient  immersed  up  to  the  breast  in  a 
warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  saline  draughts  taken  in  the  act  of 
effervescence,  of  singular  use  in  stopping  a vomiting,  from 
whatever  cause  it  proceeded.  These  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving a dram  of  the  salt  of  tartar  in  an  ounce  and  half  of  fresh 
lemon-juice,  and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  pepper-mint  water, 
the  same  quantity  of  simple  cinnamon-water,  and  a little  white 
sugar.  This  draught  must  be  swallowed  before  the  effervescence 
be  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  or  oftener, 
if  the  vomiting  be  violent. 

As  the  least  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomiting  again, 
even  after  it  has  been  stopped,  the  patient  must  avoid  all  man- 
ner of  action.  The  diet  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  sit  easy 
upon  the  stomach,  and  nothing  should  be  taken  that  is  hard  of 
digestion.  We  do  not  however  mean  that  the  patient  should 
live  entirely  upon  slops.  Solid  food,  in  this  case,  often  sits  easier 
on  the  stomach  than  liquids. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 


I 


OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER  DISORDERS  OF 
THE  KIDNEYS  AND  BLADDER. 


THE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  excessive  discharge  of  urine. 

It  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  among  young  people  ; but 
often  attacks  persons  in  the  decline  of  life,  especially  those  who 
follow  the  more  violent  employments,  or  have  been  hard  drinkers 
in  their  youth. 

CAUSES. A diabetes  is  ofen  the  consequence  of  acute 

diseases,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  8cc.  where  the  patient  lias  suffered 
by  excessive  evacuations ; it  may  be  also  occasioned  by  great 
fatigue,  as  riding  long  journies  upon  a hard  trotting  horse, 
carrying  heavy  burdens,  running,  &cc.  It  may  be  brought  on 
by  hard  drinking,  or  the  use  of  strong  stimulating  diuretic 
5 Ee 
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piedicines,  as  tincture  of  cantharides,  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  such  like.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  drinking  too  great 
quantities  of  mineral  wators.  Many  imagine  that  these  will 
do  them  no  service,  unless  they  be  drank  in  great  quantities,  by 
winch  mistake  it  happens  that  they  occasion  worse  diseases  than 
those  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a -word,  this  disease  may 
either  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity  of  the  organs  which 
s ""Crete  the  urine,  from  something  that  stimulates  the  kidnr-vs 
too  much,  or  from  a thin  dissolved  state  of  the  blood,  which 
makes  too  great  a quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary 
passages.  ’ 

SYMP 1 OMS.- -In  a diabetes  the  urine  generally  ex- 
ceeds m quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the  patient  take?. 

P is  thin  and  pale,  of  a sweetish  taste,  and  an  agreeable  smell.’ 
1 he  patient  has  a continual  thirst,  with  some  degree  of  fever  ; 
his  mouth  is  dry,  and  he  spits  frequently  a frothv  spittle.  The 
strength  fails,  the  appetite  decays,  and  the  flesh  wastes  awav 
till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  skin  and  bone.  There  is  a heat 
of  the  bowels;  and  frequently  the  loins,  testicles,  and  feet  are 
swelled. 

This  disease  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  beginning;  but, 
a tci  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  becomes  very  difficult. — 
In  drunkards,  and  very  old  people,  a perfect  cure  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  that  stimulates  the  urinary  pas- 

sages, or  tends  to  relax  the  habit  must  be  avoided.  For  this 
reason  the  patient  should  live  chiefly  on  solid  food.  His  thirst 
may  be  quenched  with  acids;  as  sorrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar. 
1 he  mucilaginous  vegetables  ; as  rice,  sago,  and  salep,  with  milk, 
are  the  most  proper  food.  Of  animal  substances,  shell-fish  are 
to  be  preferred : as  oysters,  crabs,  &cc. 

The  dunk  may  be  Bristol  water.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, lime-water,  in  which  a due  proportion  of  oak-bark  has 
been  macerated,  may  be  used.  The  white  decoction ,*  with 
isinglass  dissolved  in  it,  is  likewise  a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercise,  but  it  should  be 
so  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  should  lie  upon  a hard 
bed  or  mattress..  Nothing  hurts  the  kidneys  more  than  lying 
too  soft.  A warm  dry  air,  the  use  of  the  flesh-brush,  and 
every  thing  that  promotes  perspiration,  is  of  service.  For 
mis  reason  the  patient  ought  to  wear  a flannel  next  his  skin. 

A large  strengthening  plaster  may  be  applied  to  the  back  : or. 


’ See  Appendix,  li’Jiitt  dtcecti^ 
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whaf  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  a broad  girdle  may  be  worn 
about  the  loins. 

MEDICINE. Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be  not  too 

much  weakened  by  the  disease,  have  a good  effect.  They  may 
consist  of  rhubarb,  with  cavdamum  seeds,  or  any  other  spiceries, 
infused  in  wine,  and  may  be  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open. 

The  patient  must  next  have  recourse  to  astringents  and  cor- 
roborants. Half  a dram  of  powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  alum 
and  the  inspissated  juice  commonly  called  Terra  Japoiiica may 
be  taken  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  the  stomach  will  bear 
it.  1 he  alum  must  first  be  melted  in  a crucible  ; afterwards 
they  may  both  be  pounded  together.  Along  with  every  dose  of 
this  powder  the  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tincture  of 
roses.  * 

If  the  patient’s  stomach  cannot  bear  the  alum  in  substance, 
whev  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the  dose  of  a tea-cupful 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  alum-whey  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing two  English  quarts  of  milk  over  a slow  fire,  with  three  drams 
of  al  urn,  till  the  curd  separates. 

Opiates  are  of  service  in  this  disease,  even  though  the  patient 
rests  well.  They  take  off  spasm  and  irritation,  and  at  the  same 
time  lessen  the  force  of  the  circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  best  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  wine.  A dram  of  bark  may  be  taken  in  a glass  of 
red  port  or  claret  three  times  a-day.  The  medicine  will  be 
both  more  efficacious  and  less  disagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dose.  Such 
as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  substance  may  use  the  decoction, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  sharpened  as 
above. 

I here  is  a disease  pretty  incident  to  labouring  people  in  the 
decline  of  life,  called  an  1NC0NTINENCY  of  urine.  But 
this  is  entirely  different  from  a diabetes,  as  the  water  passes  off 
involuntarily  by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  usual  quantity. 
This  disease  is  rather  troublesome  than  dangerous.  It  is  owing 
to  a relaxation  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  and  is  often 
tire  effect  of  a palsy.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or 
injuries  occasioned  by  blows,  bruises,  preternatural  labouts,  &c. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  effect  of  a fever.  It  may  likewise  be  occa- 
sioned by  a long  use  of  strong  diuretics,  or  of  stimulating  me* 
dicincs  injected  into  the  bladder. 


“^fee  Apj-cndjx,  Tincture  of  roses. 
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This  disease  may  be  mitigated  by  the  use  of  astringent  and 
corroborating  medicines,  such  as  have  been  mentioned  above ; 
but  we. do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it  cured. 


OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  a suppression  of  urine  mav 
proceed  from  various  causes;  as  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
or  bladder ; small  stones  or  gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  passages, 
hard  faces  laying  in  the  rectum , a spasm  or  contraction  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder  itself,  a swelling 
of  the  haemorr'hoidal  veins,  &c.  ' 

Some  of  these  cases  require  the  cathater,  both  to  remove  the 
obstructing  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the  urine;  but  as  this  in- 
strument caw  only  be  managed  with  safety  by  persons  skilled  in 
surgery,  we  shall  say  nothing  further  of  its  use.  A Bougee  may 
be  used  by  any  cautious  hand,  and  will  often  succeed  better  than 
the  cathater. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  ;n  all  obstructions  of  urine, 
fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as  far  as  the  patient’s 
strength  will  permit,  is  necessary,  especially  where  there  are 
symptoms  of  topical  inflammation.  Bleeding  in  this  case  not 
only  abates  the  fever,  by  lessening  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
but,  by  relaxing  the  solids,  it  takes  off  the  spasm  or  stricture 
upon  the  vessels  which  occasioned  the  obstruction. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  must  be  used.  These  may  either 
consist  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  decoctions  of  mild  vegetables ; 
as  mallows,  camomile  flowers,  See.  Cloths  dipped  in  these  may 
cither  be  applied  to  the  part  affected,  or  a large  bladder  filled 
with  the  decoction  may  be  kept  continually  upon  it.  Some  put 
the  herbs  themselves  into  a flannel  bag,  and  apply  them  to  the 
part,  which  is  far  from  being  a bad  method.  These  continue 
longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the  decoction,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  part  equally  moist. 

In  all  obstructions  of  urine  the  body  ought  to  he  kept  open. 
Fhis  is  not  however  to  be  attempted  by  strong  purgatives,  but 
by  emollient  clysters,  or  gentle  infusions  of  senna  and  manna. 
Clysters  in  this  case  not  only  open  the  body,  hut  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  internal  fomentation,  and  greatly  assist  in  remov- 
ing the  spasms  of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

J he  tood  must  be  light,  and  taken  in  small  quantities. — 
I he  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decoctions  and  infusions  of 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marsh-mallow  roots,  lime-tree 
buds,  ike.  A tea-spoonful  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  or  a 
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dram  of  Castile  soap,  may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient’s 
drink;  and,  if  there  he  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  small 
gin  punch  without  acid. 

Persons  subject  to  a suppression  of  urine  ought  to  live  very 
temperate.  Their  diet  should  be  light,  and  their  liquor  dilut- 
ing. They  should  avoid  all  acids  and  austere  wines,  should 
take  sufficient  exercise,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  study  and  sedentary 
occupations. 


OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  small  stones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  discharged 
along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  §aid  to  be  affected  with  the 
gravel.  Jf  one  of  these  stones  happen  to  make  a lodgment  in 
the  bladder  for  some  time,  it  accumulates  fresh  matter,  and  at 
length  becomes  too  large  to  pass  off  with  the  urine.  In  this  case 
the  patient  is  said  to  have  the  stone. 

CAUSES. The  stone  and  gravel  may  be  occasioned  by 

high  living;  the  use  of  strong  astringent  wines;  a sedentary 
life ; lying  too  hot,  soft,  or  too  much  on  the  back  ; the  con- 
stant use  of  water  impregnated  with  earthy  or  stony  particles; 
aliments  of  an  astringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewise 
proceed  from  an  hereditary  disposition.  Persons  in  the  decline 
of  life,  and  those  who  have  been  much  afflicted  with  the  gout 
or  rheumatism,  are  most  liable  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS.^ Small  stones  or  gravel  in  the  kidneys 

occasion  pain  in  the  loins ; sickness  ; vomiting  ; and  sometimes 
bloody  urine.  When  the  stone  descends  into  the  ureter , and 
is  too  large  to  pass  along  with  ease,  all  the  above  symptoms  arc 
increased  ; the  pain  extends  towards  the  bladder  ; the  thigh  and 
leg  of  the  affected  side  are  benumbed  ; the  testicles  are  drawn 
upwards,  and  the  urine  is  obstructed. 

A stone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at  the  time, 
as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water  ; from  the  urine 
coming  away  by  drops,  or  stopping  suddenly  when  it  was  run- 
ning in  a full  stream  ; by  a violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  upon  motion,  especially  on  hoiseback,  or  in  a coach 
on  a rough  road;  from  a white,  thick,  copious,  stinking,  mu- 
cous sediment  in  the  urine  ; from  an  itching  in  the  top  of  the 
penis ; from  an  inclination  to  go  to  stool  during  the  discharge 
of  urine  ; from  the  patient’s  passing  his  urine  more  easily  when 
lying  than  in  an  erect  posture;  from  a kind  of  convulsive  mo- 
tion occasioned  by  the  sharp  pain  in  discharging  the  last  drops 
of  the  urine : and  lastly,  from  sounding  or  searching  with  the 
cathater. 
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REGIMEN. Person?  afflicted  with  the  gravel  or  stone 

should  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating  nature,  as  salt 
meats,  sour  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet  ought  chiefly  to  consist  of 
such  things  as  tend  to  promote  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  to 
keep  the  body  open.  Artichokes,  asparagus,  spinnage,  lettuce, 
paisley,  succory,  purslane,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  ra- 
dishes may  be  safely  eaten.  Onions,  leeks,  and  celery  are,  in 
this  case,  reckoned  medicinal.  The  most  proper  drinks  are 
whey,  butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-water;  decoctions 
or  infusions  of  the  roots  of  marsh-mallows,  parsley,  liquorice, 
or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  linseed,"  &cc.  If  the 
patient  has  been  accustomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink 
small  gin-punch  without  acid. 

Gentle  exercise  is  proper  ; but  violent  motion  is  apt  to  occa- 
sion bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore  advise  that  it  should 
be  taken  in  moderation.  Persons  afflicted  with  gravel  often 
pass  a great  number  of  stones  after  riding  on  horseback,  or  in 
a carriage  ; but  those  who  have  a stone  in  the  bladder  are  sel- 
dom able  to  bear  these  kinds  of  exercise.  Where  there  is  a 
hereditary  tendency  to  this  disease,  a sedentary  life  ought  never 
to  be  indulged.  Were  people  careful,  upon  the  first  symp- 
toms of  gravel,  to  observe  a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to 
take  sufficient  exercise,  it  might  often  be  ‘carried  off,  or,  at 
least,  prevented  from  increasing  ; but  if  the  same  course  which 
occasioned  the  disease  be  persisted  in,  it  cannot  fail  to  aggra- 
vate it. 

MEDICINE. In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the  gravel,  which 

is  commonly  occasioned  by  a stone  sticking  in  the  -ureter  or  some 
part  of  the  urinary  passages,  the  patient  must  be  bled,  warm  fo- 
mentations should  likewise  be  applied  to  the  part  affected,  emol- 
lient clysters  administered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors 
drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this  case  has  been  fully  pointed 
out  under  the  articles,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder , 
to  which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whytt  advises  patients  who  arc  subject  to  frequent  fits  of 
gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  stone  in  the  bladder,  to  drink 
every  morning,  two  or  three  hours  before  breakfast,  an  English 
pint  of  oyster  or  cockle-shell  lime-water.  The  doctor  very  justly 
observes,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  small  to  have 
any  sensible  effect  in  dissolving  a stone  in  the  bladder;  yet  it 
may  very  probably  prevent  its  growth. 

When  a stone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  doctor  recom- 
mends Alicant  soap,  and  oyster  or  cockle-shell  lime-water,* 
to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner:  The  patient  must  swal- 


* See  Appendix,  Lime  icater. 
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Jow  every  day,  in  any  form  that  is  least  disagreeable,  an  ounce 
of  the  internal  part  of  Alicant  soap,  and  drink  three  or  four 
English  pints  of  oyster  and  cockle-shell  lime-water.  The  soap 
js  to  be  divided  into  three  closes ; the  largest  to  be  taken  fasting 
in  the  morning  early  ; the  second  at  noon  ; and  the  third  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  drinking  above  each  dose  a large  draught  of  the 
lime-water ; the  remainder  of  which  he  may  take  any  time  be- 
twixt dinner  and  supper,  instead  of  other  liquors. 

1 he  patient  should  begin  with  a smaller  quantity  of  the 
lime-water  and  soap  than  that  mentioned  above ; at  first  an 
English  pint  of  the  former  and  three  drams  of  the  latter  may 
be  taken  daily.  This  quantity,  however,  be  may  increase  by 
degrees,  and  ought  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  these  medicines, 
especially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of  his  complaints,  for 
several  months  ; nay,  if  the  stone  be  very  large,  for  years. 
It.  may  likewise  be  proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  he  severely 
pained,  not  only  to  begin  with  the  soap  and  lime-water  in 
small  quantities,  but  to  take  the  second  or  third  lime-water 
instead  of  the  first.  However,  after  he  has  been  for  some  time 
accustomed  to  these  medicines,  lie  may  not  only  take  the  first 
water,  but,  if  he  finds  he  can  easily  bear  it,  heighten  its  dis- 
solving power  still  more  by  pouring  it  a second  time  on  fresh 
calcined  shells. 

I he  caustic  alkali,  or  soap-lees,  is  the  medicine  chiefly  in 
vogue  at  present  for  the  stone.  It  is  of  a very  acrid  nature, 
and  ought  therefore  to  he  given  in  some  gelatinous  or  mucila- 
ginous liquor;  as  veal  broth,  new  milk,  linseed- tea,  a solution 
of  gum  arabic,  or  a decoction  of  marsh-mallow  roots.  The 
patient  must  begin  with  small  doses  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or 
forty  drops,  and  increase  bj/  degrees,  as  far  as  the  stomach 
will  bear. 

.Ehe  caustic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
quic  k-lime  with  one  of  potashes,  and  suffering  them  to  stand  till 
the  lixivium  he  formed,  which  must  be  carefully  filtrated  before 
it  be  used.  If  the  solution  does  not  happen  readily,  a small 
quantity  of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

Though  the  soap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  most  powerful 
medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  for  the  stone; 
yet  there  are  some  things  of  a more  simple  nature,  which  in 
certain  cases,  are  found  to  he  beneficial,  and  therefore  deserve 
a trial.  An  infusion  of  the  seeds  of  damns  sj/lvcstris,  or  wilct 
carrot,  sweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found  to  give  con- 
siderable ease  in  cases  where  the  sromach  could  not  bear  any 
thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A decoction  of  raw  coffce-beriies 
taken  morning  and  evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  too 
ounces,  with  ten  drops  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  has  likewise 
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been  found  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities  of 
earthy  matter  in  flakes. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  shall  mention  is  the  ma 
ursi.  it  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both  for  the  grave! 
and  stone.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  in  all  respects,  inferior 
to  the  soap  and  lime-water;  but  is  less  disagreeable,  and  has 
frequently,  to  my  knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It 
is  generally  taken  in  powder  from  half  a dram  to  a whole  dram, 
two  or  three  times  a day.  It  mav  however  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  seven  or  eight  drams  a day,  with  great  safety  and 
good  effect. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES  OF  BLOOD. 

Spontaneous,  or  involuntary  discharges  of  blood,  often 
happen  from  various  parts  of  the  body.  These  however 
are  so  far  from  being  always  dangerous,  that  they  prove  often 
salutary.  When  such  discharges  are  critical,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  stopped.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  stop  them,  unless  they  be  so 
great  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life.  Most  people,  afraid  of 
the  smaller  discharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly 
immediately  to  the  use  of  styptic  and  astringent  medicines,  by 
which  means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  some  other  fatal 
disease,  is  occasioned,  which,  had  the  discharge  been  allowed  to 
go  on,  might  have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  discharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  pat  t of  the  body 
they  proceed,  must  not  be  stopped.  They  are  always  the  efforts 
of  Nature  to  relieve  herself,  and  fatal  diseases  have  often  been 
the  consequence  of  obstructing  them.  It  may  indeed  be  some- 
times necessary  to  check  the  violence  of  such  discharges  ; but 
even  this  requires  the  greatest  caution.  Instances  might  be  given 
where  the  stopping  of  a small  periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one 
of  the  fingers,  has  proved  fatal. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nose  is  very 
common.  Those  who  are  farther  advanced  in  years  are  more 
lia'ble  to  a haemoptoe,  or  discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs. 
After  the  middle  period  of  life,  hemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  most 
common,  and  in  the  decline  of  life,  discharges  cf  blood  from 
the  urinary  passages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from  very  differ- 
ent, and  often  from  quite  opposite,  causes.  Sometimes  they 
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are  owing  to  a particular  construction  of  the  body,  as  a san- 
guine temperament,  a laxity  of  the  vessels,  a plethoric  habit, 
&c.  At  other  times  they  proceed  from  a determination  of  the 
blood  towards  one  particular  part,  as  the  head,  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  &c.  They  may  likewise  proceed  from  an  in- 
flammatory disposition  of  the  blood,  in  which  case  there  is 
generally  some  degree  of  fever  ; this  likewise  happens  when 
the  flux  is  occasioned  by  an  obstructed  perspiration,  or  a stric- 
ture upon  the  skin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the 
system. 

But  a dissolved  state  of  the  blood  will  likewise  occasion 
haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the  dysentery,  the 
scurvy,  the  malignant  small-pox,  &c.  there  are  often  very 
great  discharges  of  blood  from  different  parts  of  the  body. — 
These  may  likewise  be  brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  use  of 
medicines  which  tend  to  dissolve  the  blood,  as  cantharides, 
the  volatile  alkaline  salts,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating 
quality  may  likewise  occasion  haemorrhages  ; as  also  strong 
purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  stimulates  the 
bowels. 

Violent  passions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will  likewise  have 
this  effect.  These  often  cause  bleeding  at  the  nose  ; and  I 
have  known  them  sometimes  occasion  an  haemorrhage  in  the 
brain.  Violent  efforts  of  the  body,  by  overstraining  or  hurt- 
ing the  vessels,  may  have  the  same  effect,  especially  when  the 
body  is  long  kept  in  an  unnatural  posture,  as  hanging  the  head 
very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  must  be  adapted  to  its  cause. 
When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a tendency  to 
inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle  purges  and  other  evacua- 
tions, will  be  necessary.  It  will  likewise  be  proper  for  the 
patient  in  this  case  to  live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to 
avoid  all  strong  liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or 
stimulating  quality.  The  body  should  be  kept  cool,  and  the 
mind  easy. 

Wiie  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or  dissolved  state 
of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live  chiefly  upon  acrid  fruits, 
■with  milk,  and  vegetables  of  a nourishing  nature,  as  sago, 
salep,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  wine  diluted  witli  water,  and 
sharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  spirits  of  vi- 
triol. The  best  medicine  in  this  case  is  tire  Peruvian  baik, 
which  may  be  taken  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effect  of  acrid  food,  or  of 
strong  stimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  soft 
and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient  may  likewise  take  fre- 
5 F f 
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- quently  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Locatelli’s  balsam,  or 
the  same  quantity  of  spermaceti. 

When  an  obstructed  perspiration,  or  a stricture  upon  any 
part  of  the  system,  is  the  cause  of  an  hzemorrhage,  it  may  be 
removed  by  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing 
the  extremities  in  warm  water,  &c. 


OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  commonly  preceded  by  some  degree 
of  quickness  of  the  pulse,  flushing  in  theftce,  pulsation  of  the 
temporal  arteries,  heaviness  in  the  head,  dimness  of  the  sight, 
heat  and  itching  of  the  nostrils,  &cc. 

To  persons  who  abound  with  blood  this  discharge  is  very 
salutai y.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head-ache,  a phrenzv, 
and  even  an  epilepsy.  In  fevers  where  there  is  a great  deter- 
irunation  of  blood  towards  the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmost  service. 
It  isjikewise  beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and  spleen 
and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatism.  In  all  diseases  where 
bleeding  is  necessary,  a spontaneous  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  nose  is  of  much  more  service  than  the  same  quantity  let  with 

In  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose,  the  great  point  is  to 
determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  stopped  or  nor.  It  is  a com- 
mon pi  active  to  stop  the  bleeding,  without  considering  whether 
it  be  a disease,  or  the  cure  of  the  disease.  This  conduct 
proceeds  fi om  fear ; but  it  has  often  bad,  and  sometimes  fatal 
consequences. 

When  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  happens  in  an  in- 
flammatory disease,  there  is  always  reason  to  believe  that  it  mav 
prove  salutary;  and  therefore  it  should  be  suffered  to  go  on,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  persons  in  perfect  health,  who  are  full 
of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  he  suddenly  stopped  ; especially  if 
the  symptoms  of  plethora,  mentioned  above,  have  preceded  it. 
In  this  case  it  cannot  be  stopped  without  risking  the  patient’s 
life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nose  relieves  any  bad  symp- 
tom, and  does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life, 
it  ought  not  to  be  stopped.  But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or 
continues  till  the  pulse  becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  ter 
grow  cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  sick, 
or  faint,  it  must  be  immediately  stopped. 

for  this  purpose  the  patient  should  be  set  nearly  upright, 
vwth  ins  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  legs  immersed  in  watet 
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about  the  warmth  of  new-milk.  His  hands  ought  likewise  to 
be  put  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little 
tighter  than  usu&l.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about 
the  place  where  they  are  usually  made  for  bleeding,  and  with 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  tightness.  These  must  gradually  be 
slackened  as  the  blood  begins  to  stop,  and  removed  entirely  as 
soon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  nostrils  will  stop  the  bleeding. 
When  this  does  not  succeed,  dossils  of  lint  dipped  in  strong 
spirits  of  wine,  may  be  put  up  the  nostrils,  or  if  that  cannot 
be  had,  they  may  be  dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  dissolved 
in  water  may  likewise  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or  a tent  dipped 
in  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a 
powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  white  sugar,  burnt  alum,  and 
white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  nostril  from  whence  the  blood 
issues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  use  here,  as. they  have 
seldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not  however  be  amiss  to  give 
the  patient  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  salt,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  manna,  dissolved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley- 
water.  This  may  be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated  if  it 
does  not  operate  in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  giains  of  nitre 
may  be  taken  in  a glass  of  cold  water  and  vinegar  every  hour, 
or  oftcner,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  If  a stronger  medicine 
be  necessary,  a tea-cupful  of  the  tincture  of  roses,  with  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  of  the  small  spirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every 
hour.  When  these  things  cannot  he  had,  the  patient  may  drink 
water,  with  a little  common  salt  in  it,  or  equal  parts  of  water 
and  vinegar. 

If  the  genitals  be  immersed  for  some  time  in  cold  water,  it 
will  generally  stop  a bleeding  at  the  nose.  I have  seldom  known 
this- fail. 

Sometimes  when  the  bleeding  is  stopped  outwardly,  it  conti- 
nues inwardly.  This  is  very  troublesome,  and  requires  particular 
attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  suffocated  with  the  blood, 
especially  if  he  falls  asleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after 
losing  a great  quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  suffocation  from  the  blood 
getting  into  his  throat,  the  passages  may  he  stopped  by  drawing 
threads  up  the  nostrils,  and  bringing  them  out  at  the  mouth, 
then  fastening  pledgets  or  small  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  ex- 
tremities; afterwards  drawing  them  back  and  tying  them  on  the 
outside  with  a sufficient  degree  of  tightness. 

After  the  bleeding  is  stopped,  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept 
as  easy  and  quiet  as  possible.  He  should  hot  pick  his  nose. 
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nor  take  away  the  tents  or  cloned  blood,  till  they  fall  off  of 
their  own  accord,  and  should  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  frequent  bleeding  at  the  nose 
ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water,  and  to  keep  them 
■warm  and  dry.  They  ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their 
necks,  to  keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  erect  postureas  possible, 
and  never  to  view  any  object  obliquely.  If  they  have  too  much 
blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is 
the  safest  way  to  lessen  it. 

But  when  the  disease  proceeds  from  a thin  dissolved  state  of 
the  blood,  the  diet  should  be  rich  and  nourishing  ; as  strong 
broths  and  jellies,  sago-gruel  with  wine  and  sugar,  &c.  Infu- 
sions of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  ought  likewise  to  be  taken 
and  persisted  in  for  a considerable  time. 


OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  vessels  is  called 
the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  vessels  only  swell,  and  discharge 
no  blood,  but  are  exceeding  painful,  the  disease  is  called  the 
blind  piles. 

Persons  of  a loose  spungy  fibre,  of  a bulky  size,  who  live 
high,  and  lead  a sedentary  inactive  lite,  are  most  subject  to 
this  disease.  It  is  often  owing  to  a hereditary  disposition.— 
Where  this  is  the  case,  it  attacks  persons  more  early  in  life  than 
when  it  is  accidental.  Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women, 
especially  those  ot  a sanguine  plethoric  habit,  or  of  a melancholy 
disposition. 

The  piles  may  be  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  blood,  by  strong 
aloetic  puigcs,  high-seasoned  food,  drinking  great  quantities  of 
sweet  wines,  the  neglect  ot  bleeding,  or  other  customary  eva- 
cuations, much  riding,  great  costivencss,  or  any  thing  that  oc- 
casions haid  or  difficult  stools.  Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent 
passions,  will  likewise  occasion  the  piles.  I have  often  known 
them  brought  on  by  cold,  especially  about  the  seat.  A pair  of 
thin  breeches  will  excite  the  disorder  in  a person  who  is  subject 
to  it,  and  sometimes  even  in  those  who  never  had  it  before. — 
Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be  treated  as 
a disease.  It  is  even  more  salutary  than  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
and  often  prevents  or  carries  off  diseases.  It  is  peculiarly 
beneficial  in  the  gout,  rheumatism,  asthma,  and  hypochondri- 
acal complaints,  and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  iufiam- 
jnatory  fevers. 
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In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  must  be  had  to 
his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  strength,  and  manner  of  living. 
A discharge  which  might  be  excessive  and  prove  hurtful  to 
one,  may  be  very  moderate,  and  even  salutary  to  another. 
1 hat  only  is  to  be  esteemed  dangerous  which  continues  too 
Jong,  and  is  in  such  quantity  as  to  waste  the  patient’s  strength, 
hurt  the  digestion,  nutrition,  and  other  functions  necessary  to 
life 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  discharge  must  be  checked  by  a 
propei  regimen,  and  astringent  medicines.  The  DIET  must 
be  cool  but  nourishing,  consisting  chiefly  of  hiead,  milk,  cool- 
ing vegetables,  and  bioths.  The  DRINK  may  be  chalybeate 
water,  orange-whey,  decoctions  or  infusions  of  the  astringent 
and  mucilaginous  plants,  as  the  tormentii  root,  bistort,  the 
marsh-mallow  roots,  &cc. 

Old  conserve  of  red  roses  is  a very  good  medicine  in  this  case. 
It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  of  an 
ounce  three  or  four  times  a day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great 
repute,  owing  to  its  being  seldom  taken  in  such  great  quantity 
as  to  produce  any  effects  ; but  when  taken  as  here  directed,  and 
duly  persisted  in,  I have  known  it  perform  very  extraordinary 
cures  in  violent  haemorrhages,  especially  when  assisted  by  the 
tincture  of  roses  ; a tea-cuplul  of  which  may  be  taken  about  an 
hour  after  every  dose  of  the  conserve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewise  proper  in  this  case,  both  as  a 
strengthener  and  astringent.  Half  a dram  of  it  may  be  taken  in 
a glass  of  red  wine,  sharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  sometimes  periodical,  and  return  regu- 
laily  once  a month,  or  once  in  three  weeks.  In  this  case  thev 
are  always  to  be  considered  as  a salutary  discharge,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  stopped.  Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by 
stopping  a periodical  discharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins. 

In  the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  use.  The  diet 
must  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and  diluting.  It  is 
likewise  necessaiy  that  the  body  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may 
be  done  by  small  doses  of  the  flowers  of  brimstone  and  cream 
of  tartar.  These  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  anti  a tea- 
spoonful taken  two  or  three  times  a day,  or  oftener  if  necessary. 
Or  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  of  brimstone  and  half  an  ounce  of 
purified  nitre  may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the 
lenitive  electuary,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a day. 

Emollient  clysters  are  here  likewise  beneficial  ; bur  there  is 
sometimes  such  an  abstriction  of  the  anus,  that  they  cannot  be 
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thrown  up.  In  this  case  I have  known  a vomit  have  a very 
good  effect.' 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  swelled,  but  dis- 
charge nothing,  the  patient  must  sit  over  the  steams  of  warm 
water.  He  may  likewise  apply  a linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm 
spirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk, 
or  of  leeks  fried  with  butter.  If  these  do  not  produce  a discharge, 
and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  must  be  applied  as  near  them 
as  possible,  or,  if  they  will  fix  upon  the  piles  themselves,  so  much 
the  better.  When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened 
with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very  easy,  and  is  attended  with 
ho  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications  are  re- 
commended in  the  piles  ; but  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  effects  from  these  worth  mentioning.  Their  principal  use 
is  to  keep  the  part  moist,  which  may  be  done  a*  well  by  a soft 
poultice,  or  an  emollient  cataplasm.  When  the  pain  however 
is  very  great,  a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of  emollient  oint- 
ment, and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  beat  up  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be  applied. 


SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

W e mean  to  treat  here  of  that  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
lungs  only  which  is  called  an  hannoptoe , or  spitting  of  blood. 
Persons  of  a slender  make,  and  a lax  fibre,  who  have  long 
necks  and  strait  breasts,  are  most  liable  to  this  disease.  It  is 
most  common  in  the  spring,  and  generally  attacks  people  before 
they  arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a 
common  observation,  that  those  who  have  been  subject  to 
bleeding  at  the  nose  when  young,  are  afterwards  most  liable  to 
an  haemoptoe. 

CAUSES. An  htemoptoe-  may  proceed  from  excess  of 

blood,  from  a peculiar  weakness  of  the  lungs,  or  a bad  con- 
formation of  the  breast.  It  is  often  occasioned  by  excessive 
drinking,  running,  wrestling,  singing,  or  speaking  aloud.  Such 
as  have  weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  that 
organ,  as  they  value  life.  They  should  likewise  guard  against 
violent  passions,  excessive  drinking,  and  every  tiling  that  occa- 
sions a rapid  circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  disease  may  likewise  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  lungs. 
These  may  either  be  received  fiom  without,  or  they  may  be 
occasioned  by  hard  bodies  getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  so 
falling  down  upon  the  lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender  organ. 
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The  obstiuction  of  any  customary  evacuation  may  occasion  a 
spitting  of  blood  ; as  the  neglect  of  bleeding  or  purging  at  the 
usual  seasons,  the  stoppage  of  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the 
menses  in  women,  &c.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  a poly- 
pus, schirrous  concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obstructs  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the  effect 
of  a long  and  violent  cough  ; in  which  case  it  is  generally  the 
forerunner  of  a consumption.  A violent  degree  of  cold  sud- 
denly applied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body  will  occasion  an 
hiemoptoe.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  breathing  air 
which  is  too  much  rarefied  to  be  able  property  to  expand  the 
lungs.  This  is  often  the  case  with  those  who  work  in  hot 
places,  as  furnaces,  glass-houses,  or  the  like.  It  may  likewise 
happen  to  such  as  ascend  to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as 
the  peak  of  Teneriff,  Sec. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  considered  as  a pri- 
mary disease.  It  is  often  only  a symptom,  and  in  some  dis- 
eases not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is  the  case  in  pleurisies, 
peripneumonies,  and  sundry  other  fevers.  In  a dropsy,  scurvy, 

or  consumption,  it  is  a bad  symptom,  and  shews  that  the  lungs 
are  ulcerated.  b 

TOMS.  Spitting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded 
bv  a sense  of  weight,  and  oppression  of  the  breast,  a dry 
tickling  cough,  hoarseness,  and  a difficulty  of  breathing. 
Sometimes  it  is  ushered  in  with  shivering,  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities costiveness,  great  lassitude,  flatulence,  pain  of  the 
back  and  loins,  See.  As  these  shew  a general  stricture  upon 
the  vessels,  and  a tendency  of  the  blood  to  inflammation,  they 
are  commonly  the  forerunners  of  a very  copious  discharge. 

e above  symptoms  do  not  attend  a discharge  of  blood  from 
the. gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  these  may  always  be 
distinguished  from  an  haemoptoe.  Sometimes  the  blood  that 
is  spit  up  is  thin,'  and  of  a florid  red  colour;  and  at  other 
times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark  or  blackish  colour  : nothing 
however  can  be  inferred  from  this  circumstance,  but  that  the 

...  longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  breast  before  it 

was  discharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a strong  healthy  person,  of  a sound 
constitution,  is  not  very  dangerous  ; but  when  it  attacks  the 
temler  and  delicate,  or  persons  of  a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with 
difficulty  removed.  When  it  proceeds  from  a schirrus  or 
polypus  of  the  lungs,  it  is  had.  The  danger  is  greater  when 
the  discharge  proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a large  vessel  than 
ot  a^  small  one.  When  the  extravasated  blood  is  not  spit 
P*  ut  oc  ges'  in  the  In  east,  it  corrupts,  and  greatly  increases 
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the  danger.  When  the  blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the 
lungs,  it  is  generally  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool  and 

easy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body  or  quickens  the  circu- 
lation, increases  the  danger.  The  mind  ought  likewise  to  be 
soothed,  and  every  occasion  of  exciting  the  passions  avoided. 
The  diet  should  be  soft,  cooling,  and  slender  ; as  lice  boiled 
with  milk,  small  broths,  barley-gruels,  panado,  See.  The 
diet,  in  this  case,  can  scarce  be  too  low.  Even  wa:er-gruel 
is  sufficient  to  support  the  patient  for  some  days.  All  strong 
liquors  must  be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and 
water,  barley-water,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  such  like.  Every 
thing  however  should  be  drank  cold,  and  in  small  quantities  at 
a time.  He  should  observe  the  strictest  silence,  or  at  least  speak 
with  a very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE. This,  like  the  other  involuntary  discharges 

of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  suddenly  stopped  by  astringent  medi- 
cines. More  mischief  is  often  done  by  these  than  if  it  were  suf- 
fered to  go  on.  It  may  however  proceed  so  far  as  to  weaken  the 
patient,  and  even  endanger  his  life,  in  which  case  proper  means 
must  be  used  for  restraining  it. 

The  body  should  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative  diet ; as 
roasted  apples,  stewed  prunes,  &c.  If  these  should  not  have 
the  effect,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  lenitive  electuary  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  as  is  found  necessary.  If  the  bleeding 
proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  as 
directed  for  the  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverish,  bleeding  and  small  doses  of 
nitre  will  be  of  use;  a scruple  or  half  a dram  of  nitre  may  he 
taken  into  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a day.  His 
drink  may  likewise  be  sharpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon, 
or  a few  drops  of  the  spirit  of  vitriol ; or  he  may  take  frequently 
a cup  of  the  tincture  of  roses. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water,  has  likewise 
a very  good  effect  in  this  disease.  Opiates  too  are  sometimes 
beneficial  ; but  these  must  be  administered  with  caution.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley- 
water  twice  a day,  and  continued  for  some  time,  provided  they 
be  found  beneficial. 

The  conserve  of  roses  is  likewise  a very  good  medicine  in 
this  case,  provided  it  be  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  long 
cough  persisted  in.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three 
or  four  ounces  a day;  and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a 
enough,  it  should  be  made  into  an  electuary  with  balsamic  syrup, 
and  a little  of  the  syrup  of  poppies. 
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If  stronger  astringents  be  necessary,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a elass  of  water 
three  our  four  times  a day.  6 

Those  who  are  subject  to  frequent  returns  of  this  disease, ' 
should  avoid  all  excess.  Their  diet  should  be  light  and  cool, 
consisting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them 
beware  of  vigorous  efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of 
the  mind. 


VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  so  common  as  the  other  discharges  of  blood  which 
have  already  been  mentioned  ; but  it  is  very  dangerous,  and  re- 
quires particular  attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain  of  the  sto- 
mach, sickness  and  nausea;  and  is  accompanied  with  great 
anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting  fits. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  periodical ; in  which  case  it  is  less 
dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an  obstruction  of  the  menses 
in  women  ; and  sometimes  from  the  stopping  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal flux  in  men.  It  may  be  occasioned  by  any  thing  that 
greatly  stimulates  or  wounds  the  stomach,  as  strong  vomits  or 
purges,  acrid  poisons,  sharp  or  hard  substances  taken  into  the 
stomach,  &c.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  obstructions  in  the  liver, 
the  spleen,  or  some  of  the  other  viscera.  It  may  likewise  pro- 
ceed from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruises,  or  from  any  of 
the  causes  which  produce  inflammation. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  disease  arises  from  the 
extravasated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels,  and  becoming  putrid, 
by  which  means  a dysentery  or  putrid  fever  may  be  occasioned. 

I he  best  way  of  preventing  this,  is  (o  keep  the  body  gently 
open,  by  frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clysters.  Purges 
must  not  be  given  till  the  discharge  is  stopt,  otherwise  they 
will  irritate  the  stomach,  and  increase  the  disorder.  All  the 
ood  and  drink  must  be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in 
snia  quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has  sometimes 
^proved  a remedy,  but  it  will  succeed  better,  when  sharpened 
with  the  spirits  of  vitriol.  When  there  are  signs  of  an  inflam- 
mation  bleeding  may  be  necessary,  but  the  patient’s  weakness 
wi  seldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of  use  ; but  they  must 
be  given  in  very  small  doses,  as  four  or  five  drops  of  liquid  lau- 
danum twice  or  thrice  a day.  1 

After  the  discharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  generally  troubled 
T . gripes,  occasioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the  blood  lodged  in 
tne^ intestines,  gentle  purges  will  be  necessary. 

Gg 
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OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  occasioned  by  their  being  either  enlarged,  broken  or 
eroded.  It  is  more  or  less  dangerous  according  to  the  different 
circumstances  which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  suddenly  without  interruption 
and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kidneys  ; but  if  the 
blood  be  in  small  quantity,  of  a dark  colour,  and  emitted 
with  heat  and  pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds 
from  the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine  is  occasioned  by  a 
rough  stone  descending  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which 
wounds  the  ureters , it  is  attended  with  a sharp  pain  in  the  back, 
and  difficulty  of  making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder 
are  hurt  by  a stone,  and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  at- 
tended with  the  most  acute  pain,  and  a previous  stoppage  of 
urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  falls,  blows, 
the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard  riding,  or  any 
violent  motion.  It  may  also  proceed  from  ulcers  or  erosions 
of  the  bladder,  from  a stone  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  from 
violent  purges,  or  sharp  diuretic  medicines,  especially  can- 
tharides. 

Bloodv  urine  is  always  attended  with  some  degree  of  danger; 
but  it  is  peculiarly  so  when  mixed  with  purulent  matter,  as  this 
shews  an  ulcer  somewhere  in  the  urinary  passages.  Sometimes 
this  discharge  proceeds  from  excess  of  blood,  in  which  case  it  is 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a salutary  evacuation  than  a disease. 
If  the  discharge  however  be  very  great,  it  may  waste  the  pa- 
tient’s strength,  and  occasion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a dropsy,  or 
a consumption,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  disorder  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
different  causes  from  which  it  pruceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a stone  in  the  bladder,  the  cure  depends 
upon  an  operation  ; a description  of  which  would  be  foreign  to 
our  purpose. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, bleeding  will  be  necessary.  The  body  must  likewise 
be  kept  open  by  emollient  clysters,  or  cooling  purgative  medi- 
cines ; as  cream  of  tartar,  rhubarb,  manna,  or  small  doses  of 
lenitive  electuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a dissolved  state  of  the 
blood,  it  is  commonly  the  symptom  of  some  malignant  disease  ; 
as  the  small-pox,  a putrid  fever,  or  the  like.  In  this  case  the 
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patient’s  life  depends  on  the  liberal  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
acids,  as  has  already  been  shewn. 

When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  must  be  cool,  and  his  drink  of  a soft, 
healing,  balsamic  quality,  as  decoctions  of-  marsh- mallow  roots 
with  liquorice,  solutions  and  gum  arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces 
of  marsh-mallow  roots,  and  halt  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may 
be  boiled  in  two  English  quarts  of  water  to  one  ; two  ounces  of 
gum  arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre,  may  be  dissolved 
in  the  strained  liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five 
times  a day. 

The  early  use  of  astringents  in  this  disease  has  often  bad 
consequences.  When  the  flux  is  stopped  too  soon,  the  gru- 
mous  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the  vessels,  may  produce 
inflammations,  abscess,  and  ulcers.  If  however  the  case  be 
urgent,  or  the  patient  seems  to  suffer  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
gentle  astringents  may  be  necessaay.  In  this  case  the  patient 
may  take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime-water,  with  half  an  ounce 
of  the  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark  three  times  a day. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX. 

This  disease  prevails  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  It  is  most 
common  in  marshy  countries,  where,  after  hot  and  dry  sum- 
mers, it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic.  Persons  are  most  liable  to 
it  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  night-air,  or  who  live  in  places 
where  the  air  is  confined  and  unwholesome.  Hence  it  often 
proves  fatal  in  camps,  on  shipboard,  in  jails,  hospitals,  and  such 
like  places. 

CAUSES. The  dysentery  may  be  occasioned  by  any 

thing  that  obstructs  the  perspiration,  or  renders  the  humours 
putrid  ; as  damp  beds,  wet"  clothes,  unwholesome  diet,  air, 
&c.  But  it  is  most  frequently  communicated  by  infection.  Phis 
ought  to  make  people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near  such 
persons  as  labour  under  the  disease.  Even  the  smell  of  the 
patient’s  excrements  has  been  known  to  communicate  the 
infection. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the  belly, 

attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a constant  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  stool,  and  generally  less  or  more  blood  in  the 
stools.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  chillness,  loss  of 
strength,  a quick  pulse,  great  thirst,  and  an  inclination  to  vo- 
mit. The  stools  are  at  first  greasy  or  frothy,  afterwards  they 
are  streaked  with  blood,  and,  at  last,  have  frequently  the 
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appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed  with  small  filaments  resem- 
bling bits  of  skin.  Worms  are  sometimes  passed  both  up- 
wards and  downwards  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 
When  the  patient' goes  to  stool,  he  feels  a bearing  down,  as  if 
the  whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and  sometimes  a part  of 
the  intestine  is  actually  protruded,  which  proves  exceeding 
troublesome,  especially  in  children.  Flatulency  is  likewise 
a troublesome  symptom,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the 
disease. 

This  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  a dianhos  or  loose- 
ness, by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  the  blood  which 
generally  appears  in  the  stools.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
cholera  morbus  by  its  not  being  attended  with  such  violent  and 
frequent  fits  of  vomiting,  &cc. 

When  the  dysentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate,  or  such 
as  have  been  wasted  by  the  gout,  the  scurvy,  or  other  linger- 
ing diseases,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Vomiting  and  hiccup- 
ing  are  bad  signs,  as  they  shew  an  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach. When  the  stools  are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceed- 
ing disagreeable  cadaverous  smell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as 
it  shews  the  disease  to  be  of  a putrid  kind.  It  is  an  unfavour- 
able symptom  when  clysters  are  immediately  returned;  but 
still  more  so,  when  the  passage  is  so  obstinately  shut,  that  they 
cannot  be  injected.  A feeble  pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
with  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  convulsions,  are  signs  of 
approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in  this 

disease  than  cleanliness.  It  contributes  greatly  to  the  recovery 
of  the  patient,  and  no  less  to  the  safety  of  such  as  attend 
him.  In  all  contagious  diseases  the  danger  is  increased,  and 
the  infection  spread,  by  the  neglect  of  cleanliness;  but  in 
none  more  than  this  Every  thing  about  the  patient  should 
be  frequently  changed.  The  excrements  should  never  be  suf- 
fered to  continue  in  his  chamber,  but  removed  immediately, 
and  buried  under  ground.  A constant  stream  of  fresh  air 
should  be  admitted  into  the  chamber ; and  it  ought  fiequently 
to  be  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  some  other 
strong  acid. 

The  patient  must  not  be  discouraged,  but  his  spirits  kept  up 
in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to  render  any  putrid 
disease  mortal,  than  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  sick. 
All  diseases  of  this  nature  have  a tendency  to  sink  and  depress 
the  spirits,  and  when  that  is  increased  by  fears  and  alarms  from 
those  whom  the  patient  believes  to  be  persons  of  skill,  it  cannot 
fail  to  have  the  worst  effects. 
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A flannel  waistcoat  worn  next  the  skin  has  often  a very  good 
effect  in  a dysentery.  This  promotes  the  perspiration  without 
over-heating  the  body.  Great  caution  however  is  necessary 
in  leaving  it  off.  1 have  often  known  a dysentery  brought 
on  by  imprudently  throwing  off  a flannel  waistcoat  before  the 
season  was  sufficiently  warm.  For  whatever  purpose  this  piece 
of  dress  is  worn,  it  should  never  be  left  off  but  in  a warm 
season. 

In  this  disease  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
patient’s  diet.  Flesh,  fish,  and  every  thing  that  has  a tenden  y 
to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the  stomach,  must  be  abstained  from. 
Apples  boiled  in  milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 

broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may  be  ear. 

Gelatinous  broth  not  only  answers  the  purpose  of  food,  but 
likewise  of  medicine.  I have  often  known  dysenteries,  which 
were  not  of  a putrid  nature,  cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medi- 
cines had  proved  ineffectual.* 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dysentery,  which 
may  be  used  by  such  as  cannot  take  the  broth  mentioned  above 
is  made  by  boiling  a few  handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth* 
for  six  or  seven  hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  starch.  Two 
or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down,  and  boiled 
in  such  a quantity  of  new  milk  and  water  as  to  be  of  the  thick- 
ness of  pap.  This  may  be  sweetened  to  the  patient’s  taste,  and 
taken  for  his  ordinary  food.f 


* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fheep’s  head  and  feet  with  the 
fkin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a hot  iron.  Afterwards  to  boil 
them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly.  A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added  to 
give  the  broth  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patiei>t  may  take  a little  of  it  warm 
with  toafted  bread,  ihree  or  four  times  a- day  A clyfter  of  it  may  likewife  be 
given  twice  a-day  Such  as  cannot  ufe  the  broth  made  in  this  way,  may  have  the 
head  and  feet  (kinned  ; but  we  have  reafon  to  bel  eve  that  this  hurt*  the  medicine. 
It  is  not  our  bufinefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine, 
otherwife  this  might  be  fhewn  to  poflef*  virtues  everyway  Anted  to  the  cure  of  a 
dy fentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a putrid  ftate  of  the  humours.  One  thing 
we  know,  which  is  preferable  to  all  reafoning,  that  whole  families  have  been 
cured  by  it,  after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will  however 
be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  before  he 
begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewife  be  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for 
a conAderable  time,  and  to  make  it  the  principal  food. 

+ The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profefTor1  of  medicine  in  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this  food  in  his  public  lectures  with 
great  encomiums.  He  directed  it  to  be  made  by  tying  a pound  or  two  of  the 
fined  flour,  as  tight  as  poflible,  in  a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  ficquently  in- 
water, and  to  dridge  the  outfide  with  flour  till  a cake  or  cruft  was  formed  around, 
it,  which  prevents  the  water' from  foaking  into  it  while  boiling  It  is  then  to  be 
boiled  till  it  becomes  a hard  dry  mafs,  as  directed  above  This,  when  mixed 
with  milk  and  water,  will  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  oifood,  but  may  likewife 
be  given  in  clyfters.  ’ 
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In  a putrid  dysentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  eat  freely 
of  most  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit;  as  apples,  grapes,  currant- 
berries,  strawberries,  &c.  These  may  either  be  eat  raw  or 
boiled,  with  or  without  milk,  as  the  patient  chooses.  The  pre- 
judice against  fruit  in  this  disease  is  so  great,  that  many  believe 
it  to  be  the  common  cause  of  dysenteries.  This  however  is  an 
egregious  mistake.  Both  reason  and  experience  shew,  that  good 
fruit  is  one  of  the  best  medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  the  dysentery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every  respect  calcu- 
lated to  counteract  that  tendency  to  putrefaction,  from  whence 
the  most  dangerous  kind  of  dysentery  proceeds.  The  patient  in 
such  a case  ought  therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as 
he  pleases,  provided  it  be  good.* 

The  most  proper  drink  in  this  disorder  is  whey.  The  dy- 
sentery has  often  been  cured  by  the  use  of  clear  whey  alone. 
It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink,  and  in  form  of  clyster.  When 
whey  cannot  be  had,  barley-water  sharpened  with  cream  of  tar- 
tar may  be  drank,  or  a decoction  of  barley  and  tamarinds ; two 
ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be  boiled  in  two 
English  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel,  or 
water  wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched,  are  all 
very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camomile  tea,  if  the 
stomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both 
strengthens  the  stomach,  and  by  its  antisceptic  quality  tends  to 
prevent  a mortification  of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  disease  it  is 

always  necessary  to  cleanse  the  first  passage*.  For  this  purpose 
a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  must  be  given,  and  wrought  off  with 
weak  camomile-tea.  Strong  vomits  are  seldom  necessary  here. 
A scruple,  or  at  most  half  a dram  of  ipecacuanha,  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  for  an  adult,  and  sometimes  a very  few  grains 
will  suffice.  The  day  after  the  vomit,  half  a dram,  or  two 
scruples  of  rhubarb,  must  be  taken.  This  dose  may  be  re- 
peated every  other  day  for  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards 


* I lately  Taw  a young  man  who  had  been  feieed  with  a dyfen  ery  in  North 
America.  Many  tbing<  had  been  tried  there  for  his  relief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At 
length,  tired  out  with  difappointments  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  fkin  and 
bone,  he  came  over  to  Britain,  rather  with  a view  to  die  among  his  relations  than 
with  any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  taking  fundfy  medicines  he  e with  no  better 
fucce.fs  than  abroad.  I advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe  of  drugs,  and  to  truft 
entirely  to  a die  of  milk  and  frui  s,  with  gentle  exercife  Strawberries  was  the 
only  fruit  hr  could  procure  at  that  feafon.  Thefe  he  eat  with  milk  twice,  and 
fomet  mes  thrice  n-day.  The  confequence  was  that  in  a fhorttime  h's  ffools  were 
reduced  from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a day,  to  three  or  four,  and  fometimes  not 
fo  many.  He  uftd  the  other  fruits  as  they  came  in,  and  was,  in  a few  weelcs,  fo 
we  1 as  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country  where  I was,  with  a vi«w  to  return  t» 
America. 
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small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  for  some  time.  Two 
or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table-spoonful 
of  the  syrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three  times  a-day. 

These  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prescribed  above,  will 
often  be  sufficient  to  effect  a cure.  Should  it  however  happen 
otherwise,  the  following  astringent  medicines  may  be  used. 

A clyster  of  starch  or  fat  mutton-brorh,  with  thirty  or  forty 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  administered  twice  a-day. 
At  the  &ine  time  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  gum  tragacanth,  may  be  dissolved  in  an  English  pint  of 
barley-water,  over  a slow  fire,  and  a table-spoonful  of  it  taken 
every  hour. 

If  these  have  the  desired  effect,  the  patient  may  take,  four 
times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  the  Japonic  con- 
fection, drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful  of  the  decoction  of 
logwood.* 

Persons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  disease  are  very  liable  to 
suffer  a relapse , to  prevent  which,  great  circumspection  with 
respect  to  diet  is  necessary.  The  patient  must  abstain  from  all 
fermented  liquors,  except  now'and  then  a glass  of  good  wine; 
but  he  must  drink  no  kind  of  malt  liquor.  He  should  likewise 
abstain  fiom  animal  food,  as  fish  and  flesh,  and  live  principally 
upon  mi!k  and  vegetables. 

Gentle  exeiciseand  wholesome  air  are  likewise  of  importance. 
The  patient  should  go  to  the  countiy  as  soon  as  his  strength 
will  permit,  and  should  take  exercise  daily  on  horseback,  or  in 
a carriage.  He  may  likewise  use  bitters  infused  in  wine  or 
brandy,  and  may  drink  twice  a day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  new-milk. 

When  dysenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend  a strict  at- 
tention to  cleanliness,  a spare  use  of  animal  food,  and  the  free 
use  of  sound  ripe  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  1 he  night-air 
is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  all  communication  with  the  sick. 
Bad  smells  are  likewise  to  be  shunned,  especially  those  which 
arise  from  putrid  animal  substances.  "T  he  office-houses  where 
the  sick  go  are  careiully  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dysentery  appear,  the  pa- 
tient ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  to  go  to  bed,  and 
drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor,  to  promote  a sweat. 
This  with  a dose  or  two  of  rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would 
often  carry  off  the  disease.  In  countries  where  dysenteries 
prevail,  we  would  advise  such  as  are  liable  to  them,  to  take 
either  a vomit  or  a purge  every  spring  or  autumn,  as  a pre- 
ventive. 


* See  Appendix,  Decoction  of  Logwood. 
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There  are  sundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  a*  the  LIEN- 
TERY  and  CCELIAC  PASSION,  which,  though  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  dysentery,  yet  merit  consideration.  These  dis- 
eases generally  proceed  from  a relaxed  state  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  which  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  the  food  passes 
through  them  without  almost  any  sensible  alteration ; and  the 
patient  dies  merely  for  want  of  nourishment. 

When  the  lientery  or  cceliac  passion  succeed  a dysentery, 
they  often  prove  fatal.  They  are  always  dangerous  in  old  age, 
especially  when  the  constitution  has  been  broken  by  excess  or 
acute  diseases.  If  the  stools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude, 
the  thirst  great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the 
face  marked  with  spots  of  different  colours,  the  danger  is  very 
great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the  same  as  in  the 
dysentery.  In  all  obstinate  fluxes  of  the  belly,  the  cure  must  be 
attempted,  by  first  clearing  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  gentle 
vomits  and  purges.  Afterwards  such  a diet  as  has  a tendency  to 
heal  and  strengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates  and  astringent  me- 
dicines, will  generally  perfect  the  cure. 

The  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  a TENESMUS, 
or  frequent  desire  of  going  to  stool.  This  disease  resembles  the 
dysentery  so  much,  both  in  its  symptoms  and  method  of  cure, 
that  we  think  it  needless  to  insist  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH, 

ACHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different  causes,  and 
may  affect  any  part  of  the  body  ; but  we  shall  point  out 
those  only  which  occur  most  frequently,  and  are  attended  with 
the  greatest  danger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  slight,  and  affects  a particular  part  of 
the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia ; when  the  whole  head  is 
affected,  cephalcea  ; and  when  on  one  side  only,  hemicrania. 
A fixed  pain  in  the  forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the 
end  of  the  thumb,  is  called  the  clavis  hystericus. 

There  are  also  other  distinctions.  Sometimes  the  pain  is 
internal,  sometimes  external ; sometimes  it  is  an  original  dis- 
ease, and  at  other  times  only  symptomatic.  When  the  head- 
ach  proceeds  from  a hot  bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute 
and  throbbing,  with  a considerable  heat  of  the  part  affected. — 
When  from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains  of 
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a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a sense  of  coldness  in  the  part.  This 
kind  of  head-ach  is  sometimes  attended  with  a degree  of  stu- 
pidity or  folly. 

Whatever  obstructs  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  vessels  of  the  head,  may  occasion  a head-ach.  In  persons 
o(  a full  habit,  who  abound  with  blood,  or  other  humours,  the 
head-ach  often  proceeds  from  the  suppression  of  customary  eva- 
cuations : as  bleeding  at  the  nose,  sweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  It 
may  likewise  proceed  from  any  cause  that  determines  a great 
flux  of  blood  towards  the  head  ; as  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
or  hanging  down  of  the  head  for  a long  time  Whatever  pre- 
vents the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  will  likewise  occa- 
sion a head-ach  ; as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  object,  wear- 
ing any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  or  the  like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  a stoppage  of  a running  at 
the  nose,  there  is  a heavy,  obtuse,  pressing  pain  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  head,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  such  a weight, 
that  the  patient  can  scarce  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occasioned 
by  the  caustic  matter  of  the  venereal  disease,  it  generally  affects 
the  skull,  and  often  produces  a caries  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-each  proceeds  from  the  repulsion,  or 
retrocession  of  the  gout,  the  erysipelas,  the  small-pox,  measles, 
itch,  or  other  eruptive  diseases.  What  is  called  a hemicrania 
generally  proceeds  from  crudities  or  indigestion.  Inanition,  or 
emptiness,  will  also  occasion  head-achs.  I have  often  seen  in- 
stances of  this  in  nurses  who  gave  suck  too  long,  or  who  did 
not  take  a sufficient  quantity  of  solid  food. 

There  is  likewise  a most  violent,  fixed,  constant,  and  almost 
intolerable  head-ach,  which  occasions  great  debelity  both  of  body 
and  mind,  prevents  sleep,  destroys  the  appetite,  causes  a 
vertigo , dimness  of  sight,  a noise  in  the  ears,  convulsions,  epi- 
leptic fits,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  costiveness,  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  &e. 

The  head-ach  is  often  symptomatic  in  continual  and  intermit- 
ting fevers,  especially  quartans.  It  is  likewise  a very  common 
symptom  in  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale  urine, 
it  is  an  unfavourable  symptom.  In  excessive  head-achs,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities  is  a bad  sign. 

When  the  disease  continues  long,  and  is  very  violent,  it  often 
terminates  in  blindness,  and  apoplexy,  deafness,  a vertigo,  the 
palsy,  epilepsy,  &c. 

In  this  disease  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be  observed. 
The  diet  pught  to  consist  of  such  emollient  substances  as  will 
correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  keep  the  body  open  ; 
as  apples  boiled  in  milk,  spinage,  turnips,  and  such  like.  The 
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drink  ought  to  he  diluting  ; as  barley-water,  infusion  of  mild 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  decoctions  of  the  sudorific  woods, 
&c.  The  fret  and  legs  ought' to  be  kept  warm,  and  frequently 
bathed  in  luke-wann  water;  the  head  should  be  shaved,  and 
bathed  with  water  and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  keep  in  an  erect  posture,  and  not  to  lie  with  his 
head  too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excess  of  blood,  or  an  hot 
bilious  constitution,  bleeding  is  necessary.  The  patient  may 
be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  operation  repeated  if  there 
be  occasion.  Cupping  also,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to 
the  temples,  and  behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  service.  .After- 
wards a blistering  plaster  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  Itehind 
the  ears,  or  to  anv  part  of  the  head  that  is  most  affected.  In 
some  cases  it  will  he  proper  to  blister  the  who  e head.  • In 
persons  of  a gross  habit,  issues  or  perpetual  blisters  ^vill  he  of 
service.  The  belly  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle 
laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious  vitiated  serum 
stagnating  in  the  membranes,  either  within  or  without  the  skull, 
with  a dull,  heavy,  continual  pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to 
bleeding  nor  gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives 
are  necessary,  as  "ills  made  of  aloes,  resin  of  jalap,  or  the  like. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  in  this  case  to  blister  the  whole  head, 
and  to  keep  the  hack  part  of  the  neck  open  for  a considerable 
time  by  a perpetual  blister. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occasioned  by  a stoppage  of  a running 
at  the  nose,  the  patient  should  frequency  smell  to  a bottle  of 
volatile  salt ; he  may  likewise  take  snuff,  or  any  thing  that  will 
irritate  the  nose,  so  as  to  piomote  a discharge  from  it;  as  the 
herb  mastich,  ground  ivy,  &c. 

A hcmicrania,  especially  a periodical  one,  is  generally  owing 
to  a foulness  of  the  stomach,  for  which  gentle  vomits  must  be 
administered,  as  also  purges  of  rliubarb.  After  the  bowels  have 
been  sufficiently  cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  such  bitters  as 
strengthen  the  stomach,  will  he  necessary. 

When  the  head-ach  arises  from  a vitiated  state  of  the  hu- 
mours, as  in  the  scurvy  and  venereal  disease,  the  patient,  after 
proper  evacuations,  must  drink  , freelv  of  the  decoction  of 
woods,  or  the  decocrion  of  sarsaparilla,  with  raisins  and 
liquorice*.  These  promote  perspiration,  sweeten  the  hu- 
mours, and,  if  duly  persisted  in,  will  produce  very  happy 

effects.  When  a collection  of  matter  is  felt  under  the  skin, 
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* Sec  Appendix,  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla 
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it  must  be  discharged  by  an  incision,  otherwise  it  will  render 
the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  so  intolerable  as  to  endanger  the  pa- 
tient’s life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watching,  delirium 
&c.  recourse  must  be  had  to  opiates.  These,  after  proper  eva- 
cuation by  clysters,  or  mild  purgatives,  may  he  applied  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  The  affected  part  may  be  rubbed  with 
Bate’s  anodyne  balsam,  or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may  be  applied  to 
the  part.  The  patient  may,  at  the  same  time,  take  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum,  in  a cup  ot  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea, 
twice  or  thrice  a day.  This  is  only  to  be  done  in  case  of  ex- 
treme pain.  Proper  evacuation  ought  always  to  accompany 
and  -follow  the  use  of  opiates. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  loss  of  blood,  his  feet  ought 
frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  well  rubbed 
with  a coarse  cloth.  Cataplasms  with  mustard  or  horseradish 
ought  likewise  to  be  applied  to  them.  This  course  is  peculiarly 
necessary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour  affecting 
the  head.  6 

When  the  head-ach  is  occasioned  by  great  heat,  hard 
labour,  or  violent  exercise  of  any  kind,  it  may  be  allayed 
by  cooling  mefdicines ; as  the  saline  draughts  with  nitre,  and 
the  like. 

A little  of  Ward’s  essence,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  sometimes  remove  a violent 
head-ach  ; and  so  will  aether,  when  applied  in  the  same 
manner. 


OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  disease  is  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  description. 
It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatism,  and  often  succeeds 
pains  of  the  shoulders  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obstructed  perspiration,  or  any  of  die 
pther  causes  of  inflammation.  I have  often  known  the  tooth- 
ach  occasioned  by  neglecting  some  part  of  the  usual  coverings 
of  the  head,  by  sitting  with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  win- 
dow, or  exposing  it  any  how  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  Food 
or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
teeth.  Great  quantities  of  sugar,  or  other  sweep-meats,  are 
likewise  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  destructive  to  the ’teeth 
*han  Peking  nuts,  or  chewing  any  kind  of  haid  substances. 
•Picking  the  teeth  with  pins,  needles,  or  with  any  thing  that 
imay  hurt  the  enamel  with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great 
'mischief,  as  the  tooth  is  sure  to  be  spoilt  whenever  the  air  nets 
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into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  subject  to  the  tooth-ach, 
especially  during  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy. 
The  tooth-ach  often  proceeds  from  scorbutic  humours  affecting 
the  gums.  In  this  case  the  teeth  are  sometimes  wasted,  and 
fall  out  without  any  considerable  degree  of  pain.  The 
more  immediate  cause  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or  carious 
tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  must  first  endeavour 
to  draw  oft  the  humours  from  the  part  affected.  This  mav  be 
done  by  mild  purgatives,  scarifying  the  gums,  or  applying 
leeches  to  them,  and  bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  warm 
water.  The  perspiration  ought  likewise  to  be  promoted,  by 
drinking  freely  of  weak  wine-whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors, 
with  small  doses  of  nitre.  Vomits  too  have  often  an  exceed- 
ing good  effect  in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  administer 
opiates,  or  any  kind  of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a 
tooth  till  proper  evacuations  have  been  premised,  and  these  alone 
will  often  effect  the  cure. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  still  increase,  a 
suppuration  may  be  expected,  to  promote  which  a toasted  fig 
should  be  held  between  the  gum  and  the  cheek ; bags  filled 
with  boiled  camomile  flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like, 
may  be  applied  to  the  part  affected,  with  as  great  a degree  of 
warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow 
cool  : the  patient  may  likewise  receive  the  steams  of  warm 
water  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  hold- 
ing his  head  over  the  mouth  of  a poringer  filled  with  warm 
water,  &e. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  discharge  of  saliva,  or  cause  the 
patient  to  spit,  are  generally  of  service.  For  this  purpose  bitter, 
hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may  be  chewed;  as  gentian,  calo- 
mus  aromaticus,  or  pellatory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the 
root  of  yellow  water  flower-de-luce  in  this  case.  This  root 
may  either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it  chewed. 
Brookes  says  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to  ease  the  tooth-ach. 
It  ought  however  to  be  used  with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  seeds,  are  recommended  for 
curing  the  tooth-ach  ; as  the  leaves  or  roots  of  millefoil  or  yar- 
row chewed,  tobacco  smoked  or  chewed,  staves-acre,  or  the 
seeds  of  mustard  chewed,  £cc.  These  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent 
things,  by  occasioning  a greater  flow  of  saliva,  frequently  give 
ease  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  purpose  a 
little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held  between  the 
teeth  ; or  a piece  of  sticking  plaster,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
shilling,  with  a bit  of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a size  not 
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to  prevent  the  sticking  of  the  other,  may  he  laid  on  the  tem- 
poral artery,  were  the  pulsation  is  most  sensible.  De  la  Motte 
affirms,  that  there  are  few  cases  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief. 
If  there  be  a hollow  tooth,  a'small  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of 
camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often  beneficial. 
When  this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with 
gum  mastich,  wax,  lead,  or  any  substance  that  will  stick  in  it, 
and  keep  out  the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach  than  blis- 
tering plasters.  These  may  be  applied  betwixt  the  shoulders, 
but  they  have  the  best  effect  when  put  behind  the  ears,  and 
made  so  large  as  to  cover  a great  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
remove  the  pain  without  extracting  it ; and,  as  a spoilt  tooth 
never  becomes  sound  again,  it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  soon,  lest 
it  should  affect  the  rest.  Tooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is 
very  much  practised  by  mechanics  as  well  as  persons  of  the 
profession.  The  operation  however  is  not  without  danger, 
and  ought  always  to  be  performed  with  care  A person  unac- 
quainted with  the  structure  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of 
hurting  the  jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a sound  tooth  instead  of 
a rotten  one. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the  pain  chiefly 
affects  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the  bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the  tooth-ach, 
from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet  to  the  affected  tooth. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  account  foi  its  mode  of  operation,  but, 
if  it  be  found  to  answer,  though  only  in  particular  cases,  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  expence,  and 
cannot  do  any  harm. 

Persons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain  seasons, 
at  spring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent  it  by  taking  a purge 
at  these  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to  prevent 
the  tooth-ach.  The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  wash  them 
daily  with  salt  and  water,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All  brush- 
ing and  scraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and,  unless  it  be 
performed  with  great  care,  does  mischief. 


OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  disorder  chiefly  affects  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
inner  cavity  of  the  ear,  called  the  meatus  uudhorius.  It  is  often 
so  violent  as  to  occasion  great  restlessness  and  anxiety,  and 
even  delirium.  Sometimes  epileptic  fits,  and  other  convul- 
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sive  disorders,  have  been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in 
the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  causes  which 
produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from  a sudden  sup- 
pi  ession  of  peispiration,  or  from  the  head  being  exposed  10 
cold  when  covered  with  sweat.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
worms,  or  other  insects  getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred 
there  ; or  from  any  hard  body  sticking  in  the  ear.  Sometimes 
it  proceeds  from  the  translation  of  moibific  matter  to  the  ear. 
This  often  happens  in  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  and 
occasions  deafness,  which  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable 
symptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  insects,  or  any  hard  body 
sticking  in  the  ear,  every  method  must  be  taken  to  remove  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  drop- 
ping into  the  ear  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards 
the  patient  should  be  made  to  sneeze,  by  taking  snuff,  or  some 
strong  sternutatory.  If  this  should  not  force  out  the  body,  it 
must  be  extracted  by  art.  I have  seen  insects,  which  had  got 
into  the  air,  come  out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in  oil, 
which  is  a thing  they  cannot  bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflammation,  it 
must  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflammations,  by  a cooling 
regimen  and  opening  medicines.  Bleeding  at  the  beginning^ 
either  in  the  arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will 
be  pioper.  The  ear  may  likewise  be  fomented  with  steams  of 
warm  water,  or  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled  mallows  and 
camomile  flowers  may  be  applied  to  it  warm  ; or  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water.  An  exceeding  good  method 
of  fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply  it  close  to  the  mouth  of  a 
jug  filled  with  warm  water,  or  a strong  decoction  of  camomile 
floweis. 

The  patient’s  feet  should  be  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  he  ought  to  take  small  doses  of  nitre  and  rhubarb, 
viz.  a scruple  of  the  former,  and  ten  grains  of  tire  latter  three 
times  a-day.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  decoctions  of  barley 
and  liquorice  with  figs  or  raisins.  The  pans  behind  the  ear 
ought  frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a little 
of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  discussed,  a poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  or  roasted  onions,  may  be  applied  to  the  ear, 
and  frequently  renewed,  till  the  abscess  breaks,  or  can  be 
opened.  Afterwards  the  humours  mav  be  diverted  from  the  part 
by  gentle  laxatives,  blisters,  or  issues  ; but  the  discharge  must 
not  be  suddenly  dried  up  by  any  external  application. 
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This  may  proceed  from  various  causes ; as  indigestion;  wind; 
the  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; sharp,  acrid,  or  poisonous  substances 
taken  into  the  stomach,  &c.  It  may  likewise  proceed  fiom 
worms;  the  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations;  a translation  of 
gouty  matter  to  the  stomach,  bowels,  &cc. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  verv  liable  to  pains  of  the 
stomach  and  ho-wels,  especially  such  as  are  afflicted  with 
hysteiic  complaints.  It  is  likewise  vety  common  to  hypochon- 
driac men  of  a sedentary  and  luxurious  life.  In  such  persons 
it  often  proves  so  extremely  obstinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers 
of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  stomach  is  most  violent  after  eating, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from  some  fault  either 
in  the  digestion  or  the  food.  In  this  case  the  patient  ought  to 
change  his  diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  best  with 
his  stomach,  and  should  continue  chiefly  to  use  it.  If  a change 
of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaint,  the  patient  may  take  a 
gentle  vomit,  and  afterwards  a dose  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He 
ought  likewise  to  take  an  infusion  of  camomile  flowers,  or 
some  other  stomachic  bitter  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have 
often  known  exercise  remove  this  complaint,  especially  sailing, 
or  a long  journey  on  horseback,  or  in  a machine. 

When  a pain  of  the  stomach  proceeds  from  flatulency,  the 
patient  is  constantly  belching  up  wind,  and  feels  an  uneasy  dis- 
tention of  the  stomach  afceV  meals.  This  is  a most  deplorable 
disease,  and  is  seldom  thoroughly  cured.  In  general,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that  sours 
on  the  stomach,  as  greens,  roots,  &c  This  rule  however  ad- 
mits of  some  exceptions.  There  are  many  instances  of  persons 
very  much  troubled  wirh  wind,  who  received  great  benefit  from 
eating  parched  pease,  though  that  grain  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  of  a windy  nature.*' 

This  complaint  may  likewise  he  greatly  relieved  by  labour, 
especially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or  any  kind  of  active 
employment  by  which  the  bowels  are  alternately  compressed 
and  dilated.  The  most  obstinate  case  of  this  kind  I ever  met 
with  was  in  a person  of  a sedentary  occupation,  whom  I ad- 

* Thefe  are  prepared  by  deeping  or  foakmg  them  in  water,  and  afterwardi 
drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they  he  quite  hard.  They  may  be  n’fed  at 
pleafure. 
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vised,  after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to  turn 
gardener,  which  he  did,  and  has  ever  since  enjoyed  good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  stomach  is  occasioned  by  the  swallowing 
of  acrid  or  poisonous  substances,  they  must  be  discharged  by 
vomit:  this  may  be  excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other  soft  things, 
which  sheath  and  defend  the  stomach  from  the  acrimonv  of  its 
contents. 

When  pain  of  the  stomach  proceeds  from  a translation  of 
gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  necessary,  as  generous  wines, 
French  brandy,  &c.  Some  have  drank  a whole  bottle  of 
brandy  or  rum,  in  this  case,  in  a few  hours,  without  being  in 
the  least  intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the  stomach  warmed  by 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantities  necessary  upon 
these  occasions.  This  must  be  left  to  the  feelings  and  discre- 
tion of  the  patient.  The  safer  way  however  is  not  to  go  too 
far.  When  there  is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be  pro- 
moted by  drinking  an  infusion  of  camomile  flowers  or  carduus 
benedict  us. 

If  a pain  of  the  stomach  proceeds  from  the  stoppage  of  cus- 
tomary evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  necessary,  especially  in 
sanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will  likewise’ be  of  use  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open  by  mild  purgatives ; as  rhubarb  or  senna, 
&c.  When  this  disease  affects  women  in  the  decline  of  life, 
after  the  stoppage  of  the  metises,  making  an  issue  in  the  leg  or 
arm  will  be  of  peculiar  service. 

When  the  disease  is  occasioned  by  worms,  they  must  be  de- 
stroyed, or  expelled  by  such  means  as  are  recommended  in  the 
following  section. 

When  the  stomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  digestion  bad, 
which  often  occasion  flatulencies,  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  will 
he  of  singular  service.  Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be 
taken  in  a glass  of  wine  or  water  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Persons  afflicted  with  flatulency  are  generally  unhappy  unless 
they  be  taking  some  purgative  medicines ; these,  though  they 
may  give  immediate  ease,  tend  to  weaken  and  relax  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  consequently  increase  the  disorder.  Their  best 
method  is  to  mix  purgatives  and  stomachics  together.  Equal 
parts  of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infused  in  brandy  or 
wine,  and  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open. 
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OF  WORMS. 

THESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  t/enia , or  tape- 
worm ; the  teres,  or  round  and  long  worm  ; and  the 
ascarides,  or  round  and  short  worm.  There  are  many  other 
kinds  of  worms  found  in  the  human  body  ; but  as  they  pro- 
ceed, in  a great  measure,  from  similar  causes,  have  nearly  the 
same  symptoms,  and  require  almost  the  same  method  of  treat- 
ment, as  those  already  mentioned,  we  shall  not  spend  time  in 
enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long  and  full  of  joints.  It  is 
generally  bred  either  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestines.  The 
round  and  long  worm  is  likewise  bred  in  the  small  guts,  and 
sometimes  in  the  stomach.  The  round  and  short  worms  com- 
monly lodge  in  the  rectum,  or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and 
occasion  a disagreeable  itching  about  the  seat. 

The  long  round  worms  occasion  squeamishness,  vomiting,  a 
disagreeable  breath,  gripes,  looseness,  swelling  of  the  belly, 
swoonings,  loathing  of  food,  and  at  other  times  a voracious 
appetite,  a dry  cough,  convulsions,  epileptic  fits,  and  sometimes 
a privation  of  speech.  These  worms  have  been  known  to  per- 
forate the  intestines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The 
effects  of  the  tape-worm  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the 
long  and  round,  but  rather  more  violenr, 

Andry  says,  the  following  symptoms  particularly  attend  the 
solium,  which  is  a species  of  the  tape^worm,  viz,  swoonings, 
privation  of  speech,  and  a voracious  appetite.  The  round 
worms  called  ascarides , besides  an  itching  of  the  anus,  cause 
swoonings,  and  tenesmus,  or  an  inclination  to  go  to  stool. 

CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various  causes; 

but  they  are  seldom  found  except  in  weak  and  relaxed  sto- 
machs, where  the  digestion  is  bad.  Sedentary  persons  are 
more  liable  to  them  than  the  active  and  laborious.  Those 
who  eat  great  quantities  of  unripe  fruit,  or  who  live  much 
on  raw  herbs  and  roots,  are  generally  subject  to  worms. 
They  are  often  a symptom  of  fevers,  and  other  acute  diseases. 
There  seems  to  be  a hereditary  disposition  in  some  persons  to 
this  disease.  I have  often  seen  all  the  children  of  a family 
subject  to  worms  of  a particular  kind.  They  seem  likewise 
frequently  to  be  owing  to  the  nurse.  Children  of  the  same 
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family,  nursed  by  one  woman,  have  often  worms,  when  those 
nursed  by  another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS. The  common  symptoms  of  worms, 

are  paleness  of  the  countenance,  and,  'at  other  times,  an  uni- 
versal flushing  of  the  face ; itching  of  the  nose  ; this  however 
is  doubtful,  as  children  pick  their  noses  in  all  diseases ; start- 
ing, and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  sleep  ; swelling  of  the  upper 
lip  ; the  appetite  sometimes  bad,  at  other  times  quite  voracious  ; 
looseness  ; a sour  or  stinking  breath  ; a hard  swelled  belly  ; 
great  thirst;  the  urine  frothy,  and  sometimes  of  a whitish  colour ; 
griping,  or  colic  pains;  an  involuntary  discharge  of  salira, 
especially  when  asleep  ; frequent  pains  of  the  side,  with  a dry- 
cough,  and  unequal  pulse;  palpitations  of  the  heart;  swoon- 
ings  ; drowsiness ; cold  sweats  ; palsy ; epileptic  fits,  with 
many  other  unaccountable  nervous  symptoms,  which  were 
formerly  attributed  to  witch-craft,  or  the  influence  of  evil  spirits. 
Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  resembling  melon  or  cucumber 
seeds,  are  symptoms  of  the  tape  worm. 

I lately  saw  some  very  surprising  effects  of  worms  in  a girl 
above  five  years  of  age,  who  used  to  lie  for  whole  hours  as  if 
dead.  She  at  last  expired,  and,  upon  opening  her  body  a num- 
ber of  the  teres , or  long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts, 
•which  were  considerably  inflamed;  and  what  anatomists  call  an 
inlussusceptio , or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  gut  witb'm  ano- 
ther, had  taken  place  in  no  less  than  four  different  parts  of  the 
intestinal  canal. 

MEDICINE. — t— Though  numberless  medicines  are  extolled 
for  killing  and  expelling  worms,*  yer  no  disease  more  fre- 
quently baffles  the  physician’s  skill.  In  general,  the  most  proper 
medicines  for  their  expulsion  are  strong  purgatives;  and  to  pre- 
vent their  breeding,  stomachic  bitters,  with  now  and  then  a 
glass  of  good  wine. 

The  best  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel.  Five  3nd 
twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  die  former  with  six  or  seven  of  the 
latter,  mixed  in  syrup,  may  he  taken  early  in  the  morning, 
for  a dose.  It  will  be  proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  house 
all  day,  and  drink  nothing  cold.  The  dose  may  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  a week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On  the 
intermediate  days  the  patient  may  take  a dram  of  the  powder 
of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  mixed  with  syrup,  honey,  01 
treacle. 


* A medical  >vri;er  of  the  present  age  has  enumerated  upwards  of  fifty  British 
plants,  all  famous  for  killing  and  expelling  worms. 
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Those  who  do  not  choose  to  take  calomel  may  make  use  of 
the  bitter  purgatives  ; as  aloes,  hiera  picra,  tincture  of  senna 
and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  sometimes  found  beneficial  for  expelling 
worms.  An  ounce  of  sallad  oil  and  a table-spoonful  of  com- 
mon salt,  may  be  taken  in  a glass  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a day, 
or  oftener  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common 
form  of  using  oil  is  in  clysters.  Oily  clysters  sweetened  with 
sugar  or  honey  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  the  short 
round  worms  called  asCarides , and  likewise  the  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling 
worms,  especially  the  ascarides.  As  this  water  evidently 
abounds  with  sulphur,  we  may  hence  infer,  that  sulphur  alone 
must  be  a good  medicine  in  this  case ; which  is  found  to  be  a 
fact.  Many  practitioners  give  flour  of  sulphur  in  very  large 
doses,  and  with  great  success.  It  should  be  made  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to 
purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained*  sea-water 
may  be  used,  which  is  far  from  being  a contemptible  medicine 
in  this  case.  If  sea-water  cannot  be  had,  common  salt  dis- 
solved in  water  may  be  drank.  I have  often  seen  this  used 
by  country  nurses  with  very  good  effect.  Some  flour  of 
sulphur  may  be  taken  over  night,  and  the  salt-water  in  the 
morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  soofi  breed  again,  if  the 
stomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed  ; to  prevent  which,  we  would 
recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  Half  a dram  of  bark  in  powder 
may  be  taken  in  a glass  of  red  port  wine,  three  or  four  times 
a day,  after  the  above  medicines  have  been  used.  Lime-water 
is  likewise  good  for  this  purpose,  or  a table-spoonful  of  the 
chalybeate  wine  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day.  Infusions  or  de- 
coctions of  bitter  herbs  may  likewise  be  drank ; as  the  infusion 
of  tansy,  water-trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of  wormwood, 
the  lesser  centaury,  &c. 

Fora  child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  ten  grains  of  rhubarb, 
five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may  be  mixed  in  a spoonful 
of  syrup  or  honey,  and  given  in  the  morning.  The  child 
should  keep  the  house  all  day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This 
dose  may  be  repeated  twice  a week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  a scruple  of  powdered 
tin  and  ten  grains  of  aethiops  mineral  in  a spoonful  of  treacle 
twice  a day.  These  doses  must  be  increased  or  diminished  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Bisset  says,  the  great  bastard  black  hellebore,  or  bear's  foot , 
as  a most  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long  round  worms.  He 
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orders  the  decoction  of  about  a dram  of  the  green  leaves,  or 
about  fifteen  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a dose  to 
a child  betwixt  four  and  seven  years  of  age.  This  dose  is  to  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times.  He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves 
made  into  a syrup  with  coarse  sugar  is  almost  the  only  medicine 
he  has  used  for  round  worms  for  three  years  past.  Before  pres- 
sing out  the  juice,  he  moistens  the  bruised  leaves  with  vinegar, 
which  corrects  the  medicine.  The  dose  is  a tea-spoonful  at  bed 
time,  and  one  or  two  next  morning. 

I have  frequently  known  those  big  bellies,  which  in  chil- 
dren are  commonly  reckoned  a sign  of  worms,  quite  removed 
by  giving  them  white  soap  in  their  pottage,  or  other  food. 
Tansy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  good  against  worms,  and  may 
be  used  various  ways.  We  might  here  mention  many  other 
plants,  both  for  external  and  internal  use,  as  the  cabbage-tree- 
bark,  &c.  but  think  the  powder  of  tin  with  asthiops  mineral, 
and  the  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  powerful  medicine. 
It  is  tViade  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  scammony,  and  calomel, 
with  as  much  double  refined  sugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
all  the  other  ingredients.  These  must  be  well  mixed  together, 
and  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The  dose  for  a child  is  from  ten 
grains  to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a week.  An  adult  may  take  a 
dram  for  a dose. 

Parents  who  would  preserve  their  children  from  worms  ought 
to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air ; to  take  care 
that  their  food  be  wholesome  and  sufficiently  solid ; and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  prevent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green 
trashy  fruits.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  allow  a child  who  is  subject 
to  worms,  a glass  of  red  wine  after  meals  ; as  every  thing  that 
braces  and  strengthens  the  stomach  is  good  both  for  preventing 
and  expelling  these  vermin*. 


* We  think  it  neceffary  here  to  warn  people  of  the  danger  who  buy  cakes, 
powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random  from  quacks,  and  give  them  to 
their  children  without  proper  care.  The  principal  ingredient  in  moft  of  thefe 
medicines  is  mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  wiih.  I lately  faw  a (hocking 
inftance  of  the  danger  of  this  conduft,  A girl  who  had  taken  a dofe  of  worm 
powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack,  went  out,  and  perhaps  was  fo  imprudent 
as  to  drink  cold  water,  during  its  operation.  She  immediately  (welled,  and  died 
an  the  following  day,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poifoned. 
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OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 
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THIS  disease  is  first  observable  in  the  white  of  the  eye, 
which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards  the  whole  skin  puts 
on  a yellow  appearance.  The  urine  too  is  of  a saffron  hue, 
and  dies  a white  cloth  of  the  same  colour.  There  is  likewise  a 
species  of  this  disease  called  the  Black  Jaundiee, 

CAUSES. The  immediate  cause  of  the  jaundice  is  an 

obstruction  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occasional  causes  are, 
the  bites  of  poisonous  animals,  as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  See.  the 
bilious  or  hysteric  colic  ; violent  passions,  as  grief,  anger,  See. 
Strong  purges  or  vomits  will  likewise  occasion  the  jaundice. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  obstinate  agues,  or  from  that  dis- 
ease being  prematurely  stopped  by  astringent  medicines.  In  in- 
fants it  is  often  occasioned  by  the  meconium  not  being  suffici- 
ently purged  off.  Pregnant  women  are  very  subject  to  it.  It 
is  likewise  a symptom  in  several  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold, 
or  the  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations,  as  the  menses,  the 
bleeding  piles,  issues,  See.  will  occasion  the  jaundice. 

S\  MPTOMS. The  patient  at  first  complains  of  exces- 

sive w’eariness,  and  has  a great  aversion  to  every  kind  of  motion. 
His  skin  is  dry,  and  he  generally  feels  a kind  of  itching  or  prick- 
ing  pain  over  the  whole  body.  The  stools  are  of  a whitish  or 
clay  colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  observed  above,  is  yellow. 
The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  patient  complains  of  an  un- 
usual load  or  oppression  on  his  breast.  There  is  a heat  in  the 
nostrils,  a bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  sickness 
at  the  stomach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  frequently  all  objects 
appear  to  the  eye  of  a yellow  colour. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  disease  complicated  with 
no  other  malady,  it  is  seldom  dangerous;  but  in  old  people, 
where  it  continues  long,  returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated 
with  the  dropsy  or  hypochondriac  symptoms,  it  generally 
proves  fatal.  The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
yellow. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  should  be  cool,  light,  and  di- 

luting, consisting  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vegetables  ; as 
apples  boiled  or  roasted,  stewed  prunes,  preserved  plums, 
boiled  spinage,  &c.  Veal  or  ehicken  broth,  with  light  bread, 
are  likewise  very  propel*.  Many  have  been  cured  by  living 
almost  wholly  for  some  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  should 
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he  butter-milk  whey,  sweetened  with  honey,  or  decoctions 
of  cool  opening  vegetables ; or  marsh-mallow  roots,  with 
liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  should  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  can  bear,  either 
on  hoiseback,  or  in  a machine;  walking,  running,  and  even 
jumping,  are  likewise  proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  with- 
out pain,  and  there  be  no  symptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients 
have  been  often  cured  of  this  disease  by  a long  journey,  after 
medicines  had  proved  ineffectual. 

Amusements  are  likewise  of  great  use  in  the  jaundice.  The 
disease  is  often  occasioned  by  a sedentary  life,  joined  to  a dull 
melancholy  disposition.  Whatever  therefore  tends  to  promote 
the  circulation,  and  to  cheer  the  spirits,  must  have  a good 
effect ; as  dancing,  laughing,  singing,  &cc. 

MEDICINE. -If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full  san- 

guine habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  side  about  the 
region  of  the  liver,  bleeding  will  be  necessary.  After  this  a 
vomit  must  be  administered,  and  if  the  disease  proves  obstinate, 
it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines  are  more  bene- 
ficial in  the  jaundice  than  vomits,  especially  where  it  is  not 
attended  with  inflammation.  Half  a dram  of  ipecacuanha  in 
powder  will  be  a sufficient  dose  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought 
off  with  weak  camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water.  The  body 
must  likewise  be  kept  open  by  taking  a sufficient  quantity  of 
Castile  soap,  or  the  pills  for  the  jaundice  recommended  in  the 
Appendix. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  stomach  and 
liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand  or  flesh-brush,  are 
likewise  beneficial  ; but  it  is  still  more  so  for  the  patient  to  sit 
in  a vessel  of  warm  water  up  to  the  breast.  He  ought  to  do 
this  frequently,  and  should  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his  strength 
will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure  of  tire 
jaundice  ; as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  these  do  more  harm 
than  good,  as  people  trust  to  them,  and  neglect  more  valuable 
medicines;  besides,  they  are  seldom  taken  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  produce  any  effects.  People  always  expect  that  such 
things  should  act  as  charms,  and  consequently  seldom  persist 
in  the  use  of  them.  Vomits,  purges,  fomentations,  and  ex- 
ercise will  seldom  fail  to  cure  die  jaundice  when  it  is  a simple 
disease;  and  when  complicated  with  the  dropsy,  a schirrous 
liver,  or  other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by 
any  means. 

Numberless  British  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease.  The  author  of  the  Mcdicina  Britannica  mentions  near 
a hundred,  all  famous  for  curing  the  jaundice.  The  fact  is,  the 
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disease  often  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  ; in  which  case  the  last 
medicine  is  always  said  to  have  performed  the  cure.  I have 
sometimes  however  seen  considerable  benefit,  in  a very  obsti- 
nate jaundice,  from  a decoction  of  hemp-seed.  Four  ounces 
of  the  seed  may  be  boiled  in  two  English  quarts  of  ale,  and 
sweetened  with  coarse  sugar.  The  dose  is  half  an  English 
pint  every  morning.  Ic  may  be  continued  for  eight  or  nine 
days. 

I have  likewise  known  Harrowgate  sulphur- water  cure  a 
jaundice  of  very  long  standing.  It  should  be  used  for  some 
weeks,  anil  the  patient  must  both  drink  and  bathe. 

The  soluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  the  jaundice. 
A dram  of  it  may  be  taken  every  night  and  morning  in  a cup  of 
tea  or  water-gruel.  If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dose 
may  be  increased. 

Persons  subject  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as  much 
exercise  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating  and  astringent 
aliments. 


CHAP,  xxxvn. 


OF  THE  DROPSY. 

THE  dropsy  is  a preternatural  swelling  of  the  whole  body, 
or  some  part  of  it,  occasioned  by  a collection  of  watery 
humour.  It  is  distinguished  by  different  names,  according  to 
the  part  affected,  as  the  anasarca , or  a collection  of  water  under 
the  skin  ; the  ascites , or  a collection  of  water  in  the  belly  ; the 
hydrops  pectoris,  or  dropsy  of  the  breast ; the  hydrocephalus , 
or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  See. 

CAUSES. The  dropsy  is  often  owing  to  an  hereditary 

disposition.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  drinking  ardent  spirits, 
or  other  strong  liquors.  It  is  true,  almost  to  a proverb,  that 
great  drinkers  die  of  a dropsy.  The  want  of  exercise  is  also 
a very  common  cause  of  the  dropsy.  Hence  it  is  justly 
reckoned  among  the  diseases  of  the  sedentary.  It  often  pro- 
ceeds from  excessive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and  copious 
bleedings,  strong  purges  often  repeated,  frequent  salivations, 
See  The  sudden  stoppage  of  customary  or  necessary  evacu- 
ations, as  the  menses,  the  haemorrhoides,  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
See.  may  likewise  cause  a dropsy. 

I have  known  the  dropsy  occasioned  by  drinking  large  quan- 
tities of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when  the  body  was  heated 
by  violent  exercise.  A low,  damp,  or  marshy  situation  is 
likewise  a frequent  cause  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  disease 
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in  moist,  flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  also  be  brought  on  by 
a long  use  of  poor  watery  diet,  or  of  viscous  aliment  that  is 
hard  of  digestion.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  other  diseases,  as 
the  jaundice,  a schirrus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long 
continuance,  a diarrhoea,  a dysentery,  an  empyema,  or  a con- 
sumption of  the  lungs.  In  short,  whatever  obstructs  the  per- 
spiration, or  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may 
occasion  a dropsy. 

SYMPTOMS. The  anasarca  generally  begins  with  a 

swelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles,  towards  night,  which,  for  6ome 
time,  disappears  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  the  parts,  if 
pressed  with  the  finger,  will  pir.  The  swelling  gradually  as- 
cends, and  occupies  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the 
head.  Afterwards  the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is 
in  small  quantity,  the  thirst  great ; the  belly  is  bound,  and  the 
perspiration  is  greatly  obstructed.  To  these  succeed  torpor, 
heaviness,  a slow  wasting  fever,  and  a troublesome  cough. 
This  last  is  generally  a fatal  symptom,  as  it  shews  that  the 
lungs  are  affected. 

In  an  ascites,  besides  the  above  symptoms,  there  is  a swel- 
ling of  the  belly,  and  often  a fluctuation,  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  striking  the  belly  on  one  side,  and  laying  the  palm 
of  the  hand  on  the  opposite.  This  may  be  distinguished  from 
a tympany  by  the  weight  of  the  swelling,  as  well  as  by  the 
fluctuation,  When  the  anasarca  and  ascites  are  combined,  the 
case  is  very  dangerous.  Even  a simple  ascites  seldom  admits 
ot  a cure.  Almost  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  let  off  the  water 
by  tapping,  which  seldom  affords  more  than  a temporary 
relief. 

When  the  disease  comes  suddenly  on,  and  the  patient  is 
young  and  strong,  there  is  reason  however  to  hope  for  a cure, 
especially  if  medicine  be  given  early.  But  if  the  patient  be 
old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a sedentary  life,  or  if  there  be 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  viscera 
are  unsound,  there  is  great  ground  to  fear  that  the  consequence 
will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  must  abstain,  as  much  as  pos- 

sible, from  all  drink,  especially  weak  and  watery  liquors,  and 
must  quench  his  thirst  with  mustard-whey,  or  acids,  as 
juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  sorrel,  or  such  like.  His  aliment 
ought  to  be  dry,  of  a heating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toasted 
bread,  the  flesh  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals,  roasted  ; 
pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  mustard,  onions, 
cresses,  horse-radish,  rocambole,  shalot,  See.  He  may  aUo 
eat  sea-biscuit  dipt  in  wine  or  a little  brandy.  This  is  not 
only  nourishing,  but  tends  to  quench  thirst.  Some  have  been 
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actually  cured  of  a dropsy  by  a total  abstinence  from  all  li- 
quids, and  living  entirely  upon  such  things  as  are  mentioned 
above.  If  the  patient  must  have  drink,  the  spaw-water,  or 
Rhenish  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infused  in  it,  are  the 
best. 

Exercise  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a dropsy.  If  the 
patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he  ought  to  continue 
these  exercises  as  long  as  he  can.  If  he  be  not  able  to  walk  or 
labour,  he  must  ride  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the 
more  violent  the  motion  so  much  the  better,  provided  he  can 
bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apart- 
ments warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives  in  a damp  country,  he  ought 
to  be  removed  into  a dry  one,  and,  if  possible,  into  a warmer 
climate.  In  a word,  every  method  should  be  taken  to  promote 
the  perspiration,  and  to  brace  the  solids.  For  this  purpose  it 
will  likewise  be  proper  to  rub  the  patient’s  body,  two  or  three 
times  a day,  with  a hard  cloth  or  the  flesh-brush;  and  he  ought 
constantly  to  wear  flannel  next  his  skin. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  his  constitution 

good,  and  the  disease  has  come  on  suddenly,  it  may  generally 
be  removed  by  strong  vomits,  brisk  purges,  and  such  medicines  1 
as  promote  a discharge  by  sweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult  half 
a dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxy- 
mel  of  squills,  will  be  a proper  vomit.  This  may  be  repeated 
as  often  as  it  is  found  necessary,  three  or  four  days  intervening 
between  the  doses.  The  patient  must  not  drink  much  after 
the  vomit,  otherwise  he  destroys  its  effect.  A cup  or  two  of 
camomile-tea  will  be  sufficient  to  work  it  off. 

Betwixt  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate  days,  the 
patient  may  take  the  following  purge : Jalap  in  powder  half  a 
dram,  cream  of  tartar  two  drams,  calomel  six  grains.  These 
may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  syrup  of  pale  roses,  and 
taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  less  the  patient  drinks  after 
it  the  better.  If  he  be  much  griped,  he  may  take  now  and 
then  a cup  of  chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewise  take  every  night  at  bed-time  the 
following  bolus.:  To  four  or  five  grains  of  camphor  add  one 
grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  syrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  into  a bolus.  This  will  generally  pro- 
mote a gentle  sweat,  which  should  be  encouraged  by  drinking 
now  and  then  a small  cup  of  wine  whey,  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  spirits  of  hartshorn  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  the  following 
diuretic  infusion  may  likewise  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours 
through  the  day. 

Take  juniper-berries,  mustard-seed,  and  horse-radish,  of 
each  half  an  ounce,  ashes  of  broom  half  a pound  ; infuse 
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them  in  a quart  of  Rhenish  wine  or  strong  ale  for  a few  days, 
and  afterwards  strain  off  the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this 
infusion,  may  use  the  decoction  of  seneka-root,  which  is  both 
diuretic  and  sudorific.  I have  known  an  obstinate  anasarca 
cured  by  an  infusion  of  the  ashes  of  broom  in  wine. 

The  above  course  -will  often  cure  an  incidental  dropsy,  if  the 
constitution  be  good  ; but  when  the  disease  proceeds  from  a bad 
habit,  or  an  unsound  state  of  the  viscera,  strong  purges  and 
vomits  are  not  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  case,  the  safer  course 
is  to  palliate  the  symptoms  by  the  use  of  such  medicines  as  pro- 
mote the  secretions,  and  to  support  the  patient’s  strength  by 
warm  and  nourishing  cordials. 

The  secretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  nitre. 
Brookes  says,  he  knew  a young  woman  who  was  cured  of  a 
dropsy  by  taking  a dram  of  nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of 
ale,  after  she  had  been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder 
of  squills  is  likewise  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it, 
with  a scruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a day  in  a glass  of 
strong  cinnamon  water.  Ball  says,  a large  spoonful  of  un- 
bruised mustard-seed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drink- 
ing half  an  English  pint  of  the  decoction  of  the  tops  of  green 
broom  after  it,  has  performed  a cure,  after  other  powerful  medi- 
cines had  proved  ineffectual. 

I have  sometimes  seen  good  effects  from  cream  of  tartar  in  this 
disease.  It  promotes  the  discharges  by  stool  and  urine,  and  will 
often  perform  a cure  when  duly  persisted  in.  The  patient  may 
begin  by  taking  an  ounce  every  second  or  third  day,  and  may 
increase  the  quantity  to  two,  or  even  to  three  ounces,  if  the 
stomach  will  bear  it.  This  quantity  is  not  however  to  be  taken 
at  once,  but  divided  into  three  or  four  doses. 

To  promote  perspiration,  the  patient  may  use  the  decoction 
» of  seneka-root,  as  directed  above  ; or  he  may  take  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s  spirit  in  a cup  of  wine-whev  three 
or  four  times  a day.  To  promote  a discharge  of  urine,  the 
following  infusion  of  the  London  hospitals  will  likewise  be 
beneficial. 

Take  of  zedoary-roct,  two  drams;  diicd  squills,  rhubarb, 
and  juniper-berries  bruised,  of  each  a dram;  cinnamon  in  pow- 
der, three  drams  ; salt  of  worm- wood,  a dram  and  a half : infuse 
in  an  English  pint  and  a half  of  old  hock  wine,  and  when  fit 
for  use,  filter  the  liquor.  A wine-glass  of  it  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

In  the  anasarca,  it  is  usual  to  scarify  the  feet  and  legs.  By 
this  means  the  water  is  often  discharged;  but  the  operator 
must  be  cautious  not  to  make  the  incisions  too  deep;  they 
pught  Lately  to  penetrate  through  the  skin,  and  especial  care 
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must  be  taken,  by  spirituous  fomentations  and  proper  digestives, 
to  prevent  a gangrene. 

In  an  ascites , when  the  disease  does  not  evidently  and  speedily 
give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines,  the  water  ought 
lo  be  let  off  by  tapping.  This  is  a very  simple  and  safe  opera- 
tion, and  would  often  succeed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due 
time;  but  if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the 
bowels  spoiled,  by  long  soaking  in  water,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  any  permanent  relief  will  be  procured. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is  to  be  put  on 
a course  of  strengthening  medicines;  as  the  Peruvian  bark; 
the  elixir  of  vitriol  ; warm  aromatics,  with  a due  proportion  ot 
rhubarb,  infused  in  wine,  and  such  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be 
dry  and  nourishing,  such  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter  ; and  he  should  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  can  bear 
without  fatigue.  He  should  wear  flannel  next  his  skin,  and 
make  daily  use  of  the  flesh  brush. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  GOUT. 

THERE  is  no  disease  which  shews  the  imperfection  of  medi- 
cine, or  sets  the  advantages  of  temperance  and  exercise  in 
a stronger  light  than  the  gout.  Excess  and  idleness  are  the  true 
sources  from  whence  it  originally  sprung,  and  all  who  would 
avoid  it  must  be  active  and  temperate. 

Though  idleness  and  intemperance,  are  the  principal  causes 
of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may  contribute  to  bring 
on  the  disorder  in  those  who  are  not,  and  to  induce  a pa- 
roxysm in  those  who  are  subject  to  it;  as  intense  study  ; too 
free  an  use  of  acid  liquors  ; night-watching  ; grief  or  uneasi- 
ness of  mind ; an  obstruction  or  defect  of  any  of  the  custo- 
mary discharges,  as  the  menses,  sweating  of  the  feet,  perspi- 
ration, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally  preceded  bv 

indigestion,  drowsiness,  belching  ot  wind,  a slight  head- 
ach,  sickness,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  weariness  and  dejection  of  spirits,  and  has  often  a 
pain  in  the  limbs,  with  a sensation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water 
were  passing  down  the  thigh.  The  appetite  is  often  remark- 
ably keen  a day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and  there  is  a slight  pain 
in  passing  urine,  and  sometimes  an  involuntary  shedding  of 
tears.  Sometimes  these  symptoms  are  much  more  violenr, 
especially  upon  the  near  approach  of  the  fit : and  some  ob- 
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serve,  that  as  the  fever  which  ushers  in  the  gout,  so  will  the  fit 
he ; if  the  fever  be  short  and  sharp,  the  fit  will  be  so  likewise  ; 
if  it  be  feeble,  long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  such  also. 
But  this  observation  can  only  hold  with  respect  to  very  regular 
fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the  spring,  or 
beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following  manner : About  two  or 
three  in  the  morning,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a pain  in  his 
great  toe,  sometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the  ancle 
or  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompanied  with  a sensation, 
as  if  cold  water  were  poured  upon  the  part,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a shivering,  with  some  degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the 
pain  increases,  and  fixing  among  the  small  bones  of  the  foot, 
the  patient  feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part 
were  stretched,  burnt,  squeezed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces, 
&cc.  The  part  at  length  becomes  so  exquisitely  sensible,  that 
the  patient  cannot  bear  to  have  it  touched,  or  even  suffer  any 
person  to  walk  across  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquisite  torture  for  twenty-four 
hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on  of  the  fit:  He  then  be- 
comes easier,  the  part  begins  to  swell,  appears  red,  and  is. 
covered  with  a little  moisture.  Towards  morning  he  drops 
asleep,  and  generally  falls  into  a gentle  breathing  sweat.  This 
terminates  the  first  paroxysm,  a number  of  which  constitutes  a 
fit  of  the  gout  ; which  is  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
patient’s  age,  strength,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  body  to  this  disease. 

The  patient  is  always  worse  towards  night,  and  easier  in  the 
morning.  The  paroxysms  however  generally  grow  milder 
every  day,  till  at  length  the  disease  is  carried  off  by  perspira- 
tion, urine,  and  the  other  evacuations.  In  some  patients  this 
happens  in  a few  days ; in  others,  it  requires  weeks,  and  in 
some  months,  to  finish  the  fit.  Those  whom  age  and  frequent 
fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  debilitated,  seldom  get  free  of  it 
before  the  approach  of  summer,  and  sometimes  not  till  it  b<? 
pretty  far  advanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines,  yet  known,  that 

will  cure  the  gout,  we  shall  confine  our  observations  chiefly  to 
regimen,  both  in  and  out  of  the  fir. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  strong,  his  diet  ought 
to  he  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a diluting  nature:  but 
where  the  constitution  is  weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  ac- 
customed'to  live  high,  this  is  uot  a proper  time  to  retrench. 
In  this  case  he  must  keep  nearly  to  his  usual  diet,  and  should 
take  frequently  a cup  of  strong  negas,  or  a glass  of  generous 
wine.  Wine  whey  is  a very  proper  drink  iu  this  case,  as  it 
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promotes  the  peispiration  without  greatly  heating  the  patient. 
It  will  answer  this  purpose  better  if  a tea-spoonful  of  sal  vola- 
tile dleosum,  or  the  spirits  of  hartshorn,  be  put  into  a cup  of  it 
twice  a day.  It  will  likewise  be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  volatile  tincture  of  guiacum  in  a large 
draught  of  warm  wine-whey.  This  will  gteatly  promote  per- 
spiration through  the  night. 

As  tbe  most  safe  and  efficacious  method  of  discharging  the 
gouty  matter  is  by  perspiration,  this  ought  to  be  kept  up  by 
all  means,  especially  in  the  affected  parr.  For  this  purple 
the  leg  and  foot  should  be  wrapt  in  soft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool. 
The  last  is  most  readily  obtained,  and  seems  to  answer  the 
purpose  better  than  any  thing  else.  The  people  of  Lancashire 
look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of  specific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap 
a great  quantity  of  it  about  the  leg  and  foot  affected,  and  cover 
it  with  a skin  of  soft  dressed  leather.  This  they  suffer  to  con- 
tinue for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  sometimes  for  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  or  longer  if  the  pain  does  not  cease.  I never 
knew  any  external  application  to  answer  so  well  in  the  gout.  I 
have  often  seen  it  applied  when  the  swelling  and  inflammation 
were  very  great,  with  violent  pain,  and  have  found  all  these 
symptoms  relieved  by  it  in  a few  days.  The  wool  which  they 
use  is  generally  greased,  and  carded  or  combed.  They  choose 
the  softest  which  can  be  had,  and  seldom  or  never  remove  it  till 
the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  quiet  and  easy  during 
the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affects  the  mind  disturbs  the  pa- 
roxysm, and  tends  to  throw  the  gout  upon  the  nobler  parts. 
All  external  applications  that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be 
avoided  as  death.  They  do  not  cure  the  disease,  but  remove 
it  from  a safer  to  a more  dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it 
often  proves  fatal.  A fit  of  the  gout*  is  to  be  considered  as 
Nature’s  method  of  removing  something  that  might  prove  des- 
tructive to  the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do,  with  safety,  is  to 
promote  hbr  intentions,  and  to  assist  her  in  expelling  the  enemy 
in  her  own  way.  Evacuations  by  bleeding,  stool,  £ec.  ate 
likewise  to  be  used  with  caution  ; they  do  not  remove  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  by  weakening  tbe  patient  prolong 
the  fit:  But,  where  the  constitution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will 
be  of  use  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very  mild 
laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  shorten  a fit  of  the  gout,  and  some 
will  drive  it  off'  altogether  ; but  nothing  has  yet  been  found 
which  will  do  this  with  safety  to  the  patient.  In  pain  we 
eagerly  grasp  at  any  thing  that  promises  immediate  ease,  and 
even  hazard  life  itself  for  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true 
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reason  why  so  many  infallible  remedies  have  been  proposed  for 
the  gout,  and  why  such  numbers  have  lost  their  lives  by  the  use 
of  them.  It  would  be  as  imprudent  to  stop  the  srna!!-pox  from 
rising,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel 
the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon  the  extremities. 
The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  herself  from 
an  offending  cause  as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be 
promoted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the  patient  is  rest- 
less, thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time. 
This  will  ease  the  pain,  ptocure  rest,  promote  perspiration,  and 
forward  the  crisis  of  the  disease. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a gentle  dose  or 
two  of  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  some  other  warm 
stomachic  purge.,  He  should  also  drink  a weak  infusion  of 
stomachic  bitters  in  small  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
with  cinnamon,  Virginian  snake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The 
diet  at  this  time  should  be  light,  but  nourishing,  and  gentle  exer- 
cise ought  to  be  taken  on  horseback  or  in  a carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do  many  things 
towards  preventing  a return  of  the  disorder,  or  rendering  the 
fit,  if  it  should  return,  less  severe.  This  however  is  not  to 
be  attempted  by  medicine.  1 have  frequently  known  the  gout 
kept  off  for  several  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other 
astringent  medicines;  but  in  all  the  cases  where  I had  occasion 
'to  see  this  tried,  the  persons  died  suddenly,  and,»  to  all  ap- 
pearance, for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One  would 
be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to 
some  constitutions,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  salutary  than 
hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  stop  a fit  of  the  gout  by 
medicine,  yet  if  the  constitution  can  be  so  changed  by  diet  and 
exercise,  as  to  lessen  or  totally  prevent  its  return,  there  cer- 
tainly can  be  no  danger  in  following  such  a course.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  whole  habit  may  be  so  altered  by  a proper  regi- 
men, as  quite  to  eradicate  this  disease  ; and  those  only  who  have 
sufficient  resolution  to  persist  in  such  a course,  have  reason  to 
expect  a cure. 

The  course  which  wc  would  recommend  for  preventing  the 
gout,  is  as  follows:  In  the  first  place,  universal  temperance.  In 
the  next  place,  sufficient  exercise.  By  this  we  do  not  mean 
sauntering  about  in  an  indolent  manner,  but  labour,  swear, 
and  toil.  These  only  can  render  the  humours  wholesome, 
and  keep  them  so.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rising  by  times, 
ate  also  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewise  proper  to  avoid 
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night  studies,  and  all  intense  thought.  The  supper  should  be 
light,  and  taken  early.  All  strong  liquors,  especially  generous 
wines  and  sour  punch,  are  to  be  avoided. 

We  would  likewise  recommend  some  doses  of  magnesia  alba. 
and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  evety  spring  and  autumn  ; and  after- 
wards a course  of  stomachic  bitters,  as  tansy  or  water-trefoil  tea, 
an  infusion  of  gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a decoction  of 
burdock  root,  &c.  Any  of  these,  or  an  infusion  of  any 
wholesome  bitter  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  may  be 
drank  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  March  and  October  twice  a day. 
An  issue  or  perpetual  blister  has  a great  tendency  to  prevent  the 
gout.  If  these  were  more  generally  used  in  the  decline  of  life, 
they  would  not  only  bften  prevent  the  gout,  but  also  other 
chronic  maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find 
great  benefit  from  bathing  and  drinking  the  water.  It  both  pro- 
motes digestion  and  invigorates  the  habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a regular  fit 
of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extremities,  and  falls  on  some 
of  the  internal  parts,  proper  applications,  to  recal  and  fix  it, 
become  absolutely  necessary.  When  the  gout  affects  the 
head,  the  pain  of  the  joints  ceases,  and  the  swelling  disappears, 
while  either  severe  head-ach,  drowsiness,  trembling,  giddiness, 
convulsions,  or  delirium  come  on.  When  it  seizes  the 
lungs,  great  oppression,  with  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
ensue.  If  it  attacks  the  stomach,  extreme  sickness,  vomiting, 
anxiety,  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  total  loss  of  strength, 
will  succeed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every  method  must 
be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They  must  be  frequently  bathed 
in  warm  water,  and  acrid  cataplasms  applied  to  the  soles. 
Blistering  plasters  ought  likewise  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or 
calves  of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  also  neces- 
sary, and  warm  stomachic  purges.  The  patient  ought  to  keep 
in  bed  for  the  most  part,  if  there  be  any  signs  of  inflammation, 
and  should  be  very  careful  not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attacks  the  stomach  with  a sense  of  cold,  the  most 
warm  cordials  are  necessary  ; as  strong  wine  boiled  up  with 
cinnamon  or  other  spices  ; cinnamon-water  ; peppermint-water; 
and  even  brandy  or  rum.  The  patient  should  keep  his  bed, 
and  endeavour  to  promote  a sweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors  ; 
and  if  he  should  be  troubled  with  a nausea,  or  inclination  to 
vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile  tea,  or  any  tiling  that  will  make 
him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates  gravel-pains, 
the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a decoction  of  marsh-mal- 
lows, and  to  have  the  parts  fomented  with  warm  water.  An 
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emollient  clyster  ought  likewise  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an 
opiate.  If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  decoction. 

Persons  who  have  had  the  gout  should  be  very  attentive  to 
any  complaints  that  may  happen  to  them  about  the  time  when 
they  have  reason  to  expect  a return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imi- 
tates many  other  disorders,  and  by  being  mistaken  for  them,  and 
treated  improperly,  is  often  diverted  from  its  regular  course,  to 
the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life. 

Those  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from  their  con- 
stitution or  manner  of  living,  have  reason  to  expect  it,  ought 
likewise  to  be  very  circumspect  with  regard  to  its  first  approach. 
If  the  disease,  by  wrong  conduct  or  improper  medicines,  be 
diverted  from  its  proper  course,  the  miserable  patient  has  a 
chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with  head-achs,  coughs,  pains 
of  the  head  and  intestines  ; and  to  fall,  at  last,  a victim  to  its 
attack  upon  some  of  the  more  nobler  parrs. 

OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  disease  has  often  a resemblance  to  the  gout.  It  gene- 
rally attacks  the  joints  with  exquisite  pain,  and  is  sometimes 
attended  with  inflammation  and  swelling.  It  is  most  common 
in  the  spring,  and  towards  the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  usually 
distinguished  into  acute  and  chronic  : or  the  rheumatism  with 
and  without  a fever. 

CAUSES. The  causes  of  a rheumatism  are  frequently 

the  same  as  those  of  an  inflammatory  fever;  viz.  an  obstructed 
perspiration,  the  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors,  and  the 
like.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  and  all  quick  transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  occasion  the  rheuma- 
tism. The  most  extraordinary  case  of  a rheumatism  that  I 
ever  saw,  where  almost  every  joint  of  the  body  was  distorted, 
■was  in  a man  who  used  to  work  one  part  of  the  day  by  the 
fire,  and  the  other  part  of  it  in  the  water.  Very  obstinate 
rheumatisms  have  likewise  been  brought  on  by  persons,  not 
accustomed  to  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet. 
The  same  effects  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds,  sitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travelling  in  the 
night,  &c. 

The  rheumatism  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  excessive 
evacuations,  or  the  stoppage  of  customary  discharges.  It  is 
often  the  effect  of  chronic  diseases,  which  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours ; as  the  scurvy,  the  lues  venerea , obstinate  autumnal 
agues,  £;c. 
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1 he  rheumatism  pievails  in  cold,  damp,  marshy  countries. 
It  is  most  common  amongst  the  poorer  sort  of  peasants,  who 
arc  ill  clothed,  live  in  low,  damp  houses,  and  eat  coarse  un- 
wholesome food,  which  contains  but  little  nourishment,  and  is 
not  easily  digested. 

SYMPTOMS. The  acute  rheumatism  commonly  begins 

with  weariness,  shivering,  a quick  pulse,  restlessness,  thirst, 
and  other  symptoms  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains 
ot  flying  pains,  which  are  increased  by  the  least  motion.  These 
at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often  affected  with  swelling 
and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in  this  disease,  it  has  gene- 
rally the  same  appearance  as  in  the  pleurisy. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatism  the  treatment  of  the  patient  is 
neatly  the  same  as  in  an  acute  or  inflammatory  fever.  If  he 
be  young  and  strong,  bleeding  is  necessary,  which  may  be 
repeated  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  body 
ought  likewise  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clysters,  or  cool 
opening  liquors;  as  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  cieam  of  tartar 
whey,  senna  tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet  should  be  light, 
and  in  small  quantity,  consisting  chiefly  of  roasted  apples, 
groat-gruel,  or  weak  chicken  broth.  After  the  feverish  symp- 
toms have  abated,  if  the  pain  still  continues,  the  patient  must 
keep  la  is  bed,  and  take  such  things  as  promote  perspiration  ; 
as  wine-whey,  with  spintus  M indercvi^  &c.  He  may  likewise 
take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed-time,  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  a 
diam  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a dram  of  gum  guaiacum 
in  powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often  an  ex- 
teeding  good  effect.  The  patient  may  either  be  put  into  a 
bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to 
the  parts  affected.  Great  care  must  be  take  that  he  do  not 
catch  cold  after  bathinrr. 

1 he  chronic  rheumatism  is  seldom  attended  with  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally  confined  to  some  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body,  as  the  shoulders,  the  back,  or  the 
loins.  1 here  is  Seldom  any  inflammation  or  swelling  in  this 
case.  . Persons  in  the  decline  of  life  are  most  subject  to  the 
chronic  iheumatism.  In  such  patients  it  often  proves  extremely 
obstinate,  and  sometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  i heumatism  the  regimen  should  be  nca  ly  the 
Same  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting  diet,  consisting 
chiefly  of  vegetable  substances,  as  stewed  prunes,  coddled 
apples,  currants  or  gooseberries  boiled  in  milk,  is  most  proper. 
Aibuthnot  says,  “ If  there  be  a specific  in  aliment  for  the 
rheumatism,  it  is  certainly  whey  and  adds,  “ That  he 
knew  a person  subject  to  this  disease,  who  could  never  be 
6 LI 
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cuied  Ly  any  oilier  method  but  a diet  of  whey  and  bread."  He 
likewise  says,  “ That  cream  of  tartar  in  water-guel,  taken  for 
several  days,  will  ease  rheumatic  pains  considerably.”  This  I 
have  often  experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficacious 
when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  directed.  In  this 
case  the  patient  may  take  the  dose  formerly  mentioned  twice 
a day,  and  likewise  a tea  spoonful  of  the  volatile  tincture  of 
gum  guaiacum,  at  bed  time,  in  wine-whey. 

This  course  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or  longer,  if 
the  case  proves  obstinate,  and  the  patient’s  strength  will  per- 
mit. It  ought  then  to  be  omitted  for  a few  days,  and  repeated 
again.  At  the  same  time  leeches  or  a blistering-plaster  may 
be  applied  to  the  part  affected.  What  I have  generally  found 
answer  better  than  either  of  these,  in  obstinate  fixed  rheu- 
matic pains,  is  the  warm  plaster*' . I have  likewise  known  a 
plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch,  worn  for  some  time  on  the  part 
affected,  give  great  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious 
friend  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh,  says,  he  has  frequently 
cured  very  obstinate  rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the  part 
affected  with  tincture  of  cantharides.  When  the  common 
tincture  did  not  succeed,  he  used  it  of  a double  to  treble 
strength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affected  is  likewise  often 
very  beneficial,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  application  of 
leeches. 

Though  this  disease  may  not  seem  ro  yield  to  medicines  for 
some  time,  yet  they  ought  still  to  be  persisted  in.  Persons 
who  are  subject  to  frequent  returns  of  the  rheumatism,  will 
often  find  their  account  in  using  medicines,  whether  they  be 
immediately  affected  with  the  disease  or  not.  Tire  chronic 
rheumatism  is  similar  to  the  gout  in  this  respect,  that  the  most 
proper  time  for  using  medicines  to  extirpate  ir,  is  when  the  pa- 
tient is  most  free  from  the  disorder. 

To  those  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I would  recommend 
the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock  in  Derbyshire.  1 hese 
have  often,  to  my  knowlege,  cured  very  obstinate  rheuma- 
tisms, and  arc  always  safe  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When 
the  rheumatism  is  complicated  with  scorbutic  complaints, 
which  is  not  seldom  the  case,  the  llarrowgate  waters  and  those 
of  Moffat  are  proper.  They  should  both  be  drank  and  used  as 
a warm  bath. 

There  are  several  of  our  own  domestic  plants  which  may 
be  used  with  advantage  in  the  rheumatism.  One  of  the  best 
is  the  white  mustard.  A table-spoonful  of  the  seed  of  this 
plant  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  a glass  of  water 


* See  Appendix,  Warm  plaster. 
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ar  small  wine.  The  water-trefoil  is  likewise  of  great  use  in  this 
complaint.  It  may  be  infused  in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank  in  form 
of  tea.  The  ground-ivy,  camomile,  and  several  other  hitters 
are  also  beneficial,  and  may  he  used  in  the  same  manner.  No 
benefit  however  is  to  he  expected  from  these,  unless  they  be 
used  for  a considerable  time.  Excellent  medicines  are  often  des- 
pised  in  this  disease,  because  they  do  not  perform  an  immediate 
cure  ; whereas  nothing  would  be  more  certain  than  their  effect 
were  they  used  for  a sufficient  length  of  time.  Want  of  perse- 
verance in  the  use  of  medicines  is  one  reason  why  chronic  dis- 
eases are  so  seldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  especially  in  salt  water,  often  cures  the  iheu- 
matism.  We  would  also  recommend  riding  on  horseback  and 
♦wearing  flannel  next  the  skin.  Issues  are  likewise  very  proper 
especially  in  chronic  cases.  If  the  pain  affects  the  shoulders  an 
issue  may  be  made  in  the  arm ; but  if  it  affects  the  loins  it 
should  lie  put  in  the  leg  or  thigh. 

Peisons  afflicted  with  the  scurvy  are  very  subject  to  rheuma- 
tic complaints.  The  best  medicines  in  this  case  are  bitters  and 
mild  purgatives.  These  may  either  he  taken  separately  or  toge- 
ther, as  the  patient  inclines.  A n ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  infused  in  a bottle 
of  wine;  and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glasses  of  it  taken  daily, 
as  shall  he  found  necessary  for  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  Tn 
cases  where  the  hark  itself  proves  sufficiently  purgative,  the 
rhubarb  may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheumatism 
ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm  situation,  to  avoid  the 
night- air,  wet  clothes,  and  wer  feet,  as  much  as  possible.  Their 
clothing  should  be  warm,  and  they  should  wear  flannel  next  their 
ikm,  and  make  frequent  use  of  the  flesh-brush. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

OF  THE  SCURVY. 

PHIS  disease  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern  countries,  es- 
X pecially  in  low  damp  situations,  near  large  marshes,  or 
g'-eat  quantities  of  stagnating  water.  Sedentary  people  of  a dull 
inelanoholy  disposition  are  most  subject  to  it/  It  proves  often 
,a,a  ro  sailors  on  ]ong  voyages,  particularly  in  ships  that  are 
n.ot  Properly  ventilated,  have  many  pfcople  on  board,  or  where 
C|eanhness  is  neglected. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  different  species  into 
n,cU  thls  disease  has  been  divided,  as  they  differ  from  one 
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another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is  called  the  land  scurvy  how- 
ever is  seldom  attended  with  those  highly  putrid  symptoms  which 
appear  in  patients  who  have  been  long  at  sea,  and  which,  we 
presume,  are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  ofcscrc.sc,  and 
the  unwholesome  food  eat  by  sailors  on  long  voyages,  than  to 
any  specific  difference  in  the  disease. 

CAUSES.— — The  scurvy  is  occasioned  by  cold  moist  air; 
by  the  long  use  of  salted  or  smoke-dried  provisions,  or  of  any 
kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  digestion,  and  affords  little 
nourishment.  t It  may  also  proceed  from  the  suppression  of 
customary  evacuations ; as  the  viciiscs , tile  haemorrhoioal  flux, 
&c.  It  is  sometimes  owing  to  a hereditary  taint,  in  which 
case  a very  small  cause  will  excite  the  latent  disorder.  Grief,-’ 
fear,  and  other  depressing  passions,  have  a great  tendency 
both  to  excite  and  aggravate  this  disease.  The  same  observa- 
tion holds  with  regard  to  neglect  of  cleanliness  ; bad  clothing  ; 
the  want  of  proper  exercise  ; confined  air,  unwholesome  food; 
or  any  disease  which  greatly  weakens  the  body  or  vitiates  the 
humours. 

SYMPTOMS. This  disease  may  be  known  by  unusual 

weariness,  heaviness,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  especially 
after  motion ; rottenness  of  the  gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed 
on  the  slightest  touch  ; a stinking  breath  ; frequent  bleeding 
at  the  nose ; crackling  of  the  joints ; difficulty  of  walking ; 
sometimes  a sw-elling  and  sometime^  a falling  away  of  the  legs, 
on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow,  or  violet-coloured  spots  ; tire 
face  is  generally  of  a pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the  disease 
advances,  other  symptoms  come  on  ; as  rottenness  of  the  teeth, 
haemorrhages,  or  discharges  of  blood  from  different  parts 
of  the  body,  foul  obstinate  ulcers.,  pains  in  various  parts,  es- 
pecially about  the  breast,  dry  scaly  eruptions  ail  over  the  hoi!v, 
&c.  At  last  a wasting  or  hectic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  miser- j 
able  patient  is  often  carried  off  by  a dysentery,  a diarrhcea,  a 
dropsy,  the  palsy,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification  of  some  of, 
the  bowels. 

CURE.- We  know  no  method  of  curing  this  disease 

bnt  by  pursuing  a course  directly  opposite  to  that  which  brings 
it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated  st^te  oi  the  humours,  occa- 
sioned by  errois  in  diet,  air,  or  exeicise  ; and  this/can  be  re- 
moved no  other  way  than  by  a proper  attention  to  these  impor- 
tant articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  bieathe  a cold,  damp,  or 
confined  air,  he  should  hp  removed,  as  soon  as,  possible,  to  a 
drv,  open,  ami  moderately  warm  one.  It  there  is  reason  tdi 
believe  that  the  disease  pioccids  from  a sedentary  .hie,  or  de- 
pressing passions,  as  grief,  fear,  See.  the  patient  must  take 
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daily  as  much  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  he  can  bear,  and  his 
mind  should  he  diverted  by  cheerful  company  and  other 
amusements.  Nothing  has  a greater  tendency  either  to  pie- 
vent,  or  remove  this  disease,  than  constant  cheerfulness  and 
good  humour.  But  this,  alas!  is  seldom  the  lot  of  persons 
afflicted  with  the  scurvy ; they  are  generally  surly,  peevish,  and 
morose. 

When  the  scurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long  use  of  salted 
provisions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet  consisting  chiefly  of 
fresh  vegetables  ; as  oranges,  apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds, 
waier-crcsses,  scurvy-grass,  brook-lime,  &c.  ’I  he  use  of 
these  with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  fresh  beer  or  cyder, 
will  seldom  fail  to  remove  a scurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken  before 
it  be  too  far  advanced  ; hut  to  have  this  effect,  they  must  be 
persisted  in  for  a considerable  time.  When  fresh  vegetables 
cannot  be  obtained,  pickled  or  preserved  ones  may  be  used  ; and 
where  these  are  wanting,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  qhymi- 
cal  acids.  All  the  patient’s  food  and  drink  should  in  this  case  he 
sharpened  with  cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the 
spirit  of  sea  salt. 

These  things  however  will  more  certainly  pi  event  than  cure 
the  scurvy;  for  which  reason  sea-faring  people,  especially  on 
long  voyages,  ougiit  to  lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbages, 
onions,  gooseberries,  and  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept 
a long  time  by  pickling,  preserving , Hie.  and  when  these  fail, 
the  chyrnica!  acids,  recommended  above,  which  will  keep  for 
any  length  of  time,  may  be  used.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
if  ships  were  well  ventilated,  had  good  s'ore  of  fruits,  greens, 
cyder,  See.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were  paid  to  cleanliness? 
and  warmth,  that  sailors  would  be  the  most  healthy  people  in 
the  world,  and  would  seldom  suffer  either  from  the  scurvy  or 
putrid  fevers,  which  are  so  fatal  to  that  useful  set  of  men  ; but 
it  is  too  much  the  temper  of  such  people  to  despise  all  piecau- 
tion  ; they  will  not  think  of  any  calamity  till  it  overtakes  them, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  must  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  make  the  provision  we  are  speaking  of;  hut  in 
this  case  it  is  the  duty  of  their  employcis  to  make  it  tor  them  ; 
and  no  man  ought  to  engage  in  a long  voyage  without  having 
these  articles  secured. 

I have  often  seen  very  extraordinary  effects  in  the  land- 
scuivy  from  a milk  diet.  This  preparation  of  Nature  is  a 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  properties,  which  of  all 
others  is  the  most  fit  for  restoring  a decayed  constitution,  and 
removing  that  particular  acrimony  of  the  humours,  which 
seems  to  constitute  the  very  essence  of  the  scurvy,  and  many 
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oiher  diseases.  But  people  despise  this  wholesome  and  nou- 
rishing food,  because  it  is  cheap,  and  devour  with  greediness 
flesh,  and  fermented  liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for 
their  hogs. 

The  most  proper  drink  in  the  scurvy  is  whey  or  butter-milk. 
When  these  cannot  he  had,  sound  cyder  or  perry  mav  he 
used.  Wort  has  likewise  been  found  to  he  a proper  drink  in 
the  scurvy,  and  may  be  used  at  sea,  a6  malt  will  keep  during 
tire  longest  voyage.  A decoction  of  the  tops  of  the  spruce  fir 
is  likewise  proper.  Tt  may  be  drank  in  the  quantity  of  an 
English  pint  twice  a day.  Tar-water  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  or  decoctions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vege- 
tables; as  sarsaparilla,  marsh-mallow-roots,  See.  Infusions 
of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lesser  centaury,  marsh 
trefoil,  See.  are  likewise  beneficial.  1 have  seen  the  peasants 
in  some  parts  of  Britain  express  the  juice  of  the  last  menti- 
oned plant,  and  drink  it  with  good  effect  in  those  foul  scor- 
butic eruptions  with  which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the  spring 
season. 

Harrowgatc-watcr  is  certainly  an  excellent  medicine  in  the 
land  scurvy.  I have  often  seen  patients  who  had  been  reduced 
to  the  most  deplorable  condition  by  this  disease,  greatly  relieved 
by  drinking  the  sulphur-water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly- 
beate water  may  also  be  used  with  advantage,  especially  with  a 
view  to  brace  the  stomach  after  drinking  the  sulphur-water, 
which,  though  it  sharpens  the  appetire,  never  fails  to  weaken 
the  powers  of  digestion. 

A slight  degree  of  scurvy  may  he  carried  off  by  frequently 
sucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter  orange,  or  a lemon. 
When  the  disease  affects  the  gums  only,  this  practice,  if  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  will  generally  carry  it  off.  We  would 
however  recommend  the  bitter  orange  as  greatly  preferable  to 
lemon  ; it  seems-to  be  as  good  a medicine,  and  is  not  near  so 
hurtful  to  the  stomach.  Perhaps  our  own  sorrel  may  be  little 
inferior  to  either  of  them. 

All  kinds  of  sallad  are  good  in  the  scurvy,  and  ought  to  he 
eat  very  plentifully,  as  spinage,  lettuce,  parsley,  celery,  endive, 
radish,  dandelion,  See.  It  is  amazing  to  see  how  soon  fresh 
vegetables  in  the  spring  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  scab  or 
foulness  which  is  upon  their  skins.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  their  effects  would  he  as  great  upon  the  human  species, 
were  they  used  in  proper  quantity  for  a sufficient  length  of 
time. 

I have  sometimes  seen  good  effects  in  scorbutic  complaints 
of  very  long  standing  from  the  use  of  a decoction  of  the  roots 
of  water-dock.  It  is  usu,dly  made  by  boiling  a pound  of  the 
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fresh  root  in  six  English  pints  of  water,  till  about  one  third 
of  the  water  be  consumed.  The  close  is  from  half  a pint  to  a 
whole  pint  of  the  decoction  every  day.  But  in  all  the  cases 
where  I have  seen  it  prove  beneficial,  it  was  made  much 
stronger,  and  drunk  in  larger  quantities.  The  safest  way, 
however,  is  for  the  patient  to  begin  with  small  doses,  and  in- 
crease them  both  in  strength  and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  sto- 
mach will  bear  it.  It  must  be  used  for  a considerable  time.  I 
have  known  some  take  it  for  many  months,  and  have  been  told 
of  others  who  had  used  it  for  several  years,  before  they  were 
sensible  of  any  benefit,  but  who,  nevertheless,  were  cured  by  it 
at  length. 

The  leprosy,  which  was  so  common  in  this  country  long  ago, 
seems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the  scurvy.  Perhaps  its  ap- 
pearing so  seldom  now,  may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  eating  more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living  more 
upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet,  using  less  salted  meat,  being 
more  cleanly,  better  lodged  and  clothed,  Kc. — For  the  cure  of 
this  disease  we  would  recommend  the  same  course  of  diet  and 
medicine  as  in  the  scurvy. 


OF  THE  SCROPIIULA,  OR  KING’s  EVIL. 


This  disease  chiefly  affects  the  glands,  especially  those  of  the 
neck.  Children  and  young  persons  of  a sedentary  life  are  very- 
subject  to  it.  It  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  may  be  removed 
by  proper  regimen,  but  seldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inha- 
bitants of  cold,  damp,  marshy  countries  are  most  liable  to  the 
scrophula. 

CAUSES. This  disease  may  proceed  from  a hereditary 

taint,  from  a scrophulous  nurse,  &'c.  Children  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  sickly  parents,  whose  constitu- 
tions have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic 
diseases,  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  the  scrophula.  It  may 
likewise  proceed  from  such  diseases  as  weaken  the  habit  or 
vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  small-pox,  measles,  tfc.  External 
injuries,  as  blows,  bruises,  and  the  like,  sometimes,  produce 
scrophulous  ulcers ; but  we  have  reason  to  believe,  when  this 
happens,  that  there  has  been  a predisposition  in  the  habit  to 
this  disease.  In  short,  whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the  humours 
or  relax  the  solids,  paves  the  way  to  the  scrophula  ; as  the  want 
of  proper  exercise,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  un- 
wholesome food,  bad  water,  the  long  use  of  poor,  weak,  wa- 
tery aliments,  the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  gt'c  Nothing  tends 
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more  to  induce  this  disease  in  child) en  than  allowing  them  to 
continue  long  wet. 

SYMPTOMS. At  first  small  knots  appear  under  the  chin 

or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually  increase  in  number  and  size, 
till  they  form  one  large  hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for 
a long  time  without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only 
discharges  a thin  sanies  or  watery  humour.  Other  parts  of 
the  body  are  likewise  liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm-pits, 
groitts,  feet,  hands,  eyes,  breasts,  Sic.  Nor  are  the  internal 
parts  exempt  from  it.  It  often  affects  the  lungs,  liver,  or 
'spleen  ; and  1 have  frequently  seen  the  glands  of  the  mysenrerv 
greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

These  obstinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the  feet  and 
hands  with  swellings,  and  little  or  no  redness,  are  of  the  scro- 
phulous  kind.  They  seldom  discharge  good  matter,  and  are 
exceeding  difficult  to  cute.  The  ivhite  spellings  of  the  joints 
seem  likewise  to  he  of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty 
brought  to  a suppuration,  and  when  opened  they  only  discharge 
a thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a more  general  symptom  of  the 
strophula  than  a swelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nose. 

REGIMEN. As  this  disease  proceeds,  in  a great  mea- 

sure, from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be  generous  and  nou- 
rishing, but  at  the  same  time  light  and  easy  of  digestion;  as 
well  fermented  bread,  made  of  sound  grain,  the  flesh  and 
broth  of  young  animals,  with  now  and  then  a glass  of  gene- 
rous wine,  or  good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and 
not  too  cold,  and  the  patient  should  take  as  much  exercise  as 
he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Children 
who  have  enough  of  exercise  are  seldom  troubled  with  the 
scrophula. 

MEDICINE. The  vulgar  are  remarkably  credulous 

with  legaid  to  the  cure  of  the  scrophula,  many  of  them  be- 
lieving in  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  that  of  the  seventh 
son,  Sic.  The  truth  is,  we  know  but  little  either  of  the 
nature  or  cure  of  this  disease,  and  where  reason  or  medicines 
fail,  superstition  always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  diseases  which  are  the  most  difficult  to  understand,  we 
generally  hear  of  the  greatest  number  of  miraculous  cures  being 
performed.  Here,  however,  the  deception  is  easily  accounted 
for.  The  scrophuh,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures 
of  itself ; and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched  about  this 
time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to  Nature,  wdro 
is  really  the  physician.  In  the  same  way  the  insignificant 
nostrums  of  quacks  and  old  women  often  gain  applause  when 
they  deserve  none. 
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There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  custom  of  plying 
children  in  the  scrophula  with  strong  purgative  medicines. 
People  imagine,  it  proceeds  from  humours  which  must  be 
purged  off,  without  considering,  that  these  purgatives  increase 
the  debility,  and  aggravate  the  disease.  It  has  indeed  been 
found  that  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  for  some  time,  espe- 
cially with  sea  w'ater,  has  a good  effect  ; but  this  should  only 
be  given  in  gross  habits,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  procure 
one,  or  at  most  two  stools  every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  salt  water  has  likewise  a very  good  effect ; 
especially  in  the  warm  season.  I have  often  known  a course  of 
bathing  in  salt  water,  and  drinking  it  in  such  quantities  as  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open,  cure  a sctophula,  after  many  other 
medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain.  When  salt-water  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  fresh  water,  and  his 
body  kept  open  by  small  quantities  of  salt  and  water,  or  some 
other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing  and  drinking  the  salt  water,  we  would 
recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold  bath  may  be  used 
in  summer,  and  the  bark  in  winter.  To  an  adult  half  a dram 
of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  given,  in  a glass  of  red  wine, 
four  or  five  times  a day.  Children,  and  such  as  cannot  take 
it  in  substance,  may  use  the  decoction  made  in  the  following 
manner. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a dram  of  Winter’s  bark, 
both  grossly  powdered,  in  an  English  quart  of  water  to  a pint : 
towards  the  end  half  an  ounce  of  sliced  liquorice-root,  and  a 
handful  of  raisins  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the 
decoction  less  disagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of  the 
bark.  The  liquor  must  be  strained,  and  two,  three,  or  four 
table-spoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three 
times  a day. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  especially  the  latter,  are 
likewise  very  proper  medicines  in  the  scrophula.  They  ought 
not  however  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities,  but  should  be  taken 
so  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  must  be  used  for  a con- 
siderable time. 

The  hemlock  may  sometimes  be  used  with  advantage  in  the 
scrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that  the  sea- 
water is  most  proper  before  there  are  any  suppuration  or  symp- 
toms of  tabes ; the  Peruvian  bark,  when  there  are  running 
sores,  and  a degree  of  hectic  fever ; and  the  hemlock  in  old  in- 
veterate cases,  approaching  to  the  schirrous  or  cancerous  stato. 
Either  the  extract  or  the  fresh  juice  of  this  plant  may  be  used. 
The  dose  must  be  small  at  first,  and  increased  gradually  as  far  as 
the  stomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

6 Mm 
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External  applications  are  of  little  use.  Before  the  tumour 
breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it  unless  a piece  of  flannel, 
or  something  to  keep  it  warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  sore  may 
be  dressed  with  some  digestive  ointment.  What  I have  always 
found  to  answer  best,  was  the  yellow  basilicon  mixed  with  about 
a sixth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 
The  sore  may  be  dressed  with  this  twice  a dav  ; and  if  it  be  very 
fungous,  and  does  not  digest  well,  a large  proportion  of  the 
precipitate  may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  disease,  though  they  do  not 
cure  it,  are  not  to  be  despised  If  the  patient  can  be  kept  alive 
by  any  means  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great 
chance  to  get  well ; but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in 
all  probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  so  apt  to  communi- 
cate to  their  offspring  as  the  scrophula,  for  which  reason  peo- 
ple ought  to  beware  of  marrying  into  families  affected  with  this 
disease. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  scrophula,  we  shall  refer 
the  reader  to  the  observations  on  nursing,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book. 

OF  THE  ITCH. 

Though  this  disease  is  commonly  communicated  by  infec- 
tion, yet  it  seldom  prevails  where  due  regard  is  paid  to  clean- 
liness, fresh  air,  and  wholesome  diet.  It  generally  appears  in 
form  of  small  watery  pustules,  first  about  the  wrists,  or  be- 
tween the  fingers  ; afterwards  it  affects  the  arms,  legs,  thighs, 
&c.  These  pustules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable  itching, 
especially  when  the  patient  is  waim  a-bed,  or  sits  by  the  fire. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  skin  is  covered  with  large  blotches  or 
scabs,  and  at  other  times  with  a white  scurf,  or  scaly  erup- 
tion. This  last  is  called  the  dry  itch,  and  is  the  most  difficult 
to  cure. 

The  itch  is  seldom  a dangerous  disease,  unless  when  it  is  ren- 
dered so  by  neglect  or  improper  treatment.  If  it  be  suffered  to 
continue  too  long,  it  may  vitiate  the  whole  mass  of  humours ; 
and,  if  it  be  suddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it 
may  occasion  feveis,  inflammations  of  the  viscera,  or  other  in- 
ternal disorders. 

The  best  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  sulphur,  which 
ought  to  be  used  both  externally  and  internally.  The  parts 
most  affected  may  he  rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  the 
flowers  of  sulphur,  two  ounces^  crude  sal  ammoniac  finely 
powdered,  two  drams ; hog’s  lard,  or  butter,  four  ounces.  If 
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a scruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  essence  of  lemon  be  added,  it 
will  entirely  take  away  the  disagreeable  smell.  About  the  bulk 
of  a nutmeg  of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at 
bed-time,  twice  or  thrice  a week.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  rub 
the  whole  body  ; but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all  at 
once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  stop  too  many  pores  at 
the  same  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  use  the  ointment,  he  ought,  if 
he  be  of  a fullilsbit,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge,  or  two.  It  will 
likewise  be  proper,  during  the  use  of  it,  to  take  every  night 
and  morning  as  much  of  the  flower  of  brimstone  and  cream  of 
tartar,  in  a little  tieacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the 
body  gently  open.  He  should  beware  of  catching  cold,  should 
wear  more  clothes  than  usual,  and  take  every  thing  warm.  The 
same  clothes,  the  linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all  the 
time  of  using  the  ointment ; and  such  clothes  as  have  been 
worn  while  the  patient  was  under  the  disease,  are  not  to  be 
used  again,  unless  they  have  been  fumigated  with  brimstone 
and  thoroughly  cleaned,  otherwise  they  will  communicate  the 
infection  a-new. 

I never  knew  brimstone,  when  used  as  directed  above,  fail 
to  cure  the  itch;  and  I have  reason  to  believe,  that,  if  duly 
persisted  in,  it  never  will  fail  ; but  if  it  be  only  used  once  or 
twice,  and  cleanliness  neglected,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  disorder 
returns.  The  quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above  will  gene- 
rally be  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  one  person  ; but,  if  any 
symptoms  of  the  disease  should  appear  again,  the  medicine  may 
be  repeated.  It  is  both  more  safe  and  efficacious  when  persisted 
in  for  a considerable  time,  than  when  a large  quantity  is  applied 
at  once. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  lest  they  take  other 
eruptions  for  the  itch  ; as  the  stoppage  of  these  may  be  attended 
with  'fatal  consequences.  Many  of  the  eruptive  disorders  to 
which  children  are  liable,  have  a near  resemblance  to  this  dis- 
ease ; and  1 have  often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rubbed 
with  greasy  ointments  that  made  these  eruptions  strike  suddenly 
in,  which  Nature  had  thrown  out  to  preserve  the  patient’s  life, 
or  prevent  some  other  malady. 

Much  mischief  is  likewise  done  by  the  use  of  mercury  in 
this  disease.  Some  persons  are  so  fool-hardy  as  to  wash  the 
parts  affected  with  a strong  solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate. 
Others  use  the  mercurial  ointment,  without  taking  the  least 
care  either  to  avoid  cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  observe  a 
proper  regimen.  T lie  consequences  of  such  conduct  may  be 
easily  guessed.  1 have  known  even  the  mercurial  girdles  pro- 
duce tragical  effects,  and  would  advise  every  person,  as  he 
& Mm2 
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values  his  health,  to  beware  how  he  uses  them.  Mercury  ought 
never  to  be  used  as  a medicine  without  the  greatest  care.  Ignorant 
people  look  upon  these  girdles  as  a kind  of  charm,  without 
considering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  body. 

As  sulphur  is  both  the  most  safe  and  efficacious  medicine  for 
the  itch,  we  shall  not  recommend  any  other.  Other  medicines 
may  be  used  by  persons  of  skill,  but  are  not  to  be  ventured  upon 
by  the  ignorant. 

Those  who  would  avoid  this  detestable  disease  ought  to  be- 
ware of  infected  persons,  to  use  wholesome  food,  and  to  study 
universal  cleanliness.* 


CHAP.  XL. 

OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

THE  asthma  is  a disease  of  the  lungs,  which  seldom  ad- 
mits of  a cure.  Persons  in  the  decline  of  life  are  most 
liable  to  it.  It  is  distinguished  into  the  moist  and  dry,  or 
humoural  and  nervous.  The  former  is  attended  with  expec- 
toration or  spitting  ; but  in  the  latter  the  patient  seldom  spits, 
unless  sometimes  a little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of 
coughing. 

CAUSES. The  asthma  is  sometimes  hereditaty.  It 

may  likewise  proceed  from  a bad  formation  of  the  breast ; the 
fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  taken  into  the  lungs ; violent 
exercise,  especially  runniog ; the  obstruction  of  customary 
evacuations,  as  the  menses,  haemorrhoides,  &c.  the  sudden 
retrocession  of  the  gout,  or  striking  in  of  eruptions,  as  the 
small-pox,  measles,  &c c.  violent  passions  of  the  mind,  as  sud- 
den fear,  or  surprise.  In  a word,  the  disease  may  proceed 
from  any  cause  that  either  impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by 
the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. An  asthma  is  known  by  a quick  labo- 

rious breathing,  which  is  generally  performed  with  a kind  of 
wheezing  noise.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  so 

* The  itch  is  now  by  clcanlinefs  banifhed  from  every  genteel  family  in  Britain. 
It  ftiil  however  prevails  amongthe  poorerfort  of  peafants  in  Scotland,  and  among 
the  manufacturers  in  England.  Thefe  are  not  only  fufficient  to  keep  the  feeds  of 
the  difeafe  alive,  but  to  fpread  the  infection  among  others.  It  were  to  be  wifhed 
thatfome  effectual  method  could  be  devifed  for  extirprting  it  altogether.  Several 
country  clergymen  have  told  me,  that  by  getting  fuchaswere  infected  cured,  and 
ftroi.gly  recommending  an  attention  to  clcanlinefs,  they  have  baniibed  the  itch 
entirely  out  of  their  jrarilbcs.  Why  might  not  others  do  the  fame  ? 
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great,  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  erect  posture, 
otherwise  he  is  in  danger  of  being  suffocated.  A fit  or  paroxysm 
of  the  asthma  generally  happens  after  a person  has  been  exposed 
to  cold  easterly  winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  wea- 
ther, or  has  got  wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under 
ground,  &c. 

The  paroxysm  is  commonly  ushered  in  with  listlessness,  want 
of  sleep,  hoarseness,  a cough,  belching  of  wind,  a sense  of 
heaviness  about  the  breast,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  To  these 
succeed  heat,  fever,  pain  of  the  head,  sickness  and  nausea,  a 
great  oppression  of  the  breast,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak 
and  sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  an  involuntary  flow  of  tears, 
bilious  vomitings,  6cc.  All  the  symptoms  gr,ow  worse  towards 
night;  the  patient  is  easier  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very 
desirous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  of  easy 

digestion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred  to  roasted,  and 
the  flesh  of  young  animals  to  that  of  old.  All  windy  food, 
and  whatever  is  apt  to  swell  in  the  stomach,  is  to  be  avoided. 
Light  puddings,  white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled, 
or  roasted,  are  proper.  Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds,  especially 
malt  liquor,  is  hurtful.  The  patient  should  eat  a very  light 
supper,  or  rather  none  at  all,  and  should  never  suffer  himself 
to  be  long  costive.  His  clothing  should  be  warm,  especially 
in  the  winter  season.  As  all  disorders  of  the  breast  are  much 
relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  promoting  the  perspi- 
ration, a flannel  shirt  or  waistcoat,  and  thick  shoes,  will  be  of 
singular  service. 

But  nothing  is  of  so  great  importance  in  the  asthma  as  pure 
and  moderately  warm  air.  Asthmatic  people  can  seldom  bear 
either  the  close  heavy  air  of  a large  town,  or  the  sharp,  keen 
atmosphere  of  a bleak  hilly  country  ; a medium  therefore  be- 
tween these  is  to  be  chosen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often 
better  than  at  a distance,  provided  the  patient  be  removed  so  far 
as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  smoke.  Some  asthmatic  patients 
indeed  breathe  easier  in  town  than  in  the  country  : but  this 
is  seldom  the  case,  especially  in  towns  where  much  coal  is 
burnt.  Asthmatic  persons  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all 
day,  ought,  at  least,  to  sleep  out  of  ir.  Even  this  will  often 
prove  of  great  service.  Those  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel 
into  a warmer  climate.  Many  asthmatic  persons  who  cannot 
live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very  good  health  in  the  south  of  France, 
Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercise  is  likewise  of  very  great  importance  in  the  asthma, 
as  it  promotes  the  digestion,  preparation  of  the  blood,  &c. 
The  blood  of  asthmatic  persons  is  seldom  duly  prepared, 
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owing  to  the  proper  action  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this 
reason  such  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exercise,  either 
on  foot,  horseback,  or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. Almost  all  that  can  be  done  by  medicine 

in  this  disease,  is*  to  relieve  the  patient  when  seized  with  a 
violent  fit.  This  indeed  requires  the  greatest  expedition,  as 
the  disease  often  proves  suddenly  fatal.  In  the  paroxysm  or 
fit,  the  body  is  generally  bound,  a purging  clyster,  with  a 
solution  of  asafoetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  administered,  and 
if  there  be  occasion,  it  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 
The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  immersed  in  warm 
water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth. 
Bleeding,  unless  extreme  weakness  or  old  age  should  forbid  it, 
is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent  spasm  about  the  breast 
or  stomach,  warm  fomentations,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  may  be  applied  to  the  part  affected,  and 
warm  cataplasms  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  patient  must 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may  take  a tea-spoonful  of 
the  tincture  of  castor  and  of  saffron  mixed  together,  in  a 
cup  of  valerian-tea,  twice  or  thrice  a day-  Sometimes  a 
vomit  has  a very  good  effect,  and  snatches  the  patient,  as  it 
were,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This  however  will  be  more 
safe  after  other  evacuations  have  been  premised.  A very  strong 
infusion  of  roasted  coffee  is  said  to  give  ease  in  an  asthmatic 
paroxysm. 

In  the  moist  asthma,  such  things  as  promote  expectoration 
or  spitting  ought  to  be  used;  as  the  syrup  of  squills,  gum  am- 
moniac, and  such  like.  A common  spoonful  of  the  syrup  or 
oxymel  of  squills,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon- 
water,  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  through  the  day,  and 
four  or  five  pills,  made  of  equal  parts  of  asafoetida  and  gum- 
ammoniac,  at  bed  time. 

For  the  convulsive  or  nervous  asthma,  antispasinodics  and 
bracers  are  the  most  proper  medicines.  The  patient  may  take 
a tea-spoonful  of  the  paregoiic  elixir  twice  a day.  The  Peru-1 
vian  bark  is  likewise  proper  in  this  case.  It  may  be  taken  in 
substance,  or  infused  in  wine.  In  short,  every  thing  that  braces 
the  nerves,  or  takes  off  spasm,  may  be  of  use  in  a nervous 
asthma.  It  is  often  relieved  by  the  use  of'asses  milk ; 1 have 
likewise  known  cows  milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  have  a 
very  good  effect  in  this  case. 

In  every  species  of  asthma,  setons  and  issues  have  a good 
effect  ; they  may  cither  be  set  in  the  back  or  side,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We  shall  here,  once  for  all, 
observe,  that  not  only  in  the  asthma,  but  in  most  chronic  dis- 
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eases,  issues  are  extremely  proper.  They  are  both  a safe  and 
efficacious  remedy  ; and  though  they  do  not  always  cure  the 
disease,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  patient’s  life. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

THE  apoplexy  is  a sudden  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  wherein 
the  patient  is  to  all  appearance  dead ; the  heart  and  lungs 
however  still  continue  to  move.  Though  this  disease  proves 
often  fatal,  yet  it  may  sometimes  be  carried  off  bv  proper  care. 
It  chiefly  attacks  sedentary  persons  of  a gross  habit,  who  use  a 
rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in  strong  liquors.  People 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  most  subject  to  the  apoplexy.  It  pre- 
vails most  in  winter,  especially  in  long  rainy  seasons,  and  very 
low  states  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  cause  of  an  apoplexy  is  a 

compression  of  the  brain,  occasioned  by  an  effusion  of  blood, 
or  a collection  of  watery  humours.  The  former  is  called  a san- 
guine, and  the  latter  a serous  apoplexy.  It  may  be  occasioned 
by  any  thing  that  increases  the  circulation  towards  the  brain, 
or  prevents  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head ; as  intense 
study;  violent  passions;*  viewing  objects  for  a long  time 
obliquely  ; wearing  any  thing  too  tight  about  the  neck  ; a rich 
and  luxurious  diet ; suppression  of  urine  ; suffering  the  body 
to  cool  suddenly  after  having  been  greatly  heated  ; continuing 
long  in  a warm  bath  ; the  excessive  use  of  spiceries,  or  high- 
seasoned  food;  excess  of  venery  ; the  sudden  striking  in  of 
any  eruption ; suffering  issues,  setons,  bcc.  suddenly  to  dry  up, 
or  the  stoppage  of  any  customary  evacuation;  a mercurial  sali- 
vation pushed  too  far,  or  suddenly  checked  by  cold  ; wounds 
or  bruises  on  the  head  ; long  exposure  to  excessive  cold  ; poi- 
sonous exhalations,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The  usual  fore- 

runners of  an  apoplexy  are  giddiness,  pain  and  swimming  of 
the  head  ; loss  of  memory  ; drowsiness  ; noise  in  the  ears ; 


* I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized  with  a fanguinc  • 
apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complained  of  extreme  pain,  as  if  daggers  had  been  thrust 
through  her  head,  as  she  expressed  it  Afterwards  fhe  became  comatofe,  her  pulfe 
funk,  very  low,  and  was  exceeding  flow.  By  bleeding,  bliflering,  and  other 
evacuations,  fhe  was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight.  When  her  head  was 
opened,  a large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was  found  in  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  brain. 
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the  night-mare  ; a spontaneous  flux  of  tears,  and  laborious 
respiration.  When  persons  of  an  apoplectic  make  observe  these 
symptoms,  they  have  reason  to  fear  the  approach  of  a fit,  and 
should  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleeding,  a slender  diet,  and 
opening  medicines. 

In  the  sanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not  die  sud- 
denly, the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face  is  swelled  or 
puffed  up,  and  the  blood-vessels,  especially  about  the  neck 
and  temples,  are  turgid  ; the  pulse  beats  strong  ; the  eyes  are 
prominent  and  fixed,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  per- 
formed with  a snorting  noise.  The  excrements  and  urine  are 
often  voided  spontaneously,  and  the  patient  is  sometimes  seized 
with  a vomiting. 

In  this  species  of  apoplexy  every  method  must  be  taken  to 
lessen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards  the  head.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  perfectly  easy  and  cool.  His  head  should  be 
raised  pretty  high,  and  his  feet  suffered  to  hang  down.  His 
clothes  ought  to  be  loosened,  especially  about  the  neck, 
and  fresh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  garters  should  be 
tied  pretty  tight,  by  which  means  the  motion  of  the  blood  from 
the  lower  extremities  will  be  retarded.  As  soon  as  the  pa- 
tient is  placed  in  a proper  posture,  he  should  be  bled  freely  in 
the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if  there  be  occasion,  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A laxative  clyster  with 
plenty  of  sweet  oil,  or  fresh  butter,  and  a large  spoonful  of 
common  salt  in  it,  may  be  administered  every  twro  hours  ; and 
blistering-plasters  applied  betwixt  the  shoulders,  and  to  the  calves 
of  the  legs. 

As  soon  as  the  symptoms  are  a little  abated,  and  the  patient  is 
able  to  swallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of  some  diluting  open- 
ing liquor,  as  a decoction  of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream- 
tartar  whey,  or  common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  dissolved 
in  it.  Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s  salts, 
or  manna  dissolved  in  an  infusion  of  senna,  or  the  like.  All 
spirits  and  other  strong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided.  Even  volatile 
salts  held  to  the  nose  do  mischief.  Vomits,  for  the  same 
reason,  ought  not  to  be  given,  nor  any  thing  that  may  increase 
the  motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  serous  apoplexy,  the  symptoms  are  nearly  the  same, 
only  the  pu'se  is  not  so  strong,  the  countenance  is  less  florid, 
and  the  breathing  less  difficult.  Bleeding  is  not  so  necessary 
here,  as  in  the  former  case.  It  may  however  generally  be 
performed  once  with  safety  and  advantage,  but  should  not  be 
repeated.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  same  posture 
as  directed  above,  and  should  have  blistering  plasters  applied, 
and  receive  opening  clysters  in  the  same  manner.  Purges  are 
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here  likewise  necessary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  strong  balm 
tea.  If  he  be  inclined  to  sweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
drinking  small  wine  whey,  or  an  infusion  of  carduus  bene- 
dictus.  A plentiful  sweat  kept  up  for  a considerable  time,  has 
often  carried  off  a serous  apoplexy. 

When  apoplectic  symptoms  proceed  from  opium,  or  other 
narcotic  substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  vomits  are  neces- 
sary. The  patient  is  generally  relieved  as  soon  as  he  has  dis- 
charged the  poison  in  this  way. 

Persons  of  an  apoplectic  make,  or  those  who  have  been  at- 
tacked by  if,  ought  to  use  a very  spare  and  slender  diet,  avoid- 
ing all  strong  liquors,  spiceries,  and  high-seasoned  food.  They 
ought  likewise  to  guard  against  all  violent  passions,  and  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  should  be 
shaved,  and  daily  washed  with  cold  water.  The  feet  ought  to 
be  kept  warm,  and  never  suffered  to  continue  long  wet.  The 
body  must  be  kept  open  either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  a 
little  blood  may  be  let  every  spring  and  fall.  Exercise  should 
by  no  means  be  neglected  ; but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  mode- 
ration. Nothing  has  a more  happy  effect  in  preventing  an 
apoplexy  than  perpetual  issues  or  setons ; great  care  however 
must  be  taken  not  to  suffer  them  to  dry  up,  without  opening 
others  in  their  stead.  Apoplectic  persons  ought  never  to  go  to 
rest  with  a full  stomach,  or  to  lie  with  their  heads  low,  or 
wear  any  thing  too  tight  about  their  necks. 


CHAP.  XLH. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER  AFFECTIONS  OF 
THE  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

WE  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  those  astrictions  of  the 
bowels  which  are  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  as  of  the 
colic,  the  iliac-passion,  &cc.  but  only  to  take  notice  of  that 
infrequency  of  stools  which  sometimes  happens,  and  which  in 
some  particular  constitutions  may  occasion  diseases. 

Costiveness  may  proceed  from  an  excessive  heat  of  the  liver ; 
drinking  rough  red  wines,  or  other  astringent  liquors ; too 
much  exercise,  especially  on  horseback : It  may  likewise  pro- 
ceed from  a long  use  of  cold  insipid  food,  which  does  not 
sufficiently  stimulate  the  intestines.  Sometimes  it  is  owing 
to  the  bile  not  descending  to  the  intestines,  as  in  the  jaundice  ; 
and  at  other  times  it  proceeds  from  diseases  of  the  intestines 
-6  Nn 
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themselves,  as  a palsy,  spasms,  tumors,  a cold  dry  state  of  the 
intestines,  &c. 

Excessive  costiveness  is  apt  to  occasion  pains  in  the  head, 
vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bowels.  It  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac  and  hysteric  persons,  as  it 
generates  wind  and  other  grievous  symptoms. 

Persons  who  are  generally  costive  should,  live  upon  a moist- 
ening and  laxative  diet,  as  roasted  or  boiled  apples,  pears, 
stewed  prunes,  raisins,  gruels  with  currants,  butter,  honey, 
sugar,,  and  such  like.  Broths  with  spinage,  leeks,  and  other 
soft  pot-herbs,  are  likewise  proper.  Bye-bread,  or  that  which 
is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought  to  be 
eat.  No  person  troubled  w’ith  costiveness  should  eat  white 
bread  alone,  especially  that  which  is  made  of  fine  flour. 
The  best  bread  for  keeping  the  belly  soluble  is  what  in  some 
parts  of  England  they  call  meslin.  It  is  made  of  a mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

Costiveness  is  increased  by  keeping  the  body  too  warm,  and 
by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  perspiration;  as  wearing  flan- 
nel, lying  too  long  a-bed,  &c.  Intense  thought,  and  a seden- 
tary life,  are  likewise  hurtful.  All  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions are  promoted  by  moderate  exercise  without  doors,  and 
by  a gay,  cheerful,  sprightly  temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  should  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All  ardent 
spirits,  austere  and  astringent  wines,  as  port,  claret,  8cc.  ought 
to  be  avoided.  Malt  liquor  that  is  fine,  and  of  a moderate 
strength,  is  very  proper.  Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery 
liquors,  are  likewise  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the 
patient’s  inclination  directs. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  costiveness  ought,  if  possible, 
to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  constant  use.  of  medicines  for  that 
purpose  is  attended  with  many  inconveniencies,  and  often  with 
bad  consequences*.  I never  knew  any  one  to  get  into  a habit 


* The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advifes  thoTe  who  ere  troubled  with  coflivcnefs 
to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frefh  butter,  cream,  marrow,  fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe 
mad;- of  the  internal  parts  of  animals,  astheliver,  heait,  midriff,  &c.  He  like- 
■wife  recommends  the  expreffed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds, 
paftaclus,  and  the  fruits  tliemfelves ; all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  figs  ; decoctions 
of  mealy  vegetables ; thefc  lubricate  the  intcftincs;  fome  faponaccous  fubftances 
which  ftimulnte  gently,  as  honey,  hydromcl,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unre- 
fined l'ugar,  Sic .• 

The  doctor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper  for  perfons  of 
dry  atrabilarian  conftitutions,  who  are  iubject  to  aftriclion  of  the  belly,  and  the 
piles,  and  will  opciatc  when  ftronger  medicinal  fubftances  ate  fometimes  ineffec- 
tual ; but  that  fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whole  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He 
likewile  obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  are  lenitive,  and  that  even  common 
water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter-milk  have  that  effect  That  new  milk,  efpe- 
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of  taking  medicine  for  keeping  the  body  open,  who  could 
leave  it  off.  In  time  the  custom  becomes  necessary,  and  gene- 
rally ends  in  a total  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indigestion,  loss 
of  appetite,  wasting  of  the  strength,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medicine,  we 
Would  recommend  gentle  doses  of  rhubarb  to  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a week.  This  is  not  near  so  injurious  to  the  stomach 
as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other  drastic  purgatives  so  much  in  use. 
Infusions  of  senna  and  manna  may  likewise  be  taken,  or  half 
an  ounce  of  soluble  tartar  dissolved  in  water-gruel.  About  the 
size  of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  electuary  taken  twice'  or  thrice 
a day,  generally  answers  the  purpose  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  stomach  ; indigestion ; the 
want  of  free  air  and  exercise ; grief;  fear  ; anxiety  ; or  any  of 
the  depressing  passions ; excessive  heat  ; the  use  of  strong 
broths,  fat  meats,  or  any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is 
hard  of  digestion  ; the  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors,  tea, 
tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  possible,  to  make  choice  of  an  open 
dry  air ; to  take  exercise  daily  on  horseback  or  in  a carriage  ; 
to  rise  betimes ; and  to  avoid  all  intense  thought.  He  should 
use  a diet  of  easy  digestion;  and  should  avoid  excessive  heat 
and  great  fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought  to  he  changed. 
If  nausea  and  teachings  shew  that  the  stomach  is  loaded  with 
crudities,  a vomit  will  be  of  service.  After  this  a gentle  purge 
or  two  of  rhubarb,  or  any  of  the  bitter  purging  salts,  may  be 
taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to  use  an  infusion  in  wine  of 
some  of  the  stomachic  bitters.  Though  gentle  evacuations  be 
necessary,  yet  strong  purges  or  vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as 
they  weaken  the  stomach,  and  hurt  digestion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  most  cases  of 
indigestion,  weakness  of  the  stomach,  or  want  of  appetite. 
Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a day  in  a glass  of  wine  or  water.  It  may  likewise  be  mixed 
with  the  tincture  of  the  bark,  two  drams  of  the  former  to  an 


daily  afTcs  milk,  ftimulates  Hill  more  when  it  fours  on  the  llomach  ; and  that 
whey  turned  four  will  purge  ftrongly  ; — That  moll  garden  fruits  are  likewife  lax- 
ative : and  that  fome  of  them,  as  grapes,  will  throw  fuch  as  take  them  immode- 
rately, into  a chokra  nwibus,  or  incurable  diarrhoea. 
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ounce  of  the  latter,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  it  taken  in  wine  or 
water  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation,  are  gene- 
rally of  considerable  service  in  this  case.  The  salt-water  has 
likewise  good  effects  ; but  it  must  not  be  used  too  freely.  The 
waters  of  Harrowgate,  Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  most  other 
spaws  in  Britain,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  We  would 
advise  all  who  are  afflicted  with  indigestion  and  want  of  ap- 
petite, to  repair  to  these  places  of  public  rendezvous.  The 
very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company,  will  be  of 
service;  not  to  mention  the  exercise,  dissipation,  amuse- 
ments, &c. 


OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn , is  not  a disease  of 
that  organ,  but  an  uneasy  sensation  of  heat  or  acrimony  about 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  sometimes  attended  with 
anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  stomach,  indigestion, 
bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  &c.  Persons 
who  are  liable  to  this  complaint  ought  to  avoid  stale  liquors, 
acids,  windy  or  greasy  aliments,  and  should  never  use  violent 
exercise  soon  after  a plentiful  meal.  I know  many  persons 
who  never  fail  to  have  the  heart-burn,  if  they  ride  soon  after 
dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  wine,  or  any  fermented 
liquor;  but  are  never  troubled  with  it  when  they  have  drunk 
rum  or  brandy  and  water  without  any  sugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of  the  stomach 
or  indigestion,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a dose  or  two  of  thu- 
barb;  afterwards  he  may  use  infusions  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
or  any  other  of  the  stomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air  will  likewise  be  of  use,  and  every  thing 
that  promotes  digestion. 

When  bilious  humours  occasion  the  heart-burn,  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  in  a glass  of  water,  or  a 
cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  ease.  If  it  proceeds  from  the  use 
of  greasy  aliment  a dram  of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

It  acidiry  or  sourness  of  the  stomach  occasions  the  heart- 
burn, absorbents  are  proper  medicines.  In  this  case  an  ounce 
ot  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce  of  fine  sugar,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an 
English  quart  of  water,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  as  often 
as  is  necessary.  Such  as  do  not  choose  chalk  may  take  a tea- 
spoonful of  prepajeti  oyster-shells,  or  the  powder  called 
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ciabs-eyes,  in  a glass  of  cinnamon  or  peppermint-water.  But 
the  safest  and  best  absorbent  is  magnesia  alba.  This  not  only 
acts  as  an  absorbent,  but  likewise  as  a purgative ; whereas 
chalk,  and  other  absorbents  of  that  kind,  are  apt  to  lie  in 
the  intestines,  and  occasion  obstructions.  This  powder  is  not 
disagreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or  a glass  of 
mint-water.  A large  tea-spoonful  is  the  usual  dose ; but  it 
may  be  taken  in  a much  greater  quantity  when  there  is 
occasion. 

If  wind  be  the  cause  of  this  complaint,  the  most  proper 
medicines  are  those  called  carminatives;  as  aniseeds,  juniper- 
berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  cardamom  seeds,  &c.  These 
may  either  be  chewed,  or  infused  in  spirits  of  wine.  One  of 
the  safest  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tincture  made  by  in- 
fusing an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the 
lesser  cardamon  seeds,  in  an  English  pint  of  brandy.  After 
this  has  digested  for  two  or  three  days,  it  ought  to  be  stiaiued, 
and  four  ounces  of  white  sugar- candy  added  to  it.  It  must 
stand  to  digest  a second  time  till  the  sugar  be  dissolved.  A 
table-spoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occasionally  for  a dose. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured,  particularly 
in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green  tea. 

CHAP.  '•XLIII. 

OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

I 

OF  all  diseases  incident  to  mankind,  those  of  the  nervous 
kind  are  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure.  A 
volume  would  not  be  sufficient  to  point  out  their  various  ap- 
pearances. They  imitate  almost  every  disease ; and  are  sel- 
dom alike  in  two  different  persons,  or  even  in  the  same  person 
at  different  times.  Proteus-like,  they  are  continually  chang- 
ing shape ; and  upon  every  fresh  attack,  the  patient  thinks  he 
feels  symptoms  which  he  never  experienced  before.  Nor  do 
they  only  affect  the  body ; the  mind  likewise  suffers,  and  is 
often  thereby  rendered  extremely  weak  and  peevish.  The 
low  spirits,  timorousness,  melancholy,  and  fickleness  of  tem- 
per, which  generally  attend  nervous  disorders,  induce  many  to 
believe,  that  they  arc  entirely  diseases  of  the  mind;  but  this 
change  of  temper  is  rather  a consequence,  than  the  cause  of 
nervous  diseases. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or  weaken 

the  body,  disposes  it  to  nervous  diseases,  or  indolence,  exc-. s- 
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sive  venery,  drinking  too  much  tea,  or  other  weak  watery 
liquor's,  frequent  bleeding,  purging,  vomirinq,  &c.  What- 
ever hurts  the  digestion,  or  prevents  the  ; roper  assimilate. n of 
the  aliment,  has  likewise  this  effect ; as  1 mg  fasti:ig,  exce ss  in 
eating  or  drinking,  the  use  of  windy,  cru<‘e,  or  unwholesome 
aliments,  an  unfavourable  posture  of  the  body,  &>  . 

Nervous  disorders  often  proceed  from  intense  application  to 
study.  Indeed  few  studious  persons  are  entirely  free  from  ‘..cm. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at ; intense  thinking  nor  <■  nly 
preys  upon  the  spirits,  but  prevents  the  person  from  taking 
proper  exercise,  by  which  means  the  digestion  is  impaired,  the 
nourishment  prevented,  the  solids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mass 
of  humours  vitiated.  Grief  and  disappointment  likewise  pro- 
duce the  same  effects.  I have  known  more  nervous  patients, 
who  dated  the  commencement  of  their  disorders  from  the  loss 
of  a husband,  a favourite  child,  or  from  some  disappointment 
in  life,  than  from  any  other  cause.  In  a w'ord,  whatever 
weakens  the  body,  or  depresses  the  spirits,  may  occasion  ner- 
vous disorders,  as  unwholesome  air,  want  of  sleep,  great  fa- 
tigue, disagreeable  apprehensions,  anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. YVe  shall  only  mention  some  of  the 

most  general  symptoms  of  these  disorders,  as  it  would  be  both 
an  useless  and  impracticable  task  to  point  out  the  whole. 
They  generally  begin  with  windy  inflations  or  distentions  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  ; the  appetite  and  digestion  are 
usually  bad  ; yet  sometimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving  for 
food,  and  a quick  digestion.  The  food  often  turns  sour  on 
the  stomach  ; and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  vomiting  of 
clear  water,  tough  phlegm,  or  blackish-coloured  liquor  re- 
sembling the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are  often 
felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a rumbling  or  murmuring 
noise  in  the  bowels.  The  belly  is  sometimes  loose,  but  more 
commonly  bound,  which  occasions  a retention  of  wind  and 
great  uneasiness. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  in  small  quantity,  at  other  times 
very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great  straitness  of 
the  breast,  with  difficulty  of  breathing;  violent  palpitations 
or  the  heart ; sudden  flushings  of  heat  in  various  parts  of  the 
body ; at  other  times  a sense  of  cold,  as  if  water  were  poured 
on  them;  flying  pains  in  the  arms  and  limbs;  pains  in  Hie  back 
and  belly,  resembling  those  occasioned  by  gravel ; the  pulse 
very  variable,  sometimes  uncommonly  slow,  and  at  other 
times  very  quick  ; yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  sighings  and 
a sense  of  suffocation,  as  it  from  a ball  or  lump  in  the  throat ; 
alternate  fits  of  crying  and  convulsive  laughing;  the  sleep  is 
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unsound,  and  seldom  refreshing ; and  the  patient  is  often  trou- 
bled with  the  night-mare. 

As  the  disease  increases,  the  patient  is  molested  with  head- 
achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often  affected  with  pain  and  dryness; 
there  is  a noise  in  the  ears,  and  often  a dulness  of  hearing;  in 
sho  t,  the  whole  animal  functions  are  impaired.  The  mind  is 
disturbed  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  and  is  hurried  into  the 
most  perverse  commotions,  inquietudes,  terror,  sadness,  anger, 
diffidence,  &c.  The  patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imagina- 
tions, and  extravagant  fancies ; the  memory  becomes  weak, 
and  the  judgment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  disease  than  a constant 
dread  of  death.  This  renders  those  unhappy  persons  who  la- 
bour under  it  peevish,  fickle,  impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from 
one  physician  to  another ; which  is  one  reason  why  they  sel- 
dom reap  any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  suf- 
ficient resolution  to  persist  in  any  one  course  till  it  has  time  to 
produce  its  proper  effects.  They  are  likewise  apt  to  imagine 
that  they  labour  under  diseases  from  which  they  are  quite  free, 
and  are  very  angry  if  pny  one  attempts  to  set  them  right,  or 
laugh  them  out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN. Persons  afflicted  with  nervous  diseases 

ought  never  to  fast  long.  Their  food  should  be  solid  and  nou- 
rishing, but  of  easy  digestion.  Fat  meats,  and  heavy  sauces, 
are  hurtful.  All  excess  should  be  carefully  avoided.  They 
ought  never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  easily  digest : 
but  if  they  feel  themselves  weak  and  faint  between  meals,  they 
ought  to  cat  a bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a glass  of  wine.  Heavy 
suppeis  are  to  be  avoided.  Though  wine  in  excess  enfeebles 
the  body,  and  impairs  the  faculty  of  the  mind,  yet  taken  in 
moderation,  it  strengthens  the  stomach,  and  promotes  diges- 
tion. Wine  and  water  is  a very  proper  drink  at  meals : but 
if  wine  sours  on  the  stomach,  or  the  patient  is  much  troubled 
with  wind,  brandy  and  water  will  answer  better.  Every  thing 
that  is  windy,  or  hard  of  digestion,  must  be  avoided.  All 
weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee,  punch,  &tcj 
People  may  find  a temporary  relief  in  the  use  of  these,  but 
thev  always  increase  the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the  stomach 
and  hurt  digestion.  Above  all  things,  drams  are  to  be  avoided. 
Whatever  immediate  ease  the  patient  may  feel  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  they  are  sure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and 
prove  certain  poisons  at  last.  These  cautions  are  the  more 
necessary,  as  most  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond  of  tea 
and  anient  spirits ; to  the  use  of  which  many  of  them  fall 
victims.  . • 
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Exercise  in  nervous  borders  is  superior  to  all  medicines* 
Riding  on  horseback  is  generally  esteemed  the  best,  as  it  gives 
1 motion  to  the  whole  body,  without  fatiguing  it.  I iiave 

known  some  patients,  however,  with  whom  walking  agieed 
better,  and  others  who  were  most  benefited  by  riding  in  a 
carriage.  Every  one  ought  to  use  that  which  he  finds  most 
beneficial.  Long  sea-voyages  have  an  excellent  effect ; and 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  take  them,  and  have  sufficient 
resolution,  we  would  by  all  means  recommend  this  course. 
Even  change  of  place,  and  the  sight  of  new  objects,  by  di- 
verting the  mind,  have  a great  tendency  to  remove  these  com- 
plaints. For  this  reason  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of 
much  more  advantage  than  riding  short  journies  near  home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and  invigorates 
the  whole  body.  Nothing  tends  more  to  relax  and  enervate 
than  hot  air,  especially  that  which  is  rendered  so  by  great  fires, 
or  stoves  in  small  apartments.  But  when  the  stomach  or 
bowels  are  weak,  the  body  ought  to  be  well  guarded  against 
cold,  especially  in  winter,  by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waistcoat 
next  the  skin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  perspiration,  and 
defend  the  alimentary  canal  from  many  impressions,  to  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  subject,  upon  every  sudden  change  from 
warm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with  a 
flesh-brush,  or  a coarse  linen  cloth,  is  likewise  beneficial,  as 
it  promotes  the  circulation,  perspiration,  See.  Persons  who 
have  weak  nerves  ought  to  rise  early,  and  take  exercise  before 
breakfast,  as  lying  too  long  a-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax  the 
solids.  They  ought  likewise  to  be  diverted,  and  to  be  kept 
as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible  ; as  nothing  hurts  the  nervous 
system,  or  weakens  the  digestive  powers  more  than  fear,  grief,, 
or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  diseases  are  seldom  ra- 

dically cured,  yet  their  symptoms  may  sometimes  be  alleviated, 
and  the  patient’s  life  rendered,  at  least,  more  comfortable,  by 
proper  medicines. 

When  the  patient  is  costive,  he  ought  to  take  a little  rhu- 
barb, or  some  other  mild  purgative,  and  should  never  suffer 
his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All  strong  and  violent  puigatives 
are  however  to  be  avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  Sec.  1 have  gene- 
rally seen  an  infusion  of  senna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  answer 
very  well.  This  may  be  made  of  any  strength,  and  taken  in 
such  quantity  as  the  patient  finds  necessary.  When  the  digestion 
is  bad,  or  the  stomach  relaxed  and  weak,  the  following  infu- 
sion of  Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 
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Take  of  Peruvian  hark  an  ounce,  gentian-root,  orange-peel 
and  coriander-seed,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; let  these  ingredients 
be  all  bruised  in  a mortar,  and  infused  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or 
whiskey,  for  the  space  of  five  or  six  days.  A table-spoonful  of 
the  strained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a glass  of  water  an  hour 
before  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  strengthen  the  nervous  system  than 
cold  bathing.  This'  practice,  if  duly  persisted  in,  will  pro- 
duce very  extraordinary  effects  ; but  when  the  liver  or  other 
viscera  are  obstructed,  or  otherwise  unsound,  the  cold  bath  is 
improper.  It  is  therefore  to  be  used  with  very  great  caution. 
The  most  proper  seasons  for  it  are  summer  and  autumn.  It  will 
be  sufficient,  especially  for  persons  of  a spare  habit,  to  go  into 
the  cold  bath  three  or  four  times  a week.  If  the  patient  be 
weakened  by  it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a long  lime  after  corning  out, 
it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflicted  with  wind,  I have  always  observed  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol.  It  may  be  taken 
in  the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice  or 
thrice  a day  in  a glass  of  water.  This  both  expels  wind, 
strengthens  the  stomach,  and  promotes  digestion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  these  maladies;  but  as  they 
only  palliate  the  symptoms,  and  generally  afterwards  increase 
the  disease,  we  would  advise  people  to  be  extremely  sparing 
in  the  use  of  them,  lest  habit  render  them  at  last  absolutely 
necessary. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  enumerate  many  medicines 
which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving  nervous  disorders ; buc 
whoever  wishes  for  a thorough  cure  must  expect  it  from  regimen 
alone;  we  shall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and 
again  recommend  the  strictest  attention  to  diet , air,  exercise 
and  amusements. 


OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  state  of  alienation  or  weakness  of  mind 
which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoying  the  pleasures,  or 
performing  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  a degree  of  insanity,  and 
often  terminates  in  absolute  madness. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary  disposi- 

tion; intense  thinking,  especially  where  the  mind  is  long 
occupied  about  one  object ; violent  passions  or  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy,  grief,  over-weening  pride,  and 
such  like.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  excessive  venery  ; 
narcotic  or  stupefactive  poisons  ; a sedentary  life ; solitude  ; 
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the  suppression  of  customary  evacuations  : acute  fevers,  or  other 
diseases.  Violent  anger  will  change  melancholy  into  madness ; 
and  excessive  cold,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  will 
force  the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  produce  all  the  symptoms  of 
madness.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  the  use  cf  aliment  that 
is  hard  of  digestion,  or  which  cannot  be  easily  assimilated  ; from 
a callous  state  of  the  integuments  of  the  brain,  or  a dryness  of 
the  brain  itself.  To  all  which  we  may  add  a gloomy  or  mis- 
taken notion  of  religion. 

SYMPTOMS. When  persons  begin  to  be  melancholy 

they  are  timorous  ; watchful  ; fond  of  solitude  ; fretful  ; fickle; 
captious  and  inquisitive  ; solicitous  about  trifles  ; sometimes  nig- 
gardly, and  at  other  times  prodigal.  The  belly  is  generally 
bound;  the  urine  thin,  and  in  small  quantity  ; the  stomach  and 
bowels  inflated  with  wind;  the  complexion  pale;  the  pulse  slow 
and  weak.  The  functions  of  the  mind  are  also  greatly  per- 
verted, insomuch  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himself  dead, 
or  changed  into  some  other  animal.  Some  have  imagined  their 
bodies  were  made  of  glass,  or  other  brittle  substances,  and  were 
afraid  to  move  lest  they  should  be  broken  to  pieces.  The  un- 
happy patient,  in  this  case,  unless  carefully  watched,  is  apt  t& 
put  an  end  to  his  own  miserable  life. 

When  the  disease  is  owing  to  an  obstruction  of  customary 
evacuations,  or  any  bodily  disorder,  it  is  easier  cured,  than- 
when  it  proceeds  from  affections  of  the  mind,  or  an  heredirarv 
taint.  A discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose,  looseness,  scabby 
eruptions,  the  bleeding  piles,  or  the  menses,  sometimes  carry 
off  this  disease. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  consist  chiefly  of  ve- 

getables of  a cooling  and  opening  quality.  Animal  food, 
especially  salted  or  smoke-dried  fish  or  flesh,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  All  kinds  of  shell-fish  are  bad.  Aliments  prepared 
with  onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood, 
are  likewise  improper.  All  kind  of  fruits  that  are  wholesome 
may  be  eat  with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an  instance  of  a 
patient  who,  by  a long  use  of  whey,  water,  and  garden-fruit, 
recovered,  after  having  evacuated  a great  quantity  of  black- 
coloured  matter. 

Strong  liquois  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided  as  poison- 
The  most  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or  very  small  beer.' 
Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If  honey  agrees  with  the  pa- 
tient, it  may  be  eat  freely,  or  his  drink  may  be  sweetened  with 
it.  Infusions  of  balm  leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild- 
valerian,  or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely, 
either  bv  themselves,  or  sweetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient 
shall  choose. 
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The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercise  in  the  open  air  as 
he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  dissolve  the  viscid  humours,  it  re- 
moves obstructions,  promotes  the  perspiration,  and  all  the  other 
secretions.  Every  kind  of  madness  is  attended  with  a diminished 
perspiration ; all  means  ought  therefore  to  he  used  to  promote 
that  necessary  and  salutary  discharge.  Nothing  can  have  a more 
salutary  effect.  Nothing  can  have  a more  direct  tendency 
to  increase  the  disease  than  confining  the  patient  to  a close 
apartment.  Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a certain  number  of 
miles  every  day,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  alleviate  his  disorder: 
but  it  would  have  still  a better  effect,  if  he  were  obliged  to  la- 
bour a piece  of  ground.  By  digging,  hoeing,  planting,  sow- 
ing, &c.  both  the  body  and  mind  would  be  exercised.  A long 
journey,  or  a voyage,  especially  towards  a warmer  climate, 
with  agreeable  companions,  has  often  very  happy  effects.  A 
plan  of  this  kind,  with  a strict  attention  to  diet,  is  a much  mote 
rational  method  of  curing,  than  confining  the  patient  within 
doors  and  plying  him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  disease  particular  at- 

tention must  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the  patient  is  in  a 
low  state,  his  mind  ought  to  be  soothed  and  diverted  with  variety 
of  amusements,  as  entertaining  stories,  pastimes,  music, 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy 
among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  King  Saul  ; and 
indeed  it  is  a very  rational  one.  Nothing  can  remove  diseases 
of  the  mind  so  effectually  as  applications  to  the  mind  itself,  the 
most  efficacious  of  which  is  music.  The  patient’s  company 
ought  likewise  to  consist  of  such  persons  as  are  agreeable  to  him. 
People  in  this  state  are  apt  to  conceive  unaccountable  aversions 
against  particular  persons ; and  the  very  sight  of  such  persons  is 
sufficient  to  distract  their  minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmost 
perturbation. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necessary.  In  this 
case  he  must  be  bled,  and  have  his  belly  kept  open  by  purging 
medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  soluble 
tartar.  I have  seen  the  last  have  very  happy  effects.  It  may 
be  taken  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  water-gruel, 
every  day,  for  sundry  weeks,  or  even  for  months,  if  necessary. 
More  or  less  may  be  given  according  as  it  operates.  Vomits 
have  likewise  a good  effect;  but  they  must  be  pretty  strong, 
otherwise  they  will  not  operate. 

Whatever  increases  the  evacuation  of  urine  or  promotes 
perspiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this  disease.  Both 
these  secretions  may  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  nitre  and 
vinegar.  Half  a dram  of  purified  nitre  may  be  given  three 
or  four  times  a day  in  any  way  that  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
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patienr ; anti  an  ounce  and  half  of  distilled  vinegar  may  be  daily 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  seems  to  think  vinegar  the 
best  medicine  that  can  be  given  in  this  disease. 

Camphire  and  musk  have  likewise  been  used  in  this  case  with 
advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  camphire  may  be  rubbed 
in  a mortar  with  half  a dram  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a day, 
or  oftener,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  sit  upon  the 
stomach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills  with  gum  asafae- 
tida  and  Russian  castor,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  above  directed. 
If  musk  is  to  be  administered,  a scruple  or  twenty-five  grains  of 
it  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or  common  syrup, 
and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day.  We  do  not  mean  that  all  these 
medicines  should  be  administered  at  once;  but  whichever  of  them 
is  given,  must  be  duly  persisted  in,  and  where  one  fails  another 
may  be  tried. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  disease  to  take 
medicines,  we  shall  mention  a few  outward  applications  which 
sometimes  do  good  ; the  principal  of  these  are  issues,  setons, 
and  warm  bathing.  Issues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  but  t hey  generally  have  the  best  effect  near  the  spine. 
The  discharge  from  these  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  dressing 
them  with  the  mild  blistering  ointments,  and  keeping  what  ate 
commonly  called  the  orrice  pease  in  them.  The  most  proper 
place  for  a seton  is  between  the  shoulder-blades  ; and  it  ought 
to  be  placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
spine. 


OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palsy  is  a loss  or  diminution  of  sense  or  motion,  or  of 
both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Of  all  the  affections 
called  nervous,  this  is  the  most  suddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or 
less  dangerous  according  to  the  importance  of  the  part  affected. 
A palsy  ot  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  necessary  for  life,  is 
mortal.  When  it  affects  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  or  the 
bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  lace  he  affected,  the 
case  is  bad,  as  it  shews  that  the  disease  proceeds  from  the  brain. 
When  the  pat  t affected  leels  cold,  is  insensible,  or  wastes  away, 
or  when  the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there  is  small 
hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  cause  of  palsy  is  any  thing 

that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
any  particular  muscle  or  part  of  the  body.  The  occasional 
and  predisposing  causes  are  various,  as  drunkenness;  wounds 
pt  the  biain,  or  spinal  marrow;  pressure  upon  the  brain  or 
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nerves ; very  colil  or  damp  air ; the  suppression  of  customary 
evacuations;  sudden  fear;  want  of  exercise;  or  whatever 
greatly  relaxes  the  system,  as  drinking  much  tea,*  or  coffee, 
&c.  The  palsy  may  likewise  proceed  from  wounds  of  the 
nerves  themselves,  from  the  poisonous  fumes  of  metals  or  mine- 
rals, as  mercury,  lead,  arsenic.  Sec. 

In  young  persons  of  a full  habit,  the  palsv  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sanguine  apoplexy.  The  patient  must 
be  bled,  blistered,  and  have  His  body  opened  by  sharp  clysters 
or  purgative  medicines.  But,  in  old  age,  or  when  the  disease 
proceeds  from  relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  generally  the 
case,  a quite  contrary  course  must  be  pursued.  The  diet  must 
be  warm  and  attenuating,  consisting  chiefly  of  spicy  and  aro- 
matic vegetables,  as  mustard,  horse-radish,  &c.  The  drink 
may  be  generous  wine,  mustard  whey,  or  brandy  and  water. 
Friction  with  the  flesh-brush,  or  a warm  hand,  is  extremely 
proper,  especially  on  the  parts  affected.  Blistering  plasters  may 
likewise  be  applied  to  the  affected  parts  with  advantage.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  lini- 
ment, or  the  nerve  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  dispensatory.  One 
of  the  best  external  applications  is  electricity.  The  shocks 
should  be  received  on  the  part  affected  ; and  they  ought  daily  to 
be  repeated  for  several  weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palsy,  and  ought 
to  be  frequently  administered.  Caephalic  snuff,  or  any  thing 
that  makes  the  patient  sneeze,  is  likewise  of  use.  Some  pre- 
tend to  have  found  great  benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  af- 
fected with  nettles;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way 
preferable  to  blistering.  If  the  tongue  be  affected,  the  patient 
may  gargle  his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and  mustard  : or 
he  may  hold  a hit  of  sugar  in  his  mouth  wet  with  the  palsy-drops 
or  compound  spirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian  root  is 
a very  proper  medicine  in  this  case.  It  may  either  be  taken 
in  an  infusion  with  sage-leaves,  or  half  a dram  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  given  in  a glass  of  wine  three  times  a day.  If  rhe 
patient  cannot  use  the  valerian,  he  may  take  of  sal  volatile 
oleosuvi,  compound  spirits  of  lavender,  and  tincture  of  castor, 
each  half  an  ounce  ; mix  these  together,  and  take  forty  or 
fifty  drops  in  a glass  of  wine,  three  or  four  times  a day.  A 


* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  hai  no  tendency  to  hurt  the  nerves,  and  that 
drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water  would  be  equally  pernicious.  This 
however  feems  to  be  a miftake.  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm 
milk  and  water  daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  confequences  ; yet  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  tea  will  make  their  hands  fhake  for  twenty-four  hours.  That  tea  aft'cct* 
the  nerves  is  likewife  evident  from  its  preventing  fleep,  occaftoning  gidJinefs, 
dimnefs  of  th«  fight,  ficknefs,  &c. 
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table-spoonful  of  mustard-seed  taken  frequently,  is  a very  good 
medicine.  The  patient  ought  likewise  to  chew  cinnamon-bark, 
ginger,  or  other  w’arm  spiceries. 

Exercise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  palsy  ; but  the 
patient  must  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moist  air.  He  ought 
to  wear  flannel  next  his  skin  ; and,  if  possible,  should  remove 
into  a warmer  climate. 


OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING  SICKNESS. 

The  epilepsy  is  a sudden  deprivation  of  all  the  senses,  wherein 
the  patient  falls  suddenly  down,  and  is  affected  with  violent  con- 
vulsive motions.  Children,  especially  those  who  are  delicately 
brought  up,  are  most  subject  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks 
men  than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the  epi- 
lepsy attacks  children,  there  is  reason  to  hope  it  may  go  off  about 
the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  attacks  any  person  after  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  cure  is  difficult;  but  when  after  forty,  a cure 
is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

If  the  fit  continues  only  for  a short  space,  and  returns  seldom, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  ; but  if  it  continues  long  and  returns  fre- 
quently, the  prospect  is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavourable  symptom 
when  the  patient  is  seized  with  the  fits  in  his  sleep. 

CAUSES. The  epilepsy  is  sometimes  hereditary.  It  mav 

likewise  proceed  from  frights  of  the  mother  when  with  child"; 
from  blows,  bruises,  or  wounds  on  the  head,  a collection  of 
water,  blood,  or  serous  humours  in  the  brain;  a polypus;  tu- 
mours or  concretions  within  the  skull ; excessive  drinking;  in- 
tense study  ; excess  of  venery  ; worms ; teething  ; suppression 
of  customary  evacuations  ; too  great  emptiness  or  repletion  ; 
violent  passions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  See. 
hysteric  affections ; contagion  received  into  the  body,  as  the  in- 
fection of  the  small-pox,  measles,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. An  epileptic  fit  is  generally  preceded 

by  unusual  weariness  ; pain  of  the  head  ; dulness  ; giddiness ; 
noise  in  the  ears  : dimness  of  sight ; palpitation  of  the  heart ; 
disturbed  sleep;  difficult  breathing;  the  bowels  are  inflated 
with  wind;  the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin:  the  com- 
plexion is  pale ; the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  patient 
often  feels  as  it  were  a stream  of  cold  air  ascending  towards  his 
head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unusual  noise; 
his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of  the  hands;  his 
eyes  are  distorted  ; he  starts  and  foams  at  the  mouth  ; his  ex- 
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tremities  are  bent  or  twined  various  ways  ; he  often  discharges 
his  seed,  urine,  and  fceces  involuntarily  ; and  is  quite  destitute 
of  all  sense  and  reason.  After  the  fit  is  over,  his  senses  gradu- 
ally return,  and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  stupor,  weariness, 
and  pain  in  his  head  ; but  has  no  remembrance  of  what  hap- 
pened to  him  during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  sometimes  excited  by  violent  affections  of  the 
mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  excessive  heat,  cold,  or  the  like. 

This  disease,  from  the  difficulty  of  investigating  its  causes, 
and  its  strange  symptoms,  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  wrath 
of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  In  modern  times  it 
has  often,  by  the  vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fascina- 
tion. It  depends  however  as  much  upon  natural  causes  as  any 
other  malady  ; and  its  cure  may  be  often  effected  by  persisting 
in  the  use  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  possible,  to 

breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet  should  be  light  but 
nourishing.  They  ought  to  drink  nothing  strong,  to  avoid  swines 
flesh,  water-fowl,  and  likewise  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as 
cabbage,  nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep  themselves  cheerful, 
carefully  guarding  against  all  violent  passions,  as  anger,  fear, 
excessive  joy,  and  the  like. 

Exercise  is  likewise  of  great  use : but  the  patient  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  all  danger- 
ous situations,  as  standing  upon  precipices,  riding,  deep  waters, 
and  such  like ; as  any  thing  that  makes  him  giddy,  is  apt  to 
occasion  a fit. 

MEDICINE. The  intentions  of  cure  must  vary  accord- 

ing to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  If  the  patient  be  of  a sanguine! 
temperament,  and  there  be  reason  to  fear  an  obstruction  in  the 
brain,  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  will  be  necessary.  When 
the  disease  is  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  customary  evacua- 
tions, these,  if  possible,  must  be  restored ; if  this  cannot  be 
done,  others  may  be  substituted  in  their  place.  Issues,  or  setons, 
in  this  case,  have  often  a very  good  effect.  When  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  disease  proceeds  from  worms,  proper 
medicines  must  be  used  to  kill  or  carry  off  these  vermin.  When 
the  disease  proceeds  from  teething,  the  belly  should  be  kept  open 
by  emollient  clysters,  the  feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water, 
and,  if  the  fits  prove  obstinate,  a blistering  plaster  may  be  put 
betwixt  the  shoulders.  The  same  method  is  to  be  followed, 
when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of  the  small-pox,  or 
measles,  &c. 

When  the  disease  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from  a wrong 
formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be  expected.  When 
it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the 
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nervous  system,  such  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  strengthen 
the  nerves  may  be  used,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  steel; 
or  the  antiepilcptic  electuaries  recommended  by  tuller  and 
Mead.* 

The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  extolled  for 
the  cure  of  the  epilepsy.  Though  this  medicine  will  not  be 
found  to  answer  the  expectations  which  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning it,  yet  in  obstinate  epileptic  cases  it  deserves  a trial. 
The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  mav  be 
taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus  as  the  patient  inclines.  The  best 
method  is  to  begin  with  a single  grain  four  or  five  times  a dav. 
and  gradually  to  increase  the  dose  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear 
it.  I have  known  this  medicine,  when  duly  persisted  in,  prove 
beneficial 

Musk  has  sometimes  been  found  to  succeed  in  the  epilepsy. 
Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  same  quantity  of  factitious 
cinnabar,  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and 
morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepsy  has  been  cured  by  electricity. 

Convulsion  fits  proceed  from  the  same  causes,  and  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  epilepsy. 

There  is  one  particular  species  of  convulsive  fits  which  com- 
monly goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  wherein  the 
patient  is  agitated  with  strange  motions  and  gesticulations,  which 
by  the  common  people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effects  of 
witchcraft.  This  disease  may  be  cured  by  repeated  bleedings 
and  purges  ; and  afterwards  using  the  medicines  prescribed  above 
for  the  epilepsy  ; viz.  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  snake-roor,  &c. 
Chalybeate-waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  case.  The 
cold  bath  is  likewise  of  singular  service,  and  ought  never  to  be 
neglected  when  the  patient  can  bear  it. 


OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a spasmodic  or  convulsive  affection  of  the 
stomach  and  midriff,  arising  from  any  cause  that  irritates  their 
nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excess  in  eating  and  drinking;  from  a 
butt  of  the  stomach  ; poisons;  inflammations  or  schistous  tu- 
mours of  the  stomach,  intestines  bladder,  midtiff,  or  the  rest 
of  the  viscera.  In  gangrenes,  acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a 
hiccup  is  often  the  forerunner  of  death. 


* See  Appendix,  Electuary  for  the  Epilepsy. 
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When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  use  of  aliment  that  is 
flatulent,  or  hard  of  digestion,  a draught  of  generous  wine, 
or  a dram  of  any  spirituous  liquor,  will  generally  remove  ic. 
If  pois  n be  the  cause,  plenty  of  milk  and  oil  must  be  drank, 
as  has  been  formerly  recommended.  When  it  proceeds  from 
an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  &c.  it  is  very  dangerous.  In 
this  case  the  cooling  regimen  ought  to  be  strictly  observed. 
The  patient  must  be  bled,  and  take  frequently  a few  drops  of 
the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey.  His  stomach 
should  likewise  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water ; 
or  have  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  applied 
to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or  mortification, 
the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antisceptics,  are  the  only  medi- 
cines which  have  a chance  to  succeed.  When  it  is  a primary 
disease,  and  proceeds  from  a foul  stomach,  loaded  either  with  a 
pituitous  or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if  the 
patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of  service.  If  it  arises 
from  flatulencies,  the  carminative  medicines,  directed  for  the 
heart-burn,  must  be  used. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obstinate,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  most  powerful  aromatic  and  antispasmodic  medi- 
cines. The  principal  of  these  is  musk ; fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  and  repeated  occa- 
sionally. Opiates  are  likewise  of  service  ; but  they  must  be 
used  with  caution.  A bit  of  sugar  dipped  in  compound  spirits 
of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic  tincture,  may  be  taken 
frequently.  External  applications  are  sometimes  also  beneficial ; 
as  the  stomach  plaster,  or  a cataplasm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of 
the  Edinburgh  or  London  dispensatory,  applied  to  the  region  of 
the  stomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almost  a constant  hiccup 
for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently  stopped  by  the  use  of 
musk,  opium,  wine,  and  other  cordial  and  antispasmodic  medi- 
cines, but  always  returned.  Nothing  however  gave  the  pati- 
ent so  much  ease  as  brisk  small  beer.  By  drinking  freely  of 
this,  the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off  for  several  days,  which  was 
more  than  could  be  done  by  the  most  powerful  medicines.  The 
patient  was  at  length  seized  with  a vomiting  of  blood,  which 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening  the  body,  a large 
schirrous  tumour  was  found  near  the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of 
the  stomach. 
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CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  disease  often  seizes  people  suddenly,  is  very  dangerous, 
and  requires  immediate  assistance.  It  is  most  incident  to  persons 
in  the  decline  of  life,  especially  the  nervous,  gouty,  hysteric, 
and  hypochondriac. 

If  the  patient  ha*  any  inclination  to  vomir,  he  ought  to  take 
some  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak  camomile-tea,  to  clean 
his  stomach.  After  this,  if  he  has  been  costive,  a laxative  clvs- 
ter  may  be  given.  He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  best 
way  of  administering  it,  is  in  a clyster.  Sixty  or  seventy  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a clyster  of  warm  water. 
This  is  much  more  certain  than  laudanum  given  by  the  mouth, 
which  is  often  vomited,  and  in  some  cases  increases  the  pain  and 
spasms  in  the  stomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence,  after  tire 
effects  of  the  anodyne  clyster  are  over,  another,  with  an  equal 
or  a larger  quantity  of  opium,  mav  be  given  ; and  every  four  or 
five  hours  a bolus  with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  musk  and  half  a 
dram  of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time  the  stomach  ought  to  be  fomented  with 
cloths  dipped  in  warm  water  ; or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk 
and  water,  should  be  constantly  applied  to  it.  I have  often 
seen  these  produce  the  most  happy  effects.  The  anodyne  balsam 
may  also  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affected  ; and  an  antihysteric 
plaster  worn  upon  it,  for  some  time  after  the  cramps  are  re- 
moved, to  prevent  their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lasting  pains  of  the  stomach,  some  blood 
ought  to  be  let,  unless  the  weakness  of  the  patient  forbids  it. 
When  the  pain  or  cramps  proceed  from  a suppression  of  the 
menses,  bleeding  is  of  use.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout, 
recourse  must  be  bad  to  spirits  or  some  of  the  warm  cordial 
waters.  Blistering  plasters  ought  likewise  in  this  case,  to  be 
applied  to  the  ancles.  I have  often  seen  violent  cramps  and 
pains  of  the  stomach  removed  by  covering  it  with  a large  plaster 
of  Venice  treacle. 


OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  disease  the  patient,  in  time  of  sleep,  imagines  he 
feels  an  uncommon  oppression  or  weight  about  his  breast  or 
stomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  shake  off.  He  groans, 
and  someiimes  cries  out,  though  oftener  he  attempts  to  speak; 
in  vain.  Sometimes  he  imagines  himself  engaged  with  an 
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enemy,  and,  in  danger  of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run  away, 
bin  finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himself  in  a house 
that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  a 
river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  failing  over  a precipice,  and  the  • 
dread  of  being  dashed  to  pieces,  suddenly  awakes  him. 

This  disorder  has  been  supposed  to  proceed  from  too  much 
blood  ; from  a stagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  lungs,  &c. 
But  it  has  rather  a nervous  affectioq,  and  arises  chiefly  from 
indigestion.  Hence  we  find  that  persons  of  weak  nerves,  who 
lead  a sedentary  lile,  and  live  full,  are  most  commonly  af- 
flicted with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more  to  produce 
it  than  heavy  suppers,  especially  when  eat  late,  or  the  patient 
goes  to  bed  soon  after.  Wind  is  likewise  a very  frequent 
cause  of  this  disease ; for  which  reason  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  it  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food.  Deep  thought, 
anxiety,  or  any  thing  that  oppresses  the  mind,  ought  also  to  be 
avoided. 

As  persons  afflicted  with  the  night-mare  generally  moan,  or 
make  some  noise  in  the  fit,  they  should  be  waked,  or  spoken 
to  by  such  as  hear  them,  as  the  uneasiness  generally  goes  off  as 
goon  as  the  patient  is  awake.  Dr.  Whytt  says,  he  generally 
found  a dram  of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this  dis- 
ease. That,  however,  is  a bad  custom,  and,  in  time,  loaes  its 
effect.  We  would  rather  have  the  patient  depend  upon  the 
use  of  food  of  easy  digestion,  cheerfulness,  exercise  through 
the  day,  and  a light  supper  taken  early,  than  to  accustom  him- 
self to  drams.  A glass  of  peppermint-water  will  often  pro- 
mete  digestion  as  much  as  a glass  of  biandy,  ami  is  much  safer. 
After  a person  of  weak  digestion  however  has  eat  flatulent  food, 
a dram  may  be  necessary  ; in  this  case  we  would  recommend 

it  as  the  most  proper  medicine.  _ . 

Persons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if  troubled  with 
the  night- mare,  ought  to  take  a purge  frequently,  and  use  a 
spare  diet. 


OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  constitutions  are  liable  to 
swoonings  or  fainting  fits.  These  indeed  are  seldom  danger- 
ous when  duly  attended  to  : hut  when  wholly  neglected,  or 
improperly  treated,  they  often  prove  hurtful,  and  sometimes 

fatal  . . f 

The  general  cause  of  swoonings  are  sudden  transitions  from 
cold  to  heat ; breathing  air  that  is  deprived  of  its  proper  spring 
or  elasticity ; great  fatigue  ; excessive  weakness ; loss  of  blood; 
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long  fasting  ; fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  passions  or  affections 
of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  persons  who  have  been  long  exposed  to 
cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a swoon,  upon  coming  into  the 
house,  especially  if  they  drink  hot  liquor,  or  sit  near  a large 
fire.  This  might  easily  be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not 
to  go  into  a warm  room  immediately  after  they  nave  he  n ex- 
posed to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradually,  an<i  not  to 
eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till  the  body  has  been  gradually 
brought  into  a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  consequence  of  neglecting  these  precau- 
tions, falls  into  a swoon,  he  ought  immediady  to  be  removed 
to  a cooler  apartment,  to  have  ligatures  applied  above  his  knees 
and  elbows,  and  to  have  his  hands  ami  face  sprinkled  with 
vinegar.  He  should  likewise  be  made  to  smell  vinegar,  and 
should  have  a spoonful  or  two  of  water,  if  he  can  swallow, 
■with  about  a third  part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into 
his  mouth.  If  these  should  not  remove  the  complaint,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwards  to  give  him  a 
clyster. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently,  loses  its  elasticity  or 
spring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  persons  who  respire  in  it  often  fall 
into  a swoon  or  fainting  fit.  They  are,  in  this  case,  deprived 
of  the  very  principle  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are 
so  frequent  in  all  crouded  assemblies,  especially  in  hot  seasons. 
Such  fits  however  must  be  considered  as  a kind  of  tempoiary 
death  ; and,  to  the  weak  and  delicate,  they  sometimes  piove 
fatal.  They  ought  therefore  with  the  utmost  care  to  be  guarded 
against.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Lei  assembly 
rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  resort,  be  large  and  well 
ventilated  ; and  let  the  weak  and  delictue  avoid  such  places,  par- 
ticularly in  warm  seasons. 

A person  who  faints,  in  such  a situation,  ought  immediately 
to  he  cat  tied  into  the  open  ah';  his  temples  should  be  rubbed 
with  strong  vinegar  or  brandy,  and  volatile  spirits  of  salts  held 
to  his  nose.  He  should  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head  low, 
and  have  a little  wine,  or  some  other  cordial,  poured  into  his 
mouth,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  swallow  it.  If  the  person  has 
been  subject  to  hysteric  fits,  castor  or  asafeetida  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nose,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  See. 

When  fainting  fits  procccJ  from  mere  weakness  or  exhaus- 
tion, which  is  often  the  case  after  great  fatigue,  long  fasting, 
Ipss  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient  must  be  suppotted  with 
generous  cordials,  as  jellies,  wines,  spirituous  liquors,  See. 
These  however  must  be  given  at  first  in  verv  small  quantities, 
and  increased  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them. 
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OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  slill  and  easy  upon  his  back, 
with  his  head  low,  and  should  have  fresh  air  admitted  into  bis 
chamber.  His  food  should  consist  of  nourishing  broths,  sago- 
gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a light  and 
cordial  nature.  These  things  are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fir.  All 
that  can  be  done  in  the  fit  is,  to  let  him  smell  to  a bottle  of  Hun- 
gary-watei,  e.cm  de  luce,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and  to  rub  his 
temples  with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a compress  dipped  in  it  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

In  faintingfits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or  other  violent 
passions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  the  patient  must  be  very  cau- 
tiously managed.  He  should  be  suffered  to  remain  at  rest,  and 
only  made  to  smell  to  some  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  him- 
self, he  may  drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm-tea,  with 
some  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  It  will  likewise  be  proper,  if 
the  fainting  fits  have  been  long  and  severe,  to  clean  the  bowels 
by  throwing  in  an  emollient  clyster. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  cause  they  pro- 
ceed, to  bleed  the  patient.  This  practice  may  be  very  proper 
in  strong  persons  of  a full  habit ; but  in  those  who  are  weak 
and  delicate,  or  subject  to  nervous  disorders,  it  is  dangerous. 
The  proper  method  with  such  people  is  to  expose  them  to  the 
free  air,  and  to  use  cordial  and  stimulating  medicines,  as  vola- 
tile salts,  Hungary  water,  spirits  of  lavender,  tincture  of  cas- 
tor, and  the  like. 


OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  afflicted  with 
wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  arise 
chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or  vigour  in  these  organs.  Crude 
flatulent  aliment,  or  dried  flesh,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages, 
and  such  like,  may  increase  this  complaint ; but  strong  and 
healthy  people  are  seldom  troubled  with  wind,  unless  they  ei- 
ther over-load  their  stomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that  are  in  a fer- 
menting state,  and  consequently  full  of  elastic  air.  While  there- 
fore the  matter  of  flatulence  proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the 
cause  which  makes  air  separate  from  them  in  such  quantity  as  to 
occasion  complaints  is  almost  always  a fault  of  the  bowels  them- 
selves, which  are  too  weak  either  to  prevent  the  production  of 
elastic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint  such  medicines  ought  to  be  used  as 
have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and,  by  strengthening  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  to  prevent  its  being  produced  there. 
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Or  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

The  list  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very  numerous  ; 
they  often  however  disappoint  the  expectations  of  both  the  phy- 
sician and  his  patient.  The  most  celebrated  among  the  class  of 
carminatives  are,  juniper  berries;  the  roots  of  ginger  and  zedo- 
ary  ; the  seeds  of  anise,  caraway,  and  coriander  ; gum  asafoeida 
and  opium  : the  warm  waters,  tinctures,  and  spirits,  as  the 
aromatic  water,  the  tincture  of  woodsoot,  the  volatile  aromatic 
spirit,  aether,  &c. 

Dr.  Whytt  says  he  found  no  medicines  more  efficacious  in 
expelling  wind  than  aether  and  laudanum.  He  generally  gave 
the  laudanum  in  mixture  with  peppermint-water  and  tincture  of 
castor,  or  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes  in  place  of  this  he 
gave  opium  in  pills  with  asafcetida.  He  observes,  that  the  good 
effects  of  opiates  are  equally  conspicuous,  whether  the  flatu- 
lence be  contained  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  ; whereas  these 
warm  medicines,  commonly  called  carminatives , do  not  often 
give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind  is  in. the  stomach. 
With  regard  to  aether,  the  Doctor  says  he  has  often  seen  very 
good  effects  from  it  in  flatulent  complaints,  where  other  medi- 
cines failed.  The  dose  is  a tea  spoonful  mixed  with  two  tabic- 
spoonfuls  of  water.  In  gouty  cases  he  observes  that  aether,  a 
dram  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or  ginger 
either  taken  in  substance  or  infused  in  boiling  water,  are  among 
the  best  medicines  for  expelling  wind. 

When  the  case  of  flatulent  patients  is  such  as  makes  it  im- 
proper to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly,  the  Doctor  re- 
commands  external  applications,  which  are  sometimes  of  advan- 
tage. Equal  parts  of  the  anti-hysteric  and  stomach  plaster  mav 
he  spread  upon  a piece  of  soft  leather,  of  such  size  as  to  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  belly.  This  should  be  kept  on  for  a con- 
siderable time,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it  ; if  it  should 
give  gi  eat  uneasiness,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  following 
liniment  used  in  its  stead. 

Take  of  Bate’s  anodyne  balsam,  an  ounce  ; of  the  expressed 
oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce  ; oil  of  mint  two  drams.  Let  these 
ingredients  he  mixed  together,  and  about  a table-spoonful  well 
rubbed  on  the  parts  at  bed-time. 

For  strengthening  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  consequently 
for  lessening  the  pioduction  of  flitulence,  the  Doctor  recom- 
mends the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  chalybeates,  and  exercise.  In 
flatulent  cases  he  thinks  some  nutmeg  or  ginger  should  he  added 
to  the  tincture  of  the  baik  and  bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic 
powder  should  be  joined  with  the  filings  of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  aic  attended  with  costiveness,  which 
is  often  the  c ase,  nothing  answers  better  than  four  or  five  of  the 
following  pills  taken  every  night  at  bed-time. 
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Take  of  astifoetida  two  drams ; sacotrine  aloes,  salt  of  iron, 
and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  dram  ; as  much  of  the  elixir 
proprietatis  as  will  be  sufficient  to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open,  twelve  or 
fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a dram  or  two  scruples  of 
the  Japonic  confection,  given  every  other  evening,  will  have 
very  good  effects. 

In  those  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about  the  time 
the  menses  cease,  repeated  small  bleedings  often  give  more  re- 
lief than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Doctor  observes  that  tea  and  all 
flatulent  aliments  are  to  be  avoided  ; and  that  for  drink,  water 
with  a little  brandy  or  rum,  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor, 
but,  in  most  cases,  also  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
as  his  sentiments  upon  it  in  a great  measure  agree  with  mine,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt  them ; and  shall  only  add  to  his 
observations,  that  exercise  is,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  all 
medicine,  both  for  preventing  the  production,  and  likewise  for 
expelling  of  flatulencies:  These  effects,  however,  are  not  to 
be  expected  from  sauntering  about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage  ; but 
from  labour,  or  such  active  amusements  as  give  exercise  to  every 
part  of  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  subject  to  low  spirits  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Generous  diet,  the  cold  bath,  exercise 
and  amusements,  are  the  most  likely  means  to  remove  this  com- 
plaint. It  is  greatly  increased  by  solitude  and  indulging  gloomy 
ideas ; but  may  often  be  relieved  by  chearful  company  and 
sprightly  amusements. 

When  low  spirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  an  infusion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  with  cin- 
namon or  nutmeg  will  be  proper.  Steel  joined  with  aroma. ics 
may  likewise  in  this  case  be  used  with  advantage  ; but  riding, 
and  a proper  diet,  are  most  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arise  from  a foulness  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
or  obstructions  in  the  hypochondriac  viscera,  aloetic  puiges  will 
be  proper.  1 have  sometimes  known  the  Harrowgate  sulphur- 
water  of  service  in  this  case. 

When  low  spirits  pioceed  from  a suppression  of  the  menstrual 
or  of  the  bgemorrhoidal  flux,  these  evacuations  may  either  be  re- 
stored, or  some  others  substituted  in  their  place  as  issues,  setons, 
or  the  like.  Dr.  Whytt  observes,  that  nothing  has  such  sudden 
good  effect  in  this  case  as  bleeding. 
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When  low  spirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long  continued 
grief,  anxiety,  or  other  distress  of  mind,  nothing  will  afford 
such  certain  relief  as  agreeable  company,  variety  of  amuse- 
ments, and  change  of  place,  especially  travelling  into  foreign 
countries. 

Persons  afflicted  with  low  spirits  should  avoid  all  kind  of  ex- 
cess, especially  of  venery  and  strong  liquors.  The  moderate 
use  of  wine  and  other  strong  liquors  is  by  no  means  hurrful,  but 
when  taken  to  excess  they  weaken  the  stomach,  vitiate  the 
humours,  and  depress  the  spirits.  This  caution  is  the  more 
necessary  as  the  unfortunate  and  melancholy  often  fly  to  strong 
liquors  for  relief,  by  which  means  they  never  fail  to  precipitatc- 
their  own  destruction. 


OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  likewise  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  nervous  dis- 
eases, which  may  be  justly  reckoned  the  reproach  of  medicine. 
Women  of  a delicate  habit,  Whose  stomach  and  intestines  are  re- 
laxed, and  whose  nervous  system  is  extremely  sensible,  are 
most  subject  to  hysteric  complaints.  In  such  persons  a hysteric 
fit,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  by  wind,  acrid  humour, 
or  the  like.  A sudden  suppression  of  the  menses  often  gives 
rise  to  hysteric  fits.  They  may  likewise  be  excited  by  violent 
passions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  anger,  or 
great  disappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hysteric  fit  resembles  a swoon  or  fainting  fir, 
during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a sleep,  only  the  breathing  is 
so  low  as  scarce  to  be  perceived.  At  other  times  the  patient  is 
affected  with  catchings  and  strong  convulsions.  The  symp- 
toms which  precede  hysteric  firs  are  likewise  various  in  differ- 
ent persons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come  on  with  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  yawning  and  stretching,  lowness  of  spirits,  op- 
pression and  anxiety.  At  other  rimes  the  approach  of  the  fit 
is  foretold  by  a feeling  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly,  which  gradually  rises  towards  the  stomach,  where 
it  occasions  inflation,  sickness,  and  sometimes  vomiting  ; after- 
wards it  rises  into  the  gullet,  and  occasions  a degree  of  suffo- 
cation, to  which  quick  breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  gid- 
diness of  the  head,  dimness  of  the  sight,  loss  of  hearing,  with 
convulsive  motions  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  Succeed. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  to  shorten 
the  fit  or  paroxysm  when  present,  and  to  prevent  its  return, 
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The  lortger  the  fits  continue,  and  the  more  frequently  they 
return,  the  disease  becomes  the  more  obstinate.  Their  strength 
is  increased  by  habit,  and  they  induce  so  great  a relaxation  of 
the  system,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  removed. 

It  is  customary,  during  the  hysteric  fit  or  paroxysm,  to  bleed 
the  patient.  In  strong  persons  of  a plethoric  habit,  and  where 
the  pulse  is  full,  this  may  be  proper  : but  in  weak  and  delicate 
constitutions,  or  where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing, 
or  arises  from  inanition,  it  is  not  safe.  The  best  course  in  such 
cases  is  to  rouse  the  patient  by  strong  smells,  as  burnt  feathers, 
asafcetida,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  held  to  the  nose.  Hot  bricks 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  legs,  arms 
and  belly  may  be  strongly  rubbed  with  a warm  cloth.  But  the 
best  application  is  to  put  the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water. 
This  is  peculiarly  proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the 
menses.  In  case  of  costiveness  a laxative  clyster  with  asafcetida 
will  be  proper,  and,  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow,  two 
table  spoonfuls  of  a solution  of  asafoetida,  or  of  some  cordial 
julep,  may  be  given. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  disorder  will  be  best  attempted  at  a 
time  when  the  patient  is  most  free  from  the  fits.  It  will  be 
greatly  promoted  by  a proper  attention  to  diet.  A milk  and 
vegetable  diet,  when  duly  persisted  in,  will  often  perform  a 
cure.  If  however  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  a more 
generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  it  off  all  at  once,  but 
by  degrees.  The  most  proper  drink  is  water  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  spii  its.  A cool  dry  air  is  the  best.  Cold  bathing  and 
every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the  system, 
is  beneficial ; but  lying  too  long  in  bed,  or  whatever  relaxes 
the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have 
the  mind  kept  constantly  easy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  possible, 
to  have  it  always  engaged  in  some  agreeable  and  interesting 
pursuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  those  which  strengthen  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  the  whole  nervous  system,  as  the  preparations 
of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitteis.  Twenty  drops 
of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a cup  of  the  infusion  of  the  bark  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day.  The  bark  and  iron  may  like- 
wise be  taken  in  substance,  provided  the  stomach  can  bear 
them  ; but  they  are  generally  given  in  too  small  doses  to  have 
any  effect.  The  chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  beneficial 
in  this  disorder. 

If  the  stomach  be  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  wilkbe  of 
use ; but  they  should  not  be  too  strong,  nor  frequently  re- 
peated, as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken  the  stomach.  If 
7 Qq 
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there  be  a tendency  to  costiveness,  it  must  be  removed  either 
by  diet,  or  by  taking  an  opening  pill  as  often  as  it  shall  be  found 
necessary. 

To  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  system,  antispasmodic  medi- 
cines will  be  of  use.  The  best  antispasmodic  medicines  are 
musk,  opium,  and  castor.  When  opium  disagrees  with  the 
stomach,  it  may  either  be  applied  externally,  or  given  in  clys- 
ters. It  is  aften  successful  in  removing  these  periodical  head- 
achs  to  which  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  patients  are  subject. 
Castor  has  in  some  cases  been  found  to  procure  sleep  where 
opium  failed  ; for  which  reason  Dr.  Whytt  advises,  that  they 
should  be  joined  together.  He  likewise  recommends  the  anti- 
hysteric plaster  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

Hysteric  women  are  often  afflicted  with  cramps  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  which  are  most  apt  to  seize  them  in  bed,  or 
when  asleep.  The  most  efficacious  medicines  in  this  case  are 
opium,  blistering  plaster,  and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations. 
When  the  cramp  or  spasm  is  very  violent,  opium  is  the  remedy 
most  to  be  depended  on.  In  milder  cases  immersing  the  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  or  applying  a blistering-plaster  to  the 
part  affected,  will  often  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  complaint. 
In  patients  whose  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and  sen- 
sible, it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  blistering  plaster,  and  to 
attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  musk,  camphire,  and  the  warm 
bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compression.  Thus 
cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and  sometimes  removed  by 
tight  bandages ; and  when  convulsions  arise  from  flatulent 
distension  of  the  intestines,  or  from  spasms  beginning  in  them, 
they  inay  be  often  lessened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty  strong 
compression  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a broad  belt.  A 
roll  of  brimstone  held  in  the  hand  is  frequently  used  as  a remedy 
for  cramps : Though  this  seems  to  owe  its  effect  chiefly  to 
imagination  ; yet,  as  it  sometimes  succeeds,  it  merits  a trial.*- 
When  spasms  or  convulsive  motions  arise  from  sharp  humours 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  nothing  will  procure  any  lasting 
relief  till  these  are  either  corrected  or  expelled.  The  Peruvian 
bark  has  sometimes  cured  periodic  convulsions  after  other  medi- 
cines had  failed. 


* Some  perfons  afflicted  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great  benefit  from  fmall 
jsuniilcs  of  rofemary  tied  all  night  about  their  feet,  ancles,  and  kpeca. 
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OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

This  disease  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the  luxurious,  the 
unfortunate,  and  the  studious.  It  becomes  daily  more  common 
in  this  country,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  increase  of  luxury 
and  sedentary  employments.  It  has  so  near  a resemblance  to 
the  immediately  preceding,  that  many  authors  consider  them 
as  the  same  disease,  and  treat  them  accordingly.  They  re- 
quire however  a very  different  regimen;  and  the  symptoms  of 
the  latter,  though  less  violent,  are  more  permanent  than  those 
of  the  former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whose  minds  are  capa- 
ble of  great  attention,  and  whose  passions  are  not  easily  moved, 
are,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  most  liable  to  this  disease. 
It  is  usually  brought  on  by  long  and  serious  attention  to  ab- 
struse subjects,  grief,  the  suppression  of  customary  evacuations, 
excess  of  venery,  the  repulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  long- 
continued  evacuations,  obstructions  in  some  of  the  viscera,  as 
the  liver,  spleen,  &c. 

Hypochondriac  persons  ought  never  to  fast  long,  and  their 
food  should  be  solid  and  nourishing.  All  ascescent  and  windy 
vegetables  are  to  be  avoided.  Flesh  meats  agree  best  with  them, 
and  their  drink  should  be  old  claret  or  generous  madeira.  Should 
these  disagree  with  the  stomach,  water  with  a little  brandy  or 
rum  in  it  may  be  drunk. 

Cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means  to  be  cul- 
tivated. Exercise  of  every  kind  is  useful.  '‘The  cold  bath  is 
likewise  beneficial  ; and,  where  it  does  riot  agree  with  the  pati- 
ent, frictions  with  the  flesh-brush  or  a coarse  cloth  may  be 
tried.  If  the  patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel 
either  by  sea  or  land  A voyage  or  a long  journey,  especially 
towards  a warmer  climate,  will  be  of  more  service  tlum  any 
medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure  in  this  disease  are  to  strengthen 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote  the  secretions.  These 
intentions  will  be  best  answered  by  the  different  preparations  of 
iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations,"  may 
be  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  in  the  preceding  disease. 

If  the  patient  be  costive,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use 
of  some  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  asafoetida,  with  as  much  of  the 
elixir  proprietatis  as  is  necessary  to  form  the  ingredients  into 
pills.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  these  maybe  taken  as  often 
as  it  shall  be  found  needful,  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 
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Such  as  cannot  bear  the  asafcetida  may  substitute  Spanish  soap  in 
its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glass  may  have  good  effects  in  this  disease, 
yet  all  manner  of  excess  is  hurtful.  Intense  study,  and  every 
thing  that  depresses  the  spirits,  are  likewise  pernicious. 

• Though  the  general  symptoms  and  treatment  f nervous 
disorders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  chap:er  ; 
yet,  for  the  behoof  of  the  unhappy  persons  afflicted  with 
those  obstinate  and  complicated  maladies,  1 have  treated  seve- 
ral of  their  capital  symptoms  under  distinct  or  separate  heads. 
These  however  are  not  to  be  considered  as  different  diseases, 
but  as  various  modifications  of  the  same  disease.  They  all 
arise  from  the  same  general  causes,  and  require  nearly  the 
same  method  of  treatment.  There  are  many  other  symptoms 
that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the  nature  of  my  plan 
will  not  permit  me  to  treat  at  full  length.  I shall  therefore  omit 
them  altogether,  and  conclude  this  chapter  wit!-'  a few  general 
remarks  on  the  most  obvious  means  of  preventing  or  avoiding 
nervous  disorders. 

In  all  persons  afflicted  with  nervous  disorders,  there  is  a great 
delicacy  and  sensibility  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  and 
an  uncommon  degree  of  weakness  of  the  organs  of  digestion. 
These  may  be  either  natural  or  acquired.  When  owing  to 
a defect  in  the  constitution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  removed; 
but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care.  When  induced  by  dis- 
eases, as  long  or  repeated  fevers,  profuse  haemorrhages,  or  the 
like,  they  prove  also  very  obstinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a 
couise  of  regimen  calculated  to  restore  and  invigorate  the 
habit. 

But  nervous  affections  arise  more  frequently  from  causes 
whicii  it  is,  in  a great  measure,  in  our  own  power  to  avoid, 
than  from  diseases,  or  an  original  fault  in  the  constitution,  &c. 
Excessive  grief,  intense  study,  improper  diet,  and  neglect  of 
exeicise,  are  the  great  sources  of  this  extensive  class  of 
diseases. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  grief  indulged  destroys  the 
appetite  and  digestion,  depresses  the  spirits,  and  induces  an  uni- 
veisal  relaxation  and  debility  of  the  whole  system.  Instances 
of  this  are  daily  to  be  seen.  The  loss  of  a near  relation,  or 
any  other  misfortune  in  life,  is  often  sufficient  to  occasion  the 
most  complicated  series  of  nervous  symptoms.  Such  misfortunes 
indeed  are  not  to  be  avoided,  but  suiclv  their  effects,  by  a vigo- 
rous and  proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered  less 
hurtful.  For  directions  in  this  matter  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  Gi  ieJ,  in  the  chapter  on  the  passions. 
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The  effects  of  intense  study  are  pretty  similar  to  those  occa- 
sioned by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal  spirits,  and  destroys 
the  appetite  and  digestion  To  prevent  these  effects,  studious 
persons  ought,  according  to  the  Poet,  to  toy  with  their  books*. 
They  should  never  study  too  long  at  a time  ; nor  attend  long 
to  one  particular  subject,  especially  if  it  be  of  a serious  nature. 
They  ought  likewise  to  be  attentive  to  their  posture,  and  should 
take  care  frequently  to  unbend  their  minds  by  music,  diversions, 
or  going  into  agreeable  company. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I shall  only  observe  that  nervous  dis- 
eases may  be  induced  either  by  excess  or  inanition.  Both  of 
these  extremes  hurt  digestion,  anti  vitiate  the  humours.  When 
Nature  is  oppressed  with  fresh  loads  of  food,  before  she  has 
had  time  to  digest  and  assimilate  her  former  meal,  her  powers 
are  weakened,  and  the  vessels  are  filled  with  crude  humours. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not  sufficiently  nourishing, 
or  i$  taken  too  seldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  want  of  regular  fresh  supplies  of  wholesome 
chyle,  are  vitiated.  These  extremes  are  therefore  .with  equal 
care  to  be  avoided.  They  both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation  and 
debiliry  of  the  nervous  system,  with  all  its  dreadful  train  of 
consequences. 

But  the  most  general  causes  of  nervous  disorders  is  indolence. 
The  active  and  laborious  are  seldom  troubled  with  them.  They 
are  reserved  for  the  children -of  ease  and  affluence,  who  gene- 
rally feel  their  keenest  force.  All  we  shall  say  to  such  persons 
is,  that  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both  in  their  own 
power.  If  the  constitution  of  human  nature  be  such,  that 
man  must  either  labour  or  suffer  diseases,  surely,  no  individual 
has  any  right  to  expect  an  exemption  from  the  geneial  rule. 

Those,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exercise,  but  whose 
occupations  confine  them  to  the  house,  and  perhaps  to  an  un- 
favourable posture,  really  deserve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a 
former  part  of  the  book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for 
their  conduct ; and  shall  only  add,  that  where  these  cannot  he 
complied  with,  their  place  may,  in  some  measure,  be  supplied 
by  the  use  of  bracing  and  strengthening  medicines,  as  rhe  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  with  other  bitters ; the  preparations  of  steel  ; the 
elixir  of  vitriol,  6c c. 


* Armstrong  on  Health. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 


WE  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our  sensations, 
or  to  give  a minute  description  of  the  various  organs  by 
which  they  are  performed ; but  to  point  out  some  of  tire  dis- 
eases to  which  these  organs  are  most  liable,  and  to  shew  how 
they  may  be  remedied. 

OF  THE  EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  subject  to  more  diseases  than  the 
eye  ; nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the  diseases  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  Though  more  ignorant  persons  pretend  to  cure 
these  than  any  other  class  of  diseases  ; yet  a very  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of 
vision,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of 
trusting  to  them.  These  diseases  often  exceed  the  skill  of  the 
most  learned  physician  ; hence  we  may  easily  infer  the  danger 
of  trusting  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without  all  perad- 
venture,  put  out  mote  eyes  than  they  cure.  Bur,  though  the 
diseases  of  the  eye  can  seldom  be  cured,  they  might  often,  by 
due  care,  be  prevented  ; and  even  where  the  sight  is  totally 
lost,  many  things  might  be  done,  which  are  generally  neglected, 
to  render  the  unhappy  person  both  more  useful  to  himself  and 
to  society.* 

The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous  objects  ; 
keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging  posture  ; violent  head- 
achs ; excessive  venery  ; the  long  use  of  bitters ; the  effluvia 
from  acrid  or  volatile  substances ; various  diseases ; as  the 
small-pox,  measles,  &c.  but,  above  all,  from  night  watching 
and  candle  light  studies.  Long  fasting  is  likewise  hurtful  to 
the  eyes  ; and  frequent  heats  and  colds  are  no  less  pernicious. 


* It  is  pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  blind,  or  who  lofe  their 
light  when  young,  lhould  be  fufft  red  to  remain  in  ignorance,  or  to  beg.  This 
is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  oeconomy.  There  are  many  employments  of  which 
blind  prrfons  are  very  capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching 
languages,  Sec.  Nor  are  inftanccs  wanting  of  perfons  who  have  artived  at  the 
hightft  pitch  of  learning  without  having  the  lead  idea  of  -ight.  Witnefs  the  late 
famous  N icholas  Saundci  fon  of  Chambiidge,  and  the  no  lefs  famous  Dr,  Thomas 
Blacklock  of  Edinburgh.  The  formet  was  one  of  the  fir  ft  mathematicians  of  hi* 
age,  and  the  latter,  befides  being  a good  poet  and  philofopher,  was  mafter  of  all 
the  learned  languages,  and  a very  confidcrablc  adept  in  the  liberal  arts. 
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The  eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the  stoppage  of  customary  evacua- 
tions ; as  morning  sweats  ; sweating  of  the  feet  ; the  menses  in 
women  ; and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men.  All  kinds  of  excess  are 
likewise  hurtful  to  the  sight,  particularly  the  immoderate  use  of 
ardent  spirits  and  other  strong  liquors. 

In  all  diseases  of  the  eyes,  especially  those  attended  with  in- 
flammation, the  cool  regimen  ought  to  be  observed.  The  pa- 
tient must  abstain  from  all  spirituous  liquors.  The  smoke  of 
tobacco,  smoky  rooms,  the  vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and 
all  vivid  lights  and  glaring  colours  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
The  drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or  small  beer ; and  the  aliment 
must  be  light  and  of  easy  digestion. 

For  preventing  disorders  of  the  eyes,  issues  and  setons  are  of 
prime  use.  Every  person  whose  eyes  are  tender  ought  to  have 
one  or  more  of  these  in  some  part  of  the  body.  It  will  like- 
wise be  of  use  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed 
or  purge  every  spring  and  fall.  All  excess  and  night-studies  are 
to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not  choose  a seton  or  an  issue,  will 
find  benefit  front  wearing  a small  Burgundy-pitch  plaster  be- 
tween their  shoulders. 

A gutta  serena,  or  amaurosis , is  an  abolition  of  the  sight 
without  any  apparent  cause  cr  fault  in  the  eyes.  When  it  is 
owing  to  a decay  or  wasting  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  does  not  ad- 
mit of  a cure  : but  when  it  proceeds  from  a compression  of  the 
nerves  by  redundant  humours,  these  may  in  some  measure  be 
drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved.  For  this  purpose  the  body 
must  be  kept  open  with  the  iaxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the 
patient  be  young  and  of  a sanguine  habit,  he  may  be  bled.  Cup- 
ping, with  scarifications  on  the  bat  k part  of  the  head,  will  like- 
wise be  of  use.  A running  at  the  nose  may  be  promoted  by 
volatile  salts,  stimulating  powders,  &cc.  But  the  most  likely 
means  for  relieving  the  patient  are  issues  or  blisters  kept  open  for 
a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on 
the  neck.  I have  known  these  restore  sight  even  after  it  had 
been  for  a considerable  time  lost. 

Should  these  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a mercurial  sali- 
vation ; or,  what  will  perhaps  answer  the  purpose  better,  twelve 
grains  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury  may  be  dissolved 
in  an  English  pint  and  half  of  brandy,  and  a table-spoonful  of  it 
taken  twice  a day,  drinking  half  a pint  of  the  decoction  of  sar- 
saparilla after  it. 

A cataract  is  an  obstruction  of  the  pupil,  by  the  interposition 
of  some  opaque  substance  which  either  diminishes  or  totally 
extinguishes  the  sight.  It  is  generally  an  opacity  of  the  chrys- 
falline  humour.  In  a recent  or  beginning  cataract,  the  same 
medicines  are  to  be  used  as  in  the  gutta  serena  ; and  they  will 
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sometimes  succeed.  But  when  this  does  not  happen,  and  the 
cataract  becomes  firm,  it  must  be  couched,  .or  rather  extracted. 
I have  resolved  a recent  cataract  by  giving  the  patient  frequent 
purges  with  calomel,  keeping  a poultice  of  fresh  hemlock  con- 
stantly upon  the  eye,  and  a perpetual  blister  on  the  neck. 

The  myopia,  or  short-sightedness,  and  the  presbyopia,  or 
seeing  only  at  too  great  a distance,  aie  disorders  which  depend 
on  the  original  structure  or  figure  of  the  eye,  therefore  admit  of 
no  cure.  The  inconveniences  arising  from  them  may  however 
be,  in  some  measure,  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper  glasses. 
The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a concave,  and  the  latter  of  a 
convex  glass. 

A strabismus,  or  squinting  depends  upon  an  irregular  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  from  a spasm,  palsv,  epi- 
lepsy, or  an  ill  habit.  Children  often  contract  this  disorder  by 
having  their  eyes  unequally  exposed  to  the  light.  They  may  like- 
wise acquire  it  by  imitating  from  a squinting  nurse  or  play-fel- 
low, & c.  As  this  disorder  can  hardly  be  cured,  parents  ought 
to  be  careful  to  prevent  it.  Almost  the  only  thing  which  canbe 
done  for  it  is,  to  contrive  a mask  for  the  child  to  wear,  which 
will  only  permit  him  to  see  in  a straight  direction. 

Spots  or  specks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effect  of  inflam- 
mation, and  often  appear  after  the  small-pox,  the  measles,  or 
violent  ophthalmias.  They  are  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often 
occasion  total  blindness.  If  the  specks  are  soft  and  thin,  they 
may  sometimes  be  taken  off  by  gentle  caustics  and  discutients"; 
as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  &c.  When  these  do  not 
succeed,  a surgical  operation  may  be  tried  : The  success  of  this 
however  is  always  very  doubtful. 

The  blood-shot  eye  may  be  occasioned  by  a stioke,  a fall, 
retching,  vomiting,  violent  roughing,  &c.  I have  frequently 
known  it  happen  to  children  in  the  hooping  cough.  It  appears 
at  first  like  a bit  of  scarlet,  and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or 
blackish  coloui.  The  disorder  generally  goes  off  without  me- 
dicine. Should  it  prove  obstinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled,  and 
have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a decoction  of  comphry  roots  and 
elder-flowers.  A soft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes  ; and 
the  body  should  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

i he  watery , or  weeping  eye , is  generally  occasioned  by  a 
relaxation  or  weakness  of  the  glandular  parts  ot  that  organ. 

T hese  may  be  braced  and  strengthened  by  bathing  the  eye  with 
brandy  and  water,  Hungary-water,  rose-water  with  white  vi- 
triol dissolved  in  it,  &:c.  Medicines  which  make  a revulsion 
are  likewise  proper ; as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  blisters  on 
the  neck,  bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  &c. 
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When  this  disease  proceeds  from  an  obstruction  of  the  la- 
chrymal duct,  or  natural  passages  of  the  tears,  it  is  called  a fistula 
lachry mails t and  can  only  be  cured  by  a surgical  operation. 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by  wounds,  ulcers, 
or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric.  The  hearing  may  likewise 
be  hurt  by  excessive  noise  ; violent  colds  in  the  head  ; fevers  ; 
hard  wax,  or  other  substances  sticking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear; 
too  great  a degree  of  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  ear.  Deafness 
is  very  often  the  effect  of  old  age,  and  is  incident  to  most  peo- 
ple in  the  decline  of  life.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original 
fault  in  the  structure  or  formation  of  the  ear  itself.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  admits  of  no  cure  ; and  the  unhappy  person 
not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  likewise  dumb,  for 
life.* 

When  deafness  is  the  effect  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of  the  ears, 
or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  easily  removed.  When  it  proceeds  from 
cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  must  be  careful  to  keep  his  head 
warm,  especially  in  the  night ; he  should  likewise  take  some 
gentle  purges,  and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  fre- 
quently in  luke-warm  water  at  bed  time.  When  deafness  is  the 
effect  of  a fever,  it  generally  goes  off  after  the  patient  recovers. 
If  it  proceed*  from  dry  wax  sticking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be 
softened  by  dropping  oil  into  them  ; afterwards  they  must  be 
syringed  with  warm  milk  and  water. 


* Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are  generally  fuffered 
to  continue  dumb,  and  confequemtly  are  in  a great  meafure  loft  to  fociety,  yet  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that  fuch  perfons  may  be  taught,  not  only  to  read  and 
write,  but  alfoto  fpeak,  and  to  underftand  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  confider  that  the  for- 
mation of  found  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may  be  taught  without  the  affiftanceof 
the  ear.  This  is  not  only  capable  of  demonftration,  but  is  aftually  reduced  to 
praftice  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Bra.dwood  of  Edinburgh  This  gentleman 
has  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought  the  teaching  of  dumb 
perfons  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfeftion,  that  his  fcholars  are  generally  more  forward 
in  their  education  than  thofe  of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  They 
not  only  read  and  write  with  the  utmoft  readinefs.  but  l.kewife  /beak,  and  are 
capable  of  holding  converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the  light.  Whai  a pity  any  of 
the  human  fpec.es  Ibould  remain  in  a ftate  of  idiotifm,  who  are  capable  of  being; 
rendered  as  uleful  and  intelligent  as  others  1 We  mention  nor  only  from  huma- 
nity to  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  but  alfo  in  juftice  to  Mr 
Braidwood,  whofe  fucccfs  has  far  exceeded  all  former  attempts  this  way  and 
indeed  it  exceeds  imagination  itfelf  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and 
examined  his  pupil,  can  believe  what  they  are  capable  of— As  this  gentleman  how- 
ever willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a few,  and  as  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
are  born  deaf  cannot  afford  to  attend  h,m,  it  would  be  an  aft  of  great  humanity,  as 
well  as  of  public  utility,  to  ereft  an  academy  for  their  behoof. 
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If  deafness  proceeds  from  dryness  of  the  ears,  which  may  be 
known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  the  same  quantity  of  liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tinc- 
ture of  asafcetida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few  drops  of 
it  put  into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time,  stopping  them  after- 
wards with  a little  wool  or  cotton.  Some,  instead  of  oil,  put 
a small  slice  of  the  fat  of  bacon  int©  each  ear,  which  is  said  to 
answer  the  purpose  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with 
moisture,  it  may  he  drained  off  by  an  issue  or  seton,  which 
should  be  made  as  near  the  affected  parts  as  possible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafness,  recommend  the  gall  of  an 
eel  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  to  be  dropped  into  the  ear  ; 
others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary-water  and  spirit  of  lavender. 
Etmuler  extols  amber  and  musk  : and  Brookes  says,  he  has 
often  known  hardness  of  hearing  cured  by  putting  a grain  or 
two  of  musk  into  the  ear  with  cotton-wool.  But  these  and 
other  applications  must  be  varied  according  to  the  cause  of  the 
disorder. 

Though  such  applications  may  sometimes  be  of  service,  yet 
they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently  they  do  hurt.  Neither 
the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be  tampered  with  : they  are  tender 
organs,  and  require  a very  delicate  touch.  For  this  reason, 
what  we  would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafness,  is  to  keep  the 
head  warm.  From  whatever  cause  the  disorder  proceeds,  this 
is  always  proper;  and  I have  known  more  benefit  from  it  alone, 
in  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  deafness,  than  from  all  the  medi- 
cines I ever  used. 


OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  these  senses  are  not  of  so  great  importance  to  a man 
in  a state  of  society,  as  the  siglu  and  hearing,  yet,  as  the  loss 
of  them  is  attended  with  some  inconveniencv,  they  deserve  our 
noticC.  They  are  seldom  to  be  restored  when  lost,  which 
ought  to  make  us  very  attentive  to  their  preservation,  by  care- 
fully avoiding  whatever  may  in  the  least  prove  injurious  to 
them.  As  there  is  a very  great  affinity  betwixt  the  organs  of 
tasting  arid  smelling,  whatever  hurts  the  one  generally  affects 
the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  these  organs.  When  the  nose 
and  palate  are  frequently  stimulated  by  fragrant  ami  poignant 
dishgs,  they  soon  lose  the  power  of  distinguishing  tastes  and 
odours  with  any  degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a state  of  nature, 
may  perhaps  have' these  faculties  as  acute  as  any  other  animal. 
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The  sense  of  smelling  may  be  diminished  or  destroyed  by 
diseases ; as,  the  moisture,  dryness,  inflammation  or  suppu- 
ration of  that  membrane  which  lines  the  inside  of  the  nose, 
commonly  called  the  olfactory  membrane ; the  compression 
of  the  nerves  which  supply  this  membrane,  or  some  fault  in  the 
brain  itself  at  their  origin.  A defect,  or  too  great  a degree  of 
solidity,  of  the  small  spungy  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns 
of  the  forehead,  &c.  may  likewise  impair  the  sense  of  smelling. 
It  may  also  be  injured  by  a collection  of  foetid  matter  in  those 
caverns,  which  keeps  constantly  exhaling  from  them.  Few 
things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  sense  of  smelling  than  taking  great 
quantities  of  snuff. 

When  the  nose  abounds  with  moisture,  after  gentle  evacu- 
ations, such  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation,  and  coagulate 
the  thin  sharp  serum,  may  be  applied  ; as  the  oil  of  anise  mixed 
with  fine  flour  ; champhor  dissolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The 
vapours  of  amber,  frankincense,  gum-mastic,  and  benjamin, 
may  likewise  be  received  into  the  nose  and  mouth. 

For  moistening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry,  some  recom- 
mend snuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mixed  with  the 
oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and  aniseed ; or  a sternutatory  of 
calcined  white  vitriol ; twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed 
with  two  ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtrated.  The  stream 
or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received  up  the  nostrils  is 
likewise  of  use  for  softening  the  mucus,  opening  obstruc- 
tions, &c. 

If  there  be  an  ulcer  in  the  nose,  it  ought  to  be  dressed  with 
some  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if  the  pain  be  very  great, 
a little  laudanum  may  be  added.  If  it  be  a venereal  ulcer,  it 
is  not  to  be  cured  without  mercury.  In  that  case,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken,  as 
directed  in  the  gutta  sercna.  The  ulcer  ought  likewise  to  be 
washed  with  it;  and  the  fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  received  up 
the  nostrils. 

If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
organs  of  smelling  are  inert,  or  want  stimulating,  volatile  salts, 
strong  snuffs,  and  other  things  which  occasion  sneezing,  may 
be  applied  to  the  nose.  The  forehead  may  likewise  be  anointed 
with  balsam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  of  the  oil 
of  amber. 

The  taste  may  be  diminished  by  crusts,  filth,  mucus,  aphtha:, 
pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the  tongue:  It  may  be  depraved 
by  a fault  of  the  saliva,  which,  being  discharged^nto  the 
mouth,  gives  the  same  sensation  as  if  the  food  which  the 
person  takes  had  really  a bad  taste  ; or  it  may  be  entirely 
destroyed  by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and 
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palate.  Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either  to  the  sense  of 
tasting  or  smelling  than  obstinate  colds,  especially  those  which 
affect  the  head. 

When  the  taste  is  diminished  by  filth,  mucus,  &c.  the  tongue 
ought  to  be  scraped  and  frequently  washed  with  a mixture  of 
water,  vinegar,  and  honey,  or  some  other  detergent.  When 
the  saliva  is  vitiated,  which  seldom  happens,  unless  in  fevers 
or  other  diseases,  the  curing  of  the  disorder  is  the  cure  of  this 
symptom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the  mean  rime,  the 
following  things  may  be  of  use  : if  there  be  a bitter  taste,  it 
may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  purges,  and  other  things  which 
evacuate  bile  : What  is  called  a nidorous  taste,  arising  from 
putrid  humours,  is  corrected  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges, 
and  other  acids;  A salt  taste  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution 
with  watery  liquors  : An  acid  taste  is  destroyed  by  absorbents 
and  alkaline  salts,  as  powder  of  oyster-shells,  salt  of  worm- 
wood, &c. 

When  the  sensibility  ot  the  nerves  which  supply  the  organs 
of  taste  is  diminished,  the  chewing  of  horse-radish,  or  other  sti- 
mulating substances,  will  help  to  recover  it. 


OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  sense  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing  that  ob- 
structs the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its  being  regularly  con- 
veyed to  the  organs  of  touching  ; as  pressure  ; extreme  cold,  &c. 
It  inay  likewise  be  hurt  by  too  great  a degree  of  sensibility, 
when  the  nerve  is  not  sufficiently  covered  by  the  cuticle  or  skar'f- 
skin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a tension  of  it,  or  it  is  too  de- 
licate. Whatever  disorders  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 
huits  the  sense  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  proceed  from 
the  same  general  causes  as  the  palsy  and  apoplexy,  and  requires 
nearly  the  same  method  of  treatment. 

In  a stupor , or  defect  of  touching,  which  arises  from  an 
obstruction  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  patient  must  first  be 
purged  ; aftei  wards  such  medicines  as  excite  the  action  of  tho 
neives,  or  stimulate  the  system,  may  be  used.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  spirit  of  hartshorn,  sal  volatile  eleosum,  horse-radish, 
c.  may  be  taken  inwardly  ; the  disordered  parts,  at  the  same 
time,  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with  fresh  nettles  or  spirit  of  sal 
ammoniac.  Blistering  plasters  and  sinapisms  applied  to  the 
pans  will  likewise  he  of  use,  as  also  warm  bathing,  especially 
in  the  natural  hot  baths. 
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OF  A SCHIRRUS  AND  CANCER. 

ASCHIRRUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour  seated  in  some  of 
the  glands ; as  the  breasts,  the  armpits,  &c.  If  the  tu- 
mour becomes  large,  unequal,  of  a livid,  blackish  or  leaden 
colour,  and  is  attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an 
occult  cancer.  When  the  skin  is  broken  and  a sanies  or  icho- 
rous matter  of  an  abominably  foetid  smell  is  discharged  from  the 
sore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Persons  after  the 
age  of  45,  particularly  women,  and  those  who  lead  an  indolent 
sedentary  life,  are  most  subject  to  this  disease. 

C AUSES. This  disease  is  often  owing  to  suppressed  eva- 

cuations ; hence  it  proves  so  frequently  fatal  to  women  of  a 
gross  habit,  particularly  old  maids  and  widows,  about  the  time 
when  the  menstrual  flux  ceases.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned 
by  excessive  grief,  fear,  anger,  religious  melancholy,  or  any  of 
the  depressing  passions.  Hence  the  unfortunate,  the  choleric, 
and  those  persons  who  devote  themselves  to  a religious  life  in 
convents  or  monasteries,  are  often  afflicted  with  it.  It  may  also 
be  occasioned  by  the  long  continued  use  of  food  that  is  too  hard 
of  digestion,  or  of  an  acrid  nature  : by  barrenness  ; celibacy  ; 
indolence ; cold  ; blows ; friction  ; pressure,  or  the  like. 
Women  often  suffer  from  the  last  of  these  by  means  of  their 
stays,  which  squeeze  and  compress  their  breast  so  as  to  occasion 
great  mischief.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  owing  to  an  heredi- 
tary disposition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  disorder  seems  often  very  trifling 

at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour  about  the  size  of  a hazel 
nut,  or  perhaps  smaller,  is  generally  the  first  symptom.  This 
will  often  continue  for  a long  time  without  seeming  to  increase 
or  giving  the  patient  great  uneasiness  ; but  if  the  constitution 
be  hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritated  by  pressure,  or  improper 
treatment  of  any  kind,  it  begins  to  extend  itself  towards  the 
neighbouring  parts,  by  pushing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs. 
It  then  gets  the  name  of  cancer , from  a fancied  resemblance 
betwixt  these  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The  colour  of 
the  skin  begins  to  change,  which  is  first  red,  afterwards  purple, 
then  bluish,  livid,  and  at  last  black.  The  patient  complains 
of  heat,  with  a burning,  gnawing,  shooting  pain.  The 
tumour  is  very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  with  a protuberance, 
or  rising,  in  the  middle;  its  size  increases  daily,  and  the 
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neighbouring  veins  become  thick,  knotty,  and  of  a blackish 
colour. 

The  skin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin,  sharp  ichor  begins 
to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbouring  parts  tiil  it  forms  a 
large  unsightly  ulcer.  More  occult  cancers  arise,  and  commu- 
nicate with  neighbouring  glands.  The  pain  and  stench  be- 
come intolerable ; the  appetite  fails;  the  strength  is  exhausted 
by  a continual  hectic  fever  ; at  last,  a violent  haemorrhage,  or 
discharge  of  blood,  from  some  part  of  the  body,  with  faint- 
ings,  or  convulsion  fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miserable 
patient’s  life. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but  nourish- 

ing. All  strong  liquors,  and  high-seasoned  or  salted  provi- 
sions, are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may  take  as  much 
exercise  as  he  can  easily  bear  ; and  should  use  every  method  to 
divert  thought,  and  amuse  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external 
injury  are  carefully  to  be  guarded  against,  particularly  of  the 
affected  part,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from  all  pressure, 
and  even  from  the  external  air,  by  covering  it  with  fur  or  soft 
flannel. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  those  diseases  for  which 

no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  progress  however  may 
sometimes  be  retarded,  and  some  of  its  most  disagreeable 
symptoms  mitigated  by  proper  applications.  One  misfortune 
attending  the  disease  is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  con- 
ceals it  too  long.  Were  proper  means  used  in  due  time,  a 
cancer  might  often  be  cured  ; but  after  the  disorder  has  ar- 
rived at  a certain  height,  it  generally  sets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

When  a schirrous  tumor  is  first  discovered,  the  patient  ought 
to  observe  a proper  regimen,  and  to  take  twice  or  thrice 
a week  a dose  of  the  common  purging  mercurial  pill.  Some 
blood  may  also  be  let,  and  the  part  affected  may  be  gently 
rubbed  twice  a day  with  a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment, 
and  kept  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  The  food  must  be  light, 
and  an  English  pint  of  the  decoction  of  woods  or  sarsaparilla 
may  be  drank  daily.  I have  sometimes  discussed  hard  tumours, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a course  of 
this  kind. 

Should  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  this  treatment, 
bur,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and  harder,  it  will  be 
proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by  the  knife  or  caifstic.  Indeed, 
whenever  this  can  be  done  with  safety,  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better.  It  can  , answer  no  purpose  to  extirpate  a cancer 
after  the  constitutitMi  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mass  of  humours 
corrupted  by  it.  This  however  is  the  common  way,  which 
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makes  the  operation  so  seldom  succeed.  Few  people  will  sub- 
mit to  extirpation  till  death  stares  them  in  the  face ; whereas-, 
if  it  were  done  early,  the  patient  would  be  in  no  danger  of 
losing  his  life  by  the  operation,  and  it  would  generally  prove  a 
radical  curie. 

When  the  cancer  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  cut  off,  or, 
if  the  patient  will  not  submit  to  the  operation,  such  medicines 
as  will  mitigate  or  relieve  the  most  utgent  symptoms  may  be 
used.  Dr.  Home  says,  that  half  a grain  of  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate of  mercury,  dissolved  in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy, 
and  taken  night  and  morning,  will  often  be  of  service  in  cancers 
of  the  face  and  nose.  He  likewise  recommends  an  infusion  of 
the  solatium,  or  night-shade,  in  cancers  of  the  breasts. 

But  the  medicine  most  in  repute  at  present  for  this  disease 
is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  physician  at  Vienna*  has  of  late 
recommended  the  extract  of  this  plant  as  very  efficacious  in 
cancers  of  every  kind.  The  Docror  says,  he  has  given  some 
hundreds  weight  of  it  without  ever  hurling  any  body,  and 
often  with  manifest  advantage.  He  advises  the  patient  how- 
ever to  begin  with  very  small  doses,  as  two  or  three  grains, 
and  to  increase  the  dose  gradually  till  some  good  effect  be  per- 
ceived, and  there  to  rest  without  further  increase.  From  two 
or  three  grains  at  first,  the  Doctor  says  he  has  increased  the 
dose  to  two,  three,  or  four-  drams  a day,  and  finds  that  such 
doses  may  be  continued  for  several  weeks  without  any  bad 
consequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Doctor  recommends  during  the  use 
of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous  substances  not  fer- 
mented, and  too  acrid  aromatics.  He  says  good  wine  will 
not  be  hurtful  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  ir,  nor  a mo- 
derate use  of  acids  ; and  adds,  that  the  patient  should  live  in 
a pure  free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as 
possible. 

The  Doctor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in  which  a can- 
cer may  be  resolved  by  the  use  of  hemlock,  but  says  he  has 
given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large,  doses  without  any  apparent 
benefit  ; nevertheless  the  patient  has  been  cured  by  persisting  in 
the  use  of  it  for  half  a year  longer.  This  is  at  least  encourage- 
ment to  give  it  a fair  trial.  Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  the 
hemlock  merits  those  extravagant  encomiums  which  the  Doctor 
has  bestowed  upon  it,  yet,  in  a disease  which  has  so  long 
baffled  the  boasted  powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought  always 
to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  some  preferred  to  the  ex- 
tract. They  are  both  made  of  the  fresh  leaves,  and  may  be 
used  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  Dr.  Nicholson,  of  Berwick, 
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says  he  gradually  increased  the  dose  of  the  powder  from  a few 
grains  to  half  a dram,  and  gave  near  four  drams  of  it  in  the  day 
with  remarkably  good  effects.  The  hemlock  may  also  be  used 
externally  either  as  a poultice  or  fomentation.  The  sore  may 
likewise  be  kept  clean  by  injecting  daily  a strong  decoction  of 
the  tops  and  leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul  sordid 
ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean.  This 
ought  never  to  be  neglected.  The  best  application  for  this  pur- 
pose seems  to  be  the  carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the  common 
carrot  may  be  grated,  and  moistened  with  as  much  water  as  will 
bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  a poultice  or  cataplasm.  This 
must  be  applied  to  the  sore,  and  renewed  twice  a dav.  It  gene- 
rally cleans  the  sore,  eases  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the  disa- 
greeable smell,  which  are  objects  of  no  small  importance  in  such 
a dreadful  disorder.* 

Wort,  or  an  infusion  of  malt,  has  been  recommended  not 
only  as  a pioper  drink,  but  as  a powerful  medicine  in  this 
disease.  It  must  be  frequently  made  fresh,  and  the  patient 
may  take  it  at  pleasure.  Two,  three,  or  even  four  English 
pints  of  it  may  be  drank  every  day  for  a considerable  time. 
No  benefit  can  be  expected  from  any  medicine  in  this  disease, 
unless  it  be  persisted  in  for  a long  time.  It  is  of  too  obstinate 
a nature  to  be  soon  removed ; and,  when  it  admits  of  a cure 
at  all,  it  must  be  brought  about  by  inducing  an  almost  total 
change  of  the  habit,  which  must  always  be  a work  of  time. 
Setons  or  issues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  some- 
times good  effects. 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  opium, 
as  a kind  of  solace.  This  will  not  indeed  cure  the  disease,  but 
it  will  ease  the  patient’s  agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable 
while  it  continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  disorder,  people  ought  to  use  whole- 
some food  ; to  take  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  be  as 
easy  and  cheerful  as  possible;  and  carefully  to  guard  against  all 
blows,  bruises,  and  every  kind  of  pressure  upon  the  breasts  or 
other  glandular  parts. f 


♦ London  Medical  EfTays; 

f As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this  difeafe,  we  would 
have  given  fome  dire&ions  for  the  gathering  and  preparing  of  that  plant;  but  as 
»ti  different  preparations  arc  now  kept  in  the  (hops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for 
people  to  get  them  there,  with  proper  dire&joni  for  ufing  them. 
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OF  POISONS. 

EVERY  person  ought,  in  some  measure,  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  anti  cure  of  poisons.  They  are  generally 
taken  unawares,  and  their  effects  are  often  so  sudden  and  vio- 
lent, as  not  to  admit  of  delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the 
assistance  of  physicians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of 
medical  knowledge  is  here  necessary;  the  remedies  for  most 
poisons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  easily  obtained,  and 
nothing  but  common  prudence  needful  in  the  application  of 
them. 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  every  poison  is  cured  by  some 
counter-poison,  as  a specific,  has  done  much  hurt.  People 
believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  patient,  unless  they  know 
the  particular  antidote  to  that  kind  of  poison  which  he  has  taken. 
Whereas  the  cure  of  all  poisons  taken  into  the  stomach,  with- 
out exception,  depends  chiefly  on  discharging  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"There  is  no  case  wherein  the  indications  of  cure  are  more 
obvious  than  in  this.  Poison  is  seldom  long  in  the  stomach 
before  it  occasions  sickness,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit. 
This  snews  plainly  what  ought  to  be  done.  Indeed  common 
sense  dictates  to  every  one,  thar,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken 
into  the  stomach  which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immediately 
to  be  uncharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the  danger  arising 
from  poisons  might  generally  be  avoided.  The  method  of  pre- 
vention is  obvious,  and  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  every 
man. 

We  shall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a detail  of  the 
ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among  ignorant  peo- 
ple in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poisons,  neither  shall  we 
mention  the  boasted  antidotes,  which  have  been  recommended 
either  for  preventing  or  obviating  their  effects  ; but  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  poisons  most  common 
in  this  country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous 
consequences. 

Poisons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poisons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corrosive 
quality ; as  arsenic,  cobalt,  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mer- 
cury, &c. 
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Those  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a narcotic,  or 
stupe  factive  quality  ; as  poppy,  hemlock,  henbane,  berries  of 
the  deadly  night-shade,  &c. 

Poisonous  animals  communicate  their  infection  either  by 
the  bite  or  sting.  This  poison  is  very  different  from  the  former, 
and  only  produces  its  effects  when  received  into  the  body  by  a 
wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS. Arsenic  is  the  most  common 

of  this  class : and  gs  the  whole  of  them  are  prettv  similar, 
both  in  their  effects  and  method  of  cure,  what  is  said  with 
respect  to  it,  will  he  applicable  to  every  other  species  of  corro- 
sive poison. 

When  a person  has  taken  arsenic,  he  soon  perceivei  a burn- 
ing heat,  and  a violent  prickling  pain  in  his  stomach  and 
bowels,  with  an  intolerable  thirst,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit. 
The  tongue  and  throat  feel  rough  and  dry  ; and,  if  proper 
help  be  not  soon  administed,  the  patient  is  seized  with  great 
anxiety,  hiccupings,  faintings,  and  coldness  of  th§  extremities. 
To  these  succeed  black  vomits,  fcetid  stools,  with  a mortifica- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  are  tire  immediate 
forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  these  symptoms  the  patient  should 
drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and  salad  oil  till  he  vomits; 
or  he  may  drink  warm  water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are 
likewise  proper,  provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where 
no  oil  is  to  be  had,  fresh  butter  may  .be  melted  and  mixed  with 
milk  or  water.  These  things  are  to  be  drank  as  long  as  the  in- 
clination to  vomit  continues.  Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten 
English  quarts  before  the  vomiting  ceased  ; and  it  is  never  safe 
to  leave  off  drinking  while  one  particle  of  the  poison  remains  in 
the  stomach. 

T hese  oily  or  fat  substances  not  only  provoke  vomitirtg,  but 
likewise  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  poison,  and  prevent  its 
wounding  the  bowels  ; but  if  they  should  not  make  the  person 
vomit,  half  a dram  or  two  scruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacu- 
anha must  be  given,  or  a few  spoonfuls  of  the  oxymelor  vinegar 
of  squills  may  be  mixed  with  the  water  which  he  drinks. 
Vomiting  may  likewise  be  excited  bv  tickling  the  inside  of  the 
throat  with  a feather.  Should  these  methods  however  fail,  half 
a dram  of  white  vitriol,  or  five  or  six  grains  of  emetic  tartar 
must  be  administered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  poison  has  got  down  to  the  intestines, 
clysters  of  milk  and  oil  must  be  very  frequently  thrown  up; 
and  the  patient  must  drink  emollient  decoctions  of  barley, 
oatmeal,  marsh-mallows,  and  such  like.  He  must  likewise 
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take  an  infusion  of  senna  and  manna,  a solution  of  Glauber’s 
salts,  or  some  other  purgative. 

After  the  poison  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient  ought,  for 
some  time,  to  live  upon  such  things  as  ate  of  a healing  and 
cooling  quality  ; to  abstain  from  flesh  and  all  strong  liquors 
and  to  live  upon  milk,  broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other 
spoon-meats  of  easy  digestion.  His  drink  should  be  barley- 
water,  linseed  tea,  or  infusions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  besides  heat  am?  pain  of  the 
stomach,  commonly  occasion  some  degree  of  giddiness,  and 
often  a kind  of  stupidity  or  folly.  Persons  who  have  taken 
these  poisons  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
mineral  or  corrosive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poisons,  when  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  stomach,  often  prove  fatal  ; yet  the  danger  is  generally  over 
as  soon  as  they  are  discharged.  Not  being  of  such  a caustic  or 
corrosive  nature,  they  are  less  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the 
bowels  than  mineral  substances;  no  time  however  ought  to  be 
lost  in  having  them  discharged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  mistake,  merits  parti- 
cular attention.  It  is  used  as  a medicine  both  in  a sobd  and 
liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  lau- 
danum It  is  indeed  a valuable  medicine  when  taken  in  proper 
quantity;  hut  as  an  over-dose  proves  a strong  poison,  we  shall 
point  out  its  common  effects,  together  with  the  method  of 
cure. 

Too  great  a quantity  of  opium  generally  occasions  great 
drowsiness,  with  stupor  and  other  apoplectic  symptoms.  Some- 
times the  person  has  so  great  an  inclination  to  sleep,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  him  awake.  Every  method  must 
however  be  tried  for  this  purpose.  He  should  be  tossed,  shaked, 
and  moved  about.  Sharp  blistering  plasters  should  be  applied 
to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  stimulating  medicines,  as  salts  of  harts- 
horn, &cc.  held  under  his  nose.  It  will  also  be  proper  to  let 
blood.  At  the  same  time  every  method  must  be  taken  to  make 
him  discharge  the  poison.  This  may  be  done  in  the  manner 
directed  above,  viz.  by  the  use  of  strong  vomits,  drinking 
plenty  of  warm  water  with  oil,  &cc. 

Mead,  besides  vomits,  in  this  case,  recommends  acid  medi- 
cines with  lixivial  salts.  He  says,  that  he  has  often  given  salt 
of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice  of  lemon  in  repeated  doses 
with  gieat  success. 

If  the  body  should  remain  weak  and  languid  after  the  poi- 
son has  been  discharged,  nourishing  diet  and  cordials  will  he 
proper ; but  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  stomach  or 
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bowels  are  inflamed,  the  greatest  circumspection  is  necessary 
both  with  regard  to  food  and  medicine. 

OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS  ANIMALS. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it  is  both  the 
most  common  and  dangerous  animal-poison  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contract  this  disease  are, 
so  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog  kind,  viz.  foxes,  dogs, 
wolves.  Hence  it  is  called  the  rabies  canina , or  dog  madness. 
Of  the  last  we  have  none  in  this  island  ; and  it  so  seldom  hap- 
pens that  any  person  is  bit  by  the  firsr,  that  they  scatce  deserve 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  such  a thing  should  happen,  the 
method  of  treatment  is  precisely  the  same  as  for  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog.  ' \ 

The  symptoms  of  madness  in  a dog  are  as  follow:  At  first 
he  looks  dull,  shews  an  aversion  to  food  and  company:  He 
does  not  baik  as  usual,  but  seems  to  murmur,  is  peevish,  and 
apt  to  bite  strangers;  His  ear6  and  tail  droop  more  than  usual, 
and  he  appears  drowsy  : Afterwards  he  begins  to  loil  out  his 
tongue,  and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eyes  seeming  heavy  and 
watery  ; Jie  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs  panting  along 
with  a kind  of  dejected  air,  and  endeavours  to  bite  every  one 
he  meets.  Other  dogs  are  said  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think 
this  a certain  sign  of  madness,  supposing  that  they  know  him 
by  the  smell  ; but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he  escapes 
being  killed,  he  seldom  runs  above  two  or  three  days,  till  he 
dies,  exhausted  with  heat,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

This  disease  is  most  frequent  after  long  dry,  hot  seasons  ; and 
such  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  stinking  carrion,  without  having 
enough  of  fresh  water,  are  most  liable  to  it. 

When  any  person  is  hit  by  a dog,  the  stiictest  enquiry  ought 
to  be  made,  whether  the  animal  be  really  mad.  Many  dis- 
agreeable consequences  arise  from  neglecting  to  ascertain  this 
point.  Some  people  have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many 
years,  because  they  had  been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed 
to  be  inad  ; but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  spot,  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  fact.  This  should  induce  us,  instead 
of  killing  a dog  the  moment  he  has  bit  any  person,  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at  least  till  we  can  be  certain 
whether  lie  be  mad  or  nor. 

Many  circumstances  may  contribute  to  make  people  imagine 
a dog  mad.  He  loses  his  master,  runs  about  in  quest  of  him, 
js  set  upon  by  other  dogs,  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature 
thus  frightened,  beat,  and  abused,  looks  wild,  and  lolls  out 
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his  tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a crowd  is  after 
him  ; while  he,  finding  himself  closely  pursued,  and  taking 
every  one  he  meets  for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  bite 
him  in  self-defence.  He  soon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
it  passes  currently  that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impossible  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

This  being  the  true  history  of,  by  far,  the  greater  part  of 
those  dogs  which  pass  for  mad,  is  it  any  wonder  that  number- 
less whimsical  medicines  have  been  extolled  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  their  bite  ? This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  va- 
riety of  infallible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  family.  Though  not  one 
in  a thousand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet  they  are  all  supported 
by  numberless  vouchers.  No  wonder  that  imaginary  diseases 
should  be  cured  by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credu- 
lous people  first  impose  upon  themselves,  and  then  deceive 
others.  The  same  medicine  which  was  supposed  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  the  bite,  when  the  dog  was  not  mad,  is  recom- 
mended to  a person  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a 
dog  that  was  really  mad.  He  takes  it,  trusts  to  it,  and  is  un- 
done. 

To  these  mistakes  we  must  impute  the  frequent  ill  success  of 
the  medicines  used  for  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog.  If  is  not  owing  so  much  to  a defect  in  medicine,  as  to 
wrong  applications.  1 am  persuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were 
administered  immediately  after  the  bite  is  received,  and  conti- 
nued for  a sufficient  length  of  time,  we  should  not  lose  one  in 
a thousand  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a 
mad  dog. 

This  poison  is  generally  communicated  by  a wound,  which, 
nevertheless,  heals  as  soon  as  a common  wound  : But  afterwards 
it  begins  to  feel  painful,  and  as  the  pain  spreads  towards  the 
neighbouring  parts,  the  person  becomes  heavy  and  listless.  His 
sleep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams  ; he  sighs,  looks  dull,  and 
loves  solitude.  These  are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  first 
symptoms,  of  that  dreadful  disease  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propose  to  treat  the  disease  itself, 
but  to  point  out  the  method  of  preventing  it,  we  shall  not  take 
up  time  in  shewing  its  progress  from  the  first  invasion  to  its 
commonly  fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poison  may  lie  in  the  body 
for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal,  is  both  hurtful  and 
ridiculous.  It  must  render  such  persons  as  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  bit  very,  unhappy,  and  can  have  no  good  effects. 
If  the  person  takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days  after  the 
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time  of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
theie  is  reason  to  believe  him  out  of  danger. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the  effects  of  the 
bite  oi  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  such  as  promote  the  different 
secretions,  and  antispasmodics. 

Dr  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine,  which  he  says 
he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the  space  of  thirty  years  he  had 
used  it  a thousand  times. 

The  Doctor’s  prescription  is  as  follows : 

“ Take  ash-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned,  dried,  and 
powdered,  half  an  ounce ; of  black  pepper  powdered,  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce.  Mix  these  well  together,  and  divide  the  pow- 
der into  four  doses  ; one  of  which  must  be  taken  every  morning 
fasting,  for  four  mornings  successively,  in  half  an  English  pint 
of  cow’s  milk  warm. 

After  these  four  doses  are  taken,  the  patient  must  go  into 
the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  spring  or  river  eveiy  morning  fasting, 
for  a month  ; he  must  be  dipped  all  over,  but  not  stay  in  (with 
his  head  above  water)  longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  water 
be  very  cold.  After  this  he  must  go  in  three  times  a week  for 
a fortnight  longer 

The  person  must  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  use  the  medi- 
cine.” 

We  shall  next  mention  the  famous  East-India  specific,  as  it 
is  called.  This  medicine  is  composed  of  cinnabar,  and  musk. 
It  is  esteemed  a great  antispasmodic  ; and,  by  many,  extolled 
as  an  infallible  remedy  for  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of 
a mad  dog. 

“ Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each  twenty-four 
grains,  musk  sixteen  grains.  Let  these  be  made  into  a fine 
powder,  and  taken  in  a glass  of  arrack  or  brandy.” 

This  single  dose  is  said  to  secure  the  person  for  thirty  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  must  he  repeated  ; but  if  he  has  any  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  it  must  be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewise  leekoned  a good  antispasmodic 
medicine : 

Take  of  Virginian  snake-root  in  powder,  half  a dram,  gum 
asafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  camphite  seven  grains;  make  these 
into  a bolus  with  a svrup  of  saffron. 

Camphiie  may  also  be  given  in  the  following  manner  : 

i ake  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  snake-root  in 
powder  two  drams,  camphire  one  dram  ; rub  them  together  in 
a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  doses. 

Mercury  is  another  medicine  of  great  efficacy,  both  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of  madness.  When  used  as 
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a preventive,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  rub  daily  a dram  of  the 
ointment  into  the  parts  about  tire  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewise  of  considerable  service,  and  should  be 
taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink. 

These  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended  for  prevent- 
ing the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  We  would  not  how- 
ever advise  people  to  trust  to  any  one  of  them  ; but  from  a 
proper  combination  of  their  different  powers,  there  is  the  greatest 
reason  to  hope  for  success. 

The  great  error  in  the  use  of  these  medicines,  lies  in  not  tak- 
ing them  for  a sufficient  length  of  time.  They  are  used  more 
like  charms,  than  medicines  intended  to  procure  any  change  in 
the  body.  To  this,  and  not  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  medi- 
cines, must  we  impute  their  frequent  want  of  success. 

Dr.  Mead  says,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine  consists  in 
promoting  urine.  But  how  a poison  should  be  expelled  by 
urine,  with  only  three  our  four  doses  of  any  medicine  however, 
powerful,  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  ne- 
cessary ; even  though  the  medicine  were  more  powerful  than 
that  which  the  Doctor  prescribes. 

The  East-India  specific  is  still  more  exceptionable  on  this 
account. 

As  these  and  most  other  medicines,  taken  singly,  have  fre- 
quently been  found  to  fail,  we  shall  recommend  the  following 
course. 

If  a person  be  bit  in  a fleshy  part,  where  there  is  no  hazard 
of  hurting  any  large  blood-vessel,  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 
wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this  he  not  done  soon  after  the 
bite  has  been  received,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  washed  with  salt  and  water,  or  a pickle 
made  of  vinegar  and  salt,  and  afterwards  dressed  twice  a day 
with  yellow  basilicon  mixed  with  the  red  precipitate  of  mer- 
cury. 

The  patient  should  begin  to  use  either  Dr.  Mead’s  medicine, 
or  some  of  the  others  mentioned  above.  If  he  takes  Mead’s 
medicine,  he  may  use  it  as  the  Doctor  directs  for  four  days  suc- 
cessively. Let  him  then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
again  repeat  the  same  number  of  doses  as  before. 

Duiing  this  course,  he  must  rub  into  the  parts  about  the 
wound,  daily,  one. dram  of  the  mercurial  ointment.  This  may 
be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  last. 

When  this  course  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge  or  two,  and 
wait  a few  days  till  the  effect  of  the  mercury  be  gone  off.  He 
must  then  begin  to  use  the  cold  bath,  into  which  he  may  go 
every  morning  for  five  or  six  weeks.  Jf  he  should  feel  cold 
and  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath, 
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it  will  be  betler  to  use  a tepid  one,  or  to  have  the  water  a little 

warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advise  him  not  to  leave  off  all 
internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either  one  of  the  boluses  of 
snake-root,  asafcetida  and  camphire  ; or  one  of  the  powders  of 
nitre,  camphire,  and  snake-root,  twice  a day.  These  may  be 
used  during  the  whole  time  he  is  bathing. 

During  the  use  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the  patient  must 
keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing  cold. 

A proper  regimen  must  be  observed  throughout  the  whole 
course.  The  patient  should  abstain  from  flesh,  and  all  salted 
and  high-seasoned  provisions.  He  must  avoid  strong  liquors, 
and  live  mostly  upon  a light  and  rather  a spare  diet.  His  mind 
should  he  kept  as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible,  and  all  excessive 
heat  and  violent  passions  avoided  with  the  utmost  care. 

I have  never  seen  tins  course  of  medicine,  with  proper  regi- 
men, fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia,  and  cannot  help  again 
observing,  that  the  want  of  success  must  generally  be  owing 
C:  net  to  the  application  of  improper  medicines,  or  not  using 
proper  ones  for  a sufficient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that  promises  a 
sudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trusting  to  these  they  often  lose 
their  lives,  when  a regular  course  of  medicine  would  have  ren- 
dered them  absolutely  safe.  This  holds  remarkably  in  the  pre- 
sent case:  Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe  if  they 
or  their  cattle  he  once  dipped  in  the  sea,  it  is  sufficient ; as  if  the 
salt  water  were  a charm  against  the  effects  of  the  bite.  This 
and  such  like  whims,  have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

It  is  a common  notion,  if  a person  be  bit  bv  a dog  which  is 
not  mad,  that,  if  he  should  go  mad  afterwards,  the  person  would 
be  affected  with  the  disorder  at  the  same  time  ; but  this  notion  is 
too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a serious  consideration.  It  is  a good 
rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  disease 
is  often  upon  them  for  some  time  before  its  violent  symptoms 
appear.  1 he  hydrophobia  has  been  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
dog  which  shewed  no  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  hut  listless- 
ness and  a sullen  disposition.* 

I hough  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cuie  of  the 
hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it  incurable. 

I he  notion  that  this  disease  could  not  be  cured,  has  been 
productive  of  the  most  horrid  consequences.  It  was  usual 


It  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  no  proper  enquiry  has  ever  been  made  inr® 
the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  that  the  dog  which  has  been  wormed  cannot  bite 
after  he  goes  marl.  It  the  fact  could  be  afeertained,  and  the  practice  rendered 
general,  it  would  lave  both  the  lives  and  properties  of  many. 
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either  to  abandon  the  unhappy  persons,  as  soon  as  they  were 
seized  with  the  disease,  to  their  fate,  tp  bleed  them  to  death, 
or  to  suffocate  them  between  mattresses  or  feather  beds,  See. 
This  conduct  certainly  deserved  the  severest  punishment ! We 
hope,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  will  never  again  be 
heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this  disease,  and 
therefore  can  say  nothing  of  it  from  my  own  experience  ; but 
the  learned  Dr.  Tissot  says  it  may  be  cured  in  the  following 
manner : 

1.  The  patient  must  be  bled  to  a considerable  quantity  ; and 
this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice,  or  even  a fouith  time,  if 
circumstances  require  it. 

2.  The  patient  should  be  put,  if  possible,  into  a warm  bath: 
and  this  should  be  used  twice  a day. 

3.  He  should  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three  emollient 
clysters. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it,  should  be  rubbed 
with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice  a day 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound  should  be  rub- 
bed with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an  oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours,  a dose  of  Cob’s  powder  should  be  taken 
in  a cup  of  the  infusion  of  lime-tree  and  elder-flowers.  This 
powder  is  made,  by  rubbing  together  in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine 
powder,  of  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four 
grains  ; of  musk,  sixteen  grains. 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night,  and  to 

be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  is  not  easy,  wash- 
ing it  down  with  the  infusion  mentioned  above:  lake  one 

dram  of  Virginian  snake-root  in  powder;  of  camphire  and 
asafcetida  ten  grains  each  ; of  opium,  one  grain  ; and,  with 
a sufficient  quantity  of  conserve,  or  rob  of  elder,  make  a 
bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  nausea,  at  the  stomach,  with  a bitter- 
ness in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in 
powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  anv,  must  he  light;  as 
panado,  soups  made  of  tarinaceous  or  mealy  vegetables.  & c. 

10.  If  the  patient  should  long  continue  weak,  and  subject  to 
terrors,  he  may  take  half  a dram  of  the  Peruvian  batk  thrice  a 
day. 

The  next  poisonous  animal  which  we  shall  mention  is  the 
VIPER.  The  grease  of  this  animal  rubbed  into  the  wound 
is  said  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that  is  all  the  viper-catchers 
generally  do  when  bit,  we  should  not  think  it  sufficient  for  the 
bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It  would  surely  be  more  safe  to  have 
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the  wound  well  sucked*,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  warm 
salad-oil.  A poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  softened  with  salad-oil, 
should  likewise  be  applied  to  the  wound  ; and  the  patient  oughr 
to  drink  fieely  of  vinegar-whey,  or  water-gruel  with  vinegai  in 
it,  to  make  him  swear.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  best  medicines 
which  can  be  used  in  any  kind  of  poison,  and  ought  to  he  taken 
very  liberally.  If  the  patient  be  sick,  he  may  take  a vomir. 
This  course  will  be  sufficient  ro  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poi- 
sonous animals  of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poisonous  insects,  as  the  bee,  the  wasp,  the 
hornet,  &c.  their  stings  are  seldom  attended  with  danger,’  un- 
less when  a person  happens  to  be  stung  by  a great  number  of 
them  at  the  same  time ; in  which  case  something  should  be 
done  to  abate  the  inflammation  and  swelling.  Some  for  this 
purpose,  apply  honey  ; others  lay  pounded  parsley  to  the 
part.  A mixture  of  vinegar  and 'Venice-treacle  is' likewise 
recommended  ; but  1 have  always  found  rubbing  the  part  with 
warm  salad  oil  succeed  very  well.  Indeed,  when  the  stings  are 
so  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  which  is  seme- 
times  the  case,  he  must  not  only  have  oily  poultices  applied  to 
the.  part,  hut  must  likewise  he  bled,  and  take  some  cooling  me- 
dicines, as  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  should  drink  plentifully 
, of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happiness  of  this  island  to  have  very  few  poisonous 
animals,  and  those  which  we  have  are  by  no  means  of  the  most 
virulent. kind.  Nine-tenths  of  the  effects  attributed  to  poison  or 
venom  in  this  country,  are  really  other  diseases,  and  proceed 
from  quite  different  causes. 

We- cannot  however  make  the  same  Observation  with  regard 
to  poisonous  vegetables.  rI  hese  abound  every  where,  and  prove 
often  fatal  to  the  ignorant  an  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly 
owing  to  carelessness.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned 
against  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  which  they 
do  not  know  ; and  all  poisonous  plants  to  which  they  can  have 
access,  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  destroyed.  This  would 
not  be  so  difficult  a task  as  some  people  imagine. 

Poisonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  use,  and  they  ought 
to  be  piopagated  in  proper  places;  but,  as  they  prove  often 

* The  praftlce  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient;  and  indeed  nothing  can 
be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be  cut  out,  this  is  the  moll  likely  way 
or  extracting  the  poilon.  There  cau  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as 
tne  poilon  does  no  harm  unjels  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The  per- 
on  \v  10  fucks  the  wound  ought  however  to  walh  his  month  frequently  with  hilad 
oil,  winch  will  lecure  him  from  even  the  IcaR  inconveniency.  The  P/yh'i  in  Af- 
rica,  and  the  Meni  in  Italy,  wete  lamed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poilonous  animals 
by  .ucking  the  wound;  and  wc  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North  America 
practise  the  lame  at  this  day. 
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destructive  to  cattle,  they  should  be  rooted  out  of  all  pasture- 
grounds.  They  ought  likewise,  for  the  safety  of  the  human 
species,  to  be  destroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and 
villages  ; which,  by  the  by,  are  the  places  where  they  most 
commonly  abound.  1 have  seen  the  poisonous  hemlock,,  hen- 
bane, wolfsbane,  and  deadly  night-shade,  all  growing  within 
the  environs  of  a small  town,  where,  though  several  persons, 
within  the  memory  of  those  living  in  it,  had  lost  their  lives  by 
one  or  other  of  those  plants  ; yet  no  method,  that  I could  hear 
of,  had  ever  been  taken  to  root  them  out;  though  this  might 
be  done  at  a very  trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  passes  but  we  have  accounts  of  several  persons 
poisoned  by  eating  hemlock-roots  instead  of  parsnips,  or  some 
kind  of  fungus  which  they  had  gathered  for  mushrooms.  These 
examples  ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  respect  to 
the  former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  use.  Mush- 
rooms may  be  a delicate  dish,  but  they  are  a dangerous  one,  as 
they  are  generally  gathered  by  persons  who  do  not  know  one 
kind  of  fungus  from  another,  and  take  every  thing  for  a mush- 
room which  has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and  animals  of  a 
poisonous  nature  which  are  found  in  foreign  countries;  but,  as 
our  observations  are  chiefly  intended  for  this  island,  we  shall 
pass  these  over.  It  may  not  however  be'  amiss  to  observe,  for 
the  behoof  of  such  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that 
an  effectual  remedy  is  now  said  to  be  found  for  the  bite  of  the 
rattle-snake. — The  prescription  is  as  follows  : Take  of  the  roots 
of  plantain  and  horehound,  in  summer,  roots  and  branches  to- 
gether, a sufficient  quantity ; bruise  them  in  a mortar,  ar.il 
squeeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give,  as.  soon  as  possible,  one 
large  spoonful ; if  the  patient  be  swelled,  you  must  force  it 
down  his  throat.  This  generally  will  cure  ; but  if  be  finds  no 
idief  in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give  another  spoonful,  which 
never  fails. — If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  must  be  moistened  with 
a little  water.  To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good 
tobacco  moistened  with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who  says  it 
was  the  invention  of  a negro;  for  the  discovery  of  which  he 
had  his  freedom  purchased,  and  an  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
settled  upon  him  during  life,  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Carolina. 

It  is  possible  there  may  be  in  nature  specific  remedies  for 
every  kind  of  poison  ; but  as  we  have  very  little  faith  in  anv 
of  those  which  have  yet  been  pretended  to  be  discovered,  we 
shall  beg  leave  again  to  recommend  the  most  strict  attention 
to  the  following  rules,  viz.  That  when  any  poisonous  sub- 
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Stance  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  ought,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  be  discharged  by  vomits,  clysters,  and  purges  ; and, 
when  poison  has  been  received  into  the  body  by  a wound,  that 
it  be  expelled  by  medicines  which  promote  the  different  secre- 
tions, especially  those  of  sweat,  urine,  and  insensible  perspira- 
tion ; to  which  may  be  joined  antispasmodics,  or  such  medicines 
as  take  off  tension  and  irritation,  the  chief  of  which  are  opium, 
musk,  camphire,  and  asafcetida. 

CHAP.  XLVII. 


OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

IN  a former  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  diseases  was 
omitted.  The  reasons  however  which  at  that  time  in- 
duced me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon  more  mature  consideration 
vanished.  Bad  consequences,  no  doubt,  may  arise  from  igno- 
rant persons  tampering  with  medicine  in  this  disorder:  but  the 
danger  from  that  quarter  seems  to  be  more  than  balanced  by 
the  great  and  solid  advantages,  which  must  arise  to  the  patient 
from  an  early  knowledge  of  his  case,  and  an  attention  to  a 
plan  of  regimen,  which  if  it  does  not  cure  the  disease,  will 
be  sure  to  render  it  more  mild,  and  less  hurtful  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  petsons  who 
contract  this  disease,  that  it  lies  under  a sort  of  disgrace.  Tin's 
renders  disguise  necessary,  and  makes  the  patient  either  conceal 
his  disorder  altogether,  or  apply  to  those  who  promise  a sudden 
and  secret  cure  ; but  who  in  fact  only  remove  the  symptoms  for 
a time,  while  they  fix  the  disease  deeper  in  the  habit.  By  this 
means  a slight  infection,  which  might  have  been  easily  removed, 
is  often  converted  into  an  obstinate,  and  sometimes  incurable 
malady." 

Another  unfavourable  circumstance  attending  this  disease  is, 
that  it  assumes  a vaiiety  of  different  shapes,  and  may  with 
mote  propriety  he  called  an  assemblage  of  diseases  than  a single 
one.  No  two  diseases  can  require  a more  different  method  of 
treatment  than  this  does  in  its  different  stages.  Hence  the 
folly  and  danger  of  trusting  to  any  particular  nostrum  for  the 
cure  ol  it.  Such  nostrums  ate  however  generally  administered 
in  ti  e same  manner  to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  state  of  the  disease,  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  the  degree  of  infection,  and  a thousand  other  circum- 
stances of  the  utmost  importance. 
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Though  the  venereal  disease  is  generally  the  fruit  of  unlawful 
embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated  to  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  gulty.  Infants,  nurses,  midwives,  and  married  women 
whose  husbands  lead  dissolute  lives  are  often  affected  with  it, 
and  frequently  lose  their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of  their  dan- 
ger in  due  time.  The  unhappy  condition' of  such  persons  will 
certainly  plead  our  excuse,  if  any  excuse  be  necessary,  for  en- 
deavouriug  to  point  out  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  this  too  com- 
mon disease. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  symptoms,  however,  and  to 
trace  the  disease  minutely  through  its  various  stages,  would 
require  a much  larger  space  than  falls  to  this  patt  of  my  sub- 
ject ; I shall  therefore  confine  my  observations  chiefly  .to  cir- 
cumstances of  importance,  omitting  such  as  are  either  trifling, 
or  which  occur  but  seldom.  I shall  likewise  pass  over  the  dis- 
ease, with  the  different  methods  of  treatment  which  it  has  un- 
dergone, since  it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe,  and  many 
other  circumstances  of  a similar  nature ; all  of  which,  though 
they  might  tend  to  amuse  the  reader,  yet  could  afford  him  little 
or  no  useful  knowledge. 


OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  discharge  of  in- 
fectious matter  from  the  parts  of  generation  in  either  sex.  it 
generally  makes  its  appearance  within  eight  or  ten  days  after 
the  infection  has  been  received  ; sometimes  indeed  it  appeals  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the  end  of 
four  or  five  weeks.  Previous  to  the  discharge,  the  patient  feels 
an  itching  with  a small  degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  After- 
wards a thin  glarv  matter  begins  to  distil  front  the  urinary  pas- 
sage, which  stains  the  linen,  and  occasions  a small  degree  of 
titillarion,  particularly  at  the  time  of  making  water  ; this,  gra- 
dually increasing,  arises  at  length  to  a degree  of  heat  and  pain 
which  arc  chiefly  perceived  about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary 
passage,  where  a slight  degree  of  redness  and  inflammation  like- 
wise begin  to  appear. 

As  the  disorder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine,  and  running 
increase,  while  fresh  symptoms  daily  ensue.  In  men  the  erec- 
tions become  painful  and  involuntary,  and  are  more  frequent 
and  lasting  than  when  natural.  This  symptom  is  most  trou- 
blesome when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed.  The  pain  which 
was  at  first  only  perceived  towards  the  extremity,  now  begins 
to  reach  all  up  the  urinary  passage,  and  is  most  intense  just 
after  the  patient  has  done  making  water.  The  running  gra- 
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dually  recedes  from  the  colour  of  seed,  grows  yellow',  and  at 
length  puts  on  the  appearance  of  matter. 

When  the  disorder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all  the  symp- 
toms are  more  intense;  the  heat  of  urine  is  so  great,  that  the 
patient  dreads  the  making  of  it,  and  though  lie  feels  a constant 
inclination  this  way,  yet  it  is  rendered  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty, and  often  only  by  drops;  the  involuntary  erections  now 
become  extremely  painful  and  frequent  ; there  is  also  a pain, 
heat,  and  sense  of  fulness  about  the  seat,  and  the  running  is 
plentiful  and  sharp,  of  a brown,  greenish,  and  sometimes  of  a 
bloody  colour. 

By  a proper  treatment  the  violence  of  thesvmptoms  gradually 
abates ; the  heat  of  urine  goes  off ; the  involuntary  and  painful 
erections,  and  the  heat  and  pain  about  the  seat  become  easier; 
the  running  also  gradually  decreases,  grow  whiter  and  thicker, 
till  at  last  it  entirely  disappears. 

By  attending  to  these  symptoms,  the  gonorrhoea  may  be 
pretty  readily  distinguished  from  any  other  disease.  There  are 
however  some  few  disorders  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken,  as 
an  ulcer  in  the  kidnies  or  bladder,  the  fluor  allnis  or  whites  in 
women,  &c.  But  in  the  former  of  these  the  matter  comes 
away  only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the  sphincter  of  the  blad- 
der is  open;  whereas  in  a gonorrhoea,  the  discharge  is  con- 
stant. The  latter  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  must  be 
known  chiefly  from  its  effects,  as  pain,  communicating  the 
infection,  &c. 

REGIMEN. — — When  a person  has  reason  to  suspect  that 
he  has  caught  the  venereal  infection,  he  ought  most  strictly  to 
observe  a cooling  regimen,  to  avoid  every  thing  of  a heating 
nature,  as  wines,  spirituous  liquors,  rich  sauces,  spiced,  salted, 
high  seasoned,  and  smoke-dried  provisions,  &c.  as  also  all 
aromatic  and  stimulating  vegetables,  as  onions,  garlic,  shallot, 
nutmeg,  mustard,  cinnamon,  mace,  ginger,  and  such  like. 
His  food  ought  chiefly  to,  consist  of  mild  vegetables,  miik, 
broths,  light  puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &rc.  His  drink  may 
be  barley-water,  milk  and  water,  decoctions  of  marshmallows 
and  liquorice,  linseed  tea,  or  clear  whey.  Of  these  he  ought 
to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  exercise  of  all  kinds,  especially 
riding  on  horseback,  and  venereal  pleasures  are  to  be  avoided. 

I he  patient  must  beware  of  cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is 
violent,  he  ought  to  keep  his  bed. 

MEDICINE. A virulent  gonorrhoea  .can  seldom  be 

cured  speedily  and  effectually  at  the  same  time.  The  patient 
ought  therefore  not  to  expect,  nor  the  physician  to  promise 
it.  It  will  often  continue  for  two  or  three  months,  and  some- 
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times  fur  five  or  six,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper. 

Sometimes  indeed  a slight  infection  may  be  carried  off  in  a 
few  days  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and  in- 
jecting frequently  up  the  urethra  a little  sweet  oil  or  linseed 
tea  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  these  not  succeed 
in  carrying  off  the  infection,  they  will  at  least  have  a tendency 
to  lessen  its  virulence.  Astringent  injections  however  are  al- 
ways to  be  used  with  caution.  When  the  disease  is  slight  and 
quite  tecenr,  they  may  remove  it;  hut  when  it  is  violent,  or 
lias  continued  so  long  as  to  taint  the  humours,  they  will  only 
tend  to  retard  the  cure,  and  to  render  the  disease  more  dan- 
gerous. 

It  is  now  a common  practice  indeed  to  stop  a gonorrhoea  by 
astringent  injections.  Where  this  can  be  done  with  safety,  it 
is  no  doubt  proper ; but  it  should  only  be  attempted  by  persons 
of  skill  and  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  disorder.  An 
astringent  injection  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  half  a dram 
of  the  sugar  of  lead  in  six  or  seven  ounces  of  rose-water.  Where 
this  is  proper,  a small  syringe  full  of  it,  a little  warm,  may  be 
injected  up  the  urethra  five  or  six  times  a day,  and  continued 
till  the  running  stops. 

Whether  injections  be  used  or  not,  cooling  purges  are  always 
proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  of 
the  strong  or  drastic  kind.  Whatever  raises  a violent  commo- 
tion in  the  body  increases  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  dis- 
ease deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or  three  stools  every 
second  or  third  day  for  the  firs;  fortnight,  and  the  same  number 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  the  second,  will  generally  be  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  to  diminish  the 
running,  and  to  change  the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  mat- 
ter, which  gradually  becomes  more  clear  ar.d  ropy  as  the  viru- 
lence abates*. 

When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run  high,  bleeding  is 
always  necessary  at  the  beginning.  This  operation,  as  in  other 


* If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a folution  of  falts  and  manna,  he  may  take  fix 
drams,  or,  if  his  conftitution  requires,  an  ounce  of  the  former,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  the  latter.  'I  hefe  may  be  difiolved  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  boiling  water, 
whey,  frrthin  water-groel,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  inlufion  of  lenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two  drams  of  the 
former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  infilled  all  night  in  an  Englilh  pint 
of  boiling  water.  The  infufion  inay  be  drained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  Glauber’s  lalts  difiolved  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  this  inlufion  may  be  taken  every 
half  hour  till  it  operates. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  electuary,  the  following  will  he  found  to  anfwer 
Very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  electuary  four  ounces,  cream  of  Uttar  two  ounces. 
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topical  inflammations,  must  be  repeated  according  to  the  strength 
and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency 
of  the  symptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine  are  likewise 
proper  in  this  stage  of  the  disorder.  For  this  purpose,  an  ounce 
of  nitre  and  two  ounces  of  gum  arabic,  pounded  together,  may 
be  divided  into  twenty-four  doses,  one  of  which  mav  be  taken 
frequently,  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  these  should  make 
him  pass  his  urine  so  often  as  to  become  troublesome  to  him.  he 
may  either  take  them  less  frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  alto- 
gether, and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream  cf  tartar. 
These  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a tea-spoonful  taken  in  a 
cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  four  or  five  times  a day.  I have  ge- 
nerally found  this  answer  extremely  well  both  as  a diuretic,  and 
for  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  seated  high  towards  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper  frequently  to  throw  up  an 
emollient  clyster,  which,  besides  the  benefit  of  procuring  stools, 
will  serve  as  a fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be  applied  to  the 
parts,  are  of  great  set  vice.  They  may  be  made  of  tire  flour  of 
linseed,  or  of  wheat  bread  and  milk,  softened  with  fresh  butter 
or  sweet  oil.  When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  used, 
cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  may  he  applied.  I have  often  known  the  most 
excruciating  pains,  during  the  inflammatory  state  of  the 
gonorrhoea,  relieved  by  one  or  other  of  these  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation  in  the  sper- 
matic vessels  than  a proper  truss  for  the  scrotum.  It  ought  to 
be  so  contrived  as  to  support  the  testicles,  and  should  be  worn 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  till  it  has  ceased  some 
weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  sometimes  remove  the  gonorrhoea 
so  quickly,  that  the  person  will  be  in  doubt  whether  iie  really 
laboured  under  that  disease.  This,  however,  is  too  tavourable 
a runt  to  be  often  expected.  It  more  frequently  happens  that 
we  are  able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remission  of  the 
inflammatory  symptoms,  so  far  as  to  make  it  sate  to  have  re- 
course to  the  great  antidote  mercury , which  in  all  obstinate  ve- 


jalao  in  powder  two  drains,  Thubaibone  dram,  and  as  much  of  the  fyrup  of  pale 
rotes  as  will  ferve  to  make  up  lhe  whole  into  a foft  elettuary  Two  or  three  tea 
fpoonfuls  of  this  may  he  taken  over  night,  and  about  the  tame  quantity  next  morn- 
ing, every  day  that  the  patient  choofes  to  take  a purge. 

The  dufes  of  die  above  medicines  may  be  incrcafcd  or  diminifhed  according  as 
the  patient  finds  it  necetTary.  Wc  have  ordered  thela'ts  to  be  diifolved  in  a large 
j^tiantiiy  of  water,  becaufe  it  renders  their  operation  more  mild. 
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neral  cases  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  completing  the 
cure. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the  other  things 
recommended  above  have  eased  the  pain,  softened  the  pulse,  re- 
lieved the  heat  of  urine,  and  rendered  the  involuntary  erections 
less  frequent,  the  patient  may  begin  to  use  mercury  in  any  form 
that  is  least  disagreeable  to  him. 

If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at  night  and  one 
in  the  morning  will  be  a sufficient  dose  at  first.  Should  they 
affect  the  mouth  too  much,  the  dose  must  be  lessened  : if  not  at 
all,  it  may  be  gradually  increased  to  five  or  six  pills  in  the  day. 
If  calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of  it, 
formed  into  a bolus  with  a little  of  the  conserve  of  hips,  may  be 
taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  dose  gradually  increased  to  eight  or 
ten  grains.  One  of  the  most  common  preparations  of  mercury 
now  in  use  is  the  corrosive  sublimate.  This  may  be  taken  in 
the  manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the  confirmed  lues  or 
pox.  I have  always  found  it  one  of  the  most  safe  and  efficacious 
medicines  when  properly  used. 

The  above  medicines  may  be  either  taken  every  day,  or  every 
other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  They  ought 
never  to  be  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  raise  a salivation,  unless 
in  a very  slight  degree.  The  disease  may  be  more  safely,  and 
as  certainly  cured  without  a salivation  as  with  it.  When  the 
mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not  so  successful  in  carry- 
ing off  the  disease,  as  when  it  continues  longer  in  the  body,  and 
is  discharged  gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the  night  by  the 
mercury,  he  must  take  an  infusion  of  senna,  or  some  other 
purgative,  and  diink  freely  of  water-gruel  to  prevent  bloody 
stools,  which  are  very  apt  to  happen  should  the  patient  catch 
cold,  or  if  the  mercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When  the 
bowels  are  weak,  and  the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or  purge, 
these  disagreeable  consequences  may  be  prevented  by  taking 
with  the  above  pills  or  bolus  half  a dram  or  two  sciuples  of  dias- 
cordium,  or  of  the  Japonic  confectic#). 

To  prevent  the  disagreeable  circumstance  of  the  mercury’s 
affecting  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bringing  on  a salivation,  it 
may  be  combined  with  purgatives.  With  this  view  the  laxative 
mercurial  pill  has  been  contrived,  the  usual  dose  of  which  is  half 
a dram,  or  three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  he  repeated  every 
other  day;  but  the  safer  way  is  for  the  patient  to  begin  with  two 
or  even  with  one  pill,  gradually  increasing  the  dose. 

To  such  persons  as  can  neither  swallow  a bolus  nor  a pill, 
mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it  can  he  suspended 
even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by  means  of  gum-arabic  ; which  not 
8 Uu 
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only  serves  this  purpose,  but  likewise  prevents  the  mercury  from 
affecting  the  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  reipects  a better 
medicine.* 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  those  who  cannot  be  brought 
to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewise  for  persons  whose 
bowels  are  too  tender  to  hear  it,  that  an  external  application 
of  it  will  answer  equally  well,  and,  in  some  respects,  better. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  mercury  taken  inwardly  for  any 
length  of  time,  greatly  weakens  and  disorders  the  bowels;  for 
which  reason,  when  a plentiful  use  of  it  becomes  necessary, 
we  would  prefer  rubbing  to  any  other  mode  of  application 
whatever.  The  common  mercurial,  or  blue  ointment,  will 
answer  very  well.  Of  that  which  is  made  by  rubbing  together 
equal  quantities  of  hog’s  lard  and  quicksilver,  about  a dram 
may  he  used  at  a time.  The  best  time  for  rubbing  it  on  is  at 
night,  and  the  most  proper  place  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs. 
The  patient  should  stand  before  the  fire  when  he  rubs,  and 
should  wear  flannel  drawers  next  his  skin' all  the  time  he  is 
using  the  ointment.  If  ointment  of  a weaker  or  stronger  kind 
he  used,  the  quantity  must  be  increased  or  diminished  in  pro- 
portion. 

If,  during  the  use  of  the  ointment,  the  inflammation  of  the 
genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat  and  feverishness,  should 
return,  or  if  the  mouth  should  grow  sore,  the  gums  tender,  and 
the  breath  become  offensive,  a dose  or  two  of  Glauber’s  salts, 
or  some  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and  the  rubbing 
intermitted  for  a few  days.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  signs  of 
spitting  are  gone  off,  if  the  virulency  be  not  quite  corrected,  the 
ointment  must  be  repeated,  but  in  smaller  quantities,  and  at  longer 
intervals,  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury  is  administered, 
its  use  must  be  persisted  in  as  long  as  any  virulency  is  suspected 
,to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the 
disorder,  though  so  strict  a regimen  is  not  necessary  as  in  the 
first  or  inflammatory  state,  yet  intemperance  of  every  kind 
must  be  avoided.  The.  food  must  be  light,  plain,  and  of  easy 
digestion  ; and  the  greatest  indulgence  that  may  be  allowed 
with  respect  to  drink  is,  a little  wine  diluted  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water.  Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in 


■*  Take  quick-Giver,  one  dram,  gum-arabic  reduced  to*  mucilage,  two  drams  ; 
let  the  qiiickrfilv<  r be  rubbed  with  the  mucilage,  in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  glo- 
bules of  mercury  entirely  difappear:  afterwards  add  gradually.  Hill  coat  nuing 
the  trituration,  half  an  ounce  of  balfaink  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  limplc  cin- 
namon-water. Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  folution  may  t.c  taken  night  and 
morning.  Some  reckon  this  the  bell  form  in  which  quick-ftlvet  can  be  exhibited 
poi  the  cure  of  a gouorrhoca. 
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every  shape.  I have  often  known  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
renewed  and  heightened,  the  running  increased,  and  the  cure 
rendered  extremely  difficult  and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  excessive 
-drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat  of  urine, 
and  soreness  of  the  genital  parts  ; when  the  quantity  of  run- 
ning is  considerably  lessened,  without  any  pain  or  swelling  in 
the  groin  or  testicle  supervening:  when  the  patient  is  free  from 
involuntary  erections  ; and  lastly,  when  the  running  becomes 
pale,  whitish,  thick,  void  of  ill  smell,  and  tenacious  and  ropy  ; 
when  all  or  most  of  these  symptoms  appear,  the  genorrhcea  is 
arrived  at  its  last  stage  ; and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to  the 
use  of  gentle  astringent,  or  agglutinating  medicines.  These, 
however,  ought  always  to  be  used  with  caution.  When  the 
contagion  is  expelled,  the  runnig  will  generally  stop  of  itself; 
and  when  it  does  not,  there  is  still  reason  to  fear,  that  the 
virulence  is  not  completely  subdued.  But  this  will  soon  ap- 
pear ; if  the  contagion  be  not  removed,  upon  stopping  the 
running,  swelled  testicles,  and  sore  throat,  buboes,  or  some 
other  symptoms  of  the  pox,  will  ensue.  When  this  happens 
the  running  must  again  be  promoted  by  purges,  and  more  mer- 
cury must  be  used. 

That  we  may  proceed  with  caution,  and  not  give  too  sudden 
a check  ;o  the  discharge,  gentle  astringents  may  be  mixed  with 
purgative  medicines,  and  taken  in  the  following  manner : To 
two  ounces  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  add  cream  of  tartar  and 
powdered  rhubarb,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; balsam  of  capivi, 
an  ounce  and  a half.  Let  these  be  made  into  an  electuary,  with 
the  syrup  of  pale  roses,  and  about  the  bulk  of  a large  nutmeg 
taken  evening  and  morning  for  a dose. 

If  no  bad  symptoms  ensue  from  using  the  above,  stronger 
astringents,  if  necessary,  may  be  administered,  as  the  Venice 
turpentine,  the  Peruvian  balsam,  balsam  of  Gilead,  &c.  If  these 
balsams  should  occasion  nausea  or  sickness,  the  patient,  instead 
of  them,  may  take  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of 
vitriol,  in  a glass  of  red  wine  or  a cup  of  the  infusion  of  the 
bark,  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Should  the  running,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  these  medi- 
cines, still  continue,  but  without  any  signs  of  virulency,  re- 
course must  be  iiad  to  astringent  injections.  For  this  pur- 
pose a little  gum-arabic  may  be  dissolved  in  three  or  four 
ounces  of  rose  water,  to  which  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the*, 
sugar  of  lead  may  be  added.  Two  or  three  drams  of  this 
may  he  daily  injected  up  the  urethra  with  a small  syringe.  It 
should  be  used  a little  warm,  and  may  be  made  stronger  as  the 
case  requires. 
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During  this  course,  a proper  regimen  is  likewise  to  be  ob- 
served. The  patient  ought  to  take  gentle  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  but  should  avoul  great  heat  and  fatigue.  His  diet  ought 
to  be  drying  and  agglutinating,  as  biscuit,  rice,  millet,  jellies 
of  hartshorn,  and  other  things  of  a strengthening  nature.  His 
drink  may  be  Bristol  water,  claret,  or  red  port,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  water.  All  excess  is  carefully  to  be  avoided, 
and  whatever  may  have  a tendency  to  weaken  or  relax  the 
habit. 

If  all  these  means  should  prove  ineffectual,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  virulency  is  perfectly  cured,  a running  should  still 
remain,  the  disorder  is  then  denominated  a gltet ; the  proper 
treatment  whereof  we  shall  next  proceed  to  shew. 

OF  GLEETS. 

A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly  treated, 
often  ends  in  a gleer,  which  may  either  proceed  from  relax- 
ation, or  from  latent  ulcers  in  some  of  the  parts  which  had  been 
the  seat  of  the  gonorrhoea.  It  is  however  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of  these 
causes  it  proceeds.  When  the  discharge  proves  veiy  obstinate, 
and  receives  little  or  no  check  from  astringent  remedies,  there 
is  ground  to  suspect  that  it  is  owing  to  ulcers  ; but  if  the  diain 
is  inconstant,  and  is  chiefly  observable  when  the  patient  is 
stimulated  by  lascivious  ideas,  or  upon  straining  to  go  to  stool, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  relaxa- 
tion. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation,  the  prin- 
cipal design  is  to  brace,  and  restore  a proper  degree  of  tension 
to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed  vessels.  For  this  purpose,  besides 
the  medicines  recommended  in  the  last  stage  of  the  gonorrhoea, 
the  patient  may  have  recourse  to  stronger  and  more  powerful 
astringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,*  alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tor- 
mentil,  bistort,  baluslines,  &c. 

While  the  patient  is  taking  these  medicines,  the  cure  may 
be  promoted  by  astringent  injections,  such  as  are  recommended 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  gonorrhoea,  to  which  a few  grains  of 
alum,  or  white  vitriol,  may  occasionally  be  added. 

* * h*-  Peruvian  baik  may  be  combined  with  other  aftringents,  and  prepared  in 
the  following  manner: 

lake  of  Peruvian  barkbrniftd  fix  drains,  of  fivfh  galls  bniifeil  two  drams ; 
boil  Ur  m in  a pound  and  a half  of  wvter  10  a pound;  to  the  (trained  liquor  add 
three  ounces  of  the  !impl<;  tnifture  of  the  bark.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may 
be  taken  three  t nu»  a-day,  adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid 
tlixirut  vitriol. 
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The  last  remedy  which  we  shall  mention  in  this  case  is  the 
cold ^ bath,  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps  a more  powerful 
bracer  in  the  whole  compass  of  medicine.  It  ought  never  to 
be  omitted  in  this  species  of  gleet,  unless  there  be  something 
in  the  constitution  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  use  ot  it 
unsafe.  The  chief  objections  to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  are, 
a full  habit,  and  an  unsound  state  of  the  viscera.  1 he  danger 
from  the  former  may  always  be  lessened,  it  not  removed,  by 
purging  and  bleeding : but  the  latter  is  an  insurmountable 
obstacle,  as  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  external  vessels,  by  throwing  the  blood  with  too 
much  force  upon  the  internal  parts,  are  apt  to  occasion  tuptures 
of  the  vessels,  or  a ilux  of  humours  upon  the  diseased  organs. 
But  where  no  objection  of  this  kind  prevails,  the  patient  ought 
to  plunge  over  head  in  water  every  morning  fasting,  lor  tnree 
or  four  weeks  together.  He  should  not  however  stay  long  in 
the  water,  and  should  take  care  to  have  his  skin  dried  as  soon  as 
lie  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  was  men- 
tioned in  the  last  stage  of  the  gonorrhoea ; the  diet  must  be 
drying  and  astringent,  and  the  drink  Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Bristol 
waters,  with  which  a little  claret  or  red  wine  may  sometimes 
be  mixed. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  yield  to  these 
medicines,  the:e  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers. 
In  this  case,  recourse  must  be  had  to  mercury,  and  such  medi- 
cines as  tend  to  correct  any  predominant  acrimony  with  which 
the  juice  may  he  affected,  as  tile  decoction  of  china,  sarsapai  ilia, 
sassafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  says,  he  has  seen  many  obstinate  gleets  of  two, 
three,  or  four  years  standing,  effectually  cured  by  a mercuiial 
inunction,  when  almost  every  other  medicine  had  been  tried  m 
vain.  Hr.  Chapman  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  ; hut 
says,  lie  has  always  found  the  mercury  succeed  best  in  this 
case  when  joined  with  terebeinthinate  and  other  agglutinating 
medicines.  For  which  reason  the  Doctor  recommends  pills 
made  of  calomel  and  Venice  turpentine  ;*  and  desires  that 
their  use  may  be  accompanied  with  a decoction  of  guaicum  ot 
sarsaparilla. 

The  last  kind  of  remedy  which  we  shall  mention  for  the 
cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  passages,  arc  the  suppurating  can- 

* Take  Venice  lurpentinc,  boiled  to  a fufficient  degree  of  hardnefs,  half  an 
ounce,  calomel  half  a dram.  Let  theft*  be  mixed  and  formed  into  fixty  pills,  of 
>vhich  five  or  fix  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  If,  during  the  ule  of  tbele 
pills,  the  mouth  fhould  grow  lore,  or  the  breath  become  oflenhvc,  they  mull  be- 
ilifcvntinued  till  vhefe  iymptoraj  ddappear. 
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dies  or  bougies ; as  these  are  prepared  various  wavs  and  are 
generally  to  be  bought  ready  made,  it  is  needless  to  spend  time 
in  enumerating  the  different  ingredients  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, or  teaching  the  manner  of  preparing  them  : Before  a 
bougie  be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  however,  it  should  be 
smeared  all  over  with  sweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  stimulating 
too  suddenly  ; it  may  be  suffered  to  continue  in  from  one  to 
seven  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Ob- 
stinate ulcers  are  not  only  often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excres- 
cences in  the  urinary  passages  taken  away,  and  an  obstruction 
of  urine  removed,  by  means  of  bougies. 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

'-i. 

The  swelled  testicle  may  either  proceed  from  infection 
lately  contracted,  or  from  the  venereal  poison  lurking  in  the 
blood:  the  latter  indeed  is  not  very  common,  but  the  former 
frequently  happens  both  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  a 
gonorrhoea ; particularly  when  the  running  is  unseasonably 
checked,  by  cold,  bard  drinking,  strong  drastic  purges,  vio- 
lent exercise,  the  too  early  use  of  astringent  medicines,  or  the 
like. 

In  the  inflammatory  stage  bleeding  is  necessary,  which  must 
be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  svmptoms.  The 
food  must  be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  ' High-seasoned 
food,  flesh,  wines,  and  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  are 
to  be  avoided.  Fomentations  are  of  singular  service.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  softened  with  fresh  butter  or  oil,  are  like- 
wise very  proper,  and  ought  constantly  to  be  applied  when  the 
patient  is  in  bed  ; when  he  is  up,  the  testicle  should  be  kept 
warm,  and  supported  by  a bag  or  truss,  which  may  easily  be 
contrived  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tes- 
ticle from  having  any  effect. 

If  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to  clear  the  testicle  by  th 
cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out,  and  extended  according  to 
circumstances,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lead  the  patient  through 
such  a complete  antivenereal  course  as  shall  ensure  him  against 
any  future  uneasiness.  For  this  purpose,  besides  rubbing  the 
mercurial  ointment  on  the  part,  if  free  from  pain,  or  on  the 
thighs,  as  directed  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  must  be  con- 
fined to  bed,  if  necessary,  for  five  or  six  weeks,  suspending  the 
testicle  all  the  while  with  a bag  or  truss,  and  plying  himinwardly 
with  strong  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla. 

When  these  means  do  not  succeed,  and  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  a scrophulous  or  cancerous  habit,  either  of  which  may 
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support  a schirrous  induration,  after  the  veneral  poison  is  cor- 
rectetl,  the  parts  should  be  fomented  daily  with  a decoction  of 
hemlock,  the  bruised  leaves  of  which  may  likewise  he  added 
to  the  poultice,  and  the  extract  at  the  same  time  taken  in- 
wardly.* This  practice  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Stork 
in  schirrous  and  cancerous  cases  ; and  Mr.  Fordyce  assures  us, 
that  by  this  method  he  has  cured  diseased  testicles  of  two  or 
three  years  standing,  even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the  schir- 
rous had  begun  to  be  affected  with  pricking  and  lancing  pains. 


OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  seated  in  the  groin,  occa- 
sioned by  the  venereal  poison  lodged  in  this  part.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  viz.  such  as  proceed  from  a recent  infection,  and 
such  as  accompany  a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  such  as  appear  soon  after 
impure  coition,  may  be  first  attempted  by  dispersion,  and,  if 
that  should  not  succeed,  by  suppuration.  To  promote  the  dis- 
persion of  a buboe,  the  same  regimen  must  be  observed  as  was 
directed  in  the  first  stage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The  patient  must 
likewise  be  bled,  and  take  some  cooling  purges,  as  the  decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds  and  senna,  Glauber’s  salts,  and  the  like.  If, 
by  this  course,  the  swelling  and  other  inflammatory  symptoms 
abate,  we  may  safely  proceed  to  the  use  of  mercury,  which 
must  be  continued  till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite  subdued. 

But  if  the  buboe  should,  from  the  beginning,  be  attended 
with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulsation,  it  will  be  proper  to  pro- 
mote its  suppuration.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  may  be 
allowed  to  use  his  drdinary  diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a 
glass  of  wine.  Emollient  cataplasms,  consisting  of  bread  and 
milk  softened  with  oil  or  fresh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  the 
part ; and  in  cold  constitutions,  where  the  tumour  advances 
slowly,  white-lily  roots  boiled,  or  sliced  onions  raw,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  yeliow  basilicon,  may  be  added  to  the 
poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
conical  figure,  the  softness  of  the  skin,  and  a fluctuation  of 
matter  plainly  to  be  'felt  under  the  finger,  it  may  be  opened 
either  by  a caustic  or  a lancet,  and  afterwards  dressed  with  di- 
gestive ointment. 

* The  extntt  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken  in  the  manner 
direfted  under  the  article  Cakcsk. 
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It  sometimes,  however,  happens  that  buboes  can  neither  be 
dispersed  nor  brought  to  a suppuration,  but  reinain  hard,  indo- 
lent tumours.  In  this  case  the  indurated  glans  must  be  con- 
sumed by  caustic;  if  they  should  become  schirrous,  thev  must 
be  dissolved  by  the  application  of  hemlock  both  externally  and 
internally,  as  directed  in  the  schirrous  testicle. 

OF  CHANCRES. 

Chancres  are  superficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers  ; which  may 
happen  either  with  or  without  a gonorrhoea.  They  are  com- 
monly seated  about  the  glans,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the 
following  manner  : First  a little  red  pimple  arises,  which  soon 
becomes  pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitish  matter  inclin- 
ing to  yellow.  The  pimple  is  hot,  and  itches  generally  before 
it  breaks : afterwards  it  degenerates  into  an  obstinate  ulcer,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  usually  covered  with  a viscid  mucus,  and 
whose  edges  gradually  become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the 
first  appearance  resembles  the  simple  excoriation  of  the  cuticle ; 
which,  however,  if  the  cause  be  veneral,  soon  becomes  a true 
chancre. 

A chancre  is  sometimes  a primary  affection,  but  it  is  much 
ofeener  symptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of  a confirmed  lues.  Pri- 
mary chancres  discover  themselves  soon  after  impure  coition,  and 
arc  generally  seated  in  pans  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the 
lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men,  5ic.* 

When  a chancre  appear^soon  after  impure  coition,  its  treat- 
ment is  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  the  virulent  gonor- 
rhoea. The  patient  must  observe  the  cooling  regimen,  lose  a 
little  blood,  and  take  some  gentle  doses  of  salts  and  manna. 
The  parts  affected  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 
soaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  inflammation  be 
great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  cataplasm  may  be  applied  to 
them.  This  course  will,  in  most  cases,  be  sufficient  to  abate 
the  inflammation,  and  prepare  the  patient  for  the  use  of  mer- 
cury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  arc  commonly  accompanied  with  ulcers 
in  the  throat,  nocturnal  pains,  scurfy  eruptions  about  the 
roots  of  the  hair,  and  other  symptoms  of  a confirmed  lues. 

* When  venereal  ulcers  are  fcaod  in  (lie  lip?,  the  infection  may  he  comm  uni. 
ented  by  killing.  1 have  teen  very  obdinatc  venereal  ulcer?  in  the  lips,  which  t 
had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  believe  wtie  occalioned  folcly  by  killing  an  in- 
fefted  perfon. 

N’urlei  ought  to  beware  of  fuckling  infected  children,  or  having  their  breads 
drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the  v< ntral  difeafe.  This  caution  is  peculiarly 
iieceHiiy  for  nuifcs  who  refide  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns. 
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Though  they  may  be  seated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 
they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  pans,  or  the  inside  of 
the  thigh.  They  are  also  less  painful,  but  frequently  much 
larger  and  harder  than  primary  chancres.  As  their  cure  must  de- 
pend upon  that  of  the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a symptom, 
we  shall  take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till  we  come  to  treat  of 
a confirmed  lues. 

Thus  we  have  related  most  of  the  symptoms  which  accom- 
pany or  succeed  to  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  and  have  also  given  a 
short  view  of  their  proper  treatment  ; there  are,  however,  seve- 
ral others  which  sometimes  attend  this  disease,  as  a strangury,  or 
obstruction  of  urine,  a phyinosis , purctphymosis , &c. 

A strangury  may  be  occasioned  either  by  a spasmodic  constric- 
tion, or  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra  anil  parts  about  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  In  the  former  case,  the  patient  begins  to  void 
his  urine  with  tolerable  ease  ; but  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  galled 
or  inflamed  uiethra,  a sudden  constriction  takes  place,  and  the 
urine  is  voided  by  spurts,  and  sometimes  by  drops  only.  AV  hen 
the  strangury  is  owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a constant  heat  and  uneasiness  about  this  parr,  a 
perpetual  desire  to  make  water,  while  the  patient  can  only  render 
a few  drops,  and  a troublesome  tenesmus,  or  constant  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  stool. 

' When  the  strangury  is  owing  to  spasm,  such  medicines  as  tend 
to  dilute  and  blunt  the  salts  of  the  urine  will  be  proper.  For 
this  purpose,  besides  the  common  diluting  liquors,  soft  and 
cooling  emulsions,  sweetened  with  the  syrup  of  poppies,  may 
be  used.  Should  these  not  have  the  desired  effect,  bleeding,  and 
emollient  fomentations  will  be  necessary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflammation 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  must  be  more  liberally 
perfotmed,  and  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
tom*. After  bleeding,  if  the  strangury  still  continues,  sofc 
clysters  may  be  administered,  and  emollient  fomentations  ap- 
plied to  the  region,  of  the  bladder.  At  the  same  time,  the  pa- 
tient may  take  every  four  hours  a tea-cupful  of  barley-water, 
to  an  English  pint  of  which  six  ounces  of  the  syrup  of  marsh- 
mallows, four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added.  If  these  remedies  should  not 
relieve  the  complaint,  and  a total  suppression  of  urine  should 
come  on,  bleeding  must  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  set  in  a 
warm  bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  he  proper,  in  this  case, 
to  discontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to  draw  off  the  water  with  a 
catheter ; but  as  the  patient  is  seldom  able  to  bear  its  being  in- 
troduced, we  would  rather  recommend  the  use  of  mild  bougies. 
These  often  lubricate  the  passage,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  dis- 
3 X x 
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charge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to  stimulate  or  give  any 
uneasiness,  they  may  be  withdrawn. 

i he  phj/mosis  is  such  a constriction  of  the  prepuce  over  the 
glands,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  backwards;  the  par  aphy- 
viosis,  on  the  contrary,  is  such  a constriction  of  the  prepuce  be- 
hind the  glands,  as  hinders  it  from  being  brought  forward. 

.The  treatment  of  these  symptoms  is  so  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  en- 
large upon  it.  In  general,  bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and 
emollient  fomentations  are  sufficient.  Should  theie,  however, 
fail  of  removing  the  stricture,  and  the  parts  be  threatened  with 
a mortification,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one 
grain  of  emetic  tartar,  may  be  given  for  a vomit,  and  may  be 
worked  oft  with  warm  water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  the  inflammation  goe*  on,  and  symptoms  of  a begin- 
ning mortification  appear.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  prepuce 
must  be  scarified  with  a lancet,  and  if  necessary,  divided,  in 
order  to  prevent  a strangulation,  and  set  the  imprisoned  glans  at 
liberty.  We  shall  not  describe  the  manner  of  performing  this 
operation,  as  it  ought  always  to  be  done  by  a surgeon.  When 
a mortification  has  actually  taken  place,  it  will  be  necessary,  be- 
sides performing  (he  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts  fre- 
quently with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a strong  decoction  of  camo- 
mile flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the  patient  a dram  of  the 
bark  in  powder  every  two  or  three  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapism , chordae , and  other  distortions  of 
the  penis,  their  treatment  is  no  way  different  from  that  of  the 
gonorrhoea.  When  they  prove  very  troublesome,  the  patient 
may  take  a few  drops  of  laudanum  at  night,  especially  after  the 
operation  of  a purgative  through  the  day. 


OF  A CONFIRMED  LUES  OR  POX. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  those  affections  in  which  the 
venereal  poison  is  supposed  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  particu- 
lar part  by  which  it  was  received,  and  shall  next  take  a view 
of  the  lues  in  its  confirmed  state,  that  is,  when  the  poison  is  ac- 
tually received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it  through 
cvciy  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the  several  secretions,  and 
renders  the  whole  habit  tainted. 

1 He  symptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  arc  buboes  in  the  groin, 
pains  ot  the  head  and  joints,  which  are  peculiarly  troublesome 
m the  night  or  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed;  scabs  and 
scuifs  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  on  the  head,  of  a 
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yellowish  colour,  resembling  honey-comb;  corroding  ulcers 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  generally  begin  about  the 
throat,  from  whence  they  creep  gradually,  by  the  palate, 
towards  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  which  they  destroy  ; ex- 
crescences or  exostoses  arise  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and 
their  spongy  ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon  the  least 
accident;  at  other  times  they  are  soft,  and  bend  like  wax  ; the 
conglobate  glands  become  hard  and  callous,  and  form,  in  the 
neck,  armpits,  groin,  and  mesentery,  hard  moveable  tumours, 
like  the  king’s  evil  ; tumours  of  different  kinds  are  likewise 
formed  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  nerves, 
as  the  gummata , ganglia , nodes , tophs,  &cc.  the  eyes  are 
affected  with  itching,  pain,  redness,  and  sometimes  with  Jtotal 
blindness,  and  the  ears  with  a singing  noise,  pain,  and  deafness, 

whilst  their  internal  substance  is  exulcerated  and  rendered  call- 
ous ; at  length  all  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural  functions  are 
depraved,  the  face  becomes  pale  and  livid,  the  body  emaciated 
and  unfit  for  motion,  and  the  miserable  patient  falls  into  an  atro- 
phy or  wasting  consumption. 

Women  have  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  sex  ; as  cancers  of  the 
breast ; a suppression  or  overflow  of  the  menses  ; the  whites  . 
hysteric  affections  ; an  inflammation,  abscess,  schirrus,  gan- 
grene, cancer,  or  ulcer  of  the  womb ; they  are  generally  either 
barren,  or  subject  to  abortion ; or,  if  they  bring  children  into 
the  world,  they  have  an  universal  erysipelas,  are  halt  rotten, 
and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  symptoms  attending  this  dreadful 
disease  in  its  Confirmed  state.  Indeed  they  are  seldom  all  to  be 
met  with  in  the  same  person,  or  at  the  same  time  ; so  many 
of  them,  however,  are  generally  present  as  are  sufficient  to 
alarm  the  patient  ; and  if  he  has  reason  to  suspect  the  infection 
is  lurking  in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  set  about  the 
expulsion  of  it,  otherwise  the  most  tragical  consequences  will 

ensue.  r . c 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Europe,  tor 

the  cure  of  this  disease,  is  mercury,  which  may  be  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  with  neaily  the  same  success,  borne 
time  ago  it  was  reckoned  impossible  to  cure  a confirmed  lues 
without  a salivation  ; this  method  is  now,  however,  pretty 
generally  laid  aside,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as  efficacious, 
or  rather  more  so,  in  expelling  the  venereal  poison,  when  ai- 
ministered  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  run  off  by  the  salivary 

^Various  preparations  of  mercury  have  been  extolled  at  dif- 
ferent times,  by  different  authors,  for  the  cine  of  the  vene- 
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real  disease  ; but  after  all,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  most  sim. 
pie  forms  in  which  it  can  be  introduced  into  the  system,  gene- 
ia  ly  succeed  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate  chemical  preparations 
„u&.an  °mt,ment  or  P'11  P«pa«d  by  triturating  common 

suffice  I W K gl?“e’  res,n’  or  rTluc^agc>  will,  if  used  for  a 
‘ mcient  length  of  time,  remove  the  most  obstinate  venereal 

symptoms,  unless  where  the  constitution  is  so  far  destroyed  as 
to  render  a cure  impossible. 

These  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  virulent 
gonorrhoea  ; and  if  any  symptoms  of  a salivation  should  ap- 
peal, they  must  he  discontinued  for  some  days,  and  a puree 
or  two  taken.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  either  the  exact 
quantity  of  these  medicines  that  must  be  taken,  or  the  time 
they  ought  to  he  continued  in  order  to  perform  a cure.  These 
will  ever  vary  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the 
season  of  the  year,  the  degree  of  infection,  the  time  it  has 

(ged  in  the  body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  Astruc 

wihTn’the  Mmi.C’  * Pri°ri'  What  of  mercury 

will,  in  the  whole,  be  necessary  to  cure  this  distemper  com- 

pletely  . yet. it  may  be  judged  of  a posteriori,  from  the  abate- 
men  and  ceasing  of  the  symptoms.  The  same  author  adds 
1 hat  commonly  not  less  than  two  ounces  of  the  strong  mercul 
rial  ointment  is  sufficient,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four 
ounces  necessary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which  we  shall 
take  nonce  of,  is  the  corrosive  sublima.e.  This  was  some  time 
ago  brought  into  use  for  the  venereal  disease,  in  Germany,  bv 
he  illustrious  Baron  Van  Swieten  ; and  was  soon  after  intro- 
duced into  Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that 
t.me  physician  to  the  army.  The  method  of  giving  it  is  as 
follows;  One-grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  dissolved  in  two 
ounces  et  French  brandy,  or  malt  spirits,  and  of  this  solution, 
noidinary  table-spoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce 
is  o e taken  twicp  a-day,  and  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any 
symptoms  of  the  disorder  remain.  To  those  whose  ftomach 
cannot  beai  the  solution,  the  sublimate  may  be  given  in  form  of 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  recommended 
for  cunng  the  venereal  disease ; but  none  of  them  have  been 

ernenCC,’  t0  answer  thc  hiSh  encomiums 
winch  had  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  these 

InZ  JT  * T"  ,al°ne’  >’et  when  with  mercury. 

0P  diem  are  found  to  he  very  beneficial  in  promoting  a 

ne  of  the  best  wc  know  yet  is  sarsaparilla,  which 
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may  be  prepared  and  taken  according  to  the  directions  in  the 
Appendix.* 

The  mezereon  root  is  likewise  found  to  be  a powerful  assist- 
ant to  the  sublimate,  or  any  other  mercurial.  It  mav  either  be 
used  along  with  the  sarsaparilla,  as  directed  in  the  Appendix,  or 
by  itself.  Those  who  chouse  to  use  the  mezereon  bv  itself, 
may  boil  an  ounee  of  the  fresh  bark,  taken  from  the  root,  in 
twelve  English  piats  of  water  to  eight,  adding  towards  the  end 
an  ounce  of  liquorice.  The  dose  of  this  is  the  same  as  of  the 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America  cure  the  vene- 
real disease  in  every  stage  by  a decoction  of  the  root  of  a plant 
called  the  Lobelia.  It  is  used  either  fresh  or  dried;  hut  we 
have  no  certain  accounts  with  regard  to  the  proportion.  Some- 
times they  mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  those  of  ranunculus, 
the  ce^nothus,  &c.  but  whether  these  are  designed  to  disguise 
or  assist  it,  is  doubtful.  The  patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the 
decoction  early  in  the  morning,  and  continues  to  use  it  for  his 
ordinary  drink  through  the  day.f 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned,  which  have 
been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal  disease,  as  the  china-root, 
the  roots  of  soap-wort,  burdock,  &x.  as  also  the  wood  of  guai- 
acum  and  sassafras  ; but  as  none  of  these  have  been  found  to 
possess  virtues  superior  to  those  already  mentioned,  we  shall, 
tor  the  sake  of  brevity,  pass  them  over,  and  shall  conclude  our 
observations  on  this  disease  with  a few  general  remarks  concern- 
ing the  proper  management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of 
the  infection. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

• The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be  considered 
previous  to  his  entering  upon  a course  of  mercury  in  any 

* See  Appendix,  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla, 

+ Though  we  are  ftilt  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
curing  this  dileafe  among  the  natives  of  America,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety,  and  fuccefs,  and  that  without  the 
lead  knowledge  of  mercury  Hence  it  Incomes  an  objeft  of  confuierable  import- 
ance to  difeover  their  method  of  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by  making 
trials  of  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofs  parts,  and  particularly  of 
fuchas  the  natives  are  known  to  make  life  of.  All  people  in  a rude  Rate  take  their 
medicines  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  puffeRed  of  valuable 
fecrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  of  which  more  enlightened  nations 
arc  ignorant.  Indeed  we  make  no  doubt  but  fome  plants  of  our  own  growth, 
were  proper  pains  taken  todifeover  them,  would  be  found  as efTicocious  in  curing 
the  venereal  cifeafe  as  thofe  of  America;  but  while  phyhoians  ar  implicitly  Ic<f 
by  great  names,  and  other  people  dare  not  make  experiments,  theft  art  likelv  to 
remain  in  dark. 


3jO  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox. 

^orm.  It  would  be  equally  rash  and  dangerous  to  administer 
mercury  to  a person  labouring  under  any  violent  acute  disease  ; 
as  a putrid  fever,  pleurisy,  peripneumeny,  or  the  like.  It 
would  likewise  be  dangerous  in  some  chronic  cases ; as  a slow 
hectic  fever,  or  the  last  stage  of  a consumption.  Sometimes, 
however,  these  diseases  proceed  from  a confirmed  lues ; in 
which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  mercury.  In  chronic 
diseases  of  a less  dangerous  nature,  as  the  asthma,  the  gravel, 
and  such  like,  mercury,  if  necessary,  may  be  safely  adminis- 
tered. If  the  patient’s  strength  has  been  greatly  exhausted  by 
sickness,  labour,  abstinence,  or  any  other  cause,  the  use  of 
mercury  must  be  postponed,  till  by  time,  rest,  and  a nourishing 
diet,  it  can  be  sufficiently  restored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  administered  to  women  during  the 
menstrual  fiux,  or  when  the  period  is  near  at  hand.  Neither 
should  it  be  given  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy.  If,  how- 
ever, the  woman  be  not  near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and 
ciicumstances  render  it  necessary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but 
in  smaller  doses,  and  at  greater  intervals  than  usual  : with 
these  precautions,  both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured  at 
the  same  time  ; if  net,  the  disorder  will  at  least  be  kept  from 
growing  worse,  till  the  woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  suffi- 
ciently lecovercd,  when  a more  effectual  method  may  he  pur- 
sued, which,  if  she  suckles  her  child,  will  in  all  probability  be 
sufficient  for  the  cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  administered  to  infants  with 
the  greatest  caution.  Their  tender  condition  unfits  them  for 
supporting  a salivation,  and  makes  it  necessary  to  administer 
even  the  mildest  preparations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a 
sparing  hand.  A similar  conduct  is  recommended  in  the  treat- 
ment of  old  persons,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour 
under  a confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the  infirmities  of  age  must 
render  people  less  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a salivation; 
but  this,  as  was  formerly  observed,  is  seldom  necessary;  be- 
sides, we  have  generally  found,  that  mercury  had  much 
less  effect  upon  very  old  persons  than  on  those  who  were 
younger. 

Hysteric  and  hypochondriac  persons,  and  such  as  are  subject 
to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  or  to  frequent  and  violent 
attacks  of  the  epilepsy,  or  who  are  afflicted  with  the  scrophula, 
oi  the  scutvy,  ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  mercury, 
vv  here  any  one  of  these  disorders  prevails,  it  ought  either,  if 
possible,  to  be  cured,  or  at  least  palliated,  before  the  patient 
enters  upon  a course  of  mercury.  When  this  cannot  be  done, 
the  mercury  must  be  administered  in  smaller  doses,  and  at  longer 
intervals  than  usual. 
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The  most  proper  seasons  for  entering  upon  a course  r,f  mer- 
cury, arc  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  air  is  of  a moderate 
warmth  ; if  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  however,  will  not 
admit  of  delay,  we  muse  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the 
season,  but  must  administer  the  mercury  ; taking  care,  at  the 
same  time,  to  keep  the  patient’s  chamber  warmer  or  cooler, 
according  as  the  season  of  the  year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  preparation  necessary 
to  be  observed  betore  we  proceed  to  administer  a course  of  mer- 
cury. Some  lay  great  stress  upon  this  circumstance,  observing, 
that  by  previously  relaxing  the  vessels,  and  correcting  any  dis- 
order which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood,  nor  only  the 
mercury  will  be  disposed  to  act  more  kindly,  but  many  other 
inconveniences  will  be  prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and  gentle  purges, 
previous  to  the  administration  of  mercury,  and  shall  only  now 
add,  that  these  are  always  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age, 
strength,  constitution,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  patient. 
Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the  patient  ought 
to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-dav,  for  a few  days,  in  lukewarm 
water.  His  diet  in  the  mean  time  must  be  light,  moist,  and 
cooling.  Wine,  and  all  heating  liquors,  also  violent  bodily 
exercise,  and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided. 

A proper  regimen  is  likewise  to  be  observed  by  such  as  are 
under  a course  of  mercury.  Inattention  to  this  nor  only  en- 
dangers the  patient’s  life,  hut  often  also  disappoints  him  of  a 
cure.  A far  less  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
cure  of  a person  who  lives  low,  keeps  warm,  and  avoids  all 
manner  of  excess,  than  of  one  who  cannot  endure  to  put  the 
smallest  restraint  upon  his  appetites ; indeed  it  but  rarely  happens 
that  such  are  thoroughly  cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance,  either  for 
preventing  or  removing  venereal  infection,  than  cleanliness. 
By  an  eaily  attention  to  this,  the  infection  might  often  be 
prevented  from  entering  the  body ; and  where  it  has  already 
taken  place,  its  effects  may  be  greatly  mitigated.  The  mo- 
ment any  person  has  reason  to  suspect  that  he  has  received  the 
infection,  he  ought  to  wash  the  parts  with  water  and  spirits, 
sweet  oil,  or  milk  and  water;  a small  quantity  of  the  last  may 
likewise  be  injected  up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
done.  Whether  this  disease  at  first  took  its  rise  from  dirtiness 
is  hard  to  say;  but  wherever  that  prevails,  the  infection  is  found 
in  its  greatest  degree  of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to  believe 
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that  a strict  attention  to  cleanliness  would  go  far  towards  extir- 
pating it  altogether  * 

When  the  venereal  disease  has  been  neglected,  or  improperly 
treated,  it  often  becomes  a disorder  of  the  habit.  In  this  case 
the  cure  must  be  attempted  by  restoratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the 
decoction  ot  sarsaparilla,  and  such  like,  to  which  mercury  mav 
be  occasionally  added.  It  is  a common  practice  in  North 
Britain  to  send  such  patients  to  drink  goat-whey.  This  is  a 
veiy  pioperplan,  provided  the  infection  has  been  totally  eradi- 
cated before  hand  : but  when  that  is  not  the  case,  and  rite 
patient  trusts  to  the  whey  for  finishing  his  cure,  he  will  often 
be  disappointed.  I have  frequently  known  the  disease  return 
with  all  its  virulence  after  a course  of  goat-whev,  even  when 
that  course  had  been  thought  quite  sufficent  for  completing  the 
cure. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  attending  patients 
in  this  disease,  is  the  necessity  they  are  often  laid  under  of  being 
soon  well.  This  induees  them  to  take  medicine  too  fast,  and 
to  leave  it  off  too  soon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or  a 
few  days  longer  confinement,  would  often  he  sufficient  to  per- 
fect the  cure  : whereas  by  neglect  of  these,  a small  degree  of 
virulence  is  still  left  in  the  humours,  which  gradually  vitiates, 
and  at  length  contaminates  the  whole  mass.  To  avoid  this,  we 
would  advise  that  the  patient  should  never  leave  off  taking 
medicine  immediately  upon  the  disappearing  of  the  symptoms, 
but  continue  it  for  some  time  after,  gradually  lessening  the  quan- 
tity, till  the'e  is  sufficient  ground  to  believe  that  the  disease  is 
entirely  eradicated. 

* T have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infeftion  carried  off  in  a few  days  by  means 
of  cleanlinefs,  viz  bathing,  fomentations,  injettions,  &c.  but  have  likewifc  found 
it  of  the  greateft  advantage  in  the  more  advanced  flages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I 
bad  lately  a very  remarkable  inflance,  in  a man  whofe  penis  was  alnroff  wholly 
confumed  by  venereal  ulcers ; the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  continue  on  the 
foies,  without  any  care  having  been  taken  to  clear,  them,  till,  notwithftanding  the 
ufeof  mercury  and  other  medicines,  it  had  produced  the  cffc&s  above-mentioned. 
I ordered  warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injefted  three  or  four  times  a day  into  all  the 
finuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wafh  out  the  matter;  after  which  they  were  fluffed  with 
dry  lint,  to  abforb  the  frefh  matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame 
time  took  every  day  half  a grain  of  the  cot  rolive  fublimate  of  mercury,  diffolvcd 
in  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Englifh  quart  of  the  decoftion  of  farlapa- 
rilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about  fix  weeks,  he  was  perfeftly  cured  ; and,  what 
was-.very  remarkable,  a part  of  the  penis  was  aftually  regenerated 

Doftor  Gilchrifl  has  given  an  account  of  a fpecics  of  the  lues  venerea  which  pre- 
vails in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  natives  give  the  name  of  Sibbins  or  Siv 
i tint.  The  Doftor  obferves,  that  the  fpreading  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to 
a neglect  of  cleanlineft,  and  Hems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  that  virtue  it 
might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  ii  Lmiilar  to  that  of  aconli.  nied 
lues  or  pox.  The  yaws,  a difeafe  which  is  now  very  common  both  in  America 
»nd  the  Weft  India  islands,  may  alfo  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner. 
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' It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  absolutely  impossible,  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  degree  of  virulence  that  may  attend  the  disease  ; 
for  which  reason  it  will  always  be  a much  safer  rule  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  medicine  too  long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too 
soon.  This  seems  to  be  the  leading  maxim  of  a modern  prac- 
titioner of  some  note  for  the  venereal  disease,  who  always 
orders  his  patients  to  perform  a quarantine  of  at  least  forty 
days,  during  which  time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I suppose,  a 
strong  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  or  some  other  anti-venereal 
simple.  Whoever  takes  this  method,  and  adds  a sufficient 
quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  some  other  active  prepara- 
tion of  mercury  to  the  decoction,  will  seldom  fail  to  cure  a 
confirmed  lues. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  that 
not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  contract  it  are  either  able  or  wil- 
ling to  submit  to  a proper  plan  of  regimen  The  patient  is 
willing  to  take  medicine  ; but  he  must  follow  his  business, 
and  to  prevent  suspicions,  must  eat  and  drink  like  the  rest  of 
the  family.  This  is  the  true  source  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
mischief  arising  from  the  venereal  disease.  I never  knew  the 
cure  attended  with  any  great  difficulty  or  danger  where  the 
patient  strictly  followed  the  physician’s  advice  ; but  a volume 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  dreadful  consequences 
which  proceed  from  an  opposite  conduct.  Schirrous  testicles, 
ulcerous  sore  throats,  consumptions,  carious  bones,  and  a 
rotten  progeny,  are  a few  of  the  blessings  derived  fiom  this 
source. 

There  is  a species,  of  false  reasoning,  with  regard  to  this 
disease,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A person  of  a sound 
constitution  contracts  a slight  degree  of  the  disorder.  He  gets 
well  without  taking  any  great  care,  or  using  much  medicine, 
and  hence  concludes  that  this  will  always  be  the  case,  d lie 
next  time  the  disease  occurs,  uiough  ten  times  mote  vnulent, 
he  pursues  the  same  course,  and  bis  constitution  is  ruined. 
Indeed,  the  different  degrees  of  virulence  in  the  small-pox  are 
not  greater  than  in  this  disease,  though  as  the  learned  Syden- 
ham observes,  in  some  cases  the  most  skilful  physicians  cannot 
cure,  and  in  others,  the  most  ignorant  old  woman  cannot  kill 
the  patient  in  that  disorder.  Though  a good  constitution  is 
always  in  favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great  stress  may  be 
laid  upon  ir.  It  does  not  appear  from  observation,  that  the 
most  robust  constitution  is  able  to  overcome  the  virulence  of 
the  venereal  contagion,  after  it  lias  got-  into  the  habit.  In 
this  case  a proper  course  of  medicine  is  always  indispensably 
necessary. 
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diseases  of  women. 

Although  it  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the  different  degrees 
of  virulence,  &cc.  to  lay  down  fixed  and  certain  rules  for  the  cure 
of  this  disease,  yet  the  following  general  plan  will  always  be 
found  safe,  and  often  successful,  viz.  to  bleed  and  administer 
gentle  purges  with  diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  state,  and 
as  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  inflamttiaiion  are  abated,  to  adminis- 
ter mercury  in  any  form  that  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient. The  same  medicine,  assisted  by  the  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only  secure  the  constitu- 
tion against  the  further  progress  of  a confirmed  pox,  but  will 
generally  perform  a complete  cure. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 


WOMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  management  of 
domestic  affairs;  and  it  is  very  proper  they  should,  as 
Nature  has  made  them  less  fit  for  the  more  active  and  laborious 
employments.  1 his  indulgence,  however,  is  generally  cariied 
too  far  ; and  females  instead  of  being  benefited  by  if,  are 
■ greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of  exercise  and  tree  air.  To  be 
satisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare  the  fresh  and  ruddy- 
looks  of  a milk-maid  with  the  pale  complexion  of  those  females 
whose  whole  business  lies  within  doors.  Though  Nature  has 
made  an  evident  distinction  between  the  male  and  female  with 
regard  to  bodily  strength  and  vigour,  yet  she  certainly  never 
meant,  either  that  the  one  should  be  always  without,  or  the 
other  always  within  doors. 

1 lie  confinement  of  females,  besides  hurting  their  figure  and 
complexion,  relaxes  their  solids,  weakens  their  minds,  and  dis- 
orders all  the  functions  of  the  body.  Hence  proceed  obstruc- 
tions, indigestion,  flatulence,  abortions,  and  the  whole  train 
of  nervous  disorders.  These  not  only  unfit  women  for  being 
mothers  and  nurses,  but  often  render  them  whimsical  and  lidi- 
culous.  A sound  mind  depends  so  much  upon  a healthy  body, 
that  where  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to  be 
found. 

I have  always  observed  thar  women  who  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed without  doors,  in  the  different  branches  of  husbandry, 
gardening,  and  the  like,  were  almost  as  hardy  as  their  husbands, 
and  that  their  children  were  likewise  srrong  and  healthy. — 
But  as  the  bad  effects  of  confinement  and  inactivity  upon  both 
sexes  have  been  altcady  shown,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out 
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these  circumstances  in  the  structure  and  design  of  females,  which 
subject  them  to  peculiar  diseases;  the  chief  of  which  are  their 
monthly  evacuations,  pregnancy,  and  child-bearing.  These 
indeed  cannot  properly  be  called  diseases,  but  from  the  delicacy 
of  the  sex,  and  their  being  often  improperly  managed  in  such 
situations,  they  become  the  source  of  numerous  calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menstruate  about  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which  renders  these  two  periods  the 
most  critical  of  their  lives.  About  the  first  appearance  of  this 
discharge,  the  constitution  undergoes  a very  considerable  change, 
generally  indeed  for  the  better,  though  sometimes  for  the  worse. 
The  greatest  care  is  now  necessary,  as  the  future  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  female  depends,  in  a great  measure,  upon  her  con- 
duct at  this  period.* 

If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the  house, 
kept  constantly  sitting,  and  neither  allowed  to  romp  about,  nor 
employed  in  any  active  business,  which  gives  exercise  to  the 
whole  body,  she  becomes  weak,  relaxed,  and  puny ; her  blood 
not  being  duly  prepared,  she  looks  pale  and  wan  ; her  health, 
spirits,  and  vigour  decline,  and  she  sinks  into  a valetudinary  for 
life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  those  unhappy  females, 
who,  either  from  too  much  indulgence,  or  their  own  narrow 
circumstances,  are  at  this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of 
exercise  and  free  air. 

A lazy  indolent  disposition  proves  likewise  very  hurtful  to 
gills  at  this  period.  One  seldom  meets  with  complaints  from 
obstructions  amongst  the  more  active  and  industrious  part  of 
the  sex,  whereas  the  indolent  and  lazy  are  seldom  free  from 
them.  These  are,  in  a manner,  eat  up  by  the  chlorosis,  or 
green-sickness,  and  other  diseases  of  this  nature.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  escape  these  calami- 
ties, to  avoid  indolence  and  inactivity,  as  their  greatest  enemies, 
and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  possible. 

* It  is  the  duty  of  mothers  and  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the  education  of 
girls,  to  inltrutt  them  early  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  thcmfelves  at  this 
critical  period  of  their  l.ves  Falfe  modelty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what 
is  beneficial  or  hurtful  at  this  time,  are  the  fourcc  of  many  dtleales  and  misfor- 
tunes in  life,  which  a few  fenfible  lefibn-.  from  an  experienced  matron  might  have 
prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  necefTary  in  the  fubfequent  returns  of  this  dilcbarge. 
Faking  improper  food,  violent  affedlions  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  th  » 
period  is  often  fnfficient  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  after  in- 
capable of  procreation. 
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Another  tiling  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls  about  this 
period  of  life,  is  unwholesome  food.  Fond  of  ail  manner  of 
trash,  they  often  indulge  in  it,  till  their  whole  humours  aie  quite 
vitiated.  Hence  ensue  indigestions^  want  of  appetite,  and  a 
numerous  train  of  evils..  If  the  fluids  he  not  duly  prepared,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  the  secretions  should  go  properly  on  ; 
Accordingly  we  And,  that  such  girls  as  lead  an  indolent  life  and 
eat  great  quantities  of  trash,  are  not  only  subject  to  obstructions 
ot  the  menses,  but  likewise  to  glandular  obstructions,  as  the 
scrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  &c. 

A dull  disposition  is  also  very  hurtful  .to  girls  at  this  period. 
It  is  a rare  thing  to  see  a sprightly  girl  who  does  not  enjov  good 
health,  while  the  grave,  moping,  melancholy  creature  proves 
the  very  prey  of  vapours  and  hysterics.  Youth  is  the  season  for 
mirth  and  cheerfulness.  Let  it  therefore  be  indulged.  It  is  an 
absolute  duty.  To  lay  in  a stock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is 
as  necessary  a piece  of  prudence  as  to  make  provision  against  the 
decays  of  old  age.  While  therefore  wise  Nature  prompts  the 
happy  youth  to  join  in  sprightly  amusements,  let  not  the-seveTe 
dictates  of  hoary  age  foibid  the  useful  impulse,  nor  damp 
with  serious  gloom  the  season  destined  to  mirth  and  innocent 
festivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this  period  of  life 
is  strait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a fine  shape,  and  foolishly 
imagine  that  this  can  be  acquired  by  lacing  themselves  tight. 
Hence  by  squeezing  the  stomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the 
digestion,  and  occasion  many  incurable  maladies.  This  error  is 
not  indeed  so  common  as  it  has  been  : but,  as  fashions  change, 
it  may  come  about  again;  we  therefore  think  it  not  improper  to 
mention  it.  I know  many  females  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the 
direful  effects  of  that  wretched  custom  which  prevailed  some 
years  ago,  qf  squeezing  every  girl  into  as  small  a size  in  the 
middle  as  possible.  Human  invention  could  not  possibly  have 
devised  a practice  more  destructive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  the 
menses  usually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do  not  appear,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  her  Health  and  spirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would 
advise  instead  ol  shutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  house,  and 
dosing  her  with  steel,  asafoetida,  and  other  nauseous  drugs,  to 
place  her  in  a situation  where  site  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free 
air  and  agreeable  company  1 here  let  her  eat  wholesome  food, 
take  sufficient  exercise,  and  amuse  herself  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  ; and  we  have  little  reason  to  fear,  but  Nature  thus 
assisted,  wdl  do  her  proper  work.  Indeed  site  seldom  fails,  un- 
less where  the  fault  is  on  our  side. 
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This  discharge  in  the  beginnng  is  seldom  so  instantaneous  as 
to  surprise  females  unawares  It  is  generally  preceded  by- 
symptoms  which  foretel  its  approach;  as  a sense  of  heat, 
weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the  loins;  distension  end  hardness  of 
the  breasts;  head-ach;  loss  of  appetite;  lassitude;  paleness  of 
the  countenance  ; and  sometimes  a slight  degree  of  fever. 
When  these  symptoms  appear  about  the  age  at  which  the 
menstrual  flux  usually  begins,  every  thing  should  be  carefully- 
avoided  which  may  obstruct  that  necessary  and  salutary  evacu- 
ation ; and  all  means  used  to  promote  it  ; as  sitting  frequently 
over  the  steams  of  warm  water,  drinking  warm  diluting 
liquors,  &c. 

After  the  menses  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  obstruct 
them.  Females  ought  to  be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they 
eat  or  drink  at  the  time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing 
that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  sour  on  the  stomach  ought  to  be  avoided; 
as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and  such  like.  Fish,  and  all  kinds  of 
food  that  are  hard  of  digestion,  are  also  to  be  avoided.  As  it 
is  impossible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may  disagree  with  in- 
dividuals at  this  time,  we  would  recommend  it  to  every  female 
to  be  very  attentive  to  what  disagrees  with  herself,  and  carefully 
to  avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period  More  of 
the  sex  date  their  disorders  from  colds,  caught  while  they 
were  out  of  order,  than  from  all  other  causes.  This  ought 
surely  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  and  to  make  them  very 
circumspect  in  their  conduct  at  such  times.  A degree  of  told 
that  would  not  in  the  least  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will 
at  this  period,  be  sufficient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health  and  con- 
stitution. 

The  greatest  attention  ought  likewise  to  be  paid  to  tire  mind, 
which  should  be  kept  as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible.  Every 
part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  is  influenced  by  the  passions,  but 
none  more  so  than  this.  Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  often  occasion  obstructions  of  the  menstrual 
flux,  which  proves  absolutely  incurable. 

l-'rom  whatever  cause  the  flux  is  obstructed,  except  in  the 
state  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  should  he  used  to  restore  it. 
For  this  purpose  we  would  recommend  sufF  ient  exercise,  in 
a dry,  open,  and  rather  clear  air ; wholesome  diet,  and,  if  the 
body  be  weak  and  languid,  generous  liquors ; also  cheu  ful  coin- 
pany,  and  all  manner  of  amusements.  If  these  fail,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  obstructions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed  state  of  the 
solids,  such  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  digestion,  to  brace 
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the  solids,  and  assist  the  body  in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to 
be  used.  The  principal  of  these  are  iron  and  Peruvian  bark, 
with  other  bitter  and  astringent  medicines.  Filings  of  iron  may 
be  infused  in  wine,  or  ale,  two  or  three  ounces  to  an  English 
quart,  and  after  it  has  stood  two  or  three  weeks  it  may  be 
filtered,  and  about  half  a wine-glass  of  it  taken  twice  a-dav  : 
or  prepared  steel  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  half  a dram,  mixed 
with  a little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
bark  and  other  bitters  may  either  be  taken  in  substance  or  infu- 
sion, as  is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obstructions  proceed  from  a viscid  state  of  the  blood  ; 
for  women  of  a gross  or  full  habit,  evacuations,  and  such  me- 
dicines as  attenuate  the  humours,  are  necessary.  The  patient  in 
this  case  ought  to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm 
water,  to  take  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon 
n spare  thin  diet.  Her  drink  should  be  whey,  water,  or  small 
beer,  and  she  ought  to  take  sufficient  exercise.  A tea-spoonful 
of  the  tincture  of  black  hellebore  may  also  be  taken  twice  a-day 
in  a cup  of  warm  water. 

When  obstructions  proceed  from  affections  of  the  mind,  as 
grief,  fear,  anger,  See.  every  method  should  be  taken  to  amuse 
and  divert  the  patient.  And  that  she  may  the  more  readily  for- 
get the  cause  of  her  affliction,  she  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  place  where  it  happened.  A change  of  place, 
by  presenting  the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objects,  has  often 
a very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from  the  deepest  distress. 
A soothing,  kind,  and  affable  behaviour  to  females  in  this  situa- 
tion, is  also  of  the  last  importance. 

An  obstruction  of  the  menses  is  often  the  effect  of  other  ma- 
ladies. When  this  is  the  case,  instead  of  giving  medicines  to 
force  that  discharge,  which  might  be  dangerous,  we  ought,  by 
all  means,  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  patient’s  health  and 
strength.  When  that  is  effected,  the  other  will  return  of 
course. 

Bui  the  menstrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as  too  small. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes  weak,  the  colour 
pale,  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  bad,  and  oedematous  swel- 
lings of  the  feet,  dropsies,  and  consumptions  often  ensue.  This 
frequently  happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a sedentary 
life  ; a full  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  salted,  high-seasoned,  or 
Hcrid  food  ; the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ; excessive  fatigue  ; 
relaxation  ; a dissolved  state  of  the  blood  ; violent  passions  of  the 
mind,  See. 

Flic  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  varied  according  to 
its  cause.  When  it  is  occasioned  by  any  error  in  the  patient’s 
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regimen,  an  opposite  course  to  that  winch  induced  the  disorder 
must  be  pursued,  and  such  medicines  taken  as  have  a tendency 
to  resttain  the  flux  and  counteract  the  morbid  affections  of  the 
system  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  restrain  the  flux,  rhe  patient  should  he  kept  quiet  and 
easy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very  violent,  she  ought 
to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  ; to  live  upon  a cool  and  slen- 
der diet,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths  with  bread  ; and  to  drink 
decoctions  of  nettle-roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  these 
be  not  sufficient  to  stop  the  flux,  stronger  astringents  may  be 
used,  as  Japan  earth,  allum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian 
bark,  &cc* 

* 

The  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity. 
W hat  is  usually  called  the  fluor  albus,  or  whites,  is  a very 
common  disease,  and  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  delicate 
women.  This  discharge,  however,  is  not  always  white,  but 
sometimes  pale,  yellow,  green,  or  of  a blackish  colour  ; some- 
times it  is  shaip  and  corrosive,  sometimes  foul  and  feetid,  &c. 
It  is  attended  with  a pale  complexion,,  pain  in  the  back,  loss  of 
appetite,  swelling  of  the  feet,  and  other  signs  of  debility.  It 
generally  proceeds  from  a relaxed  state  of  rhe  body,  arising 
from  indolence,  the  excessive  use  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other  weak 
and  watery  diet. 

. To  remove  this  disease,  the  patient  must  take  as  much  exer- 
cise as  she  can  bear,  without  fatigue.  Her  food  should  be  solid 
and  nourishing,  but  of  easy  digestion  ; and  her  drink  pretty 
generous,  as  red  port  or  claret,  mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Bristol, 
or  lime-water.  Tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often 
known  strong  broths  have  an  exceeding  good  effect;  and  some- 
times a milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The  patient  ought 
not  to  he  too  long  a-bed.  When  medicine  is  necessary,  we 
know  none  preferable  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  in  this  case, 
ought  always  to  be  taken  in  substance.  In  warm  weather,  the 
cold  bath  will  be  of  considerable  service. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menses  cease  to  flow,  is 
likewise  very  critical  to  the  sex.  T he  stoppage  of  any  cus- 
tomary evacuation,  however  small,  is  sufficient  to  disorder  the 
whole  frame,  and  often  to  destroy  life  itself.  Hence  it  comes 


Two  t^a,os  r*f  allum  anil  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  pounded  together,  and 
divided  intoe  ght  or  nine  dofes,  one  of  which  mny  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Perloris  whofe  ftomachs  cannot  feear  allum,  may  take  two  table  fpoonfuls  of 
the  tuifture  of  roles  three  or  four  times  a-day,  to  each  dofe  of  which,  ten  drops 
of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  fhould  fail,,  half  a dram  of  the  Paruvian  baik,  in  powder,  with  ten  drops 
of  the  eiixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  in  a g'afs  of  red  wine,  four  times  a-day. 
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to  pass,  that  so  many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  disorders,  or 
die  about  this  time:  such  of  them,  however,  as  survive  it,  with- 
out contracting  any  chronic  disease,  often  become  more  healthy 
and  hardy  than  they  were  before,  and  enjoy  strength  and  vigour 
>to  a very  great  age. 

If  the  menses  cease  all  on  a sudden,  in  women  of  a full 
habit,  they  ought  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  usual  quantity 
of  food,  especially  of  the  more  nourishing  kind,  as  flesh,  egg?, 
&cc.  They  ought  likewise  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  and  to 
keep  the  body  open.  This  may  he  done  by  taking,  once  or 
twice  a-week,  a little  rhubarb,  or- an  infusion  of  hiera  picra  in 
wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a gross  habit  at  this  period 
of  life,  have  ulcerous  sores  break  out  about  their  ancles,  or 
in  other  parts  of  the  body-.  Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  considered 
as  critical,  and  should  cither  be  suffered  to  continue  open,  cr 
have  artificial  drains  substituted  in  their  stead.  Women  who 
will  needs  have  such  sores  dried  up,  are  often  soon  after  car- 
ried off  by  acute  diseases,  or  fall  into  those  of  a chronic 
nature. 
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Though  pregnancy  is  not  a disease,  yet  that  state  is  often 
attended  with  a variety  of  complaints  which  merit  attention, 
and  which  sometimes  require  the  assistance  of  medicine.  Some 
women  indeed  are  more  healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than 
at  any  other  time  ; but  this  is  by  no  means  the  genera.'  case  : 
most  of  them  breed  in  sorrow,  and  are  frequently  indisposed 
during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy,  hew  fatal  diseases,  how- 
ever, happen  during  that  period  ; and  hardly  anv  except  abortion 
that  can  be  called  dangerous.  We  shall  therefore  pay  particular 
attention  to  it,  as  it  proves  generally  fatal  to  ihe  child,  and  some- 
times So  to  the  mother. 

Pregnant  women  are  of;en  afflicted  with  the  heart-hum. 
The  method  of  treating  tins  complaint  has  been  already 
pointed  out.  They  are  likewise,  in  the  more  early  periods  of 
pregnancy,  often  harassed  with  sickness  and  vomiting,  espe- 
cially in  the  morning.  The  method  of  relieving  these  com- 
plaints has  also  been  shewn.  Both  the  hcad-ach  and  tooth-ach 
are  very  troublesome  symptoms  of  pregnancy.  1 lie  former 
mr.v  generally  be  removed  by  keeping  the  body  gently  01  en, 
by  the  use  of  prunes,  figs,  roasted  apples,  and  sueji  like. 
When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  necessary. 
For  the  treatment  of  the  latter,  we  must  rclor  to  that  atticlc. 
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Several  other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  women  might 
be  mentioned,  as  a cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  sup- 
pression and  incontinency  of  urine,  &c.  hut  as  all  of  these 
have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  needless  to  repeat 

them.  . . 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  less  in  danger  of  abortion. 
This  should  be  guarded  against  with  the  greatest  care,  as  it  not 
only  weakens  the  constitution,  hut  renders  the  woman  liable  to 
the  same  misfortune  afterwards.  Abortion  may  happen  at  any 
period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  more  common  in  the  second  or 
third  month.  Sometimes,  however  it  happens  in  the  fourth  op 
fifth.  If  it  happens  within  the  first  month,  it  is  usually  called  a 
false  conception  ; if  after  the  seventh  month,  the  child  may  often 
be  kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  causes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of  the 
child  ; weakness  or  relaxation  of  the  mother  ; great  evacua- 
tions ; violent  exercises  ; raising  great  weights  ; reaching  too 
high ; jumping,  or  stepping  from  an  eminence ; vomiting  ; 
coughing;  convulsion-fits;  strokes  on  the  belly;  falls;  fevers; 
disagreeable  smells;  excess  of  blood;  indolence;  high-living; 
or  the  contrary  ; violent  passions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as 

fear,  grief,  &c.  . . ... 

The  signs  of  approaching  abortion  are  pain  in  the  loins,  or 
about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a dull  heavy  pain  in  the  inside 
of  the  thighs;  a slight  degree  of  coldness  ; or  shivering  ; sick- 
ness; palpitation  of  the  heart;  the  breasts  become  flat  and  soft; 
the  belly  falls ; and  there  is  a discharge  of  blood  or  watery  hu- 
mours from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advise  women  of  a weak  or 
relaxed  habit  to  use  solid  food,  avoiding  great  quantities  of  tea, 
and  other  weak  and  watery  liquors,  to  rise  early  and  go.  soon 
to  bed  ; to  shun  damp  houses;  tp  take  frequent  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue  ; and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp 
foggy  weather  if  they  can  shun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  use  a spare  diet,  avoiding 
strong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  heat  the  body, 
or  increase  the  quantity  of  blood.  Their  diet  should  be  of  an 
opening  nature,  consisting  principally  of  vegetable  substances. 
Every  woman  with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and  easy  in 
her  mind.  Her  appetites,  even  though  depraved,  ought  to  be 
indulged  as  far  as  prudence  will  permit. 

When  any  signs  of  abortion  appear  the  woman  ought  to 
be  laid  in  a bed  on  a mattress,  with  her  head  low.  She  should 
be  kept  quiet,  and  her  rrlind  soothed  and  comforted.  She 
g Z z 
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ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot,  nor  to  lake  any  thing  of  a heating 
nature.  Her  food  should  consist  of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies, 
grueTs  made  of  oatmeal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to  be 
taken  cold. 

If  she  be  able  to  bear  it,  she  should  lose,  at  least,  half  a 
pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink  ought  to  be  barley- 
water  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon  ; or  she  may  take  half 
a dram  of  powdered  nitre,  in  a cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five 
or  six  hours.  If  the  woman  be  seized  with  a violent  looseness, 
she  ought  to  drink  the  decoction  of  calcined  hartshorn  pre- 
pared. If  she  be  affected  with  vomiting,  let  her  take  fre- 
quently two  table  spoonfuls  of  the  saline  mixture.  In  general, 
opiates  are  of  service  ; but  they  should  always  be  given  with 
caution. 

Sanguine  robust  women,  who  are  liable  to  miscarry  at  a 
certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to  be  bled  a few 
days  before  that  period  arrives.  By  this  means  and  observing 
the  regimen  above  prescribed,  they  might  often  escape  that 
misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing  abortion, 
we  would  not  be  understood  as  restraining  pregnant  women 
fitom  their  usual  exercises.  This  would  generally  operate  the 
quite' contrary  way.  Want  of  exercise  not  only  relaxes  the 
body,  but  induces  a plethora,  or  too  great  a fulness  of  the 
vessels,  which  are  the  two  | rincipal  causes  of  abortion.  There 
are  however  some  women  ot  so  delicate  a texture,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  avoid  almost  every  kind  of  exercise  during 
the  whole  period  of  pregnancy. 
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Many  diseases  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care  in  child- 
bed ; and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  sex  are  most  apt  to 
despise  the  necessary  precautions  in  this  stale.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  with  yotmg  wives.  They  think,  when  the 
labour  pains  are  ended,  the  danger  is  over;  but  in  truth  it 
may  only  then  be  said  to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to  herself, 
will  seldom  tail  to  expel  the  fetus ; but  proper  care  and  ma- 
nagement are  certainly  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  mo* 
thd.  No  doubt,  mischief  may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well 
as  by  too  little  care.  Hence  females  who  have  the  greatest 
number  of  attendants  in  child-bed  generally  recover  worst.- — 
But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  state  of  child-bcd.  Excessive 
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caie  always  defeats  its  own  intention,  and  is  generally  more  dan- 
gerous than  none  at  all.* 

During  actual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature  must  be 
given.  The  woman  may,  now  and  then,  take  a little  panado, 
and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toast  and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel. 
Spirits,  wines,  cordial-waters,  and  other  things  which  are 
given  with  a view  to  strengthen  the  mother,  and  promote  the 
birth  for  the  most  part  tend  only  to  increase  the  fever,  inflame 
the  womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Besides,  _ they  . endanger 
the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often  occasion  violent  and 
mortal  hemorrhages,  or  dispose  her  to  eruptive  and  other 

fevers.  . , , 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult ; to  prevent 

inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  An  emollient 
clyster  ought  likewise  frequently  to  be  administered  ; and  the 
patient  should  sit  over  the  steams  of  warm  water.  The  pas- 
sage ought  to  be  gently  rubbed  with  a little  soft  pomatum  or 
fresh  butter,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied  over 
the  belly.  If  nature  seems  to  sink,  and  the  woman  is  greatly 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  a draught  of  generous  wine,  or  some 
other  cordial,  may  be  given,  but  not  otherwise.  These  direc- 
tions are  sufficient  in  natural  labours ; and  in  all  preternatural 
cases,  a skilful  surgeon  or  man-midwife,  ought  to  be  called  as 

soon  as  possible.  . 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  and 
easy  as  possible. f Her  food  should  be  light  and  thin,  as  gruel, 
panado,  &c.  and  her  drinking  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule, 
however,  there  are  many  exceptions.  I have  known  several 
women,  whose  spirits  could  not  be  supported  in  child-bed 


* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been  practifed  as  an  em- 
plovment  fince  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time-,  yet  it  is  ftill,  in  moil  countries, 
on  a very  bad  fooling.  Few  women  think  of  following  this  employment  till  they 
be  reduced  to  the  neccflity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred 
of  them  have  any  education  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  bufinefs.  It  is  true 
that  nature,  if  left  to  herfclf,  will  generally  expel  the  foetus,  but  if .is  equally  true 
that  moft  women  in  child-bed  require  to  be  managed  w.th  (kill  and  attention,  and 
that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  ignorant  and  officious 
midwives.  The  mifehief  done  in  this  way  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined ; moft  of  which  might  be  prevented  by  allowing  no  woman  to  prattiic 
midwifery  but  fuch  as  are  properly  qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this, 
it  would  not  only  be  the  means  of  laving  many  lives,  but  would  prevent  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  and  difagrceable  branch  of  medicine, 
which  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  proper  for  the  other  fex. 

+ We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftom  which  ftill  prevails  in 
feme  parts  of  the  country,  of  collecting  a number  of  women  together  upon  fuch 
occaftons.  Thefe,  inftead  of  being  ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfc,  and 
obftruft  the  neceflary  attendants.  Bcftdes  they  hurt  the  patient  with  the, r noil*  S 
and  often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do  much  tmichict. 
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without  solid  food  and  generous  liquors;  to  such  a glass  of  wine 
and  a hit  of  chicken  must  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  excessive  haemorrhage  or  flooding  happens 
a re i delivery.  In  this  case,  the  patient  should  be  laid  with 
iei  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be  in  all  respects  treated  as  for  an 
excessive  flux  of  th c menses.  If  the  floodihg  proves  violent, 
men  clothes,  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red'  wine,  should  be  applied  to 
tie  belly,  the  loins,  and  the  thighs  : These  must  be  changed 

as  they  grow  dry : and  may  be  discontinued  a$  soon  as  the  flood- 


raway  seeds,  or  a bit  of  orange-peel  in  them  ; an  ounce  of 
me  oil  of  sweet  almonds  may  likewise  be  frequently  taken  in 
a cup  of  any  of  the  above  liq'udfy;  and  if  the  patient  be  resiless 
a spoonful  of  the  syrup  of  ponies  in  ay  now  and  then  be  mixed' 
^ I! 1 a.  uttp  of  her  drink.  K she  be  hot1  01  feverish,  one  of  the 
following  powders'  mdy  bd  taken  in  a cup  cf  her  usual  drink,- 
every  live  of  six  hours,  f 

c An  ’'lamination  of  the  womb  is' a dangerous  ami  not  un- 
requent  disease  after  delivery.  It  is*  known  by  pains  in  the 
ower  part  of  .the  belly,  which  are  greatly  increased  upon 
one  ling , iy  the  tension  or  tightness  of  the  party  j great  weak- 
ness;  change  of  countenance  ; a’  constant  fever ; with  a weak 
and  hard  pulse;  a slight  detirhivi  or  raving ; sometimes  inces- 
sant vomiting;  a InccUp;  a discharge  of  reddish,  stinking,  slurp 
iw.ei  loin  the  womb  ; an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to  stool ; 
a heat  and  sometimes  total  suppression  of  urine. 

1 his  must  he  treated  like  other  inflammatory  disorders,  by 
bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink  may  he  thin  gruel 
or  barley-water  ; in  a cup  of  which  half  a dram  of  nitre  may 
be  dissolved,  and  (aken  three  or  four  times  a day.  Clysters  of 
warm  milk  and  water  must  he  fVeq.ufcntly  administcieJ  : and 
tae  belly  should  be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm 


mg  abates.* 


If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient  ought  to 

HIT  1 P n I i Ti » 11  <<  J ? 1 •.  * 


llowinV  , flood'nP  aftcr  delivery,  I h.vc  fecn  very  good  effort*  from  the 
° *?“  * Ur°  ^akc  ol  penny-royal  water,  limplc  cinnamon-water,  nad 

-o  Mhvr«pp,,r'wach  tW0  ou,nc<*’  aCld  eIixir  of  vitriol  a dram  Mix,  and  take 
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W3te!,  or  l>y  applying  bladders  with  warm  milk  and  water 

to  it. 

A suppression  of  the  lochia,  ot  usual  discharges  after  deli- 
very, and  the  milk-fever,  must  be  treated  nearly  in  the  same 
.manner  as  an  inflammation  of  the  womb.  In  all  these  cases 
me  safest  course  is  plentiful  dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and 
fomentations  of  the  parts  affected.  In  the  milk-fever,  the 
breasts  may  be  embrocated  with  a little  Warm  linseed  oil,  or  the 
leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  applied  to  them.  The  child 
should  be  often  put  to  the  breast,  or  it  should  be  drawn  by 
some  other  pet  son.  J 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk  fevdr,  than 
putiing  the  child  early  to  the  breast.  The  custom  of  not  allow- 
mg  children  to  suck  for  the  first  two  or  three  days;  is  Oomrary 
to  Nature  and  common  sense,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the 
mother  and  child. 

T' cry  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breasts.  Ought  either*  to 
suckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breasts  frequently  diawn, 
at  least  for  the  first  month.  This  would  ptevent  many  of  the 
diseases  which  prove  fatal  to  women  in  child-bed. 

When  arr  inflammation  happens  in  the  breast,  attended 
win  redness',  hardness,  anil  other  symptoms  of  suppuration, 
fne  salest  application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk  softened 
with  o.l  or  fresh  butter.  This1  may  be  renewed  twite  a day 
|td  the  turnout  be  either  discussed  or  brought  to  suppuration. 
Ifie  use  of  repellents,  in  this  case  is  very  dangerous;  they 
otten  oecasiorV  fevers,  and  sometimes  cancers : whereas  a sup- 
puiatiort  is-  seldom  attended  with  any  danger,  and  as  often  the 
most  salutary  effects. 

When-  the  nippfcs  arc  fretred  or  chapt,  they  may  be  anoint- 
ed with  a mixture  of  oil  arid  fices-wax,  ora  little  powdered  gum- 
aic,  ie  may  be  sprinkled  on  them.  I have  seen  Ilungarv-watet; 
applied- to  the  nipples  have  a very  good  effect.  Should  the 
complaint  prove  obstinate,  a cooling  purge  may  be  given,  whidh 
generally  removes  it. 

, 1 miliary  fever*  is  a disease  incident  to  women  iiVchild- 

oed  ; but  a?  it  has  been  treated  of  already,  we  shall  take  no 
ri 1 1 F .not,Le  J l,e  celebrated  Hoffman  observes, 

^cvcr  of  child-bed  Women  might  generally  be  pre- 
vented, if  they,  daiing  their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their 
diet,  used  moderate  exercise,  took  now  and  then  a gentle 
axative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar;  not  forgetting 
to  bleed  in  the  first  months,  and  avoid  all  sharp  air.  When 
the  labour  is  coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be  hastened  with  forcing 
medicines,  which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  Or  put 
ttem  itato  unnatural  commotions.  Care  should  bd  taken. 
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after  the  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly;  and 
if  the  pulse  be  quick,  a little  nitrous  powder  or  some  other  cool* 
ing  medicines  should  be  administered. 

The  most  fatal  disorder  consequent  upon  delivery  is  the  puer- 
peral, or  child-bed  fever.  It  generally  makes  its  attack  upon  the 
second  or  third  day  after  delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes 
on  sooner,  and  at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 

It  begins  like  most  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or  shivering  fit, 
which  is  succeeded  by  restlessness,  pain  of  the  head,  great 
sickness  at  stomach,  and  bilious  vomiting.  '1  he  pulse  is  gene- 
rally quick,  the  tongue  dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  depres- 
sion of  spirits  and  loss  of  strength.  A great  pain  is  usually 
felt  in  the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb  ; a sudden 
change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia  also  takes  place  ; 
and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled  with  a tenesmus,  or  con- 
stant inclination  to  go  to  stool.  The  urine,  which  is  very 
high  coloured,  is  discharged  in  small  quantity,  and  generally 
with  pain.  The  belly  sometimes  swells  to  a considerable  bulk, 
and  becomes  susceptible  of  pain  from  the  slightest  touch. 
When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a few’  days,  the  symptom* 
of  inflammation  usually  subside,  and  the  disease  acquires  a 
more  putrid  form.  At  this  period,  if  not  sooner,  a bill ious 
or  putrid  looseness,  of  an  obstinate  end  dangerous  nature, 
comes  on,  and  accompanies  the  disease  through  all  its  future 
progress. 

There  is  no  disease  that  requires  to  be  treated  with  more  skill 
and  attention  than  this  : consequently  the  best  assistance  ouglu 
always  to  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible.  In  women  ot 
plethoric  constitutions,  bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at  the  be- 
ginning : in  ought  however  to  be  used  with  caution,  and  not  to 
be  repeated  unless  where  the  signs  of  inflammation  rise  high  ; 
in  which  case  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  apply  a blistering  plaster 
to  the  region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fir,  proper  means  should  be  used 
to  abate  its  violence,  and  shorten  its  duration.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors, 
and,  if  low,  may  take  now  and  then  a cup  of  wine-whey  ; 
warm  applications  to  the  extremities,  as  heated  brick,  bottles  or 
bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and  such  like,  may  also  be  used 
with  advantage. 

Emollient  clysters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of  chicken  water, 
ought  to  be  frequently  administered  through  the  course  of  the 
disease.  These  prove  beneficial  by  promoting  a discharge 
from  the  intestines,  and  also  by  acting  as  a kindly  fomentation 
to  the  womb  and  parts  adjacent.  Great  care  however  is  requi- 
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site  in  giving  them,  on  account  of  the  tenderness  of  the  parts  in 
the  pelvis  at  this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  stomach,  a vomit 
is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  inciease  the  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  already  too  great,  it  will  be  safer  to  omit  it 
and  to  give  in  its  stead  a gentle  laxative,  which  will  both 
tend  to  cool  the  body,  and  to  procure  a free  discharge  of  the 
bile. 

The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  succeed  best  in 
this  disease  is  the  saline  draught.  This,  if  frequently  repeated, 
will  often  put  a stop  to  the  vomiting,  and  at  the  same  time 
lessen  die  violence  of  the  fever.  If  it  runs  off  by  stool,  or  if 
the  patient  be  restless,  a few  drops  of  laudanum  or  some  syrup 
of  poppies,  may  occasionally  be  added. 

If  the  stools  should  prove  so  frequent  as  to  weaken  and  ex- 
haust the  patient,  a starch  clyster,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of 
laudanum  in  it,  may  be  administered  as  occasion  may  require  ; 
and  the  drink  may  be  rice-water,  in  every  English  pint  of  which 
half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic  has  been  dissolved.  Should  these 
fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Columbo  root,  or  some  other 
strong  astringent. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  ami  the 
drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  disease  has  been  long  protracted, 
and  the  patient  is  greatly  spent  bv  evacuations,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  support  her  with  nourishing  diet  and  generous 
cordials. 

It  was  observed  that  this  fever,  after  continuing  for  some 
time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In  this  case  the  Peruvian 
bark  must  be  given,  either  by  itself  or  joined  with  cordials, 
as  circumstances  may  require.  As  the  bark  in  substance  will 
be  apt  to  purge,  it  may  be  given  in  decoction  01  infusion, 
mixed  with  the  tincture  of  roses,  or  other  gentle  astringents  : 
or  a scruple  of  the  extract  of  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
spirituous  cinnamon-water,  two  ounces  of  common  water, 
and  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  made  into  a draught, 
and  given  every  second,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  shall  be  found 
necessary. 

When  the  stomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nourishment, 
the  patient  may  be  supported  for  some  time  by  clysters  of  beef- 
tea,  or  chicken-water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed  ought  to  be 
kept  perfectly  easy  ; her  food  should  be  light  and  simple,  and 
her  bed-chamber  cool,  and  properly  ventilated.  Nothing  is 
more  hurtful  to  a woman  in  this  situation  than  being  kept° too 
warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  her  body  bound  too  light;  nor 
to  rise  too  soon  from  bed,  after  delivery ; catching  cold  is 
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also  to  be  avoided : and  a proper  attention  should  be  paid  to 
cleanliness. 

To  prevent  the  fever  on  the  coming  of  the  milk,  the  breasts 
ought  to  be  frequently  drawn  ; and  if  they  are  filled  previous 
to  the  onset  of  the  fever,  they  should,  upon  its  fir6t  appearance, 
be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  becoming  acrid,  and  its 
being  absorbed  in  this  state.  Costiveness  is  likewise  to  be 
avoided.  This  will  best  be  effected  by  the  use  of  mild  clysteis 
and  a laxative  diet. 

We  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  child-bed  women  by 
lecommendiug  it  to  them,  above  all  things  to  beware  of  cold. 
Poor  women,  whose  circumstances  oblige  them  to  quit  their 
bed  too  soon,  often  contract  diseases  from  cold,  of  which  they 
never  recover.  It  is  a pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken  care  of 
in  this  situation. 

But  the  better  sort  of  women  run  the  greatest  hazard  from 
too  much  heat.  They  are  generally  kept  in  a sort  of  bagnio 
for  the  first  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  diessed  out  to  see  com- 
pany. The  danger  of  this  conduct  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one. 

'The  superstitious  custom  of  obliging  women  to  keep  the  house 
till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewise  a very  common  cause  of 
catching  cold.  All  churches  are  damp,  and  most  of  them  cold; 
consequently  they  are  the  very  worst  places  to  which  a woman 
can  go  to  make  her  first  visit,  after  having  been  confined  in  a 
warm  room  for  a month. 


OF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned  among  the  dis- 
eases of  females,  as  few  married  women  who  have  not  chil- 
dren enjoy  a good  state  of  health.  It  may  proceed  from  vari- 
ous causes,  as  high  living,  grief,  relaxation,  &c.  but  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  an  obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  menstrual 
flux. 

It  is  Very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  humours,  and 
prevents  fecundity.  We  seldom  find  a barren  woman  among 
the  labouring  poor,  while  nothing  is  more  common  amongst 
the  rich  and  affluent.  The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are 
prolific  in  proportion  to  their  poverty,  and  it  would  he  an  easy 
matter  to  adduce  many  instances  of  women  who  by  being 
reduced  to  live  entirely  upon  a milk  anti  vegetable  diet,  have 
conceived  and  brought  forth  children,  though  they  never  had 
any  before.  Would  the  rich  use  the  same  sort  of  food  and 
exercise  as  the  better  sort  of  peasants,  they  would  seldom  have 
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cause  to  envy  their  poor  vassals  and  dependants  the  blessing  of  a 
numerous  and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine  in  sorrow  for 
the  want  of  even  a single  heir  to  their  extensive  dominions. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vitiates  the  hu* 
mours,  but  induces  a general  relaxation  of  the  solids ; a state 
highly  unfavourable  to  procreation.  To  remove  this,  we  would 
recommend  the  following  course.  First  sufficient  exercise  in 
the  open  air  ; secondly,  a diet  consisting  chiefly  of  milk  and 
vegetables  ;*  thirdly,  the  use  of  astringent  medicines,  as  steel, 
allum,  dragon’s  blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spavv  or  Tun- 
bridge waters,  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  and  lastly  above  all,  the 
cold  bath. 

Barrenness  is  often  the  consequence  of  grief,  sudden  fear, 
anxiety,  or  any  of  the  passions  which  tend  to  obstruct  the  men- 
strual flux.  When  barrenness  is  suspected  to  proceed  from 
affections  of  the  mind,  the  person  ought  to  be  kept  as  easy 
and  cheerful  as  possible  ; all  disagreeable  objects  are  to  he 
avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amuse  and  entertain  the 
fancy. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 


DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

MISERABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the  state  of  in- 
fancy. He  comes  into  the  world  more  helpless  than 
any  other  animal,  and  stands  much  longer  in  need  of  the  pro- 
tection and  care  of  his  parents  ; but,  alas  ! this  care  is  not 
always  bestowed  upon  him  ; and  when  it  is,  he  often  suffers  as 
much  from  improper  management  as  he  would  have  done  from 
negiect.  Hence  the  officious  care  of  parents,  nurses,  and  mid- 
wives, becomes  one  of  the  most  fruitfnl  sources  of  the  disorders 
of  iufants.f 

* Dr  Chcyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault  of  the  male  than 
of  the  female,  and  ftro  gly  recomm'-nds  a milk  and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former 
as  well  as  the  latter;  adding,  that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  Calls  the  Milk 
do&orof  Croy  on,  had  brought  fundry  opulent  families  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  had  continued  fome  years  after  marriage  without  progeny,  to  h tve  feveraf 
fine  children  by  keeping  both  parents,  for  a donfiderable  time  to  milk  and  vege- 
table diet. 

+ Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwives  we  ffiall  adduce  only  one 
jndance,  viz.  the  common  pi  a&ice  of  tortur.ng  inlants  by  fqueezing  their  breads, 
to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they  call  it.  Though  a fmall  quantity  of  moifture'is 
generally  found  in  the  breads  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended, 
to  give  fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be  rawn  off.  I have  feen  this  cruel  operatic? 
bring  on  hardnefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppuration  of  the  breads : but  never  knew 
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It  must  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  person,  that  the  first  dis- 
eases of  infants  arise  chiefly  from  their  bowels.  Nor  is  this  in 
the  least  to  be  wondered  ar,  as  they  are  in  a manner  poisoned 
with  indigestible  drugs  and  improper  diet  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  the  world.  Every  thing  that  the  stomach  cannot  digest 
may  be  considered  as  a poison  ; and  unless  it  can  be  thrown  up, 
or  voided  by  stool,  it  must  occasion  sickness,  gripes,  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good  women  call  inward 
fits,  and  at  last  convulsions  and  death. 

As  these  symptoms  evidently  arise  from  somewhat  that  irri- 
tates the  intestines,  doubtless  the  proper  method  of  cure  must 
be  to  expel  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  most  safe  and  effectual 
method  of  doing  this  is  by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  six  grains 
of  tire  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  mixed  in  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  water,  and  sweetened  with  a little  sugar.  A tea-spoon- 
ful of  this  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
till  it  operates;  or,  what  will  more  certainly  answer  the  pur- 
pose, a grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  dissolved  in  three  ounces 
of  water  sweetened  with  a little  syrup,  and  given  as  above. 
Those  who  are  not  fond  of  using  the  emetic  tartar,  may  give  six 
or  seven  drops  of  antimonial  wine,  in  a tea-spoonful  of  water 
or  thin  gruel. 

These  medicines  will  not  only  cleanse  the  stomach,  but 
will  generally  likewise  open  the  belly  ; should  this,  however, 
not  happen,  and  if  the  child  be  costive,  some  gentle  purge 
will  be  necessary ; for  this  purpose  some  manna  and  pulp 
of  cassia  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  given  m 
small  quantities  till  it  operates ; or  what  will  answer  rather 
better,  a few  grains  of  magnesia  alba  may  be  mixed  in  any  kind 
of  food  that  is  given  to  the  child,  ahd  continued  till  it  has  the 
desired  effect.  If  these  medicines  be  properlv  administered, 
and  the  child’s  belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm 
hand  before  the  fire,  they  will  seldom  fail  to  relieve  those 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  from  which  infants  suffer 
so  much. 

These  general  directions  include  most  cf  what  can  be  done 
for  relieving  the  internal  disorders  of  Infants.  They  will  like- 
wise go  a considerable  way  in  alleviating  those  which  appear 
externally,  as  the.rasA,  gam,  or  felion,  &c.  These,  as  was 
formerly  observed,  ate  principally  owing  to  too  hot  a regimen, 

may  ill  confcquencc  from  its  being  omitted.  When  the  breafts  are  herd,  the  only 
duplication  ill  it  we  would  recommend  is  a foft  poultice,  of  :i  little  of  the  dia- 
>fcyt«n  plaftcr,  fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  foft  leather,  about  the  fize  of  half  a 
/crown,  and  epplicd  over  each  nipple.  Thcfetnay  be  (offered  to  continue  till  the 
l irdnei  ii  gone  off 
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and  consequently  will  be  most  commonly  relieved  by  gentle 
evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations  of  one  kind  or  other,  consti- 
tute a principal  part  of  the  medicine  of  infants,  and  will  seldom 
if  administered  with  prudence,  in  any  of  their  diseases,  fail  to 
give  relief. 


OF  THE  MECONIUM. 


The  stomach  and  bowels  of  a new  born  infant  are  filled  with 
a blackish-coloured  matter  of  the  consistence  of  syrup,  com- 
monly called  the  meconium.  This  is  generally  passed  soon  attei 
the  birth,  by  the  mere  effort  of  Nature;  in  which  case  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if  it 
should  be  retained  or  not  sufficiently  carried  off,  a little  manna 
or  magnesia  alba  may  be  given,  as  mentioned  above  ; 01  it 
these  should  not  be  at  hand,  a common  spoonful  of  whey, 
sweetened  with  a little  honey,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  most  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meconium  is  the 
mother’s  milk,  which,  is  always  at  first,  of  a purgative  qua- 
lity Were  children  allowed  to  suck  as  soon  as  they  shew  an 
inclination  for  the  breast,  they  would  seldom  have  occasion  for 
medicines  to  discharge  the  meconium ; but  even  where  this  is 
not  allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of  syrup,  oils,  and 
other  indigestible  stuff,  crammed  down  their  throats. 


THE  APHTHA  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whitish  ulcers  affecting  the  whole  m- 
de  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and  stomach  of  infants.— 
Sometimes  they  ieach  through  the  whole  intestinal  canal ; in 
which  case  they  are  very  dangerous,  and  ofceo  put  an  end  to  the 

infant’s  life.  ......  , 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a pale  colour,  pelucid,  few  in  number, 

soft,  superficial,  and  fall  easily  off,  they  are  not  dangerous ; but 
if  opake,  yellow,  brown,  black,  thick,  or  running  togct  c , 

they  are  bad.  ... 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their  origin  to 
acid  humours  ; we  have^eason  however  to  believe  they  are 
more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot  a regimen  both  oi  the  mo- 
ther and  child.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  find  a child  who  is  not 
dosed  with  wine,  punch,  cinnamon  water,  qr  some  other  hot 
and  inflaming  liquors,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  will  occasion  inflammatory  disorders  even  m 
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adults:  is  it  any  wonder  then  that  they  should  heat  and  inflame 
the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  and  set  as  it  were,  the  wl>ole  con- 
stitution on  a blaze  ? 

The  most  proper  medicine  for  the  aphthae  are  vomits,  such  as 
have  been  already  recommended,  and  gentle  laxatives.  Five 
grains  of  rhubarb  and  half  a dram  of  magnesia  alba  may  be 
rubbed  together,  and  divided  into  six  doses,  one  of  which  mav 
be  given  to  the  child  every  four  or  five  hours  till  they  operate. 
These  powders  may  either  be  given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a 
little  of  the  syrup  of  pale  roses,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  is  found  necessary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  common  in 
this  case  to  administer  calomel ; but  as  that  medicine  often  occa- 
sions gripes,  and  sometimes  convulsions,  it  ought  always  to  be 
given  to  infants  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gargling  the 
mouth  and  throat  in  this  disease;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  apply 
these  in  very  young  infants  ; we  would  therefore  recommend  it 
to  the  nurse  to  rub  the  child’s  mouth  frequently  with  a little 
borax  and  honey;  or  with  the  following  mixture : Take  fine 
honey  an  ounce,  borax  a dram,  burnt  allum  half  a dram,  rose- 
water two  drams  ; mix  them  together.  A very  proper  appli- 
cation in  this  case,  is  a solution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
white  vitriol  in  eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  These  may  be 
applied  with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of  soft  rag  tied  to 
the  end  of  a probe. 


OF  ACIDITIES. 


The  food  of  children  being,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  acescent 
nature,  it  readily  turns  sour  upon  the  stomach,  especially  if  the 
body  be  any  way  disordered.  Hence  most  diseases  of  children 
are  accompanied  with  evident  signs  of  acidity,  as  green  stools, 
gripes,  &c.  These  appearances  have  induced  many  to  believe, 
that  all  the  diseases  of  children  were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding 
m the  stomach  and  bowels  ; but  whoever  considers  the  matter 
attentively,  will  find  that  these  symptoms  of  acidity  are  oftener 
the  effect  than  the  cause  of  their  diseases. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  children  should 
be  acescent  ; and  until  the  body  be  disordered,  or  the  digestion 
hurt,  from  some  other  cause,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  the 
acescent  qua  ity  of  their  food  is  seldom  injurious  to  them. 
Acidity,  however,  is  often  a symptom  of  disorders  in  children, 
and,  as  it  is  sometimes  a troublesome  one,  wc  shall  point  out  the 
method  of  lclicving  it. 
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When  green  stools,  giipes,  purgings,  sour  smells,  &c.  shew 
that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the  child  should  have 
a little  small  broth,  with  light  white  bread  in  it;  and  should 
have  sufficient  exercise  in  order  to  promote  the  digestion  It 
lias  been  customary  in  this  case  to  give  the  pead-julep,  chalk, 
crabs-eyes,  and  other  testaceous  powders.  These  indeed,  by 
their  absorbent  quality,  may  correct  the  acidity  ; but  they  are 
attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in 
the  bowels,  and  occasion  costiveness,  which  may  prove  very 
hurtful  to  the  infant.  For  this  reason  they  should  never  be  given 
anless  mixed  mith  purgative  medicines ; as  rhubarb,  manna,  or 
such  like. 

The  best  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cases  of  acidity,  is 
that  fine  insipid  powder  called  magnesia  alba.  It  purges,  and, 
at  the  same  time  corrects  the  acidity  ; by  which  means  it  not 
only  removes  the  disease,  but  carries  off  its  cause.  It  may  be 
given  in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a mixture  as  recommended  in 
the  Appendix.* 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought  not  at  first 
to  be  dosed  with  brandy,  spiceries,  and  other  hot  things,  but 
should  have  its  body  opened  with  an  emollient  clyster,  or  the 
medicine  mentioned  above  ; and  at  the  same  time  a little  brandy 
may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire. 
I have  seldom  seen  this  fail  to  ease  the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it 
should  happen,  however  ,not  to  succeed,  a little  brandy  or 
other  spirits  may  be  mixed  with  twice  the  quantity  of  warm 
water,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  it  given  frequently  till  the  infant  be 
easier.  Sometimes  a little  peppermint-water,  will  answer  this 
purpose  vary  well. 


GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  troublesome  to  children.  They  happen  chiefljr 
about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the  neck,  under  the  arms,  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  in  other  parts  that  are  moistened  by  the  sweat 
er  urine. 

As  these  complaints  are  in  a great  measure,  owing  to  want 
of  cleanliness,  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  them 
are,  to  wash  the  parts  frequently  with  cold  water,  to  change 
the  linen  often,  and  in  a word,  to  keep  the  child,  in  all  res- 
pects, thoroughly  clean.  When  this  is  not  sufficient,  the 
excoriated  parts  may  be  sprinkled  with  absorbent  or  drying 
powders;  as  burnt  hartshorn,  tutty , chalk,  crabs  claws  pre- 


* S«e  Appendix,  Laxative  absorbent  mixture. 
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pared,  and  the  like.  When  the  parts  affected  are  very  sore  and 
tend  to  a real  ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  sugar 
of  lead  to  the  powders  ; or  to  anoint  the  place  with  the  cam- 
phorated ointment.  If  the  parts  be  washed  with  spring-water 
m which  a little  white  vitriol  has  been  dissolved,  it  will  dry  and 
heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the  best  applications  for 
this  purpose,  is  to  dissolve  some  fuller’s  earth  in  a sufficient 
quantity  of  hot  water ; and  after  it  has  stood  till  it  is  cold,  to 
rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled  parts  once  or  twice  a-day. 


STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  nostrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with  a gros* 
vivciis,  which  prevents  their  breathing  freely,  and  likewise  ren- 
ders it  difficult  for  them  to  suck  or  swallow. 

Some,  in  this  case,  order,  after  a suitable  purge,  two  or 
three  grains  of  white  vitriol  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  mar- 
joram-water, and  filtered,  to  be  applied  now  and  then  to  the 
nostrils  with  a linen  rag.  Wedelius  says,  if  two  grains  .of 
white  vitriol  and  the  same  quantity  of  elaterium , be  dissolved 
in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  applied  to  the 
nose,  as  above  directed,  that  it  brings  away  the  mucus  without 
sneezing. 

In  obstinate  cases  these  things  may  be  tried  ; but  I have  never 
found  any  thing  necessary,  besides  rubbing  the  nose  at  bed-time 
with  a little  sweet  oil,  or  fresh  butter.  This  resolves  the  filth 
and  renders  the  breathing  more  free. 


OF  VOMITING. 

f rom  the  delicate  state  of  children,  and  the  great  sensibility 
of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  looseness  may  be  induced  by  any 
thing  that  irritates  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  Hence 
these  disorders  are  more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  life.  They  aie  seldom  however  dan- 
gcious,  and  ought  never  to  be  considered  as  diseases,  unless 
when  they  are  violent,  or  continue  so  long  as  to  exhaust  the 
strength  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  may  he  excited  by  an  over  quantity  of  food  ; by 
iood  that  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  irritate  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  too  much  : or  by  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  being  so 
much  increased  as  to  render  them  unable  to  bear  the  stimulus  of 
even  the  mildest  aliment, 
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When  vomiting  is  occasioned  by  too  much  food,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend  upon  cleansing  the 
stomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by  a few  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, or  by  making  the  child  drink  freely  of  lukewarm  water, 
or  of  a weak  infusion  of  camomile  flowers.  When  it  is  owing 
to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
changed,  and  alimenr  of  a milder  nature  substituted  in  its 
stead. 

When  vomiting  proceds  from  an  increased  degree  of  sensibi- 
lity, or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach, 
such  medicines  as  have  a tendency  to  brace  and  strengthen  that 
organ,  and  to  abate  its  sensibility,  must  be  used.  The  first  of 
these  intentions  may  be  answered  by  a slight  infusion  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a little  rhubarb  and  orange- 
peel  ; and  the  second  by  the  saline  draughts,  to  which  a few 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  occasionally  added 

In  obstinate  vomiting  the  operation  of  internal  medicines  may 
be  assisted  by  aromatic  fomentations  made  with  wine,  applied 
warm  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ; or  the  use-of  the  stomach- 
plaster,  with  the  addition  of  a little  Theriaca. 


OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A looseness  may  generally  be  reckoned  salutary  when  the 
stools  are  sour,  slimy,  green,  or  curdled.  It  is  not  the  dis- 
charge, but  the  production  of  such  stools  which  ought  to  be 
remedied.  Even  where  the  purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it 
ought  not  to  be  checked  too  suddenly,  as  it  often  proves  criti- 
cal, especially  when  the  child  has  caught  cold  or  an  erup- 
tion on  the  skin  has  disappeared.  Sometimes  an  evacuation 
of  this  kind  succeeds  a humid  state  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
which  case  it  may  also  prove  of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a 
quantity  of  watery  humours,  which  would  otherwise  tend  to 
relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  in  the  cure  of  a looseness  is  to 
evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  customary  to  give  the  pa- 
tient a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanh  , and  afterwards  to  exhibit 
small  and  frequent  doses  of  rhubarb ; interposing  absorbent 
medicines,  to  mitigate  the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The 
best  purge  however  in  this  case  is  magnesia  alba.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  absorbent  and  laxative,  and  operates  without  exciting 
gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  acts  both  as  an  emetic  and 
purge,  is  also  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  case.  By  being 
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diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  proportioned  to  the  weakest  con- 
stitution ; and,  not  being  disagreeable  to  the  palate,  it  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  occasion  requires.  Even  one  dose  will  fre- 
quently mitigate  the  disease,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  use  of  ab- 
sorbents. If,  however,  the  patient’s  strength  will  permit,  the 
medicine  ought  to  be  repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours,  till  /be 
stools  begin  to  assume  a more  natural  appearance  ; afterwards  a 
longer  space  may  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  doses.— 
When  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dose 
oughfalways  to  be  a little  increased,  as  its  efficacy  is  generally 
diminished  by  use. 

Some,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  a looseness,  fly  immedi- 
ately to  the  use  of  absorbent  medicines  and  astringents.  If  these 
be  administered  before  the  acrid  humours  are  discharged, 
though  the  disease  may  appear  to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time, 
it  soon  afterwards  breaks  forth  with  greater  violence,  and  often- 
proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations,  however,  these  medi- 
cines may  be  administered  with  considerable  advantage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  restlessness  remain  after  the  stomach 
and  bowels  have  been  cleansed,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  syrup  of 
poppies  may  be  given  in  a little  simple  cinnamon-water  three  or 
four  times  a-day  till  these  symptoms  have  ceased. 


OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  breast,  are  seldom  free  from  eruptions 
of  one  kind  or  other.  These,  however,  are  not  often  dange- 
rous, and  ought  never  to  be  dried  up  but  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. They  tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hot  and 
acrid  humours,  which  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal  disorders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to  improper 
food,  and  neglect  of  cleanliness.  If  a child  be  stuffed  at  all 
hours  with  food  that  its  stomach  is  not  able  to  digest,  such  food, 
not  being  properly  assimilated,  instead  of  nourishing  the  body, 
fills  it  with  gross  humours.  These  must  either  break  out  in  form 
of  eruptions  upon  the  skin,  or  remain  in  the  body,  and  occa- 
sion fevers  and  other  internal  disorders.  That  neglect  of  clean- 
liness is  a very  general  cause  of  eruptive  disorders  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  every  one.  The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  who 
despise  cleanliness,  are  almost  constantly  found  to  swarm  with 
vermin,  and  arc  generally  covered  with  the  scab,  itch,  and  other 
eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effect  of  improper  food,  or  want 
of  cleanliness,  a proper  attention  to  these  alone  will  generally 
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be  sufficient  to  remove  them.  If  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
some  drying  medicines  will  be  necessary.  When  they  are  ap- 
plied, the  body  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  kept  open,  and 
cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  We  know  no  medicine  that  is 
more  safe  for  drying  up  cutaneous  eruptions  than  sulphur,  pro- 
vided it  be  prudently  used.  A little  of  the  flower  of  sulphur  may 
be  mixed  with  fresh  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts 
affected  frequently  touched  with  it. 

The  most  obstinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to  children 
are  the  tinea  capitis,  or  scabbed  head,  and  chilblains.  The 
scabbed  head  is  often  exceeding  difficult  to  cure,  and  sometimes 
indeed  the  cure  proves  worse  than  the  disease.  I have  fre- 
quently known  children  seized  with  internal  disorders,  of 
which  they  died  soon  after  their  scabbed  heads  had  been  healed 
by  the  application  of  drying  medicines.*  The  cure  ought 
always  first  to  be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head  very  clean, 
cutting  off  the  hair,  combing  and  brushing  away  the  scabs, 
&c.  If  this  be  not  sufficient,  let  the  head  be  shaved  once 
a-week,  or  oftener,  and  washed  daily  with  soap  suds,  or  lime- 
water.  Should  these  fail,  a plaster  of  Mack  pitch  may  be  ap- 
plied, in  order  to  pull  out  the  hair  by  the  roots.  And  if  there 
be  proud  flesh,  it  should  be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol, 
or  sprinkled  with  a little  burnt  allum.  While  these  things  aie 
doing,  the  patient  must  be  confined  to  a regular  light  diet;  the 
body  should  be  kept  gently  open;  and  cold,  as  far  as  possible, 
ought  to  be  avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  consequences  from 
stopping  this  discharge,  it  will  be  proper,  especially  in  children 
of  a gross  habit,  to  make  an  issue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  which 
may  be  kept  open  until  the  patient  becomes  more  strong  and  the 
constitution  be  somewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold  weather. — 
They  are  generally  occasioned  by  the  feet  or  hands  being  kept 
long  wet  or  cold,  and  afterwards  suddenly  heated.  When 
children  are  cold,  instead  of  taking  exercise  to  warm  them- 


* I fome  time  ago  faw  a very  ftriking  inRance  of  the  danger  of  fubflituting 
drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and  wholefome  food,  in  the  Found- 
ling Hofpital  at  Ackworth,- where  the  chddrcn  were  grievoufly  affli&cd  with  fcab- 
bed  heads, *and  other  cutaneous  diforders.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that  very 
little  attention  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundnefs  of  their  provifions, 
and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  neglefted  ; accordingly  it  was  advifed  that  they 
fhould  have  more  wholefome  food,  and  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice, 
however,  was  not  followed.  It  was  too  troublciome  to  the  fervarits,  fuperintend- 
ents,  &c.  The  bufmefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine;  which  was  accordingly 
attempted,  but  had  near  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  haufe.  Fevers  and  other  inter- 
nal diforders  immediately  appeared,  and  at  length,  a putrid  dyfentery,  which 
proved  fo  infectiout  that  it  carried  off  a great  many  of  the  children,  and  fprsad 
over  a conliderable  part  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
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selves  gradually,  they  run  to  the  fire.  This  occasions  a sudden 
rarefaction  of  the  humours,  and  an  infarction  of  the  vessels  ; 
which  being  often  repeated,  the  vessels  arc,  at  last,  orer-dis- 
tended  and  forced  to  give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  sudden  heat  must  be  equally 
avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look  red  and  swell,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and  to  have  the  affected  parts  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  mustard  ,and  brandy,  or  something  of  a 
warming  nature.  They  ought  likewise  to  be  covered  with 
flannel,  and  kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm  ashes  be- 
twixt cloths  to  the  swelled  parts,  which  fiequcntly  help  to  re- 
duce them.  When  there  is  a sore,  it  must  be  dressed  with 
Turner’s  cerate,  the  ointment  of  tutty,  the  plaster  of  cerus, 
or  some  other  drying  ointment.  These  sores  are  indeed  trou- 
blesome, but  seldom  dangerous.  They  generally  heal  as  soon 
as  the  warm  weather  sets  in. 


OF  THE  CROUP. 

Children  are  often  seized  very  suddenly  with  this  disease, 
which  if  not  quickly  relieved  proves  mortal.  It  is  known  by- 
various  names  in  different  parts  of  Britain.  On  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland  it  is  called  the  croup.  On  the  west  they  call  it  the 
chock  or  stuffing.  In  some  parts  of  England,  where  I have 
Observed  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the  rising  of  the  lights.  It 
seems  to  be  a species  of  asthma , attended  with  very  acute  and 
violent  symptoms. 

This  disease  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  seasons.  It  is 
most  common  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  in  low  marshy  countries. 
Children  of  a gross  and  lax  habit  are  most  liable  to  it.  I have 
sometimes  known  it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks  children  in 
the  night  after  having  been  mueh  exposed  to  damp  cold  easterly 
winds  through  the  day.  Damp  houses,  wet  feet,  thin  shoes. 
Wet  clothes,  or  any  thing  that  obstructs  the  perspiration,  may 
occasion  the  Croup. 

It  is  attended  with  frequent  pulse,  quick  and  laborious  breath- 
ing, which  is  performed  with  a peculiar  kind  of  croaking  noise, 
that  it  may  be  heard  at  a considerable  distance.  The  voice  is 
sharp  and  shrill,  and  the  face  is  generally  much  flushed,  though 
sometimes  it  is  of  a livid  colour. 

When  a child  is  seized  with  the  above  symptoms,  his  feel 
should  immediately  be  put  into  warm  water.  He  ought  like- 
wise to  be  bled,  and  to  have  a laxative  clyster  administered 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  should  be  made  to  breathe  over  the 
steams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar  ; or  an  emollient  decoction 
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and  emollient  cataplasms  or  fomentations  may  be  applied  round 
his  neck.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  abate,  a blistering  plaster 
must  be  applied  round  the  neck,  or  betwixt  the  shoulders,  and 
the  child  may  take  frequently  a table-spoonful  of  the  follow- 
ing julep ; Take  penny-royal  water  three  ounces,  syrup  of 
althea  and  balsamic  syrup,  each  one  ounce,  mix  them  together. 

Asafoetida  is  found  to  have  a good  effect  in  this  case.  It  may 
both  be  given  in  form  of  clyster,  and  taken  by  the  mouth. — 
Two  drams  of  asafoetida  may  be  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 
Mindererus’s  spirits,  and  three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water. — 
A table-spoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every  hour, 
or  oftener  if  the  patient’s  stomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  If  the 
child  cannot  be  brought  to  take  this  medicine,  two  drams  of  the 
asafoetida  may  be  dissolved  in  a common  clyster,  and  adminis- 
tered every  six  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of  the  disease 
abates. 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  disorder,  all  those  things  which 
occasion  it  must  be  carefully  avoided  ; as  wet  feet,  cold  damp 
easterly  winds,  &c.  Children  who  have  had  frequent  returns 
of  this  disease,  or  whose  constitution  seems  to  dispose  them 
to  it,  ought  to  have  their  diet  properly  regulated  ; all  food 
that  is  viscid  or  hard  of  digestion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  trashy 
fruits  are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought  likewise  to  have  a drain 
constantly  kept  open  in  some  part  of  their  body,  by  means  of 
a seton  or  issue.  I have  sometimes  known  a Burgundy-pitch 
plaster,  worn  continually  betwixt  the  shoulders  for  several  years, 
have  a very  happy  effect  in  preventing  the  return  of  this  dread- 
ful disorder. 


OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  observes,  that  above  a tenth  part  of  infants 
die  in  teething,  by  symptoms  proceeding  from  the  irritation  of 
the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the  jaw,  occasioning  inflamma- 
tions, fevers,  convulsions,  gangrenes,  &c.  These  symptoms 
are,  in  a great  measure,  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and  ex- 
quisite sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  at  this  time  of  life, 
which  is  too  often  increased  by  an  effeminate  education.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  children  who  are  delicately  brought 
up,  always  suffer  most  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  convulsive 
disorders. 

About  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  the  teeth  generally  begin 
to  make  their  appearance:  first  the  inci-sores,  or  fore-teeth  ; 
next  the  ccniini,  or  dog-teeth ; and  lastly  the  molar  cs,  01 
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grinders,  About  the  seventh  year  there  comes  a new  set ; and 
about  the  twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called  dents  sapi - 
ent<c,  or  the  teeth  of  wisdom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth,  slaver  much, 
and  have  generally  a looseness.  When  the  teething  is  difficult, 
especially  when  the  dog-teeth  begin  to  make  their  wav  through 
the  gums,  the  child  has  startings  in  his  sleep,  tumors  of  the  gums, 
watchings,  gripes,  green  stools,  the  thrush,  fever,  difficult 
breathing,  and  convulsions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  an 
inflammatory  disease.  If  the  belly  be  bound,  it  must  be 
opened  either  by  emollient  clysters  or  gentle  purgatives;  as 
manna,  magnesia  alba,  rhubarb,  senna,  or  the  like.  The  food 
should  be  light  and  in  small  quantity  ; the  drink  plentiful,  but 
weak  and  diluting,  as  an  infusion  of  balm,  or  the  lime-tree 
flowers;  to  which  about  a third  or  fourth  part  of  milk  may  be 
added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  necessary : but  this,  in 
very  young  children,  ought  always  to  be  sparingly  performed. 
It  is  an  evacuation  which  they  bear  the  worst  of  any.  Purging, 
vomiting,  or  sweating,  agree  much  better  with  them,  and 
are  generally  more  beneficial.  Harris,  however,  observes 
that  when  an  inflammation  appears,  the  physician  will  labour 
iri  vain  if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  applying  a leech  under 
each  ear.  If  the  child  b<?  seized  with  convulsion  fits,  a blister- 
ing plaster  may  be  applied  betwixt  the  shoulders,  or  one  behind 
each  ear. 

Sydenham  says,  that  in  fevers  occasioned  by  teething,  he 
never  found  any  remedy  so  effectual  as  two,  three,  or  four 
drops  of  spirits  of  hartshorn  in  a spoonful  of  simple  water,  or 
other  convenient  vehicle,  given  every  four  hours.  The  num- 
ber of  doses  may  be  four,  five,  or  six.  I have  often  prescribed 
this  medicine  with  success,  but  always  found  a larger  dose  ne- 
cessary. It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and,  when  costiveness  does 
not  forbid  it,  three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to 
each  dose. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are  cutting 
their  teeth,  to  put  a small  Burgundy  pitch-plaster  berween 
their  shoulders.  This  generally  eases  the  tickling  cough  which 
attends  teething,  and  is  by  no  means  a useless  application. — 
When  the  teeth  are  bred  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
on  during  the  whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  he  enlarged  atx 
occasion  tequiies,  and  ought  to  be  renewed,  at  least,  once  a 
fortnight. 
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Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing  the  gums, 
as  oils,  mucilages,  &c.  but  from  these  much  is  not  to  be 
expected.  If  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  used,  we 
would  recommend  a little  fine  honey,  which  may  be  rubbed 
on  with  the  finger  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Children  are 
generally  at  this  time  disposed  to  chew  whatever  they  get  into 
their  hands.  For  which  reason  they  ought  never  to  be  without 
somewhat  that  will  yield  a little  to  the  pressure  of  their  gums, 
as  a crust  of  bread,  a wax-candle,  a bit  of  liquorice-root,  or 
such  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  seldom  known  it 
of  any  great  benefit.  In  obstinate  cases,  however,  it  ought  to 
be  tried.  It  may  be  performed  by  the  finger  nail,  the  edge  of  a 
six-penny  piece  that  is  worn  thin,  or  any  sharp  body  which  can 
be  with  safety  introduced  into  the  mouth. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  less  difficult,  parents  ought  to 
take  care  that  their  children’s  food  be  light  and  wholesome,  and 
that  their  nerves  be  braced  by  sufficient  exercise  without  doors, 
the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  Sec.  Were  these  things  duly  regarded 
they  would  have  a much  better  effect  than  teething  necklaces,  or 
other  nonsensical  amulets  worn  for  that  purpose. 


OF  THE  RICKETS. 

This  disease  generally  attacks  children  betwixt  the  age  of  nine 
months  and  two  years.  It  appeared  first  in  England  about  the 
time  when  manufactures  began  to  flourish,  and  still  prevails 
mo6t  in  towns  where  the  inhabitants  follow  sedentary  employ- 
ments, by  which  means  they  neglect  either  to  take  proper  exer- 
cise themselves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES. One  cause  of  the  rickets  is  diseased  parents. 

Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  neglect  exercise,  and 
live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can  neither  be  expected  to  bring 
forth  strong  and  healthy  children,  or  be  able  to  nurse  them,  after 
they  are  brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  children 
of  such  women  generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the  scrophula, 
consumptions,  or  such  like  diseases.  Children  begotten  by  men 
in  the  decline  of  life,  who  are  subject  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or 
other  chronic  diseases,  or  who  have  been  often  affected  with  the 
venereal  disease  in  then  youth,  are  likewire  very  liable  to  the 
rickets. 

Any  disorder  that  weakens  the  constitution,  or  relaxes  the 
habit  of  children,  as  the  small-pox,  measles,  teething,  the 
hooping  cough,  See.  disposes  them  to  this  disease.  It  may 
likewise  be  occasioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food  that  is  cither 
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too  weak  and  watery,  or  so  viscid  that  the  stomach  cannot  di- 
gest it. 

Bad  nursing  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  disense.  When  the 
nurse  is  either  diseased,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk  to  nourish  the 
child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But  children  suffer  oftener  by  want  of 
care  in  nurses  than  want  of  food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie 
or  sit  too  much,  or  not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes, 
has  the  most  pernicious  effects. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewise  very  hurtful  to  children  in 
this  respect.  When  a nurse  lives  in  a close,  small  house,  where 
the  air  is  damp  and  confined,  and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her 
child  abroad  into  the  air,  it  will  hardly  escape  this  disease.  A 
healthy  child  should  always  be  in  motion,  unless  when  asleep  ; 
if  it  be  suffered  to  lie,  or  sit,  instead  of  being  tossed  and  dandled 
about,  it  will  not  thrive. 

>S\  JYIPTOMS. At  the  beginning  of  this  disease  the  child’s 

flesh  grows  soft  and  flabby  ; its  strength  is  diminished  ; it  loses 
Jts  wonted  chearfulness,  looks  more  grave  and  composed  than  is 
natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not  choose  to  be  moved.  The 
head  and  belly  become  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts, 
the  face  appears  full,  and  the  complexion  florid.  Afterwards 
the  bones  begin  to  be  affected,  especially  in  the  more  soft  and 
spungy  parts.  Hence  the  wrists  and  ancles  become  thicker 
than  usual;  the  spine  or  back  bone  puts  on  an  unnatural  shape; 
the  breast  is  likewise  often  deformed  ; and  the  bones  of  the 
arms  and  legs  grow  crooked.  All  those  symptoms  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  violence  of  rhe  disease.  The  pulse  is  generally  quick, 
but  feeble  ; the  appetite  and  digestion  for  the  most  part,  bad  ; 
the  teeth  come  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  they  often  rot  and 
fall  out  afterwards.  Ilicketty  children  generally  have  greac 
acuteness  of  mind,  and  understanding  above  their  years.  Whether 
this  is  owing  to  their  being  more  in  the  company  of  adults  than 
other  children,  or  to  the  preternatural  enlargement  of  the  brain, 
is  not  material. 

REGIMEN. As  this  disease  is  always  attended  with 

evident  signs  of  weakness,  and  relaxation,  our  chief  aim  in 
the  cure  must  he  to  brace  and  strengthen  the  solids,  and  to 
promote  the  digestion  and  the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids. 
These  important  ends  will  he  best  answered  by  wholesome 
nourishing  diet,  suited  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient, 
open  dry  air,  and  sufficient  exercise.  If  the  child  has  a bad 
nurse,  who  either  neglects  her  duty,  or  does  not  understand 
!t>  she  should  he  changed.  If  the  season  he  cold,  the  child 
ought  to  he  kept  warm ; and  when  the  weather  is  hot,  it 
ought  to  he  kept  cool  ; as  sweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it  ; and 
too  great  a degree  of  cold  has  the  same  effect.  'The  limbs 
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should  he  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand,  and  the  child 
kept  as  cheertul  as  possible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourishing,  as  good  bread, 
roasted  flesh,  &c.  Biscuit  is  generally  reckoned  the  best  bread  ; 
and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal,  rabbits,  or  mutton  roasted  or  minced, 
are  the  most  proper  flesh.  If  the  child  be  too  young  for  flesh- 
meats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet,  or  pearl-barley,  boiled  with 
raisins,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  wine  and  spice.  His 
drink  may  be  good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equalquantity  of  water. 
Those  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the  child  now  and 
then  a wine  glass  of  mild  ale. 

MEDICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  little  avail.  The 

disease  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurse,  but  seldom  by  the  phy- 
sician. In  children  of  a gross  habit,  gentle  vomits,  and  repeated 
purges  of  rhubarb  may  sometimes  be  of  use,  but  they  will  sel- 
dom carry  off  the  disease ; that  must  depend  chiefly  upon  such 
things  as  brace  and  strengthen  the  system  ; for  which  purpose, 
besides  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  we  would  recommend  the 
cold  bath,  especially  in  the  warm  season.  It  must,  however,  be 
used  with  prudence,  as  some  ricketty  children  cannot  bear  it. 
The  best  time  for  using  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the 
child  should  be  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  immediately  after  he 
comes  out  of  it.  If  the  child  should  be  weakened  by  the  cold 
bath,  it  must  be  discontinued. 

Sometimes  issues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this  disease. 
They  are  peculiarly  necessary  for  children  who  abound  with 
gross  humours.  An  infusion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or 
ale,  is  likewise  of  use;  but  if  is  scarce  possible  to  bring 
children  to  take  ir.  We  might  here  mention  many  other  me- 
dicines which  have  been  recommended  for  the  rickets;  but  as 
there  is  far  more  danger  in  trusting  to  these  than  in  neglect- 
ing them  altogether,  we  choose  rather  to  pass  them  over,  and 
to  recommend  a proper  regimen  as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  said  to  die  of  convulsions  than  of 
anv  other  disease,  yet  they  are  for  the  most  part  only  a symp- 
tom of  some  other  malady.  Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  sti- 
mulates the  nerves,  may  occasion  convulsions.  Hence  infants 
whose  nerves  are  easily  affected,  are  often  thrown  into  convul- 
sions by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimentary  canal  ; by  teeth- 
ing; strait  cloches ; the  approach  of  the  small-pox,  measles,  or 
other  eruptive  diseases. 
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When  convulsions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of  the  sto- 
mach or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their  acrid  contents, 
or  renders  these  mild  and  inoffensive,  will  generally  perform 
a cure  ; wherefore,  if  the  child  be  custive,  tiie  best  way  will, 
be  to  begin  with  a clyster,  and  afterwards  to  give  a gentle 
▼omit,  which  may  be  repeated  occasionally,  and  the  body  in 
the  mean  time  kept  open  by  gentle  doses  of  magnesia  alba , or 
small  quantities  of  rhubarb  mixt  with  the  powder  of  crabs 
claws. 

Convulsions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the  small-pox  or 
measles,  generally  go  off  upon  these  making  their  appearance. 
The  principal  danger  in  this  case  arises  from  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Convul- 
sions are  very  alarming,  and  something  must  be  done  to  appease 
the  affrighted  parents,  nurses,  £ec.  Hence  the  unhappy  in- 
fant often  undergoes  bleeding,  blistering,  and  several  other 
opeiations,  to  the  great  danger  of  its  life,  when  a little  time, 
bathing  the  feet,  and  throwing  in  a mild  clyster,  would  have  set 
all  to  rights. 

When  convulsion  fits  arise  from  the  cutting  of  teeth,  besides 
gentle  evacuations  we  would  recommend  blistering  and  the  use 
of  antispasmodic  medicines,  as  the  tincture  of  soor,  asafeetida 
or  castor.  A few  drops  of  any  of  these  may  be  mixed  in  a cup 
of  white  wine-whey,  and  given  occasionally. 

When  convulsions  proceed  from  any  external  cause,  as  the 
pressure  occasioned  by  strait  clothes  or  bandages,  &c.  these 
ought  Immediately  to  be  removed  ; though  in  this  case  taking 
away  the  cause  will  not  always  remove  the  effect,  yet  it  ought 
to  be  done.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  patient  will  recover  as 
long  as  the  cause  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  disoider  continues 
to  act. 

When  a child  is  seized  with  convulsions  without  having  any 
complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  symptoms  of  teething  : or  any 
rash,  or  other  discharge  which  has  been  suddenly  dried  up, 
\»e  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  a primary  disease,  and 
proceeds  immediately  from  the  brain.  Cases  of  this  kind, 
however,  happen  hut  seldom,  which  is  very  fortunate,  as 
little  can  he  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy  patient.  When  a 
disease  proceeds  from  an  original  fault  in  the  formation  or 
structure  of  the  brain  itself,  we  cannot  expect  that  it  should 
yield  to  medicine.  But,  as  this  is  not  always  the  cause  even 
of  convulsions  which  proceed  immediately  from  the  brain, 
some  attempts  should  be  made  to  remove  them.  The  chief 
intention  to  be  pursued  for  this  purpose,  is  to  make  some  de- 
rivation fropi  the  head,  by  blistering,  purging,  and  the  like. 
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Should  these  fail,  issues,  or  setons  may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or 
between  the  shoulders. 


OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropsy  of  the  brain,  may 
affect  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as  the  latter  are  more  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  it,  we  thought  it  would  be  most  proper  to  place 
it  among  the  diseases  of  infants. 

CAUSES. A dropsy  of  the  brain  may  proceed  from  in- 

juries done  to  the  brain  itself  by  falls,  blows  or  the  like  : it  may 
likewise  proceed  from  an  original  laxity  or  weakness  of  the 
brain;  from  schirrous  tumours  or  excrescences  within  the  skull ; 
a thin  watery  state  of  the  blood  ; diminished  secretion  of  urine; 
and,  lastly,  from  tedious  and  lingering  diseases  which  waste  and 
consume  the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS. This  disease  has  at  first  the  appearance  of 

a slow  fever  : the  patient  complains  of  a pain  in  the  crown  of 
his  head,  or  over  his  eyes ; he  shuns  the  light  ; is  sick,  and 
sometimes  vomits  ; his  pulse  is  irregular,  and  generally  slow  : 
though  he  seems  heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  sleep ; he  is 
sometimes  delirious,  and  frequently  sees  objects  double;  towards 
the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal  disease,  the  pulse  becomes  more 
frequent,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  the  cheeks  flushed,  the  patient 
becomes  comatose,  and  convulsions  ensue. 

MEDICINE. No  medicine  has  hitherto  been  found 

sufficient  to  carry  off  a dropsy  of  the  brain.  It  is  laudable 
however  to  make  some  attempts,  as  time  or  chance  may 
bring  to  light  what  at  present  we  have  no  ideas  of.  The 
medicines  generally  used  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jallap  with 
calomel,  and  blistering  plasters  applied  to  the  neck  or  back 
part  of  the  head.  To  which  we  would  beg  leave  to  add 
diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine, 
such  as  are  recommended  in  the  common  dropsy.  A discharge 
from  the  nose  ought  likewise  to  be  promoted  by  causing  the 
patient  to  snuff  the  powder  of  asarum,  white  hellebore,  or 
the  like. 
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CHAP.  L. 

OF  SURGERY. 

TO  describe  all  the  operations  of  surgery,  and  to  point  oof 
the  different  diseases  in  which  these  operations  are  neces- 
sary, would  extend  this  article  far  beyond  the  limirs  set  to  it. — 
We  must  therefore  confine  our  observations  to  such  cases  as 
most  generally  occur,  and  in  which  proper  assistance  is  either 
not  asked,  or  not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  human  body 
is  indispensably  necessaiy  to  qualify  a man  for  being  an  expert 
surgeon  ; yet  many  things  may  be  done  to  save  fire  lives  of  their 
fellow-men  in  emergencies  by  those  who  are  not  adepts  in  ana- 
tomy. It  is  amazing  with  w’hat  facility  the  peasants  daily  per- 
form operations  upon  brute  animals,  which  are  not  of  a less 
difficult  nature  than  many  of  those  performed  on  the  human 
species } yet  they  seldom  fail  of  success. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  some  measure  a surgeon,  whether  he 
will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to  assist  his  fellow-men 
in  distress,  and  accidents  happen  every  hour  which  give  occasion 
to  exercise  this  feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however, 
when  not  directed  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  be  misled.  Thus 
one,  by  a rash  attempt  to  save  his  friend,  may  sometimes  destroy 
him  ; while  another,  for  fear  of  doing  amiss,  stands  still  and 
sees  his  bosom  friend  expire  w’ithotit  so  much  as  attempting  to 
relieve  him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power.  As  every 
good  man  would  wish  to  steer  a course  different  from  either  of 
these,  it  will  no  doubt  he  agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought 
to  be  done  upon  such  emergencies. 

OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  surgery  is  so  frequently  necessary  as  bleed- 
ing; it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally  understood.  But 
though  practised  by  Mid  wives,  Gardeners,  Blacksmiths,  &cc. 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper. 
Even  physicians  themselves  have  been  so  much  the  dupes  of 
fashion  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the  subject  of  ridicule.  It 
is  however  an  operation  of  great  importance,  and  must,  when 
seasonably  and  propel ly  performed,  be  of  singular  service  to 
tiiose  in  distress. 


OT  BLEEDING. 


O “T  O 

o (6 

Bleeding  is  pfoper  at  the  beginning  of  all  inflammatory  fevers, 
as  pleurisies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  It  is  likewise  proper  in  all 
topical  inflammations,  as  those  of  the  intestines,  womb,  blad- 
der, stomach,  kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  &c.  as  also  in  .the  asthma, 
sciatic  pains,  coughs,  head-aches,  rheumatism,  the  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  and  bloody  flux.  Alter  falls,  b.ows,  biuises,  or  any 

violent' hurt  received  either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 

necessary.  It  is  likewise  necessary  for  persons  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  strangled,  drowned,  suffocated  with  foul 
air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  tire  like.  In  a word,  whenever  the 
vital  motions  have  been  suddenly  stopt  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, except  in  swooniugs,  occasioned  by  mere  weakness  or 
hysteric  affections,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein.  Lut  in  all 
disorders  proceeding  from  a relaxation  of  the  solids,  and  an  im- 
poverished state  of  the  blood,  as  dropsies,  cacochymics,  &c. 
bleeding  is  improper. 

Bleeliing  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always  to  be  per- 
formed as  near  the  part  affected  as  possible.  When  this  can  be 
done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  he  preferred  to  any  other  method,  but 
where  a vein  cannot  be  found,  recourse  must  be  had  to  leeches 
or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  must  always  be  regulated  by 
the  strength,  age,  constitution,  manner  of  life,  and  other  citv 
cumstances  relating  to  the  patient.  It  would  he  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  a child  could  hear  to  lose  as  much  blood  as  a grown 
person,  or  that  a delicate  lady  should  be  bled  to  the  same  extent 
as  a robust  man, 

from  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  bejet,  a bandage 
must  be  applied  betwixt  that  part  and  the  hcajT.  As  it  is  often 
necessary,  in  order  to  raise  the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty 
tight,  it  will  be  proper  in  such  cases,  as  soon  as  the  blood  ber 
gins  to  flow,  to  slacken  it  a little,  "fire  bandage  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied at  least  an  inch,  or  an  inch  ami  a h^lf,  from  the  place  where 
the  wound  is  intended  to  be  made. 

Persons  not  skilled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to  bleed  in  a vein 
that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  . 
former  may  easily  be  known  from  its  pulsation  or  beating,  and 
the  latter  from  its  feeling  hard  or  tight  like  a whipcord  under 

ihe  finger.  - > 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  those  who  had  the  char 
ractcr  of  being  regular  practitioners,  to  bleed  their  patients  in 
certain  diseases  till  they  fainted.  Surely  a more  ridiculouB 
rule  could  not  be  proposed.  One  person  will  faint  at  the  very 
sight  of  a lancet,  while  another  will  lose  almost  the  whole 
blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints.  Swooning  depends  more 
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upon  the  state  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body  ; besides  it  mav 
often  be  occasioned  or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This,  though 
sometimes  necessary,  is  a very  troublesome  and  uncertain  prac- 
tice. It  is  impossible  to  know  what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken 
away  by  leeches;  besides  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to 
stop,  and  the  wounds  are  not  easily  healed.  Would  those  who 
practice  bleeding  take  a little  more  pains,  and  accustom  them- 
selves to  bleed  children,  they  would  not  find  it  such  a difficult 
operation  as  they  imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regar*d  to  bleeding  still  prevail 
among  the  country  people.  They  talk,  for  instance,  of  head- 
veins,  heart-veins,  breast-veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding 
in  these  will  certainly  cure  all  diseases  of  the  parts  from  whence 
they  are  supposed  to  come,  without  considering  that  all  the 
blood-vessels  arise  from  the  heart,  and  return  to  it  again ; for 
■which  reason,  unless  in  topical  inflammations,  it  signifies  very 
little  from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  be  taken.  But  this, 
though  a foolish  prejudice,  is  not  near  so  hurtful  as  the  vulgar 
notion,  that  the  first  bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This  be- 
lief makes  them  often  postpone  the  operation  when  necessary, 
in  order  to  reserve  it  for  some  more  impoitant  occasion,  and 
when  they  think  themselves  in  extreme  danger,  they  fly  to  it 
for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or  not ; bleeding  at  certain 
stated  periods  or  seasons  has  likewise  bad  effects. 

Ir  is  likewise  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the  feet 
draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  consequently  cures  dis- 
eases of  the  head  and  other  superior  parts ; but  we  have 
already  observed  that,  in  all  topical  affections,  the  blood  ought 
to  be  drawn  as  near  the  part  as  possible.  When  it  is  necessary 
however  to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand,  as  the  veins  are  small,  and 
the  bleeding  is  apt  to  stop  too  soon,  the  part  ought  to  be  im- 
mersed in  warm  water,  and  kept  there  until  a sufficient  quantity 
of  blood  be  let. 

We  shall  not  spend  time  in  describing  the  manner  of  per- 
forming this  operation.  That  will  be  better  learned  by  exam- 
ple than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of  description  would  not 
convey  so  just  an  idea  of  the  operation  as  seeing  it  once  per- 
formed by  ah  expert  hand.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  point 
out  the  different  parts  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  mav  be 
let,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck,  &c.  These 
will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent  person,  and  the  fore- 
going observations  will  be  sufficient  for  determining  which  of 
them  is  most  proper  upon  any  pat ticular  occasion.  In  all 
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rases  where  the  intention  is  only  to  lessen  the  general  mass  of 
blood,  the  arm  is  the  most  commodious  part  of  the  body  ui 
which  the  operation  can  be  performed. 


OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  cause  an  inflammation  proceeds,  it  must  ter- 
minate either  by  dispersion,  suppuration,  or  gangrene.  Though 
it  is  impossible  to  foretel  with  certainty  in  which  of  these  ways 
any  particular  inflammation  will  terminate,  yet  a probable  con- 
jecture may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event,  from  a know- 
ledge of  the  patient’s  age  and  constitution.  Inflammations  hap- 
pening in  a slight  degree  from  colds,  and  without  any  previous 
indisposition,  will  most  probably  be  dispersed;  those  which 
follow  close  upon  a fever,  or  happen  to  persons  of  a gross  habit 
of  body,  will  generally  suppurate  ; and  those  which  attack  very 
old  people,  or  persons  of  a dropsical  habit,  will  have  a strong 
tendency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  slight,  and  the  constitution  sound,  the 
dispersion  ought  always  to  be  attempted.  This  will  be  best 
promoted  by  a slender  diluting  diet,  plentiful  bleeding,  and  re- 
peated purges.  The  part  itself  must  Ire  fomented,  and  if  the 
skin  be  very  tense,  it  may  be  embrocated  with  a mixture  of 
three-fourths  of  sweet  oil,  and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and  after- 
wards covered  with  a piece  of  wax-plaster. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  applications,  the  symptomatic  fever 
increases,  and  the  tumour  becomes  larger,  with  violent  pain 
and  pulsation,  it  will  be  proper  to  promote  the  suppuration. 
The  best  application  for  this  purpose  is  a soft  poultice,  which 
may  be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If  the  suppuration  proceeds  but 
slowly,  a raw  onion  cut  small,  or  bruised,  may  be  spread  upon 
the  poultice.  When  the  abscess  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which 
may  be  easily  known  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin  in  the  most 
predominant  part  of  it,  a fluctuation  of  matter  which  may  be 
felt  under  the  finger,  and  generally  speaking,  an  abatement  of 
the  pain,  it  may  he  opened  either  with  a lancet  or  by  means  of 
caustic. 

The  last  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates  is  in  a 
gangrene  or  mortification,  the  approach  of  which  may  be 
known  by  the  following  symptoms  : The  inflammation  lose# 
its  redness,  and  becomes  duskish  or  livid;  the  tension  of  the 
skin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  flabby  ; little  bladders  filled  with 
ichor  of  different  colours  spread  all  over  it ; the  tumour  sub- 
sides, and  from  a duskish  complexion  becomes  black  : a quick 
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low  pulse,  with  cold  clammy  sweats,  are  the  immediate  foie- 
iunners  of  death. 

When  these  symptoms  first  appear,  the  part  ought  to  be 
dressed  with  London  treacle,  or  a cataplasm  made  of  lixivium 
and  bran  ; should  these  symptoms  become  worse,  the  part  must 
be  scarified,  and  afterwards  dressed  with  basilicum  softened 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  All  the  dressings  must  be  applied  warm. 
With  regard  to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  must  be  supported 
with  generous  cordials,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in  as 
large  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts 
should  separate,  the  wound  will  become  a common  ulcer,  and 
must  be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  those  diseases,  which 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go  bv  the  names  of  biles,  im~ 
posthumes,  whitloes,  &c.  They  are  all  accesses  in  conse- 
quence of  a previous  inflammation,  which  if  possible  ought  to 
be  discussed  ; but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  suppuration 
Ghould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter  discharged  by  an  incision,  if 
necessary ; afterwards  the  sore  may  be  dressed  with  yellow  basi- 
licum, or  some  other  digestive  ointment. 


OF  WOUNDS. 


No  part  of  medicine  has  been  move  mistaken  than  the 
treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  general  believe, 
that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and  plasters  are  possessed  of 
wonderful  healing  powers,  and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be 
cured  without  the  application  of  them.  It  is,  however,  a fact, 
that  n o external  application  whatever  contributes  towards  the 
cure  of  a wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping  the  parts  soft, 
clean,  and  defending  them  from  the  external  air,  which  may  be 
as  effectually  done  by  dry  lint  as  by  the  most  pompous  applica- 
tions, while  it  is  exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  consequences 
attending  them. 

The  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  internal  applica- 
tions. These  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds  so  far  as  they 
tend  to  prevent  n fever,  or  to  remove  any  cause  that  might  ob- 
struct or  impede  the  operations  of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone 
that  cures  wounds  ; all  that  Art  can  do  is  to  remove  obstacles, 
and  to  put  the  parts  in  such  condition  as  is  the  most  favourable 
to  Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  simple  view,  we  shall  consider  the  treatment  of 
wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  such  steps  as  ought  to  be 
taken  to  facilitate  their  cure. 


OF  WOUNDS. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done  when  a person  has  received  a 
wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign  body  be  lodged  in, 
it,  as  wood,  stone,  iron,  lead,  glass,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  oi 
the  like.  These,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  extracted,  and  the 
wound  cleansed,  before  any  dressings  be  applied.  When  that 
cannot  be  effected  with  safety,  on  account  of  the  patient^ 
weakness,  or  loss  of  blood,  they  must  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  wound,  and  aftet  wards  extracted  when  he  is  more  able  to 

bear  it.  . . c 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities  of  the 
body,  as  the  breast,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where  any  considerable 
blood  vessel  is  cut,  a skilful  surgeon  ought  immediately  to  be 
called  otherwise  the  patient  may  lose  his  life.  But  sometimes 
the  discharge  of  blood  is  so  great,  that  if  it  be  not  stopt,  the 
patient  may  die  even  before  a surgeon,  though  at  no  great 
distance,  can  arrive.  In  this  case,  something  must  be  done 
by  those  who  are  present.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the 
limbs,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be  stopt  by  applying  a tight 
ligature  or  bandage  round  the  member,  a little  above  the 
wound.  The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  a strong 
broad  garter  round  the  part,  but  so  slack  as  easily  to  admit  a 
small  piece  of  stick  to  be  put  under  it  which  must  be  twisted, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a countryman  does  a cart-rope  to  secure 
his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  stops.  Whenever  this  is  the  case, 
he  must  take  care  to  twist  it  no  longer,  as  straining  it  too  much 
might  occasion  an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endangei  a 

gangrene.  . • 1 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied,  various 

other  methods  may  be  tried  to  stop  the  bleeding,  as  the  appli- 
cation of  styptics,  astringents,  tcc.  Cloths  dipped  in  a solu- 
tion of  blue  vitriol  in  water,  or  the  styptic  wutci  of  the  Dis- 
pensatories, may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  these 
cannot  be  obtained,  strong  spirits  of  wine  may  be  used.— 
Some  recommend  the  Agaric*  of  the  oak  as  preferable  to 


* Dr  TiiTot,  in  his  Advice  f the.  People,  gives  the  following  d.reft.ons  for 
gathering,  prcpar.ng,  and  applying  the  agaric-**  Gather  in  autumn  (fays  he,) 
while  the  fine  weather  lafts,  the  agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  01 
excrefccnce  iflumg  from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  Itconfifts  at  far  ft  of  four  par.., 
which  prefent  themfelves  fucceflively  : i.  The  outward  rind  or  flan,  which  may 
le  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediately  under  this  rind,  which  is  ihe  be  ft  of 
all  This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a hammer,  till  it  becomes  loft  and  very  pliable. 
This  is  the  only  preparation  it  requirei,  and  a flice  of  it  of  apioper  fire  is  to  be 

applied  direftly  over  the  buifting  open  blood-velWs.  It  conltr.ngcs  and  brings 
.hem  dole  together,  flops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  falls  off  at  the  end  of  two 
davs  ^ Tire  third  part  adhering  to  the  fecond  may  ferve  to  flop  the  bleeding 
from  the'fmaUer  veffels ; and  the  fourth  and  Uft  PV<  may  k reduced  to  powder 
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any  of  the  other  styptics ; and  indeed  it  deserves  considerable 
encomiums.  It  is  easily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in 
every  family,  in  case  of  accidents.  A piece  of  it  must  lie 
laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a good  deal  of  lint, 
above  which  a bandage  may  be  applied  so  tight  as  to  keep  it 
firmly  on. 

Though  spirits,  tinctures,  and  hot  balsams  may  be  used,  in 
order  to  stop  the  bleeding  when  it  is  excessive,  they  are  impro- 
per at  other  times.  They  do  not  promote,  but  retard  the  cure, 
and  often  change  a simple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  imagine, 
because  hot  .balsams  congeal  the  blood,  and  seem,  as  it  were, 
to  solder  up  the  wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it : but  this  is 
only  a deception.  They  may  indeed  stop  the  flowing  blood  by 
searing  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  ; but,  by  rendering  the  part 
callous  they  obstruct  the  cure. 

In  slight  wounds  which  do  not  penetrate  much  deeper  than 
the  skin,  the  best  application  is  a bit  of  the  common  black 
sticking-plaster.  This  keeps  the  sides  of  the  wound  together, 
and  prevents  the  air  from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. \\  hen  a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  its 
lips  quite  close:  this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to  make  the 
wound  fester.  In  this  case  the  best  wav  is  to  fill  the  wound 
with  soft  lint,  commonly  called  caddis.  It,  however,  must  not 
be  stuffed  in  too  hard,  otherwise  it  will  do  hurt.  The  caddis 
may  be  covered  with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  spread  with  the 
common  wax*  plaster  ; and  the  whole  must  be  kept  on  by  a 
proper  bandage. 

We  shall  not  spend  time  in  describing  the  different  bandages 
that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; 
common  sense  will  generally  suggest  the  most  commodious 
method  of  applying  a bandage  ; besides,  descriptions  of  this 
kind  are  not  easily  understood  or  remembered. 

The  first  dressing  ought  to  continue  on  for  ai  least  two  days; 
after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  fresh  lint  applied  as  be- 
fore. Jf  any  part  of  the  first  dressing  sticks  so  close  as  not  to 
be  removed,  with  ease  or  safety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  fresh  lint  dipped  in  sweet  oil  laid 
over  it.  1 his  will  soften  it,  so  as  to  make  it  come  off  easily 
at  next  dressing.  Afterwards  the  wound  mav  be  dressed  twice 
a-day  in  the  same  manner  till  it  be  quite  healed.  Those  who 
ate  fond  of  salves  or  ointments,  may,  after  the  wound  is 

as  conducing  to  the  fame  purpofe.— Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had,  fpongc  tney 

,K  11  <1“  |U  ftrad.  It  must  be  applied  in  the  lame  manner,  and  has  ntarly  the 
iainc  efktts  ” 1 

* See  Appendix,  Wax  plaster. 
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becomes  very  superficial,  dress  it  with  yellow  basilicum  ;*  and 
if  fungus,  or  what  is  called  proud  flesh,  should  rise  in  the  wound, 
it  may  be  checked,  bv  mixing  with  the  ointment  a little  burnt 
allum  or  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  most  proper  applica- 
tion is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  softened  with  a little  sweet 
oil  or  fresh  butter.  This  must  be  applied  instead  of  a plaster, 
and  should  be  changed  twice  a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  an  inflam- 
mation, the  patient  should  be  kept  on  a very  low  diet.  He 
must  abstain  from  flesh,  strong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is 
of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be  ot  full  habit,  and  has  lost  but 
little  blood  from  the  wound,  he  must  be  bled ; and,  if  the 
symptoms  be  urgent,  the  operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when 
the  patient  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  loss  of  blood  from  the 
wound,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
should  ensue.  Nature,  should  never  be  too  far  exhausted.  It 
is  always  more  safe  to  allow  her  to  struggle  with  the  disease  in 
her  own  way,  than  to  sink  the  patient’s  strength  by  excessive 
evacuations.  \ 

Wounded  persons  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  easy. 
Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind,  or  moves  the  passions,  as 
love,  anger,  fear,  excessive  joy,  &cc.  are  very  hurtful.  They 
ought,  above  all  things,  to  abstain  from  venery.  The  body 
should  be  kept  gently  open,  either  by  laxative  clysters,  or  by  a 
cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roasted  apples,  stewed  prunes,  boiled 
spinage,  and  such  like. 


OF  BURNS. 

In  slight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  skin,  it  is  customary 
to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a competent  time,  to  rub  it 
with  salt,  or  to  lay  a compress  upon  it  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine 
or  brandy.  But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  so  deep  as  to 
blister  or  break  the  skin,  it  must  be  dressed  with  some  of  the 
emollient  and  gently  drying  ointment,  commonly  called 
Turner's  cerate.\  This  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  fresh  olive  oil,  and  spread  upon  a soft  rag,  and  applied 
to  the  part  affected.  When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had,  an 
egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
sweetest  salad  oil.  This  will  serve  very  well  till  a proper  oint- 

* See  Appendix,  Yellow  basilicum, 

■f  See  Appendix,  Turner's  cerate* 
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rnent  can  be  prepared.  When  the  burning  is  vety  deep, 
after  the  first  two  or  three  days  it  should  be  dressed  with 
equal  parts  of  yellow  basilicum  and  Turner's  cerate  mixed 
together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occasioned  a high  degree 
of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  a gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  same  means  must  be  used  to  prevent  it  as 
are  recommended  in  other  violent  inflammations.  The  pati- 
ent, in  this  case,  must  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  dilu- 
ting liquors.  He  must  likewise  be  bled,  and  have  his  body 
kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts  should  become  livid  or 
black  ; with  other  symptoms  of  mortification,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  bathe  them  frequently  with  warm  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine,  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  other  antisceptics,  mixed  with 
a decoction  of  the  bark.  In  this  case  the  bark  must  likewise 
be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient’s  diet  must  be  more 
generous. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I shall  relate  the 
treatment  of  the  most  dreadful  case  of  this  kind  that  has 
occuired  in  my  practice.  A middle-aged  man,  of  a good 
constitution,  fell  into  a large  vessel  full  of  boiling-water,  and 
miserably  scalded  about  one  half  of  his  body.  As  his  clothes 
were  on,  the  burning,  in  some  parts,  was  very  deep  before 
they  could  be  got  ofl'.  For  the  first  two  days  the  scalded  parts 
had  been  frequently  anointed  with  a mixture  of  lime-water 
and  oil,  which  is  a very  proper  application  for  recent  burn- 
ings. On  the  third  day,  when  1 first  saw  him,  his  fever  was 
high  and  his  body  costive,  for  which  he  was  bled,  and  had  an 
emollient  clyster  administered  ; poultices  of  bread  and  milk 
softened  with  fresh  butter,  were  likewise  applied  to  the  affected 
parts,  to  abate  the  heat  and  inflammation.  His  fever  still  con- 
tinuing high,  he  was  bled  a second  time,  was  kept  strictly  on  the 
cooling  regimen,  took  the  saline  mixture  with  small  doses 
of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient  clyster  administered  once  a-day. 
When  the  inflammation  began  to  abate,  the  parts  were  dressed 
with  a digestive,  composed  of  brown  cerate  and  yellow  basili- 
cum ; where  any  black  spots  appeared  they  were  slightly  scari- 
fied, and  touched  with  the  tincture  of  myrrh  ; and  to  pre- 
vent their  spreading,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  administered.  By 
this  course,  the  man  was  so  well  in  three  weeks  as  to  be  able  to 
attend  his  business. 
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OF  BRUISES. 

Bruises  are  generally  productive  of  worse  consequences  than 
wounds.  The  danger  from  them  does  not  appear  immediately, 
by  which  means  it  often  happens  that  they  are  neglected.  It 
is  needless  to  give  any  definition  of  a disease  so  universally 
known  ; we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the  method  of 
treating  it 

In  slight  bruises  it  will  be  sufficient  to  bathe  the  part  with 
warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or  rum  may  occasion- 
ally be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with  this  mixture  con- 
stantly applied  to  it.  This  is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with 
brandy,  spirits  of  wine,  and  other  ardent  spirits,  which  are  com- 
monly used  in  such  cases. 

In  some  pans  of  the  country  the  peasants  apply  to  a recent 
bruise  a cataplasm  of  fresh  cow-dung.  I have  often  seen  this 
cataplasm  applied  to  violent  contusions  occasioned  by  blows, 
falls,  bruises,  and  such  like,  and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a 
good  effect. 

When  a bruise  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regimen.  His  food 
should  be  light  and  cool,  and  his  drink  weak,  and  of  an  open- 
ing nature ; as  whey  sweetened  with  honey,  decoctions  of 
tamarinds,  barley,  cream-tartar-whey,  and  such  like.  The 
bruised  part  must  he  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water  as  directed 
above  ; and  a poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb  of  bread,  elder- 
flowers,  and  camomile-flowers,  in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar 
and  water,  applied  to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper 
when  a wound  is  joined  to  the  bruise.  It  may  be  renewed  two 
or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the  structure  of  the  vessels  is  totally  destroyed  by  a vio- 
lent bruise,  there  often  ensues  a great  loss  of  substance,  which 
produces  an  ulcerous  sore  very  difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone 
be  affected,  the  sore  will  not  heal  be  foie  au  exfoliation  takes 
place;  that  is,  before  the  diseased  part  of  the  bone  separates, 
and  comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a very  slow 
operation,  and  may  even  require  several  years  to  be  completed. 
Hence  it  happens  that  these  sores  are  frequently  mistaken  for 
the  King’s  evil,  ami  treated  as  such,  though,  in  fact,  they  pro- 
ceed solely  from  the  injury  which  the  solid  parts  received  from 
the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  situation  are  pestered  with  different  advices. 
Every  one  who  sees  them  proposes  a new  remedy,  till  the  sore 
is,  in  a manner,  poisoned  with  various  and  .opposite  applica- 
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tlons,  and  is  often  at  length  rendered  absolutely  incurable-  The 
best  method  of  managing  such  sores  is,  to  take  care  that  the 
patient’s  constitution  does  not  suffer  by  confinement,  or  im- 
proper medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing  to  them  but  some  simple 
ointment  spread  upon  a soft  lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread 
and  milk,  with  boiled  camomile  flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be 
put,  to  nourish  the  parr,  and  keep  it  soft  and  warm.  Nature, 
thus  assisted,  will  generally  in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throw' 
ing  off  the  diseased  part  of  the  bone,  after  which  the  sore  soon 
heals. 


OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcer  s may  be  the  consequence  of  wounds,  bruises,  or  im» 
posthumes  improperly  treated;  they  may  likewise  proceed  from 
an  ill  state  of  the  humours,  or  what  may  be  called  a bad  habit 
of  body. 

In  the  latter  case,  they  ought  not  to  be  hastily  dried  up, 
otherwise  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  Ulcers  happen 
most  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life  ; and  persons  who  neg- 
lect exercise  and  live  grossly,  are  most  liable  to  them.  They 
might  often  be  prevented  by  retrenching  some  part  of  the 
solid  food,  or  by  opening  artificial  drains,  as  issues,  setons,  or 
the  like, 

An  ulcer  may  be  distinguished  from  a wound  by  its  discharg- 
ing a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often  so  acrid  as  to  inflame 
and  corrode  the  skin;  by  the  hardness  and  perpendicular  situation 
of  its  sides  or  edges,  by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &.c. 

It  requires  considerable  skill  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  or 
not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up^  In  general,  all  ulcers 
which  proceed  from  a bail  habit  of  body,  should  be  suffered 
to  continue  open,  at  least  till  the  constitution  he  so  far  changed 
by  proper  regimen,  or  the  use  of  medicine,  that  they  seem 
disposed  to  heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are  the 
effect  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute  diseases,  may  gene- 
rally be  healed  with  safety  after  the  health  has  been  restored 
for  some  time.  The  cure  ought  not  however  to  be  attempted 
too  soon,  nor  at  any  time  without  the  use  of  purging  medi- 
cines and  proper  regimen.  When  wounds  or  bruises  have, 
by  wrong  treatment,  degenerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  constitu- 
tion be  good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  with  safety.  When 
ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  diseases,  or  come  in  their 
stead,  they  must  be  cautiously  healed.  If  an  ulcer  conduces 
to  the  patient’s  health,  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  it 
ought  not  to  be  healed  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  Wastes  the 
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strength,  and  consumes  the  patient  by  a slow  fever,  it  should  be 
healed  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  a strict  attention  to  these 
particulars,  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour  under 
this  disorder,  particularly  persons  in  the  decline  of  life  ; as 
we  have  frequently  known  people  throw  away  their  lives  by 
the  want  of  it,  while  they  were  extolling  and  generously 
rewarding  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their 
murderers. 

The  most  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure  of  ulcers, 
is  to  avoid  all  spices,  salted  and  high-seasoned  food,  all  strong 
liquors,  and  to  lessen  the  usual  quantity  of  flesh-meat.  The 
body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  a diet  consisting  chiefly 
of  cooling  laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter-milk 
whey  sweetened  with  honey  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  should  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  can 
easily  bean 

When  the  bottom  and  sides  of  an  ulcer  seem  hard  and  callous,^ 
they' may  be  sprinkled  twice  a-day  with  a little  red  precipitate  of 
mercury  , and  afterwards  dressed  with  the  yellow  basilicum  oint- 
ment. Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  edge  of  the 
ulcer  scarified  with  a lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have  very  happy 
effects  in  the  cure  of  obstinate  ulcers.  It  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  directed  for  the  stone  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Whytt,  strongly 
recommends  the  use  of  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  of 
mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure  of  obstinate  ill-conditioned 
ulcers.  I have  frequently  found  this  medicine,  when  given  ac- 
cording to  the  Doctor’s  directions  prove  very  successful.  The 
dose  is  a table-spoonful  night  and  morning ; at  the  same  time 
washing  the  sore  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  it.  In  a letter 
which  l had  from  the  Doctor  a little  before  his  death,  he  in- 
formed me,  “ That  he  observed  washing  the  sore  thrice  a-day 
with  the  solution  of  a triple  strength  was  very  beneficial.” 

A fistulous  ulcer  can  seldom  be  cured  without  an  operation. 
It  must  either  be  laid  open  so  as  to  have  its  callous  pans  de- 
stroved  by  some  corrosive  application,  #or  they  must  be  entirely 
cut  away  by  the  knife  : but  as  this  operation  requires  the 
hand  of  an  expert  surgeon,  there  is  no  occasion  to  describe  it. 
Ulcers  above  the  anus  are  most  apt  to  become  fistulous,  and 
are  very  difficult  to  cure.  Some,  indeed,  pietcnd,  to  have 
found  Ward’s  fistula  paste  very  successful  in  this  coniplainr. 
It  is  not  a dangerous  medicine,  and  being  easily  procured,  it 
may  deserve  a trial  ; but  as  these  ulcers  generally  proceed 
from  an  ill  habit  of  body,  they  will  seldom  yield  to  any  thing 
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except  a long  course  of  regimen,  assisted  by  medicines  which 
are  calculated  to  correet  that  particular  habit,  and  to  induce  an 
almost  total  change  in  the  constitution. 


CHAP.  LI. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

WHEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place,  or  articulation, 
so  as  to  impede  its  proper  functions,  it  is  said  to  be 
luxated  or  dislocated.  As  this  often  happens  to  persons  in  situ- 
ations where  no  medical  assistance  can  be  obtained,  by  which 
means  limbs  and  even  lives  are  frequently  lost,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing  the  most  com- 
mon luxations,  and  those  which  require  the  most  immediate 
assistance.  Any  person  of  common  sense  and  resolution,  who 
is  present  when  a dislocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  mote 
set  vice  to  the  patient  than  the  most  expert  surgeon  can,  after 
the  swelling  and  inflammation  have  come  on.  When  these 
are  ptesent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  state  of  the  joint,  and 
dangerous  to  attempt  a reduction  ; ane  by  waiting  till  they  arc 
gone  off,  the  muscles  become  so  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled 
up,  that  the  bone  can  never  afterwards  be  retained"  in  its 
place. 

A tecent  dislocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by  extension 
alone,  which  must  always  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  joint,  the  age,  robust- 
ness, and  other  circumstances  of  the  patient,  When  the 
bone  has  been  out  of  its  place  fora  considerable  time,  and  a 
swelling  01  inflammation  has  come  on,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bleed  the  patient,  and,  afttjr  fomenting  the  parr,  to  apply  soft 
poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for  some  time  before  the  reduction 
he  attempted. 

All  that  is  necessary  after  the  reduction,  is  to  apply  cloths 
dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  spirits  of  wine  to  the  part, 
and  to  keep  it  perfectly  easy.  Many  bad  consequences  pro- 
ceed from  neglect  of  this  rule.  A dislocation  seldom  hap- 
pens without  the  tendons  and  ligaments  of  the  j >int  being 
stretched  and  sometimes  torn.  \Y  lien  these  are  kept  easy  till 
they  leeover  their  strength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well; 
but  it  the  injury  be  increased  by  too  frequent  an  exertion  of 
the  parts*  no  wonder  it  they  be  found  weak  and  diseased  ever 
after. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows,  falls, 
chewing  hard  substances,  pr  the  like.  It  is  easily  known  from 
the  patient’s  being  unable  to  shut  his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing, 
as  the  teeth  ot  the  under  jaw  do  not  correspend  with  those  of 
the  upper;  besides,  the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown 
towards  one  side,  and  the  patient  is  neither  able  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly, nor  to  swallow  without  considerable  difficulty. 

The  usual  method  of  reducing  a dislocated  jaw,  is  to  set 
the  patient  upon  a low  stool,  so  as  an  assistant  may  hold  the 
head  firm  by  pressiug  it  against  his  breast.  The  operator  is 
then  to  thrust  his  two  thumbs,  being  first  wrapped  up  with 
linen  cloths  that  they  may  not  slip,  as  far  hack  into  the  pati- 
ent’s mouth  as  he  can,  vvhde  his  fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw 
externally.  After  he  has  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  press 
it  strongly  downwards  and  backwards,  by  which  means  the 
elapsed  heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  easily  pushed  into  their  former 
cavities. 

The  peasants  in  some  parts  of  the  country  have  a peculiar 
way  of  performing  this  operation.  One  of  them  puts  a hand- 
kerchief under  the  patient’s  chin,  then  turning  Ill's  hack  to  that 
of  the  patient,  pulls  him  up  by  the  chin,  so  as  to  suspend  him 
from  the  ground.  This  method  often  succeeds,  but  wc  think 
it  a dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend  the  former. 


DISLOCATION  OF  TFIE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  dislocated  by  falls,  violent  blows,  or  the 
like.  In  this  case,  if  the  patient  receives  no  assistance,  he 
soon  dies,  which  makes  people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken. 
It  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  only  partially  dislocated,  and 
may  be  reduced  by  almost  any  person  who  has  resolution 
enough  to  attempt  it.  A complete  dislocation  of  the  neck  is 
instantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  dislocated,  the  patient  is  immediately  de- 
prived of  all  sense  and  motion:  his  neck  swells,  his  countenance 
appears  bloated  ; his  chin  lies  upon  his  breast,  and  his  face  is 
generally  turned  towards  one  side. 

To  reduce  this  dislocation,  the  unhappy  person  should  im- 
mediately be  laid  on  his  back  on  the  ground,  and  the  operator 
must  place  himself  behind  him  so  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of 
his  head  with  both  hands,  while  he  makes  a resistance  by 
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placing  his  knees  against  the  patient’s  shoulders.  In  this  posture 
lie  must  pull  the  head  with  considerable  force,  gently  twisting  it 
at  the  same  time,  if  the  face  be  turned  to  one  side,  till  he  per- 
ceives that  the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  from 
the  noise  which  the  bones  generally  make  when  going  in,  the 
patient’s  beginning  to  breathe,  and  the  head  continuing  in  its 
natural  posture. 

This  is  one  of  those  operations  which  it  is  more  easy  to  per- 
form than  to  describe.  I have  known  instances  of  its  being 
happily  performed  even  by  women,  and  often  by  men  of  no  me- 
dical education.  After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  bled,  and  should  be  suffered  to  rest  for  some  days,  till  the 
parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back-bone  is  very 
strong,  they  are  not  often  dislocated.  It  does,  however,  some- 
times happen,  which  is  a sufficient  reason  for  our  taking  notice 
of  it.  When  a rib  is  dislocated  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
in  order  to  replace  it  the  patient  should  be  laid  upon  his  belly 
on  a table,  and  the  operator  must  endeavour  to  push  the  head 
of  the  bone  . into  its  proper  place.  Should  this  method  not 
succeed,  the  arm  of  the  disordered  side  may  be  suspended  over 
a gate  or  ladder,  and  while  the  ribs  are  thus  stretched  asunder, 
the  heads  of  such  as  are  out  of  place  may  be  thrust  into  their 
former  situation. 

Those  dislocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  forced 
inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and  the  most  difficult  to  re- 
duce, as  neither  the  hand  nor  any  instrument  can  be  applied  in- 
ternally to  direct  the  luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almost  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly  over 
a cask,  or  some  gibbous  body,  and  move  the  fore-part  of  the 
rib  inward  towards  the  back;  sometimes  shaking  it  ; by  this 
means,  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  will  sometimes  slip  into 
their  former  place. 

« 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper  hone  of  the  arm  may  he  dislocated 
in  various  directions  : It  happens,  however,  most  frequently 

downwards,  but  very  seldom  directly  upwards.  From  the 
nature  of  its  articulation,  as  well  as  from  its  exposure  to  ex- 
ternal injuries,  this  hone  is  the  most  subject  to  dislocation  of 
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any  in  the  body.  A dislocation  of  the  humerus  may  be  known 
by  a depression  or  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  an 
inability  to  move  the  arm  : When  the  dislocation  is  downward 
or  forward,  the  arm  is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived 
under  the  arm-pit:  but  when  it  is  backward,  there  appears  a pro- 
tuberance behind  the  shoulder,  and  the  arm  is  thrown  forwards 
towards  the  breast. 

The  usual  method  of  reducing  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  is 
to  seat  the  patient  upon  a low  stool,  and  to  cause  an  assistant 
to  hold  his  body  so  that  it  may  not  give  way  to  the  extension, 
while  another  lays  hold  of  the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and 
gradually  extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a napkin  under 
the  patient’s  arm,  and  causes  it  to  be  tied  behind  his  own  neck  ; 
by  this,  w’hile  sufficient  extension  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the 
head  of  the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  directs  it  into  its  proper 
place.  There  are  various  machines  invented  for  facilitating  this 
operation,  but  the  hand  of  an  expert  surgeon  is  always  more 
safe.  In  young  and  delicate  patients,  I have  generally  found  it 
a very  easy  matter  to  reduce  the  shoulder  by  extending  the  arm 
with  one  hand,  and  thrusting  in  the  head  of  he  bone  with  the 
other.  In  making  the  extension,  the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a 
little  bent. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  dislocated  in  any  dilection. 
When  this  is  the  case,  a protuberance  may  be  observed  on  that 
side  of  the  arm  towards  which  the  bone  is  pushed,  from  which, 
and  the  patient’s  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a dislocation  of  this 
joint  may  be  easily  known. 

Two  assistants  are  generally  necessary  for  reducing  a disloca- 
tion of  the  elbow  ; one  of  which  must  lay  hold  of  the  arm 
above, , and  the  other  below  the  joint,  and  make  a pretty  strong 
extension,  while  the  operator  returns  the  bones  into  their  proper 
place.  Afterwards  the  arm  must  be  bent,  and  suspended  for 
some  time  with  a sling  about  the  neck. 

Luxat-ons  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  are  to  be  reduced  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  elbow,  viz.  by  making  an  exten- 
sion in  different  directions,  and  thrusting  the  head  of  the  bone 
iu to  its  place. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh  hone  is  dislocated  forward  and  downward^ 
the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the  leg  is  longer  than  the 
other ; but  when  it  is  displaced  backward,  it  is  usually  pushed 
upward  at  the  same  time,  by  which  means  the  lhnb  is  shortened, 
and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh  bone  is  displaced  Forward  and  downward, 
the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced,  must  be  laid  upon  his 
hack,  and  made  fast  by  bandages,  or  held  by  assistants,  while 
by  others  an  extension  is  made  by  means  of  slings  fixed  about 
the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee.  While  the 
extension  is  made,  the  operator  must  push  the  head  of  the 
bone  outward,  till  it  gets  into  the  socket.  If  the  dislocation 
be  outward,  the  patient  must  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and, 
during  the  extension,  the  head  of  rhe  bone  must  be  pushed 
inward. 

Dislocations  of  the  knees,  ancles , and  toes,  are  reduced  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  upper  extremities,  viz.  by 
making  an  extension  in  opposite  directions,  while  the  operator 
replaces  the  bones.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  extension 
alone  is  sufficient,  and  the  bone  will  slip  into  its  place  merely 
by  pulling  the  limb  with  sufficient  force.  It  is  not  hereby 
meant,  that  force  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  disloca- 
tions. Skill  and  address  will  often  succeed  better  than  force. 
I have  known  a dislocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man, 
after  all  the  force  that  could  be  used  by  six  had  proved  ineffec- 
tual. 


CHAP.  LII. 

OF  BROKEN  BONES,  &C- 


THERE  is  in  most  country  villages  some  person  who  pre- 
tends to  the  art  of  reducing  fractures.  Though,  in 
general,  such  persons  are  very  ignorant,  yet  some  of  them 
are  very  successful  : which  evidently  proves,  that  a small  de- 
gree of  learning,  with  a sufficient  share  of  common  sense  and 
a mechanical  head,  will  enable  a man  to  be  useful  in  this  way. 
We  would,  however,  advise  people  never  to  employ  such  ope- 
rators, when  an  expert  and  skilful  surgeon  can  be  had  ; but 
when  that  is  impracticable,  they  must  be  employed  ; we  shall 
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therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to  their  consider^ 

ation.  . 

When  a large  hone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet,  ought  in 

all  respects  to  be  the  same  as  in  an  inflammatory  fever.  He 
should  likewise  be  kept  quiet  and  cool,  and  his  body  open  by 
emollient  clysters,  or  if  these  cannot  be  conveniently  admi- 
nistered, by  food  that  is  of  an  opening  quality  ; as  stewed 
prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  spinage,  and  the  like. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  here  remarked,  that  persons  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  live  high,  are  not  ail  Gf  a sudden  to  be  re- 
duced to  a very  low  diet.  This  might  have  fatal  effects. 
There  is  often  a necessity  for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  some 
measure,  where  the  nature  of  the  disease  might  require  a diffe- 
rent treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  necessary  to  Meed  the  patient  immediately 
after  a fracture,  especially  if  he  be  young,  of  a full  habit,  or 
has,  at  the  same  time,  received  any  bruise  or  contusion.  This 
operation  should  not  only  be  performed  soon  aftet  the  accident 
happens,  but  if  the  patient  be  very  feverish,  it  may  be  repeated 
the  next  day.  When  several  of  tire  ribs  are  broken,  bleeding  is 
peculiarly  necessary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  support  the  body  be  broken, 
the  patient  must  keep  his  bed  for  several  weeks.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary,  however,  that  he  should  lie  all  that  time, ^ as 
is  customary,  upon  his  back.  This'  situation  sinks  the  spirits, 
galls  and  frets  the  patient’s  skin,  and  renders  him  very  uneasy. 
After  the  second  week  he  may  be  gently  raised  up,  and  may  sit 
several  hours,  supported  by  a bed  chair,  or  the  like,  which  will 
greatly  relieve  him.  Great  care,  however,  must  he  taken  in 
raising  him  and  laying  him  down,  that  he  may  make  no  exei- 
tions  himself,  otherwise  the  action  of  the  muscles  may  pull  the 
bone  out  of  its  place.* 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry  and  clean 
while  in  this  situation.  By  neglecting  this,  he  is  often  so 
galled  and  excoriated,  that  lie  is  forced  to  keep  shifting  places 
for  case.  I have  known  a fractured  thigh— bout , r.ftei  it  had 


* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  countera&ing  the  force 
of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments  of  broken  boner.-,  but  as  deferiptions 
of  thele  without  drawings  would  be  of  little  ufe,  I fhall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap 
and  ufeful  performance  on  the  nature  and  cure  oj  Jractures,  lately  publifhed  by  my 
ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitkin,  furgeou  in  Edinburgh  ; wherein  that  gentleman- has 
not  only  <nven  an  account  of  the  machines  recommended  in  frafturcs  by  lormer 
authors  but  has  likewife  added  fevcral  improvements  of  his  own,  which  are  pe- 
culiarly ufeful  in  compound  fraftures,  and  in  cafes  where  patient*  with  broken 
J>oncs  are  obliged  to  he  tranfported  from  one  place  to  another. 
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laid  straight  for  above  a fortnight,  displaced  by  this  means,  and 
continue  bent  for  life,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  customary  when  a bone  was  broken,  to  keep  the 
limbs  for  five  or  six  weeks  continually  upon  the  stretch.  But 
this  is  a bad  posture.  It  is  both  uneasy  to  the  patient,  and  un- 
favourable to  the  cure.  The  best  situation  is  to  keep  the  limb 
a little  bent.  This  is  the  posture  into  which  every  animal  puts 
its  limbs  when  he  goes  to  rest,  and  in  which  fewest  muscles  are 
upon  the  stretch.  It  is  easily  effected  by  either  laying  the  pa- 
tient upon  his  side,  or  making  the  bed  so  as  to  favour  this  posi- 
tion of  the  limb. 

Bone-setters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether  the  bone  be 
not  shattered  or  broken,  into  a great  many  pieces.  In  this  case 
it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  have  the  limb  taken  off,  other- 
wise a gangrene  or  mortification  may  ensue.  The  horror  which 
attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputation,  often  occasions  its  being 
delayed  in  such  cases  till  too  late. 

When  a fracture  is  accompanied  with  a wound,  it  must  be 
dressed  in  all  respects  as  a common  wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken  bone,  is 
to  lay  it  perfectly  straight,  and  to  keep  it  quire  easy.  All  tight 
bandages  do  hurt.  They  had  much  better  be  wanting  alto- 
gether. A great  many  of  the  bad  consequences  which  succeed 
to  fractured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  excess  of  art,  or  rather  the  abuse  of  it, 
does  more  mischief  than  would  be  occasioned  by  the  want  of  ir. 
Some  of  the  most  sudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were 
ever  known,  happened  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all. 
Some  method,  however,  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  member 
steady  ; but  this  may  be  done  many  ways  without  bracing  it 
with  a tight  bandage. 

The  best  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more  splints  made 
of  leather  or  pasteboard.  These  if  moistened  before  they  be 
applied,  soon  assume  the  shape  of  the  included  member,  and  are 
sufficient,  by  assistance  of  a very  slight  bandage,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which  we  would  recom- 
mend is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails.  It  is  moth 
easier  applied  and  taken  off  than  rollers,  aud  answers  all  the  pui- 
poses  of  retention  equally  well.  The  splints  should  always  be 
as  long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the  frac- 
ture is  in  the  leg. 

In  fractures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot  be  pro- 
perly used,  an  adhesive  piaster  may  be  applied  over  the  part. — 
I he  patient  in  this  case  ought  to  keep  himself  quite  easy, 
avoiding  every  thing  that  may  occasion  sneezing,  laughing, 
coughing,  or  the  like.  He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a 
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straight  posture,  and  should  take  care  that  his  stomach  be  con- 
stantly distended,  by  taking  frequently  some  light  food,  and 
drinking  fieely  of  watery  liquors. 

The  most  proper  external  application  for  a fracture  is  o.rycrate, 
or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The  bandages  should  be 
wet  with  this  at  every  dressing. 

OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worse  consequences  than 
broken  bones.  The  reason  is  obvious  ; they  are  generally  neg- 
lected. When  a bone  is  broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep 
the  member  easy,  because  he  cannot  make  use  of  it ; but  when 
a joint  is  only  strained,  the  person,  finding  he  can  still  make  a 
shift  to  move  it,  is  sorry  to  lose  his  time  for  so  trifling  an  ailment. 
In  this  way  he  deceives  himself,  and  converts  into  an  incurable 
malady  what  might  have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  part 
easy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerse  a strained  limb  in  cold 
water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done  immediately^ 
and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But  the  custom  of  keeping  the  part 
immersed  in  coldj  water  for  a long  time,  is  certainly  dangerous. 
It  relaxes  instead  of  bracing  the  parr,  and  is  more  likely  t©  pro- 
duce a disease  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  some  other  bandage,  pretty  tight  about 
the  strained  part,  is  likewise  of  use.  It  helps  to  restore  the 
proper  tone  of  the  vessels,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the  parts 
from  increasing  the  disease.  It  should  not,  however,  be  applied 
too  tight.  I have  frequently  known  bleeding  near  the  affected 
part  have  a very  good  effect : But  what  we  would  recommend 
above  all  is  ease.  It  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  me- 
dicine, and  seldom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint.* 


OF  RUPTURES. 

Children  and  very  old  people  arc  most  liable  to  this  disease. 
In  the  former  it  is  generally  occasioned  by  excessive  crying, 
coughing  and  vomiting,  or  the  like.  In  the  latter  it  is  commonly 

* A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for  ftrains,  feme  of 
•which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following  are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  with 
the  greatest  l’afety,  viz  poultices  made  of  Hale  beer  or  vinegar  aud  oatmeal,  cam- 
phorated fpirits  of  wine,  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromati* 
fpirit  diluted  with  a double  quantity  of  water.jand  the  aouimon  fomentation,  with 
the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine. 
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the  effect  of  blows  or  violent  exertions  of  the  strength,  as  leap- 
ing, carrying  great  weights,  &c.  In  both,  a relaxed  habit,  in- 
dolence, and  an  oily  or  very  moist  diet,  dispose  the  body  to  this 
disease. 

A rupture  sometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  discovered. 
Whenever  sickness,  vomiting,  and  obstinate  costiveness  give 
reason  to  suspect  an  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  all  those  places 
where  ruptures  usually  happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined. 
The  protrusion  of  a very  small  part  of  the  gut  will  occasion  all 
these  symptoms;  and,  if  not  returned  indue  time,  will  prove 
mortal. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant,  it  ought  to 
he  laid  upon  its  back,  with  his  head  very  low.  While  in  this 
posture,  if  the  gut  does  not  return  of  itself,  it  may  easily  be 
put  up  by  gentle  pressure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  stick- 
ing-plaster may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper  truss  or 
bandage  must  be  constantly  worn  for  a considerable  time.  The 
method  of  making  and  applying  these  rupture-bandages  for  chil- 
dren is  pretty  well  known.  The  child  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
lie  kept  from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  motion,  till  the  rup- 
ture is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down  with  great 
violence,  or  happens,  from  any  cause,  to  be  inflamed,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  return  it,  and  sometimes  quite  impracti- 
cable without  an  operation,  a description  of  which  is  foreign 
to  our  purpose.  As  I have  been  fortunate  enough,  however, 
always  to  succeed  in  my  attempts  to  return  the  gut,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the  power 
of  every  man,  I shall  very  briefly  mention  the  method  which  I 
generally  pursue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  must  be  laid  upon  his 
back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech  raised  high  with 
pillows.  In  this  situation  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  a de- 
coction of  mallows  and  camomile  flowers,  or  if  these  are  not 
at  hand,  of  warm  water,  must  be  applied  for  a considerable 
time.  A clyster  made  of  this  decoction,  with  a large  spoonful  of 
butter  and  a little  salt,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  these 
should  not  prove  successful,  recourse  must  be  had  to  pressure. 
If  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  considerable  force  will  be  neces- 
sary ; but  it  is  not  force  alone  that  succeeds  here.  The  ope- 
lator,  at  the  same  time  that  he  makes  a pressure  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  must  with  his  fingers  artfully  conduct  the 
gut  in  by  the  same  aperture  through  which  it  came  out.  The 
manner  of  doing  this,  can  he  much  easier  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. Shoyld  these  endeavours  prove  ineffectual,  clysters 
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of  the  smoke  of  tobacco  may  be  tried.  These  have  been  often 
known  to  succeed  where  every  other  method  failed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  by  persisting  in  the  use  of 
these,  and  such  other  means  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
suggest,  most  hernias  might  be  reduced  without  an  operation. 
Cutting  for  the  hernia  is  a nice  and  difficult  matter.  I would 
therefore  advise  surgeons  to  try  every  method  of  returning  the 
gut  before  they  have  recourse  to  the  knife.  I have  once  and 
again  succeeded  by  persevering  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent 
surgeons  had  declared  the  reduction  of  the  gut  impracticable 
without  an  operation. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  must  wear  a steel- 
bandage.  It  is  needless  to  describe  this,  as  it  may  always  he 
had  ready-made  from  the  artists.  Such  bandages  are  generally 
uneasy  to  the  wearer  for  some  time,  but  by  custom  they  be- 
come quite  easy.  No  person  who  has  had  a rupture  after  he 
arrived  at  man’s  estate,  should  ever  be  without  one  of  these 
bandages. 

Pei  sons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to  avoid  all  vio- 
lent exercise,  carrying  great  weights,  leaping,  running,  and  the 
like.  They  should  likewise  avoid  windy  aliment  and  strong 
liquors  ; and  should  carefully  guard  against  catching  cold. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

IT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  lost,  may  often 
by  due  care,  be  restored.  Accidents  frequently  prove  fatal, 
merely  because  proper  means  are  not  used  to  counteract  their 
effects.  No  persou  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by  any 
accident,  unless  where  the  structure  of  the  heart,  brain,  or 
some  organ  necessary  to  life,  is  evidently  destroyed.  The 
action  of  these  organs  may  he  so  far  impaired  as  even  to  be 
for  some  time  imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone  : 
In  this  case  however,  if  the  fluids  be  suffered  to  grow  cold,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  put  them  again  in  motion,  even  though 
the  solid*  should  recover  the  power  of  acting.  Thus,  when 
the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  stopped  by  unwholesome 
vapour,  the  action  of  the  heart  by  a stroke  on  the  breast,  or 
the  functions  of  the  brain  by  a blow  on  the  head,  if  the  per- 
son be  suffered  to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  all  probability  conti- 
nue so ; but,  it  the  body  be  kept  warm,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
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jured  part  has  recovered  its  power  of  acting,  the  fluids  will 
. again  begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital  functions  will  be  restored. 

It  is  a horrid  custom  immediately  to  consign  over  to  death 
every  person  who  has  the  misfortune  by  a fall,  a blow,  or  the 
like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  appearance  of  life.  The  unhappy 
person,  instead  of  being  carried  into  a warm  house,  and  laid 
by  the  fire,  or  put  into  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hurried  away 
to  a church,  a barn,  or  some  other  cold  damp  house,  where, 
after  a fruitless  attempt  has  been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps 
by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for 
dead,  and  no  farther  notice  taken  of  him.  This  conduct 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance,  supported  by  an  ancient 
superstitious  notion,  which  forbids  the  body  of  any  person 
killed  by  accident  to  be  laid  in  an  house  that  is  inhabited. 
What  the  ground  of  this  superstition  may  be,  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  enquire ; but  surely  the  conduct  founded  upon  it  is 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reason,  humanity,  and  com- 
mon sense. 

When  a person  seems  to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  life,  our 
first  business  is  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  We  ought  carefully 
to  observe  whether  any  substance  be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or 
gullet;  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  attempts  must  be  made  to 
remove  it.  When  unwholesome  air  is  the  cause,  the  patient 
ought  immediately  to  be  removed  out  of  it.  If  the  circulation 
be  suddenly  stopped,  from  any  cause  whatever  except  mere 
weakness,  the  patient  should  he  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not 
flow,  he  may  be  immersed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with 
warm  cloths,  &c.  to  promote  that  evacuation.  When  the 
cause  cannot  be  suddenly  removed,  our  great  aim  must  be  to 
keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with  hot 
cloths,  or  salt,  and  covering  his  body  with  warm  sand,  ashes, 
or  the  like. 

I should  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  those  accidents, 
which,  without  immediate  assistance,  would  often  prove  fatal  ; 
and  to  point  out  the  most  likely  means  for  relieving  the  unhappy 
sufferers  ; but  as  I have  been  so  happily  anticipated  in  this  part 
of  my  subject  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tissot,  I shall 
content  myself  with  selecting  such  of  his  observations  as  seem 
to  be  the  most  important,  and  adding  such  of  my  own  as  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  practice. 
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OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE  MOUTH 
AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind*  are  very  common,  and  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  yet  they  are  geuerally  the  effect  of  careless- 
' ness.  Children  should  be  taught  to  chew  theii  food  well,  and 
to  put  nothing  into  their  mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  them  to  swallow.  But  children  are  not  the  only  persons 
guilty  of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  I know  many  adults  who 
put  pins,  nails,  and  other  sharp-pointed  substances  in  their 
mouths  upon  every  occasion,  and  some  who  even  sleep  with 
the  former  there  all  night.  This  conduct  is  exceedingly  incau- 
tious, as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty  other  accidents,  may 
force  over  the  substance  before  the  person  be  aware. 

When  any  substance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there  are  two 
ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by  extracting  it,  or  pushing  it 
down.  The  safest  and  most  certain  way  is  always  to  extract 
or  draw  it  out,  but  this  is  not  always  the  easiest  ; it  may  there- 
fore be  more  eligible  sometimes  to  thrust  it  down,  especially 
when  the  obstructing  body  is  of  such  a nature,  that  there  is  no 
danger  from  its  reception  into  the  stomach.  The  substances 
which  may  be  pushed  down  without  danger  are,  all  common 
nourishing  ones,  as  bread,  flesh,  fruits,  and  the  like  : All  in- 
digestible bodies,  as  cork,  wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and 
such  like,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  extracted,  especially  if 
these  bodies  be  sharp  pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fish  bones,  bits 
of  glass,  See. 

When  such  substances  have  not  passed  in  too  deep,  we 
should  endeavour  to  extract  them  with  our  fingers,  which 
method  often  succeeds.  When  they  are  lower,  we  must  make 
use  of  nippers,  or  a small  pair  of  forceps,  such  as  surgeons 
use.  But  this  attempt  to  extract  rarely  succeeds,  if  the  sub- 
stance be  of  a flexible  nature,  and  has  descended  far  into  the 
gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly  applied, 
crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  must  be  employed.  Tnese  may 
be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a piece  of  pretty  strong  iron 
wire  at  one  end.  It  must  be  introduced  in  the  flat  way,  and 
for  the  better  conducting  it,  there  should  likewise  be  a curve 
or  bending  at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  serve  as  a kind  of  han- 
dle to  it,  which  has  this  farther  use,  that  it  may  be  secured 
by  a string  tied  to  it,  a circumstance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any 
instrument  employed  on  such  occasions,  to  ayoid  such  ill  acci* 
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dents  as  have  sometimes  ensued  from  these  instruments  slipping 
out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  After  the  crotchet  has  passed  below 
the  substance  that  obstructs  the  passage,  it  is  drawn  up  again, 
and  hooks  up  the  body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is  also 
very  convenient,  when  a substance  somewhat  flexible,  as  a pin 
or  fish-bone,  sticks  across  the  gullet,  the  hook  in  such  cases, 
seizing  them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  disen- 
gages them  ; or  if  they  are  very  brittle  substances,  it  serves  to 
break  them. 

When  the  obstructing  bodies  are  small,  and  only  stop  up 
a part  of  the  passage,  and  which  may  either  easily  elude  the 
hook,  or  straighten  it  by  their  resistance,  a kind  of  rings,  made 
either  of  wire,  wool,  or  silk,  may  be  used.  A piece  of  fine 
wire  of  a proper  length  may  be  bent  into  a circle,  about  the 
middle,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long  unbent 
sides  brought  parallel,  and  near  each  other : these  are  to  he 
held  in  the  hand,  and  the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced  into 
the  gullet,  in  order  to  be  conducted  about  the  obstructing  body, 
and  so  to  extract  it.  More  flexible  rings  may  be  made  of 
wool,  thread,  silk,  or  small  pack-thread,  which  may  he  waxed 
for  their  greater  strength  and  consistence.  One  of  these  is  to 
be  tied  fast  to  a handle  of  iron  wire,  whale-bone,  or  any  kind 
of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced,  in  order  to 
surround  the  obstructing  substance,  and  to  draw  it  out.  Seve- 
ral of  these  rings  passed  through  one  another  may  be  used,  the 
more  certainly  to  lay  hold  of  the  obstructing  body,  which  may 
be  involved  by  one,  if  another  should  miss  it.  These  rings 
have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  substance  to  be 
extracted,  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then,  by  turriing  the 
handle,  be  retained  so  strongly  in  the  ring  thus  twisted,  as  to 
be  moved  every  way,  which  must  in  many  cases  be  a consider- 
able advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  these  unhappy  occasions,  is  the 
Sponge.  Its  property  of  swelling  considerably  on  being  wet,  is 
the  principal  foundation  of  its  usefulness  here.  If  any  substance 
is  stopt  in  the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the  whole  passage,  a 
bit  of  sponge  may  be  introduced  into  that  part  which  is  unstopr, 
and  beyond  the  substance.  The  sponge  soon  dilates,  and  grows 
larger  in  this  moist  situation,  and  indeed  the  enlargement  of  it 
may  be  forwarded  by  making  the  patient  swallow  a few  drops  of 
water.  Afterwards  it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to 
which  it  is  fastened,  and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return  through 
the  small  cavity  hy  which  it  was  conveyed  in,  it  draws  out  the 
obstructing  body  along  with  it. 

The  compressibility  of  sponge  is  another  foundation  of  its 
usefulness  in  such  cases.  A pretty  large  piece  of  sponge  may 
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be  compressed  or  squeezed  into  a small  size,  by  winding  a string 
or  tape  closely  about  it,  which  may  be  easily  unwouud,  and 
withdrawn,  after  the  sponge  has  been  introduced.  A bit  of 
sponge  may  likewise  be  compressed  by  a piece  of  whale-bone 
split  at  one  end,  but  this  can  hardly  be  introduced  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  hurt  the  patient. 

I have  often  known  pins,  and  other  sharp  bodies  which  had 
stuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by  causing  the  person  to  swallow 
a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a thread,  and  draw  it  quickly  up 
again.  This  is  safer  than  swallowing  sponge,  and  will  often 
answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

When  all  these  methods  prove  unsuccessful,  there  remains 
one  more,  which  is  to  make  the  patient  vomit ; but  this  can 
scarcely  be  of  any  service,  unless  when  such  obstructing  bodies 
are  simply  engaged  in,  and  not  hooked  or  stuck  into  the  sides  of 
the  gullet,  as  in  this  case  vomiting  might  sometimes  occasion 
further  mischief.  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  vomiting  may  be 
excited  by  taking  half  a dram  or  two  scruples  of  ipecacuanha  in 
powder  made  into  a draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to  swallow,  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting,  by  tickling  his  throat 
with  a feather  ; and  if  that  should  not  succeed,  a clyster  of 
tobacco  may  be  administered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce 
of  tobacco  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  ; this  has  often  been 
found  to  succeed,  when  other  attempts  to  excite  vomiting  had 
failed. 

When  the  obstructing  body  is  of  such  a nature  that  it  may 
with  safety  be  pushed  downwards,  this  may  be  attempted  by 
means  of  a wax  candle  oiled,  and  a little  heated,  so  as  to  make 
it  flexible;  or  a piece  of  whalebone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood, 
with  a sponge  fastened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impossible  to  extract  even  those  bodies  which 
it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  stomach,  we  must  then  pre- 
fer the  least  of  two  evils,  and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  push- 
ing them  down,  than  suffer  the  patient  to  perish  in  a few 
minutes ; and  we  ought  to  scruple  this  resolution  the  less,  as 
a great  many  instances  have  happened,  where  the  swallowing  of 
such  hurtful  and  indigestible  substances  have  been  followed  by 
no  disorder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifest,  that  all  endeavours  either  to  ex- 
tract or  push  down  the  substance  must  prove  ineffectual,  they 
should  be  discontinued;  because  the  inflammation  occasioned 
by  persisting  in  them  might  be  as  dangerous  3S  the  obstruction 
itself.  Some  have  died  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation, 
even  after  the  body  which  caused  the  obstruction  had  been  en- 
tirely removed. 
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While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making  use  of,  the 
patient  should  often  swallow,  or  if  he  cannot,  he  should  fre- 
quently receive  by  injection,  through  a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that 
may  reach  down  to  the  gullet,  some  emollient  liquor,  as  warm 
milk  and  water,  barley  water  or  a decoction  of  mallows.  In- 
jections of  this  kind  not  only  soften  and  sooth  the  irritated  parts  ; 
but  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are  often  more  successful  in 
loosening  the  obstruction,  than  all  attempts  with  instruments. 

When  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to  leave  the 
obstructing  body  in  the  parr,  the  patient  must  be  treated  as  if 
lie  had  an  inflammatory  disease.  He  should  be  bled,  kept  upon 
alow  diet,  and  have  his  whole  neck  surrounded  with  emollient 
poultices.  The  like  treatment  must  also  be  used,  if  there  be  any 
reason  to  suspect  an  inflammation  of  the  passages,  though  the 
obstructing  body  be  removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  sometimes  loosened  the  in- 
hering body  more  effectually  than  instruments.  Thus  a blow’ 
on  the  hack  has  often  forced  up  a substance  which  stuck  in  the 
gullet ; but  this  is  still  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  the 
substance  gets  into  the  windpipe.  In  this  case,  vomiting  and 
sneezing  are  likewise  to  be  excited.  Pins  which  stuck  in  the 
gullet,  have  been  frequently  discharged  by  riding  on  horse-back 
or  in  a machine. 

When  any  indigestible  substance  has  been  forced  down  into 
the  stomach,  the  patient  should  use  a very  mild  and  smooth 
diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  fruits  and  farinaceous  mealy  sub- 
stances, as  puddings,  pottage,  and  soups.  He  should  avoid  all 
heating  and  irritating  things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and 
such  like;  and  his  drink  should  be  milk  and  water,  barley- 
water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  so  strongly  and  fully  closed,  that  the  pa- 
tient can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  he  must  be  nourished  by 
clysters  of  soup,  jelly,  and  the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately  suffo- 
cated, when  all  hope  of  freeing  the  passage  is  vanished,  and 
death  seems  at  hand,  if  tespiration  be  not  restored  ; the  ope- 
ration of  bronchotomy , or  opening  the  wdndpipe,  must  be 
directly  performed.  As  this  operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an 
expert  surgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the  patient,  and  is  often  the 
only  method  which  can  be  taken  to  preserve  life  in  these  emer- 
gencies, we  thought  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it  should 
only  be  attempted  by  persons  skilled  in  surgery. 
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When  a person  has  remained  above  a quarter  of  an  hour  un- 
der water,  there  can  be  no  considerable  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
But  as  several  circumstances  may  happen  to  have  continued  lite, 
in  such  an  unfortunate  situation,  beyond  the  01  dinary  term, 
we  should  never  too  soon  resign  the  unhapyy  object  to  His 
fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  relief,  as  there  are  many 
well  attested  proofs  ot  the  recovery  of  persons  to  life  and 
health  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water  apparently  dead, 
and  who  had  remained  a considerable  time  without  exhibing  any 
signs  of  life. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  taken  out  of 
the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  soon  as  possible,  to  some  conve- 
nient place  where  the  necessary  operations  for  its  recovery  may 
be  performed.  In  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise 
or  injure  the  body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  posture  with 
the  head  downwards,  or  the  like.  If  an  adult  body,  it  ought 
to  be  laid  on  a bed,  or  on  straw,  with  the  head  a little  raised, 
and  carried  on  a cart  or  on  men’s  shoulders,  and  kept  in  as  natu- 
ral and  easy  a position  as  possible.  A small  body  may  be  carried 
in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  persons  apparently  drowned,  the 
principal  intention  to  he  pursued  is,  to  restove  the  natural  warmth , 
upon  which  all  the  vital  functions  depend  ; and  to  excite  these 
functions  by  the  application  of  stimulants,  not  only  to  the  skin, 
but  likewise  to  the  lungs,  intestines,  &c. 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  cause  of  the  person’s  death, 
yet  it  will  prove  an  effectual  obstacle  to  his  recovery.  Foi  this 
reason,  after  stripping  him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  must 
be  strongly  rubbed  for  a considerable  time  with  coarse  linen 
cloths  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made  ; and,  as  soon  as  a well- 
heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the  lub- 
bing  should  be  continued.  Warm  cloths  ought  likewise  to  be 
frequently  applied  to  his  stomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bucks, 
or  bottles  of  warm  water,  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  to  the 
palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  spirits  should  be  frequently  applied  to  the 
nose  ; and  the  spine  of  the  back  and  pit  of  the  stomach  may 
be  rubbed  with  warm  brandy  or  spirit  ot  wine.  File  temples 
ought  always  to  be  chafed  with  volatile  spirits,  and  stimulating 
powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  be  blown  up  the 
nostrils. 
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To  renew  the  breathing,  a strong  person  may  blow  his  own 
breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with  all  the  force  he  can, 
holding  his  nostrils  at  the  same  time.  When  it  can  be  per- 
ceived by  the  rising  of  the  chest  or  belly  that  the  lucgs  are 
filled  with  air,  the  person  ought  to  desist  from  blowing,  and 
should  press  the  breast  and  belly  so  as  to  expel  the  air  again  ; 
and  this  operation  may  be  repeated  for  scm.  hne,  alternately 
inflating  and  depressing  the  lungs  so  as  to  imitate  natural  respi- 
ration. 

If  the  iungs  taonot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  at- 
tempted by  blowing  through  one  of  the  nostrils,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  other  close.  Dr.  Monro  fo;  this  purpose  re- 
commends a wooden  pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  nostril, 
and  at  the  other  for  being  blown  into  by  a person’s  mouth;  or 
for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bellows,  to  be  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  if  necessary, 

M hen  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  chest  by  the  mouth  or 
nose,  it  may  he  necessary  to  make  an  opening  into  the  wind- 
pipe for  this  purpose.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  spend  time  in 
describing  this  operation,  as  it  will  seldom  be  attempted  unless 
by  pel  sons  skilled  in  surgery. 

To  stimulate  the  intestines,  the  fume  of  tobacco  may  be 
thrown  up  in  form  of  clyster.  There  are  various  species  of 
apparatus  contrived  for  this  purpose,  which  may  be  used  when 
at  hand ; but  where  these  cannot  be  obtained,  the  business 
may  be  done  by  a common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the 
pipe  must  be  filled  with  tobacco  well,  kindled,  and  after  the 
small  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the  fundament,  the  smoke 
may  he  forced  up  by  blowing  through  a piece  of  paper,  full  of 
holes  wrapped  round  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing 
through  an  empty  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which  is  applied  close  to 
that  of  the  other.  This  may  also  be  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner: a common  clyster-pipe  with  a bag  mounted  upon  it  may 
he  introduced  into  the  fundament,  and  the  mouth  of  the  bag 
may  be  applied  round  the  small  end  of  a tobat  co-pipe,  in  the 
bowl  of  which  tobacco  is  to  be  kindled,  and  the  smoke  blown 
up  as  directed  above.  Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  throw 
up  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  clysters  of  warm  water,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  salt  and  some  wine  or  spirits,  may  be  frequently 
administered.  This  may  be  done  by  a common  clyster  bag  and 
pipe  ; but,  as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  well  up,  a pretty  large 
syringe  will  answer  the  purpose  better. 

While  these  things  are  doing,  some  of  the  attendants  ought 
to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into  which  the  persons  should  be 
put,  if  the  above  endeavours  prove  ineffectual.  Where  there 
are  no  conveniences  for  using  the  warm  bath,  the  body  may 
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he  covered  with  warm  salt,  sand,  ashes,  grains,  or  such  like. 
Tissot  mentions  an  instance  of  a girl  who  was  restored  to  life, 
after  she  had  been  raken  out  of  the  water  swelled,  bloated, 
and  to  all  appearance  dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon 
hot  ashes,  covering  her  with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a 
bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a stocking  round  her  neck  stuffed 
with  the  same,  and  heaping  coverings  over  all.  After  she  had 
remained  half  an  hour  in  this  situation,  her  pulse  returned, 
she  recovered  speech,  and  cried  out,  I freeze,  I freeze , a little 
cherry  brandy  was  given  her,  and  she  remained  buried  as  it 
were  under  the  ashes  for  eight  hours  ; afterwards  she  was  taken 
out,  without  any  other  complaint  except  that  of  lassitude  or 
weariness,  which  went  off  in  a few  days.  The  Doctor  men- 
tions likewise  an  instance  of  a man  who  was  restored  to  life, 
after  he  had  remained  six  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of  a 
dung-hill. 

Till  the  patient  shews  some  signs  of  life,  and  is  able  to  swal- 
low, it  would  be  useless  and  even  dangerous  to  pour  liquors  into 
his  mouth.  His  lips,  however,  and  tongue,  may  be  frequently 
wet  with  a feather  dipt  in  warm  brandy  or  other  strong  spirits; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  swallowing,  a 
little  warm  wine,  or  some  other  cordial,  ought  every  now  and 
then  to  be  administered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a little  re- 
animated ; but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke  without  the  sicken- 
ing draught,  it  will  be  more  safe  ; this  may  generally  be  done 
by  tickling  the  throat  and  fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  some 
other  soft  substance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  Tissot 
in  this  case  recommends  the  oxymel  of  squills,  a table-spoon- 
ful of  which,  diluted  with  water,  may  be  given  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  till  the  patient  has  taken  five  or  six  doses.  Where 
that  medicine  is  not  at  hand,  a strong  infusion  of  sage,  camo- 
mile flowers,  or  carduus  benedictus,  sweetened  with  honey,  or 
some  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  salt,  may,  he 
says,  supply  its  place.  The  Doctor  does  not  intend  that  any 
of  these  things  should  be  given  in  such  quantity  as  to  occa- 
sion vomiting.  He  thinks  emetics  in  this  situation  are  not 
expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  discontinue  our  assistance  as  soon 
as  the  patient  discovers  some  tokens  of  life,  since  they  some- 
times expire  after  these  first  appearances  of  recovering.  The 
warm  and  stimulating  applications  are  still  to  be  continued, 
and  small  quantities  of  some  cordial  liquor  ought  frequently 
to  be  administered.  Lastly,  though  the  person  should  be 
manifestly  re-animated,  there  sometimes  remain  an  oppression, 
a cough,  and  feverishness,  which  effectually  constitute  a dis- 
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case,  in  this  case  it  wili  be  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  the 
arm,  and  to  cause  him  to  drink  plentifully  of  barley-water,  elder 
flower-tea,  or  any  other  soft  pectoral  infusion. 

Such  persons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  the 
appearances  of  life  by  a fall,  a blow,  suffocation,  or  the 
like,  must  be  treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who 
have  been  for  some  time  under  water.  I once  attended  a 
patient  who  was  stunned  by  a fall  from  a horse,  that  for  above 
six  hours  he  scarcely  exhibited  any  signs  of  life  ; yet  this  man, 
by  being  bled,  and  proper  means  taken  to  keep  up  the  vital 
warmth,  recovered,  and  in  a few  days  was  perfectly  well.  Dr. 
Alexander  gives  an  instance  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  of  a man  who  was  to  all 
appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the  breast,  but  recovered  upon 
being  immerseed  for  some  time  in  warm  water.  Tnese,  and 
other  instances  of  a similar  nature  which  might  be  adduced, 
amount  to  a full  proof  of  this  fact,  that  many  of  those  un- 
happy persons  who  lose  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  saved  by  the  use  of  proper  means  duly  per- 
sisted in. 

OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS. 

Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even  destructive 
to  animals.  This  may  either  happen  from  its  vivifying  prin- 
ciple being  destroyed,  or  from  subtle  exhalations  with  which  it 
is  impregnated.  Thus  air  that  has  passed  through  burning  fuel 
is  neither  capable  of  supporting  fire  nor  the  life  of  animals. 
Hence  the  danger  of  sleeping  in  close  chambers  with  charcoal 
fires..  Some  indeed  suppose  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the 
sulphurous  oil  contained  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  set  at  liberty 
and  diffused  all  over  the  chamber:  while  others  imagine  it  isow- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  air  of  the  room  being  altered  by  the  fire 
alone.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a situation  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
Indeed  it  is  dangerous  to  sleep  in  a small  apartment  with  a fire 
of  any  kind.  I lately  saw  four  persons  who  had  been  suffo- 
cated by  sleeping  in  an  apartment  where  a small  fire  of  coal  had 
been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer,  or 
other  liquors,  in  the  state  of  fermentation,  contains  something 
poisonous,  which  kills  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vapour  of 
coal.  Hence  there  is  always  danger  in  going  into  cellars 
where  a large  quantity  of  these  liquors  is  in  a state  of  fermen- 
tation, especially  if  they  have  been  close  shut  up  for  some 
time.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  persons  struck  dead 
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on  entering  such  places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  difficulty 
escaped. 

When  subterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very  long  shut, 
are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are  cleaned,  which  have  not 
been  emptied  for  several  years,  the  vapours  arising  from 

them  produce  the  same  effects  as  those  mentioned  above. 

For  this  reason  no  person  ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pit, 
cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long  shut  up, 
till  the  air  has  been  sufficiently  purified,  by  burning  gun-pow- 
der in  it.  It  is  easy  to  know  when  the  air  of  such  places  is 
unwholesome,  by  letting  down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in 
burning  fuel,  or  the  like.  If  these  continue  to  burn,  people 
may  safely  venture  in;  but  where  they  are  suddenly  extin- 
guished, no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been  first  purified 
by  fire. 

The  offensive  stink  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  especially  when 
their  flames  are  extinguished,  operate  like  other  vapours,  though 
with  less  violence,  and  less  suddenly.  There  have,  however, 
been  instances  of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had 
been  extinguished  in  a close  chamber;  and  persons  of  weak  de- 
licate breasts  generally  find  themselves  quickly  oppressed  in 
apartments  illuminated  with  many  candles. 

Such  as  are  sensible  of  their  danger  in  these  situations,  and 
retreat  seasonably  from  it,  are  generally  relieved  as  soon  as  they 
get  into  the  open  air : or,  if  they  have  any  remaining  uneasi- 
ness, a little  water  and  vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  affords 
them  relief.  But  when  they  are  so  far  poisoned,  as  to  have 
lost  their  feeling  and  understanding,  the  following  means  must 
be  used  for  their  recovery  : 

The  patient  should  be  exposed  to  a very  pure,  fresh,  and 
open  air ; and  volatile  salts,  or  other  stimulating  substances, 
held  to  his  nose.  He  should  next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or,  if 
that  does  not  succeed,  in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put 
into  warm  water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  soon  as  he  can  sw'al- 
low,  some  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  nitre,  may  be  given  him. 

Nor  are  sharp  clysters  by  any  means  to  be  neglected  ; these 
may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common  clyster,  syrup  of 
buckthorn  and  tincture  of  senna,  of  each  two  ounces;  or,  in 
their  stead,  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  dissolved  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  these  things  not  be  at  hand,  two 
or  three  large  spoonfuls  of  common  salt  may  be  put  into  the 
clyster.  The  same  means  if  necessary,  which  were  recom- 
mended in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  used  to 
restore  the  circulation,  warmth,  &cc. 
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Mr.  Tossach,  surgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  case  of  a man  suf- 
focated by  the  steam  of  burning  coal,  whom  he  recovered  by 
blowing  his  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the 
arm,  and  causing  him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  tossed  about. 
And  Dr.  Frewen,  of  Sussex,  mentions  the  case  of  a young 
man  who  was  stupified  by  the  smoke  of  sea-coal,  but  was  re- 
covered by  being  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  laid 
in  a warm  bed. 

The  practice  of  plunging  persons  suffocated  by  noxious 
vapours  in  cold  water,  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  com- 
mon experiment  of  suffocating  dogs  in  the  grotto  del  cam,  and 
afterwards  recovering  them,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neigh- 
bouring lake. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  severe,  and  a person  is  exposed  to  it 
for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
gealing the  blood  in  the  extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a 
proportion  of  it  up  to  the  brain  ; so  that  the  patient  dies  of  a 
kind  of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  sleepiness.  The  traveller, 
in  this  situation,  who  finds  himself  begin  to  grow  drowsy, 
should  redouble  his  efforts  to  extricate  himself  from  the  immi- 
nent danger  he  is  exposed  to.  This  sleep,  which  he  might 
consider  as  some  alleviation  of  his  sufferings,  would,  if  indulged, 
prove  his  last. 

Such  violent  effects  of  cold  are  happily  not  very  common  in 
this  country  ; it  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  hands  or 
feet  of  travellers  are  so  benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  a mortification,  if  proper  means  are  not  used  to  prevent 
it.  The  chief  danger  in  this  situation  arises  from  the  sudden 
application  of  heat.  It  is  very  common,  when  the  hands  or 
feet  are  pinched  with  cold,  to  hold  them  to  the  fire,  yet  reason 
and  observation  shew,  that  this  is  a most  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent practice. 

Every  peasant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or  roots  of  any 
kind  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put  into  warm  water,  they 
will  be  destroyed  by  rottenness,  or  a kind  of  mortification  ; and 
that  the  only  way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immerse  them  for  some 
time  in  very  cold  water.  The  same  observation  holds  with  re- 
gard to  animals  in  this  condition 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed  with  cold, 
they  ought  either  to  be  immersed  in  cold  water,  or  rubbed 
with  snow,  till  they  recover  their  natural  warmth  and  sensi- 
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bility ; after  which  the  person  may  be  removed  into  an  apart- 
ment a little  warmer,  and  may  drink  some  cups  of  tea,  or  an 
infusion  of  elder  flowers  sweetened  with  honey.  Every  per- 
son must  have  observed  when  his  hands  were  even  but  slightly 
affected  with  cold,  that  the  best  way  to  warm  them  was  by 
washing  them  in  cold  water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well 

for  some  time.  ' .. 

When  a person  has  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  cold,  that  all 
appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rub  him  all 
over  with  snow  or  cold  water;  or,  what  will  answer  bettet,  if 
it  can  be  obtained,  to  immerse  him  in  a bath  of  the  very  coldest 
water.  There  is  the  greatest  encouragement  to  persist  in  the 
use  of  this  means,  as  we  are  assured  that  persons  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  snow,  or  had  been  exposed  to  the  freezing  air 
during  five  or  six  successive  days,  and  who  had  discovered  no 
marks  of  life  for  several  hours,  have  nevertheless  been  revived. 

I have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes,  chilblains, 
and  other  inflammations  of  the  extremities,  which  ate  so 
common  amongst  the  peasants  in  the  cold  season,  were  chiefly 
occasioned  by  their  sudden  transitions  from  cold  to  heat.  After 
they  have  been  exposed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  they 
immediately  apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  it  they 
have  occasion,  plunge  them  into  warm  water,  by  which  means, 
if  a mortification  does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  seldom  fails 
to  ensue.  Most  of  the  ill  consequences  from  this  quarter  might 
be  easily  avoided,  by  only  observing  the  precautions  mentioned 
above. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES  WHICH 
REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE  ASSISTANCE. 


STRONG  and  healthy  persons,  who  abound  with  blood,  are 
often  seized  with  sudden  fainting  fits,  after  violent  exercise, 
drinking  freely  of  warm  or  strong  liquors,  exposure  to  great 
heat,  intense  application  to  study , or  the  like. 

In  such  cases  the  patient  should  be  made  to  smell  to  some 
vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrists  ought  at  the  same 
time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
warm  watet  ; and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four 
or  five  times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  swallow,  be 
poured  into  liis  mouth. 
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If  the  fainting  proves  obstinate,  or  degenerates  into  a syncope , ] 
that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and  understanding,  the  patient  I 
must  be  bled.  After  the  bleeding  a clyster  will  be  proper,  and  ' 
then  lie  should  be  kept  easy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him  every  ■ 
halt  hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infusion  of  any  mild  vegetable, ' 
with  the  addition  of  a little  sugar  and  vinegar. 

When  sv\  oonings,  which  arise  from  tins  cause,  occur  fre- 
quently in  the  same  person,  he  shoul.’,  in  order  to  escape 
them,  confine  himself  to  a light  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of 
bread,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  His  drink  ought  to  be  ! 
water,  or  small  beer,  and  he  should  sleep  but  moderately,  and 
take  much  exercise. 

But  fainting  fits  pioceed  much  oftener  from  a defect,  than  an 
excess  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready  to  happen  after 
great  evacuations  of  any  kind:  obstinate  watching;  want  of 
appetite,  01  such  like.  In  these  an  almost  directly  opposite 
couise  to  that  mentioned  above  must  be  pursued. 

i he  patient  should  be  laid  in  bed,  and  being  covered, 
should  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms,  and  his  whole  body  rubbed 
strongly  with  hot  flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  salts,  or 
strong  smelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rosemary,  may  be 
heid  to  his  nose.  His  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a little  rum  or 
brandy;  and  if  he  can  swallow,  some  hot  wine,  mixed  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be 
poured  into  his  mouth.  A compress  of  flannel  dipt  in"  hot 
wine  or  brandy  must  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach, 
and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  laid  to  the 
feet. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he  should  take 
some  stiong  soup  or  broth,  or  a little  bread  or  a biscuit  soaked 
in  hot  spiced  wine.  To  prevent  the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought 
to  take  often,  but  in  small  quantities,  some  light  yet  strength- 
ening nourishment,  as  panado  made  with  soup  instead  of  water 
new  laid  eggs  lightly  poached,  chocolate,  light  roast  meats’ 
jellies,  and  such  like. 

i liese  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effect  of  bleeding,  or  of 
the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong  to  this  class.  Such  as 
rapperi  aitei  aitificial  bleeding  are  seldom  dangerous,  generally 
iei initiating  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed:  indeed 
peisons  subject  to  this  kind  should  always  be  bled  lying,  in  order 
to  pievcnt  it.  Should  the  fainting,  however,  continue  longer 
t tan  usual,  some  vinegar  may  be  smelt  to,  and  a little,  mixed 
with  some  water,  swallowed. 

V *K  n Minting  is  the  effect  of  too  strong  or  acrid  purges  or 
vomits,  tne  patient  must  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  if  he  had 
taken  poison.  He  should  be  made  to  drink  plentifully  of 
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milk,  warm  water  and  oil,  barley-water,  or  such  like ; emolli- 
ent clysters  will  likewise  be  proper,  and  the  patient’s  strength 
should  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving  him  generous  cordials, 
and  anodyne  medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occasioned  by  indigestion.  This  may 
either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food. — 
When  the  former  of  these  is  the  cause,  the  cure  will  be  best 
performed  by  vomiting,  which  may  be  promoted  by  causing 
the  patient  to  drink  a weak  infusion  of  camomile  flowers, 
cat duus  benedictus , or  the  like  When  the  disorder  proceeds 
from  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  patient,  as  in  the  case  of 
weakness,  must  be  revived  by  strong  smells,  &c.  but  the  most 
essential  point  is,  to  make  him  swallow  a large  quantity  of 
light  warm  fluid,  which  may  serve  to  drown,  as  it  were,  the 
offending  matter,  to  soften  its  acrimony,  and  either  to  effect 
a discharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force  it  dowm  into  the  in- 
testines. 

Even  disagreeable  smells  will  sometimes  occasion  swoonings, 
especially  in  people  of  weak  nerves.  When  tlws  happens, 
the  patient  should  be  carried  into  the  open  air,  have  stimu- 
lating things  held  to  his  nose,  and  those  substances  which  are 
disagreeable  to  him,  ought  immediately  to  be  removed.  But 
we  have  already  taken  notice  of  swoonings  which  arise  from 
nervous  disorders,  and  shall  therefore,  say  no  more  upon  that 
head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progress  of  diseases.  In  ' 
the  beginning  of  putrid  diseases,  they  generally  denote  an 
oppression  at  stomach,  or  a mass  of  corrupted  humours,  and 
they  cease  after  evacuations  either  by  vomit  or  stool.  When 
they  occur  at  the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they  indicate 
great  danger.  In  each  of  these  cases,  vinegar  used  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  is  the  best  remedy  duiing  the  paroxysm, 
and  plenty  of  lemon-ju:ce  and  water  after  it.  Sw'oonings  which 
happen  in  diseases  accompanied  with  great  evacuations,  must 
be  treated  like  those  which  are  owing  to  weakness,  and  the 
evacuations  ought  to  be  restrained.  When  they  happen  towards 
the  end  of  a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that  of  each 
exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the  patient  must  be  supported 
by  small  draughts  of  wine  and  water. 

Delicate  and  hysteric  women  are  very  liable  to  swooning  or 
fainting  fits  after  delivery.  These  might  be  often  prevented 
by  generous  cordials,  and  at  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  When 
they  are  occasioned  by  excessive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  restrained.  They  are  gcneially  the  effect  of  mere  weak- 
ness or  exhaustion.  Dr.  Engleman  relates  the  case  of  a \vo- 
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man  “ in  child-bed,  who,  after  being  happily  delivered,  sud- 
denly fainted,  and  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  appa- 
rently dead.  A physician  was  sent  for ; her  own  maid  in  the 
mean  while  being  out  of  patience  at  his  delay,  attempted  to 
assist  her  herself,  and  extending  herself  upon  her  mistress,  ap- 
plied her  mouth  to  her’s,  blew  in  as  much  breath  as  she  possibly 
could,  and  in  a very  short  time  the‘exhausted  woman  awaked  as 
out  of  a profound  sleep  ; when  proper  things  being  given  her, 
she  soon  recovered. 

“ The  maid  being  asked  how  she  came  to  think  of  this  ex- 
pedient, said,  she  had  seen  it  practised  at  Altenburgh  by  mid- 
wives upon  children  with  the  happiest  effect.” 

We  mention  this  case  chiefly,  that  other  midwives  may  be 
induced  to  follow  so  laudable  an  example.  Many  children  are 
born  without  any  signs  of  life,  and  others  expire  soon  after  the 
birth,  who  might,  without  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  re- 
stored to  life. 

From  whatever  cause  fainting-fits  proceed,  fresh  air  is  always 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  patient.  By  not  attending  to 
this  circumstance,  people  often  kill  their  friends,  while  they  are 
endeavouring  to  save  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s  situation, 
they  call  in  a crowd  of  people  to  his  assistance,  or  perhaps  to 
witness  his  exit,  whose  breathing  exhausts  the  air,  and  increases 
the  danger.  There  is  riot  the  least  doubt  but  this  practice, 
which  is  very  common  among  the  lower  sort  of  people,  otten 
proves  fatal,  especially  to  the  delicate,  and  such  persons  as  fall 
into  fainting  fits  from  mere  exhaustion,  or  the  violence  of  some 
disease.  No  more  persons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  into  the 
room  where  a patient  lies  in  a swoon  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  Ins  assistance,  and  the  windows  of  the  apartment  should 
always  be  opened,  at  least  as  far  as  to  admit  a stream  of  fresh 
air. 

Persons  subject  to  frequent  swoonings,  or  fainting  fits,  should 
neglect  no  means  to  remove  the  cause  of  them,  as  their  conse- 
quences are  always  injurious  to  the  constitution.  Every  faint- 
ing-fit leaves  the  person  in  dejection  and  weakness ; the  secre- 
tions are  thereby  suspended,  the  humours  disused  to  stagnation, 
coagulations  and  obstructions  are  formed,  and,  if  the  motion 
of  the  blood  be  totally  intercepted,  or  very  considerably  checked, 
polypuses  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  heart,  or  larger  vessels. 
The  only  kind  of  swoonings  not  to  be  dreaded  are  those  which 
sometimes  mark  the  crisis  in  fevers  ; yet  even  these  ought,  as 
soon  as  possille,  to  be  removed. 


Or  INTOXICATION. 
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The  effects  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No  kind  of  poi- 
son kills  more  certainly  than  an  over  dose  of  ardent  spirits. 
Sometimes,  by  destroying  the  nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end 
to  life  at  once  ; but  in  general  their  effects  are  more  slow, 
and  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  opium.  Other  kinds 
of  intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken  to  excess, 
as  well  as  ardent  spirits;  but  they  may  generally  be  discharged 
by  vomiting,  which  ought  always  to  be  excited  when  the  sto- 
mach is  overcharged  with  liquor. 

More  of  those  unhappy  persons  who  die  intoxicated,  lose 
their  lives  from  an  inability  to  conduct  themselves,  than  from 
the  destructive  quality  of  the  liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they 
tumble  down,  and  lie  in  some  awkward  posture ; which  obstructs 
the  circulation  of  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this  situa- 
tion till  they  die.*  No  drunken  person  should  be  left  by  him- 
self, till  his  clothes  have  been  loosened,  and  his  body  laid  in 
such  a posture  as  is  most  favourable  for  continuing  the  vital 
motions,  discharging  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  &cc.  The 
best  posture  for  discharging  the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  to 
lay  the  person  upon  his  belly  ; when  asleep  he  may  be  laid  on 
his  side,  with  his  head' a little  raised,  and  particular  care  must 
be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twisted,  or  have  any 
thing  too  tight  about  it. 

The  excessive  degree  of  thirst  occasioned  by  drinking  strong 
liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench  it  by  taking  what  is 
hurtful.  I have  known  fatal  consequences  even  fforn  drinking 
freely  of  milk  after  a debauch  of  wine  or  sour  punch  ; these 
acid  liquors,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  having 
coagulated  the  milk  in  such  a manner  that  it  could  never  be 
digested.  The  safest  drink  after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toast, 
tea,  infusions  of  balm,  sage,  barley-water,  and  such  like.  If 
the  person  wants  to  vomit,  he  mav  drink  a weak  infusion  of 
camomile  flowers,  or  lukewarm  water  and  oil;  but  in  this  con- 
dition vomiting  may  generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling  the 
throat  with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Instead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different  symptoms  of 
intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and  proposing  a general 
plan  of  treatment  for  persons  in  this  situation,  I shall  briefly 
relate  the  history  of  a case  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, wherein  most  of  those  symptoms  usually  reckoned 
dangerous  occurred,  and  where  the  treatment  was  successful. 
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A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had,  for  a hire, 
drunk  ten  glasses  of  imong  brandy.  He  soon  after  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  continued  in  that  situation  for  near  twelve  hours, 
till  at  length  his  uneasy  manner  of  breathing,  the  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  and  other  threatening  spmptoms,  alarmed  his 
friends,  and  made  them  send  for  me.  I found  him  still  sleep- 
ing, his  countenance  ghastly,  and  his  skin  covered  with  a cold 
clammy  sweat.  Almost  the  only  signs  of  life  remaining,  were, 
a deep  laboiious  breathing,  and  a convulsive  motion  or  agitation 
of  his  bowels. 

1 tried  to  rouse  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching,  shaking, 
applying  volatile  spirits,  and  other  stimulating  things  to  his 
nose,  &c.  A few  ounces  of  blood  were  likewise  let  from  his 
arm,  and  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his 
mouth  ; but  as  he  could  not  swallow,  very  little  of  this  got 
into  the  stomach.  None  of  these  things  having  the  least 
effect,  and  the  danger  seeming  to  increasse,  I ordered  his  legs 
to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  a sharp  clyster  to  be  immedi- 
ately administered.  This  gave  him  a stool,  and  was  the  first 
thing  that  relieved  him.  ft  was  afterwards  repeated  with  the 
same  happy  effect,  and  seemed  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  his 
recovery.  He  then  began  to  shew  some  signs  of  life,  took 
drink  when  it  was  offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  senses. 
He  continued,  however,  for  several  days  weak  and  feverish, 
and  complained  much  of  a soreness  in  his  bowels,  which  gra- 
dually went  off',  by  means  of  a slender  diet,  and  cool  mucila- 
ginous liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  suffered  to  die, 
without  any  assistance  being  called,  had  not  a neighbour,  a 
few  days  before,  who  had  been  advised  to  drink  a bottle  of 
spirits  to  cure  him  of  an  ague,  expired  under  very  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 


OF  SUFFOCATING  AND  STRANGLING. 


These  may  sometimes  proceed  from  an  infarction  of  the 
lungs,  produced  by  viscid  clammy  humours,  or  a spasmodic 
affection  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ.  Persons  who  feed  grossly, 
and  abound  in  rich  blood,  are  very  liable  to  suffocating  fits  from 
the  former  of  these  causes.  Such  ought,  as  soon  as  they  are 
attacked,  to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  clyster,  and  to  take 
frequently  a cup  of  diluting  liquor  with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They 
should  likewise  receive  the  steams  of  hot  vinegar  in  their  lungs 
by  breathing. 
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Nervous  and  asthmatic  persons  are  most  subject  to  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  lungs.  In  this  case  the  patient’s  legs  should  be 
immersed  in  warm  water,  and  the  steams  of  vinegar  applied  as 
above.  Warm  diluting  liquors  should  likewise  be  chunk  ; to  a 
cup  of  which  a tea-spoonful  of  the  Paregoric  elixir  may  occa- 
sionally be  added.  Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or  leather  may  be 
held  to  the  patient’s  nose,  and  fresh  air  should  be  freely  admitted 
to  him. 

Infants  are  often  suffocated  by  the  carelessness  or  inattention 
of  their  nurses.  An  infant  when  in  bed  should  always  be  laid 
so,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down  with  its  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes ; and  when  in  a cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be 
covered.  A small  degree  of  attention  to  these  two  simple 
lules  would  save  the  lives  of  many  infants,  and  prevent  others 
from  being  rendered  weak  and  sickly  all  their  days  by  the  in- 
juries done  to  their  lungs. 

Instead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery  of  infants 
who  are  suffocated,  or  over-laid,  as  it  is  termed  by  their  nurses, 

I shall  give  the  history  of  a case  related  by  Monsieur  Janin,  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with 
success,  and  contains  almost  every  thing  that  can  be  done  on 
such  occasions. 

A nurse  having  had  the  misfortune  to  over-lay  a child,  he 
was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without  any  signs  of  life; 
no  pulsation  in  the  arteries,  no  respiration,  the  face  livid,  the 
eyes  open,  dull,  and  tarnished,  the  nose  full  of  snivel,  the 
mouth  gaping,  in  short  it  was  almost  cold.  Whilst  some  linen 
clothes  and  a parcel  of  ashes  were  warming,  he  had  the  boy 
unswathed,  and  laid  him  in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the  right 
side.  He  then  was  rubbed  all  over  with  a fine  linen,  for  fear 
of  fietting  his  tender  and  delicate  skin.  As  soon  as  the  ashes 
had  received  their  due  degree  of  heat,  Mr.  Janin  buried  him 
in  them,  except  tire  face,  placed  him  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  on  which  he  had  been  at  first  laid,  and  covered  him  with 
a blanket.  He  had  a bottle  of  eau  de  lace  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  presented  to  his  nose  from  time  to  time ; and  between 
wliiles  some  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blo.wn  up  his  nostrils;  to 
these  succeeded  the  blowing  into  his  mouth,  and  squeezing 
tigot  ills  nose.  Animal  neat  began  thus  to  be  excited  gradu- 
ally . tiie  pulsations  of  the  temporal  artery  were  soon  felt, 
the  brear* ling  trecame  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes 
closed  nd  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  fetched 
some  cries  expressive  of  his  want  of  the  breast,  which  being 
applied  to  his  mouth,  he  catched  at  it  with  avidity,  and  sucked 
as  if  notning  had  happened  to  him.  Though  the  pulsations 
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of  the  arteries  were  by  this  time  very  well  re-established,  and 
it  was  hot  weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it  advisable  to  leave 
his  little  patient  three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer  under  the 
ashes.  He  was  afterwards  taken  out,  cleaned,  and  dressed  as 
usual ; to  which  a gentle  sleep  succeeded,  and  he  continued 
perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewise  an  example  of  a young  man 
who  had  hanged  himself  through  despair,  to  whom  he  adminis- 
tered help  as  effectually  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Mr.  Glover,  surgeon  in  Doctors’  Commons,  London,  relates 
the  case  of  a person  who  was  restored  to  life  after  twenty-nine 
minutes  hanging,  and  continued  in  good  health  for  many  jears 

after.  , ,. 

The  principal  means  used  to  restore  this  man  to  life  were 
opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  external  jugular ; rubbing 
the  back,  mouth,  and  the  neck  with  a quantity  of  volatile 
spirits  and  oil ; administering  the  tobacco  clyster  by  means  of 
lighted  pipes,  and  strong  frictions  of  the  legs  and  arms.  This 
course  hail  been  continued  for  about  four  hours,  when  an  inci- 
sion was  made  in  the  windpipe,  and  air  blown  strongly  through 
a canula  into  the  lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the 
blood  at  the  artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a slow 
pulse  was  just  perceptible  at  the  wrist.  The  frictions  were  con- 
tinued for  some  time  longer  ; his  pulse  became  more  frequent, 
and  his  mouth  and  nose  being  irritated  with  spirit  of  sal  ammo- 
niac, he  opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cordials  were  then  adminis- 
tered to  him,  and  in  two  days  he  was  so  well  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  eight  miles. 

These  cases  are  sufficient  to  shew  what  may  be  done  for  the 
recovery  of  those  unhappy  persons  who  strangle  themselves,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives. 


OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVULSION- 

FITS. 

Convulson  fits  often  constitute  the  last  scene  of  acute  or 
chronic  disorders.  When  this  is  the  case,  theie  can  remain 
but  small  hopes  of  the  patient’s  recovery  after  expiring  in  a 
fit.  But  when  a person  who  appears  to  be  in  perfect  health, 
is  suddenly  seized  with  a convulsion-fit,  and  seems  to  expire, 
some  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to  restore  him  to  life. 
Infants  are  most  liable  to  convulsons,  and  are  often  cat  t ied  off 
very  suddenly  by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething. 
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There  are  many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  infants  having 
been  restored  to  life,  after  they  had  to  all  appearance  expired  in 
convulsions  ; but  we  shall  only  relate  the  following  instance 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  practicability 
of  recovering  persons  visibly  dead. 

In  the  parish  of  St  Clemens , at  Colchester , a child  of  six 
months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  having  had  the  breast, 
was  seized  with  a strong  convulsion-fit,  which  lasted  so  long, 
and  ended  with  so  entire  a privation  of  motion  in  the  body, 
lungs,  and  pulse,  that  it  was  deemed  absolutely  dead.  It  was 
accordingly  stripped,  laid  out,  the  passage-bell  ordered  to  be 
tolled,  and  a coffin  to  be  made;  but  a neighbouring  gentle- 
woman, who  used  to  admire  the  child,  hearing  of  its  sudden 
death,  hastened  to  the  house,  and  uptfn  examining  the  child 
found  it  not  cold,  its  joints  limber,  and  fancied  that  a glass  she 
held  to  its  mouth  and  nose  was  a little  damped  with  the  breath  ; 
upon  which  she  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  sat  down  before  the 
fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agitation.  In  a quarter  of 
an  hour  she  felt  the  heart  begin  to  beat  faintly  ; she  then  put  a 
little  of  the  mothei’s  milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its 
palms  and  soles,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and  the  milk 
was  swallowed  ; and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  she  had 
the  satisfaction  of  restoring  to  its  disconsolate  mother,  the  babe 
quite  recovered,  eager  to  lay  hold  of  the  breast,  and  able  to 
suck  again.  The  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up, 
and  at  present  alive. 

These  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of  every 
person,  were  sufficient  to  restore  to  life  an  infant  to  all  appear- 
ance dead,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  but  foi  the  use  of  these 
simple  endeavours,  would  have  remained  so.  There  aie,  how- 
ever, many  other  things  which  might  be  done,  in  case  the 
above  should  not  succeed  ; as  rubbing  the  body  with  strong 
spirits,  covering  it  with  warm  ashes  or  salt,  blowing  air  into 
the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  stimulating  clysters,  or  the  smoke 
of  tobacco,  into  the  intestines,  and  such  like. 

When  children  are  dead-born,  or  expire  soon  after  the 
birth,  the  same  means  ought  to  be  used  for  their  recovery,  as 
if  they  had  expired  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  mentioned 
above. 

These  directions  may  likewise  be  extended  to  adults,  atten- 
tion being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  circumstances  of 

the  patient.  . 

The  foregoing  cases  and  observations  afford  sufficient  proof 
of  the  success  which  may  attend  the  endeavours  of  persons 
totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  in  assisting  those  who  are  sud- 
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denly  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident  or  disease.  Many  facts 
of  a similar  nature  might  be  adduced  were  it  necessary  : but 
these,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  sufficient  to  call  up  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  to  exite  the  humane  and  benevolent  to  exert 
their  utmost  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

The  society  for  the  recovery  of  drowned,  persons,  instituted  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  year  1167,  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
not  fewer  than  150  persons,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  had 
been  saved  by  the  means  pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  whom 
owed  their  preservation  to  peasants  and  people  of  no  medical 
knowledge.  But  the  means  used  with  so  much  efficacy  in  re- 
covering drowned  persons  are,  with  equal  success,  applicable 
to  a number  of  cases  where  the  powers  of  life  seem  in  reality 
to  be  only  suspended,  and  to  remain  capable  of.  renewing  all 
their  functions,  pn  being  put  into  motion  again.  It  is  shock- 
ing to  reflect  that  for  want  of  this  consideration  many  persons 
have,  been;  committed  to  the  grave,  in  whom  the  principles  of 
life  npight  have  been  revived. 

The  0;}ses:  wherein  such;  endeavours  are  most  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with, success,  are  all  those  called  sudden  deaths  from  an 
invisible  cause,  as  apoplexies,  hysterics,  faintings,  and  many 
other  disorders  wherein  pet  sons  in  a moment  sink  down  and 
expire.  The,  various  casualties  in  which  they  may  be  tried  are, 
suffocations  from  the  sulphurous  damps  of  mines,  coal-pits, 
8yC.  the  unwholesome  air  of  long  unopened  wells  or  caverns; 
the  noxipus  vapours  arising  from  fermenting  liquors;  the 
steams  pf  burning  charcoal;  sulphureous  mineral  acids;  arseni- 
cal effluvia,  &c, 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  strangling,  and  apparent 
deaths  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold,  &c.  likewise  furnish  op- 
portunities of  trying  such  endeavours.  Perhaps  those  who  to 
appearance  are  killed  by  lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation 
of  the  passions,  as  fear,  joy,  surprise,  and  such  like,  might 
also  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  use  of  proper  means,  as 
blowing  strongly  inro  their  lungs,  &c. 

The  means  to  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  persons  suddenly 
deprived  of  life,  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases;  they  are  prac- 
ticable by  every  one  who  happens  to  be  present  at  the  accident, 
and  require  ,no  greet  expence,  and  less  skill.  The  great  aim 
is,  to  restore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may  in 
general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat,  frictions,  bleeding, 
blowing  air  jnto  the  lungs,  administering  clysters  and  generous 
cordials.  These  must  he  varied  according  to  circumstances. — 
Common  sense  and  the  situation  of  the  patient  will  suggest 
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the  proper  manner  of  conducting  them.  Above  all,  we  would 
recommend  perseverance.  People  ought  never  to  despair  on  ac- 
count of  discouraging  circumstances  ; or  to  leave  off  their  en- 
deavours as  long  as  there  is  the  least  hope  of  success.  V\  here 
much  good  and  no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to  giudgc 

his  lahour.  _ ...... 

It  were  greatly  to  bes wished,  that  an  institution  similar  to 

that  of  Amsterdam  was  established,  upon  a more  extensive 
plan,  in  Great  Britain  : and  that  a reward  was  allowed  to  every 
one  'who  should  be  instrumental  in  restoring  to  life  a person 
seemingly  dead.  Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but  still  more 
for  money.  Should  no  profit,  however,  be  annexed  to  those 
benevolent  offices,  the  heart-felt  pleasure  which  a good  man 
must  enjoy,  on  reflecting  that  he  has  been  the  happy  instru- 
ment  of  saving  one  of  his  fellow'  creatures  fiom  an  untimely 
grave,  is  itself  a sufficient  reward. 
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A List  of  Simples,  and  of  such  Medicinal  Preparations  as  ought 
to  be  kept  in  Readiness  for  private  Practice. 

The  method  of  preparing  and  compounding  such  Medicines  as 
are  recommended  in  the  former  Part  of  the  Book,  with  the 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ignorance  and  superstition  have  attributed  extraordinary 

medical  virtues  to  almost  every  production  of  nature.  That 
such  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and  experience  have 
sufficiently  shewn.  Physicians,  however,  from  a veneration  for 
antiquity,  still  retain  in  their  lists  of  medicine  many  things  which 
owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  superstition  and  credulity  of 
our  ancestors. 

The  instruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  dis- 
eases ; when  these  are  sufficiently  understood,  the  method  of 
cure  will  be  simple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  of  those 
substances  employed  in  the  <.  ure  of  disease,  is  another  reason  why 
they  have  been  so  greatly  multiplied.  Physicians  thought  they 
could  effect  by  a number  of  ingredients  what  could  not  be  done 
by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  those  amazing  farragos  which  have 
so  long  disgraced  the  medical  art,  and  which  were  esteemed 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  simples  that  entered 
their  composition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almost  every  article 
of  medicine  has  been  manufactured,  affords  another  proof  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  medical  art.  A drug  which  is  perhaps 
most  efficacious  in  the  simplest  form  in  which  it  can  be  admi- 
nistered, has  been  nevertheless  served  up  in  so  many  different 
shapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  think  the  whole  art  of 
Physic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as  many  various  forms 
as  possible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt  have  their  use  ; but 
they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increased.  They  arc  by  no 
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means  so  necessary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A few  grains  of 
powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will  actually  per- 
form all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  preparations  of  these 
roots,  and  may  also  be  exhibited  in  as  safe  and  agreeable  a man- 
ner. The  same  observation  holds  with  regard  to  the  Peruvian 
bark,  and  many  other  simples  of  which  the  preparations  are 
very  numerous. 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only  renders 
it  more  expensive,  but  also  less  certain,  both  in  its  dose  and 
operation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when  kept 
is  apt  to  spoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  nature. — 
When  a medicine  is  rendered  more  safe,  efficacious,  or  agree- 
able, by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  douht,  to 
be  joined ; in  all  other  cases  they  are  better  kept  asunder. 
The  combination  of  medicines  embarrasses  the  physician,  and 
retards  the  progress  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  precise  effect  of  any  one  medicine,  as  long 
as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a similar  or  dissimilar 
nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  should  not  only  be  had 
to  simplicity,  but  likewise  to  elegance.  Patients  seldom  reap 
much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  disagreeable  to  their 
senses.  To  taste  or  smell  like  a drug,  is  become  a proverb  : 
and  to  say  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it.  Indeed  no 
art  can  take  away  the  disagreeable  taste  and  flavour  of  some 
drugs,  without  entirely  destroying  their  efficacy  ; it  is  possible, 
however,  to  render  many  medicines  less  disgustful,  and  others 
even  agreeable;  an  object  highly  deserving  the  attention  of  all 
who  administer  medicine. 

The  design  of  the  following  pages  is  to  exhibit  such  a list 
of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  necessarry  for  private  prac- 
tice. They  are  considerably  more  numerous  indeed  than 
those  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are 
still  greatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  most  reformed 
dispensatories.  The  same  medicine  is  seldom  exhibited  under 
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•different  forms;  and  where  different  medicines  answer  nearly  the 
same  intention,  there  is  commonly  no  more  than  one  of  them 
retained.  Multiplying  forms  of  medicine  for  the  same  inten- 
tion tends  rather  to  bewilder  than  assist  the  young  practitioner  ; 
and  the  experienced  physician  can  never  be  at  a loss  to  vary  his 
prescriptions  as  occasion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the  most 
part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  used  by  any  private  practi- 
tioner are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them  much 
cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care,  however,  is  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adulterated, 
and  ought  never  to  be  purchased  unless  from  persons  of  known 
veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  use  are  inserted  in 
the  list  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper  doses  and  man- 
ner of  application,  are  mentioned  in  the  practical  part  of  the 
Book,  wherever  they  are  prescribed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  house 
or  garden  almost  of  every  peasant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions, 
See.  are  likewise  for  the  most  part  omitted.  It  is  needless 
to  swell  a list  of  medicines  with  such  things  as  can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  spoil  by  being 
kept. 

The  preparations  made  and  sold  by  distillers  and  confectioners 
are  also  generally  left  out  These  people,  by  operating  upon 
a larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while  it  is  in  their 
power  to  atlord  them  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  prepared 
by  any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  small  as 
could  well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unnecessary  expence, 
and  that  the  medicine  might  not  spoil  by  keeping.  Almost 
every  medicine  suffers  by  being  kept,  and  should  be  used  as 
soon  after  it  has  been  prepared  as  possible.  Even  simple  drugs 
are  apt  to  spoil,  and  should  therefore  be  laid  in  in  smtdl  quan- 
tities ; they  either  rot,  are  consumed  by  insects,  or  evaporate 
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so  as  to  lose  their  peculiar  taste  or  flavour,  and  often  become 
quite  insignificant'. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed 
the  most  improved  dispensatories ; but  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  observations,  .or  those  of 
other  practical  writers,  on  whose  judgment  I could  depend, 
suggested  an  improvement. 

In  several  compositions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  efficacy 
of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increased,  while  the  auxi- 
liaries, which  are  generally  ordered  in  such  trifling  quantities  as 
to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only  such  of  them  re- 
tained as  are  necessary  to  give  the  medicine  a proper  consistence, 
or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewise  for  the  most  part 
omitted.  They  increase  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine, 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if 
they  were  never  used  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  sake  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poisonous  sub- 
stances are,  for  this  purpose,  sometimes  introduced  into  those 
medicines  which  ought  to  be  the  most  bland  and  emollient. 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verdi- 
grise  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  frustrates 
the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Those  who  wish  to 
obtain  genuine  medicines  should  pay  no  regard  to  their 
colour. 

Some  regard  is  likewise  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingredients 
as  greatly  increase  the  price  of  any  composition,  without  adding 
considerably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either  omitted,  or  some- 
what less  expensive  substituted  in  their  price.  Medicines  arc  by 
no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  price.  The  chapcst 
aie  often  the  best;  besides,  they  arc  the  least  apt  to  be  adulte- 
rated, and  are  always  most  readily  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines, 
I have  generally  followed  that  which  seemed  to  be  the  most 

simple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  steps  of  the 
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process  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken,  with- 
out paying  any  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  dispensa- 
tories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation,  &c.  of 
medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensatory. The  other  observations  are  either  such  as  have  oc- 
curred to  myself  in  practice,  or  have  been  suggested  in  the 
course  of  reading  by  authors  whose  names  I am  not  able  dis- 
tinctly to  recollect. 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard 
to  the  simples  and  preparations.  A more  scientific  method 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  some  persons,  but  less  useful 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  different  classes  of  medi- 
cine have  no  great  dependence  upon  one  another ; and, 
where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  should  stand  first  or 
last  ; no  doubt  the  simple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the 
more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arising  from  this 
method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  single 
one,  of  being  able,  on  the  first  opening  of  the  Book,  to  find  out 
any  article,  which  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered  quite 
easy. 

The  dose  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  wherever  it  ap- 
peared necessary.  When  this  is  omitted,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  medicine  may  be  used  at  discretion.  The  dose  men- 
tioned is  always  for  an  adult,  unless  when  the  contrary  is  ex- 
pressed. It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  proportion  the  doses  of  me- 
dicine exactly  to  the  different  ages,  constitutions,  &c.  of  pati- 
ents; but,  happy  for  mankind!  mathematical  exactness  here  is 
by  no  means  necessary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tional doses  for  the  different  ages  and  constitutions  of  pa- 
tients : but,  after  all  that  can  be  said  upon  this  subject, 

a great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the 
person  who  administers  the  medicine.  The  following  general 
proportions  may  be  observed  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
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tended  for  exact  rules.  A patient  betwixt  twenty  and  fourteen 
may  take  two-thirds  of  the  dose  ordered  for  an  adult;  from  four- 
teen to  nine,  one  half;  from  nine  to  six,  one  third;  from  six 
to  four,  one  fourth;  from  four  to  two,  one  sixth  ; from  two  to 
one,  a tenth  ; and  below  one,  a twelfth. 

Dispensatories  are  usually  wrote  in  the  Latin  language.  Even 
authois  who  write  in  English  generally  give  their  prescriptions 
in  Latin  ; and  some  of  them  shew  so  great  an  attachment  to 
that  language,  as  first  to  write  their  recipes  in  it,  and  afterwards 
translate  them  ; while  others  to  compromise  the  matter,  write 
the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  English.  What  peculiar 
charm  a medical  prescription,  when  wrote  in  Latin,  may  have 
I shall  not  pretend  to  say  ; but  have  ventured  to  make  use  of  the 
plainest  English  I could,  and  hope  my  prescriptions  will  succeed 
no  worse  for  it. 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights  and  the  English  wine  mea- 
sures are  used  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different  denomi- 
nations of  which  will  appear  from  the  following  Table  : 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces, 

t 

An  ounce eight  drams, 

A dram three  scruples, 

A scruple twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints, 

A pint sixteen  ounces, 

An  ounce eight  drams. 

A spoonful  is  the  measure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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A LIST  of  SIMPLES,  and  of  such  MEDICINAL 
PREPARATIONS  as  ought  to  be  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  private  Practice. 


Agaric 
Alum 

Antimony,  crude 

— cinabar  of 

sulphur  of 

Balsam  of  Capivi 

of  Peru 

of  Tola 

Bark,  cascarilla 

cinnamon 

Mezereon 

Peruvian 

Winter's  or  canella  alba 

Borax 

Calimine  stone,  levigated 
Castor,  Russian 
Caustic,  common 

Lunar 

Earth,  Fuller’s 

Japan 

Armenian  bole 

French  ditto 

Extracts,  of  gentian 

— . of  guaiacum 

of  hellebore,  black 

of  hemlock 

of  jalap 

of  liquorice 

of  Peruvian  bark 

of  poppies 

of  wormwood 

Flowers  of  camomile 

colt’s  foot 

elder 

rosemary 

damask  roses 

. red  ditto 

Fruits,  almonds 

bitter  apple 

cassia  fistularis 

Curassao  orange 

fijfs,  dried 

French  prunes 

Jamaica  pepper 


Fruits,  juniper  berries 

nutmegs 

tamarinds 

Gums,  aloes 

ammoniac,  in  tears 

arabic 

asafcetida 

camphor 

(jalbanum 

O 

gamboge 

-guaiacum 

kino 

■ - myrrh 

opium 

Plartshorn,  calcined 

shavings  of 

Herbs,  lesser  centuary 

peppermint 

■ spearmint 

penny- royal 

savin 

trefoil 

uva  ursi 

wormwood 

Lead,  Litharge 

white 

sugar  of 

Lemon  peel 
Mace 

Magnesia  alba 
Manna 

Mercury,  crude 

yEthiop’s  mineral 

calomel 

corrosive  sublimate 

red  precipitate 

white  ditto 

Musk 

Oil,  essential,  of  amber 

of  anise 

• of  cinnamon 

of  juniper 

- — of  lemon  peel 

— - - of  peppermint 
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Oil,  expressed,  of  almonds 

of  linseed 

Oii  of  olives,  or  Florence  oil 

of  palms 

- — of  turpentine 
Orange-peel 
Oyster-shells,  prepared 
Poppy  heads 
Resins,  benzoine 

flowers  of 

Burgundy  pitch 

Dragon’s  blood 

frankincense 

■—  liquid  storax 

white,  or  rosin 

scammony 

Roots,  birthwort 

calamus  aromaticus 

contrayerva 

garlic 

gentian 

ginger 

hellebore,  black 

jalap 

ipecacuanha 

■ lily,  white 

liquorice 

marshmallow 

mezereon 

rhubarb 

sarsaparilla 

seneka 

squills 

tormentil 

turmeric 

Virginian  snake  ditto 

wild  valerian 

zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

volatile 

Salt,  Epsom 
- — - of  Glauber 

of  hartshorn 

— nitre,  purified,  or  prunel 

Polychrest 

Rochelle 

of  tartar 


Seeds,  anise 

caraway 

cardamon 

coriander 

•  cummin 

— - ■ mustard 

sweet  fennel 

■ wild  carrot 

Senna 

Spanish  flies 
Spermaceti 

Spirits,  setherial,  or  aether 

of  hartshorn 

of  lavendar,  compound 

of  nitre 

— ditto  dulcified 

of  sal  ammoniac 

of  sea  salt 

of  vinegar 

of  vitriol 

of  wine  rectified 

• — volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of 

•  rust  of,  prepared 

soluble  salt  of 

Sulphur,  vivum 

balsam  of 

flower  of 

Tar 

Barbadoes 

Tartar,  cream  of 

emetic 

soluble 

vitriolated 

Tin,  prepared 
Tutty  levigated 
Turpentine,  Venice 
Verdigrise 
Vitriol,  green 

blue 

wh'te 

Wax,  white 

yellow 

Wood,  guaiacum 

logwood 

sassafras 

sauuders,  red 

Ziuc,  flowers  of 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

ALES. 

ALE  may  be  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances, either  by  fomenting  them  along  with  the  liquor, 
or  steeping  them  in  it  after  the  fermentation  is  over.  The  first 
of  these  methods  is  generally  reckoned  the  best,  as  by  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  the  texture  of  the  subject  is  opened,  and  its 
medicinal  parts  more  fully  extracted. 

As  the  medicinal  ales  are  chiefly  intended  for  diet  drink,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  very  exact  with  regard  to  their  doses.  In 
general,  they  may  be  taken  to  a pint,  or  more,  in  the  day,  and 
continued  as  long  as  necessary.  They  should  not,  however,  be 
long  used  at  a time,  as  all  bitters  are  apt  to  affect  the  head,  when 
their  use  is  persisted  in. 

Antiscorbutic  Ale. 

Take  of  horse-radish  root,  fresh,  one  pound ; great  water- 
dock  root,  sliced  and  dried,  two  pounds ; water-trefoil,  dried, 
fgur  ounces.  Infuse  them  in  ten  gallons  of  new  ale.  . 

In  scorbutic  disorders,  this  ale,  used  as  common  drink,  gene- 
rally does  service. 

Bitter  Ale. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  four  ounces ; lemon  peel,  three  ounces ; 
canella  alba,  two  ounces  ; ale,  two  gallons.  Let  the  ingredi- 
ents be  cut  small,  and  steeped  in  the  ale  without  heat. 

This  is  an  agreeable  stomachic  ale,  superior  to  the  common 
purls,  and  most  other  preparations  of  that  kind. 

Diuretic  Ale. 

Take  of  mustard-seed  and  juniper-berries,  each  eight  ounces  j 
seeds  of  the  wild  carrot,  six  ounces;  new’  small  ale,  t<m 

gallons.  . . . 

In  gravelly  complaints,  and  dropsical  habits,  tins  is  an  useful 

diet-drink. 

Opening  Ale. 

Take  of  senna,  four  ounces ; tops  of  lesser  ccntuary,  and 
wormwood,  each  three  ounces;  of  succotonnc  aloes,  half  an 
ounce.  Infuse  in  ten  gallons  of  ale. 
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Half  a pint  of  this  ale  may  he  taken  twice  a-day,  or  ofcener, 
if  necessary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 


BALSAMS. 

THE  subject  of  this  section  is  not  the  natural  balsams-,  but 
certain  compositions,  which,  from  their  being  supposed  to 
possess  balsamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name. 

This  class  of  medicines  formerly  were  very  minacious,  and  held 
in  great  esteem:  modern  practice,  however,  has  justly  reduced, 
it  to  a very  narrow  compass. 

Anodyne  Balsam. 

Take  of  white  Spanish  soap,  one  ounce  ; opium,  unprepared, 
two  drams  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces.  Digest  them 
together,  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days ; then  strain  off  the  li- 
quor, and  add  to  it  three  drams  of  camphor. 

This  balsam,  as  its  title  expresses,  is  intended  to  ease  pain. 
It  is  of  service  in  violent  strains  and  rheumatic  complaints,  when 
not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  must  be  rubbed  with  a warm 
hand  on  the  part  affected  ; or  a linen  rag  moistened  with  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  part,  and  renewed  every  third  or  fourth  hour, 
till  the  pain  abates..  If  the  opium  is  left  out,  this  will  be  the 
Saponaceous  Balsam. 

Locatelli's  Balsam. 

Take  of  otive  oil,  one  pint;  Strasbnrg  turpentine  and  yellow 
wax,  ot  each  half  a pound  : red  saunders,  six  drams.  Melt  the 
wax  with  some  part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  Are  ; then  adding 
the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  tire  turpentine  ; afterwards  mix 
in  the  saunders,  previously  reduced  to  a powder,  and  keep  them 
stirring  together  till  the  balsam  is  cold. 

This  balsam  is  recommended  in  erosions  of  the  intestines,  the 
dysentery,  hemorrhages,  internal  bruises,  and  in  some  complaints 
ot  the  breast.  Outwardly  it  is  used  for  healing  and  cleaning 
wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dose  is  from  two  scruples  to  two 
drams. 

The  Vulneraiy  Balsam.' 

Take  ot  benzoine,  powdered,  three  ounces;  balsam  of  Peru, 
two  ounces  ; hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digest  them  in  a gentle  heat  for  three 
days,  and  then  strain  the  bafsam. 

I his  balsam,  or  rather  tincture,  is  applied  externally  to  hea-l 
recent  wounds  ami  bruises.  It  is  likewise  employed  internally 
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to  remove  coughs,  asthmas,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breast. 
It  is  said  to  ease  the  cholic,  cleanse  the  kiidnies,  and  to  heal  in- 
ternal ulcers,  &:c. 

The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  sixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  some  value,  does  not  deserve  the 
extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  bestowed  on  it.  It  has 
been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The  Commander's 
Balsam,  Persian  Balsam,  Balsam  of  Berne , Wade's  Balsam, 
Friar's  Balsam,  Jesuifs  Drops,  Turlington's  Drops,  & c. 

BOLUSES. 

AS  boluses  are  intended  for  immediate  use,  volatile  salts  and 
other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are  admitted  into 
their  composition.  They  are  generally  composed  of  powders, 
with  a proper  quantity  of  syrup,  conserve,  or  mucilage.  The 
lighter  [powders  are  commonly  made  up  with  syrup,  and  the 
more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  &c.  with  conserve ; but  those  of 
the  lighter  kind  would  be  more  conveniently  made  up  with 
mucilage,  as  it  increases  their  bulk  less  thaa  the  other  addi- 
tions, and  likewise  occasions  the  medicine  to  pass  down  more 
easily. 

Astringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains;  gum  kino,  five 
grains  ; syrup,  a sufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  excessive  flow  of  the  menses,  and  other  violent  dis- 
charges of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may  be 
given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  discharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus . 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains ; flowers  of 
sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  scruple  ; simple  syrup, 
a sufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  disorders  of  the  skin,  this  bolus 
may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  will  also  be  of  service  in  the  in- 
flammatory quinsey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

■ • % • > - I il.ii  > > 

Take  of  calomel,  six  grains  ; conserve  of  roses,  half  a dram. 
Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  necessary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night;  and  if  it  does 
not  operate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next  day  to 
carry  it  off. 
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Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

Take  of  the  best  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a scruple  to  half 
a dram;  of  calomel,  from  four  to  six  grains;  simple  syrup,  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  constitutions ; but 
its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a stronger 
purge  is  necessary,  jalap  may  be  used  instead  of  the  rhubarb. 

Pectoral  Bolus. 

Take  of  spermaceti,  a scruple  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains  t 
salt  of  hartshorn,  six  grains;  simple  syrup,  as  much  as  will 
make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  standing, 
asthmas,  and  beginning  consumption  of  the  lungs.  It  is  gene- 
rally proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to  use  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a scruple  ; cream  of  tartar,  two 
scruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a bolus, 
with  simple  syrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  answer  the  purpose 
very  well.  If  a stronger  dose  is  necessary,  the  jalap  may  be 
increased  to  half  a dram  or  upwards. 


CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

CATAPLASMS  possess  few  or  no  virtues  superior  to  a poul- 
tice, which  may  be  so  made,  as,  in  most  cases,  to  supply 
their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  act  a;  discutients, 
or  to  promote  suppuration  ; and  as  they  may  be  of  service  in 
some  cases,  we  shall  give  a specimen  of  each  kind. 

Discutient  Cataplasm. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  six  ounces ; fresh  hemlock  leaves  bruised, 
two  ounces;  vinegar,  a sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the  meal  and 
hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little,  and  then  add  two  drams  of 
the  sugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplasm. 

Take  of  white  lily  roof,  four  ounces ; fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce;  yellow  hasiiicum  oint- 
ment, two  ounces ; gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce  ; linseed 
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meal,  as  much  as  necessary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the  figs 
in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water : then  bruise  and  add  to  them 
the  other  ingredients,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a soft  cata- 
plasm. The  galbanum  must  be  previously  dissolved  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  promote  suppuration,  this  cata- 
plasm may  be  used  by  those  who  choose  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have  never  found 
any  application  more  proper  for  this  purpose  than  a poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  either  boiled  or 
raw  onion  in  it,  and  softened  with  oil  or  fresh  butter. 

Sinapisms. 

Sinapisms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  spirits  to  a weak 
part,  as  in  the  palsy  and  atrophy.  They  are  also  of  service  in 
deep  seated  pains,  as  the  sciatica,  &tc.  When  the  gout  seizes 
the  head  or  the  stomach,  they  are  applied  to  the  feet  to  bring 
the  disorder  from  those  parts.  They  arc  likewise  applied  to  the 
patient’s  soles  in  the  low  state  of  fevers.  They  should  not  be 
suffered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  raised  blisters,  but  till 
the  parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  so  when  pressed  with 
the  finger. 

The  sinapism  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  instead  of 
milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  stimulating  by  the  addition  of 
mustard,  horse-radish,  or  garlic. 

The  common  sinapism  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  mustard-seed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities;  strong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  sufficient,  and  mixing  them  so  as  to  make 
a poultice. 

When  sinapisms  of  a more  stimulating  nature  are  wanted,  a 
little  bruised  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 


CLYSTERS. 

THIS  class  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined.  Clysters  serve,  not  only  to  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  also  to  convey  very  active  medi- 
cines into  the  system.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  this  way  when  it  will  not  sit  upon  the  stomach,  and  also 
in  larger  doses  than  at  any  time  it  can  be  taken  by  the  mouth. 

A simple  clyster  can  seldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cases  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A clyster  even  of  warnj 
water,  by  serving  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of 
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considerable  service  in  inflammations  of  the  biadder,  and  the 
lower  intestines,  &cc. 

Some  substances,  as  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot,  by  any  other  means 
whatever.  This  may  easily  be  effected  by  means  of  a pair  of 
hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them . for  that 
purpose. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  clysters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment  may 
also  be  conveved  in  this  way.  l'ersons  unable  to  swallow,  have 
been,  for  a considerable  time,  supported  by  clysters. 

Emollient  Clysters. 

Take  of  linseed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  six  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this  it  will  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyster. 

Laxative  Clyster. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  six  ounces ; sweet  oil  or  fresh 
butter,  and  brown  sugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  salt,  or  of  common  salr,  be  added 
to  this,  it  wfll  be  tire  Purging  Clyster. 

Carminative  Clyster. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce  ; anise-seeds,  half  an 
ounce.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  admi- 
nistered instead  of  the  Fatid  Clyster , the  smell  of  which  is  so 
disagreeable  to  most  patients. 

Oily  Clyster. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  common  decoction,  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyster  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  small  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When  given 
to  children,  the  quantity  must  be  proportionately  lessened. 

Starch  Clyster. 

Take  jelly  of  starch,  four  ounces  ; linseed  oil,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in  the  oil. 

in  the  dysentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyster  may  be  admi- 
nistered after  every  loose  stool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  intestine*, 
and  blunt  the  sharpness  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occasionally  added;  in  which 
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case,  it  will  generally  supply  the  place  of  the  Astringent 
Cluster - 

Turpentine  Clyster , 

Take  of  common  decoction,  ten  ounces;  Venice  turpentine, 
dissolved  with  the  yoke  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  ; Florence  oil, 
©,ne  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyster  is  proper  in  obstructions  of  the  urinary 
passages,  and  in  cholicky  complaints  proceeding  from  gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyster. 

This  clyster  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar  with 
five  of  water-gruel. 

It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a common  clyster,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or  pu- 
trid disorders,  especially  in  the  latter. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
class  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular  in- 
tention may  be  occasionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  the  above 
forms. 


COLLY  III  A,  OR  EYE-WATERS. 

EYE-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number,  al- 
most every  person  pretending  to  be  possessed  of  some  secret 
preparation  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes.  I have  examined  many  of 
them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike,  the  basis  of 
most  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead.  Their  effects 
evidently  are,  to  brace  and  restore  the  tone  of  the  parts,  hence 
they  arc  principally  of  service  in  slight  inflammations,  and  in 
that  relaxed  state  of  the  parts  which  is  induced  by  obstinate 

ones.  .... 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  these  compositions;  but  as  it 

seldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be  of  little 
use.  Boles,  and  other  earthy  substances,  as  they  do  not  dissolve 
in  water,  are  likewise  unfit  for  this  purpose. 

Collyriurn  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum,  half  a dram  ; agitate  it  well  together  withthfc 

white  of  one  egg.  . , . . n 

This  is  the  collyriurn  of  llivetius.  It  is  used  in  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  restrain  the  flux  of  humours.  It 
must  be  spread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the  eyes  , blit  should 
not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at  a time.. 
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Vitriolic  Collijrium. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a dram  ; rose-water,  six  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the  liquor. 

This,  though  simple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  viitue  to  most  of  the 
celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  useful  application  in  weak,  watery, 
and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  slighter  inflammations  will 
generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  those  of  a more  obstinate  na- 
ture the  assistance  of  bleeding  and  blistering  will  often  be  ne- 
cessary. 

When  a strong  astringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or  triple 
quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  used.  1 have  seen  a solution  of 
four  times  the  strength  of  the  above  used  with  manifest  ad- 
vantage. 

Collyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  sugar  of  lead  and  crude'  sal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  Dissolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occasionally  added 
to  this  collyrium. 

Those  who  choose  may  substitute  instead  of  this  the  collyrium 
of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  ; which  is  made  by  putting 
twenty-five  drops  of  his  Extract  of  Saturn  to  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  adding  a tea-spoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  ad- 
dition, will  in  many  cases  answer  very  well  as  a collyrium. 
An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  six  ounces  of 
the  former  : and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  anti 
morning. 


CONFECTIONS. 

CONFECTIONS  containing  above  sixty  ingredients  are  still 
to  he  fouud  in  some  of  the  most  reformed  dispensatories. 
As  most  of  their  intentions,  however,  mxy  be  more  certainly, 
and  as  effectually  answered  by  a few  glasses  of  wine  or  grains 
of  opium,  we  shall  pass  over  this  class  of  medicines  very 
slightly. 

Japonic  Confection. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces;  tormentil  root,  nutmeg, 
olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces  ; opium  dissolved  in  a sufficient 
quantity  of  Lisbon  wine,  a dram  and  a half;  simple  syrup  and 
conserve  of  roses,  of  each  fourteen  ounces.  Mix  and  make 
them  into  an  electuary. 

This  supplies  the  place  of  the  Diascordium. 

The  dose  of  this  electuary  is  from  a scruple  to  a dram. 
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CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

EVERY  apothecary’s  shop  was  formerly  so  full  of  these  prepa- 
rations, that  it  might  have  passed  for  a confectioner’s  ware- 
house. They  possess  very  few  medicinal  propertied,  and  may 
rather  be  classed  among  sweetmeats  than  medicines.  They  are 
sometimes,  however,  of  use,  for  reducing  into  boluses  or  pills 
some  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the  preparations  of 
iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conserves  are  compositions  of  fresh  vegetables  and  sugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mass.  In  making  these  prepa- 
tions,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  must  be  freed  from  their  stalks ; 
the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part  of  orange-peel 
taken  off  with  a rasp.  They  are  then  to  be  pounded  in  a mar- 
ble mortar,  with  a wooden  pestle,  into  a smooth  mass;  after 
which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  sugar  is  commonly  added  by 
degrees,  and  the  beating  continued  till  they  are  uniformly  mixed ; 
but  the  conserve  will  be  better  if  only  twice  its  weight  of  sugar 
be  added. 

Those  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conserve  generally  re- 
duce the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and  after- 
wards beat  them  up  with  the  sugar. 

Conserve  of  red  Roses. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rose  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels ; beat 
them  well  in  a mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two  pounds  of 
double-refined  sugar,  in  powder,  make  a conserve. 

After  the  same  manner  are  prepared  the  conserves  of  orange 
peel,  rosemary  flowers,  sea-wormwood,  or  the  leaves  of  wood- 
sorrel,  See. 

The  conserve  of  roses  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  use- 
ful preparations  belonging  to  this  class.  A dram  or  two  ot  it, 
dissolved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as  a gentle  res- 
stringent  in  weakness  of  the  stomach,  and  likewise  in  phthisical 
coughs  and  spitting  of  blood.  To  have  any  considerable  effects, 
however,  it  must  be  taken  in  larger  quantities. 

Preserves  are  made  by  steeping  or  boiling  fresh  vegetables 
first  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  syrup,  or  a solution  of  sugar. 
The  subject  is  either  preserved  moist  in  the  syrup,  or  taken  out 
and  dried,  that  the  sugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  last  is  the 
most  usual  method. 
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Candied  Orange-peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  several  waters,  till  it  loses  its  bit- 
terness: then  boil  it  in  a solution  of  double  refined  sugar  iu 
water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  transparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  needless  to  add  more  of  these  preparations,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confectioner  than  that  of  the 
apothecary. 


DECOCTIONS. 


WATER  readily  extracts  the  gummy  and  saline  parts  of 
vegetables  ; and  though  its  action  is  chiefly  confined  to 
these,  yet  the  resinous  and  oily  being  intimately  blended  with 
the  gummy  and  saline,  are,  in  a great  part,  taken  up  along  with 
them.  Hence  watery  decoctions  and  infusion  of  vegetables 
constitute  a large,  and  not  unuseful,  class  of  medicines.  Al- 
though most  vegetables  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well  by 
infusion  as  decoction,  yet  the  latter  is  often  necessary,  as  it  saves 
time,  and  does  in  a few  minutes  what  the  other  would  require 
hours,  and  sometimes  days  to  effect. 

The  medicines  of  this  class  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
use. 

Decoction  of  Althea. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marshmallows,  moderately  dried,  three 
ounces;  raisins  of  the  sun,  one  ounce;  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  tire  water  till  one  third  of  it  is  con- 
sumed ; afterwards  strain  the  decoction  and  let  it  stand  for  some 
time  to  settle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they  must  be 
boiled  till  one  half  of  the  water  be  consumed. 

In  coughs  and  sharp  defluxions  upon  the  lungs,  this  decoction 
may  be  used  for  ordinary  drink. 

The  Common  Decoction. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  ; elder  flowers,  and 
sweet  fennel  seeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  strain  the  decoction. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infusing  the  in- 
gredients for  some  hours  in  boiling  water. 

J his  decoction  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  basis  of  clysters,  to 
which  other  ingredients  may  occasionally  be  added.  It  will 
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likewise  serve  as  a common  fomentation,  spirit  of  wine  or  other 
things  being  added  in  such  quantity  as  the  case  may  require. 

Decoction  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  shavings,  or  chips,  of  logwood,  in 
four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wasted.  Two  or 
three  ounces  of  simple  cinnamon-water  may  be  added  to  this  de- 
coction. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  strongest  astringents  are  im- 
proper, a tea-cupful  of  this  decoction  may  be  taken  with  advan- 
tage three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Decoction  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grossly  powdered,  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint  ; then  strain  the  decoction. 
If  a tea-spoonful  of  the  weak  spirit  of  vitriol  be  added  to  this 
medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable  and  efficacious. 

Compound  Decoction  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  snake  root,  grossly 
powdered,  each  three  drams.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of  water  to 
one  half.  To  the  strained  liquor  add  one  ounce  and  a half  of 
aromatic. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine  to- 
wards the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulse  is  low,  the 
voice  weak,  and  the  head  affected  with  a stupor,  but  with  little 
delirium. 

The  dose  is  four  spoonfuls  every  fourth  or  sixth  hour. 

Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Take  of  fresh  sarsaparilla  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  two 
ounces;  shaving  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over  a 
slow  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one  ; adding  towards  the 
end,  half  an  ounce  of  sassafras  wood,  and  three  drams  of  liquo- 
rice. Strain  the  decoction.  , ' 

This  mav  either  be  employed  as  an  assistant  to  a course  of 
mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been 
used  for  some  time.  It  strengthens  the  stomach,  and  restores 
flesh  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal  disease. 
It  may  also  be  taken  in  the  rheumatism,  and  cutaneous  disor- 
ders proceeding  from  foulness  of  the  blood  and  juices.  For' 
all  these  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  Decoction  oj 
Woods. 
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This  decoction  may  he  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half  to  two 
quarts  in  the  day. 

The  following  decoction  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  used  by 
Kennedy  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease. 

Take  of  sarsaparilla,  two  ounces  ; liquorice  and  mezereon 
root  of  each  half  an  ounce;  shavings  of  guaiacum  and  sassafras 
wood,  of  each  one  ounce  ; crude  antimony,  powdered,  an  ounce 
and  a half.  Infuse  these  ingredients  in  eight  pints  of  boiling 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  them  till  one  half  of  the 
water  is  consumed  ; afterwards  strain  the  decoction. 

This  decoction  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Decoction  of  Seneka. 

Take  of  Seneka,  rattle-snake  root,  one  ounce;  water,  a pint 
and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  strain. 

This  decoction  is  recommended  in  the  pleurisy,  dropsy,  rheu- 
matism, and  some  obstinate  disorders  of  the  skin.  The  dose  is 
two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  sto- 
mach will  bear  ir. 


White  Decoction. 

Take  of  the  purest  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; gum  ara- 
bic,  half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one  quart,  and 
strain  the  decoction. 

This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  diseases  attended  with,  or  in- 
clining to  a looseness,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the  sto- 
mach or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when 
afflicted  with  sourness  of  the  stomach,  and  for  persons  who  are 
subject  to  the  heart-burn.  It  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar,  as 
it  is  used,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  simple  cinnamon-water 
added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of  water, 
will  occasionally  supply  the  place  of  this  decoction,  and  also  of 
the  chalk  julep. 
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This  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  such  medicines  as  are 
intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not  need  to 
be  frequently  repeated  ; as  purges,  vomits,  and  a few  others, 
which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dose.  Where  a medicine  requires 
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to  be  used  fer  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better  to  make  up  a large 
quantity  of  it  at  once,  which  saves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops:  simple  cinna- 
mon-water, an  ounce:  common  syrup,  two  drams.  Mix  them. 

In  excessive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  necessary,  and  in 
great  restlessness,  this  composing  draught  may  be  taken  and  re- 
peated occasionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  Diuretic  salt,  two  scruples  ; syrup  of  poppies, 
two  drams ; simple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water,  of 
each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  service  in  an  obstruction  or  deficiency  of 
urine.  < 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna  an  ounce  ; soluble  tartar,  or  Rochelle  salt, 
from  three  to  four  drams.  Dissolve  in  three  ounces  of  boiling 
water ; to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half  an  ounce. 

As  manna  sometimes  will  not  sit  upon  the  stomach,  an  ounce, 
or  ten  drams  of  the  bitter  purging  salts,  dissolved  in  four  ounces 
of  water,  may  be  taken  instead  of  the  above. 

Those  who  cannot  take  salts  may  use  the  following  draught. 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a scruple  : common  water  an  ounce  ; 
aromatic  tincture,  six  drams.  Rub  the  jalap  with  twice  its 
weight  of  sugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  ingredients. 

Sweating  Draught. 

Take  spirit  of  mindererus,  two  ounces;  salt  of  hartshorn,  five 
grains;  simple  cinnamon-water,  and  svrup  of  poppies,  of  each 
half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught  is  of 
service.  To  promote  its  effects,  however,  the  patient  ought  to 
drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  some  other  weak  dilut- 
ing liquor. 


Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a scruple ; water,  an  ounce  ; 
simple  syrup,  a dram.  Mix  them. 

Persons  who  require  a stronger  vomit  may  add  to  the  above 
half  a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 
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Those  who  do  not  choose  the  powder,  may  take  ten  drams 
of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  ; or  half  an  ounce  of  the  wine,  and  an 
equal  qauntity  of  the  syrup  of  squills. 


ELECTUARIES. 

ELECTUARIES  are  generally  composed  of  the  lighter  pow- 
ders, mixed  with  syrup,  honey,  conserve,  or  mucilage,  into 
such  a consistence  that  the  powders  may  neither  separate  bv  keep- 
ing, nor  the  mass  prove  too  stiff  for  swallowing.  They  receive 
chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and  such  as  are  not  un- 
grateful to  the  palate. 

Astringent  electuaries,  and  such  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in  them, 
should  be  prepared  only  in  small  quantities  ; as  astringent  medi- 
cines lose  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps 
of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extraction  of  pulps  it  will  be  necessary  to  boil  unripe 
fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in  a small  quantity  of 
water  till  they  become  soft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be  pressed  out 
through  a strong  hair  sieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and  afterwards 
boiled  to  a due  consistence,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  over  a gentle 
fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from  burning  by  conti- 
nually stirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both  ripe  and 
fresh  may  be  pressed  out  without  any  previous  boiling. 

Lenitive  Electuary. 

Take  of  senna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces;  coriander  seed, 
also  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; pulp  of  tamarinds  and  of  French 
prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  powders  together, 
and  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  simple  syrup  reduce  the  whole 
into  an  electury. 

A tea-spoonful  of  this  electuary  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day 
generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewise  serves  as  a 
convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  active  medicines,  as  jalap, 
scammony,  and  such  like. 

This  may  supply  the  place  of  the  electuary  of  Cassia. 
Electuary  for  the  Dysentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confection,  two  ounces;  Locatelli’s 
balsam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;  syrup 
of  marshmallows,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dysenteries  to  give  opiates,  and  astrin- 
gents, without  interposing  purgatives.  The  purgative  is  here 
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joined  with  these  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a very  safe  and 
useful  medicine  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  title. 

About  the  hulk  of  a nutmeg  should  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  as  the  symptoms  may  require. 

Electuary  for  the  Epilepsy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce ; of  powdered 
tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce  ; simple  syrup, 
enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

Dr.  Mead  directs  a dram  of  an  electuary  similar  to  this,  to 
be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepsy,  for  the  space  of 
three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I have  added 
the  powdered  tin,  because  the  epilepsy  often  proceeds  from 
worms. 


Electuary  for  the  Gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  lenitive  electuary,  three  ounces  ; jalap  and  rhubarb, 
in  powder,  of  each  two  drams;  nitre,  half  an  ounce,  simple 
syrup,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tension  of  the  urinary  passages, 
which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling  laxative 
may  be  used' with  advantage. 

The  dose  is  a dram,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  two  or 
three  times  a-day  ; more  or  less  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open. 

An  electuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  simple  syrup  will 
occasionally  supply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  electuary 
may  be  used ; 

Take  of  lenitive  electuary,  two  ounces;  balsam  of  capivi, 
one  ounce;  gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each 
two  drams;  simple  sytup,  enough  to  make  an  electuary.  The 
dose  is  the  same  as  of  the  preceding. 

Electuary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces : casca- 
rilla,  half  an  ounce;  syrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obstinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is  assisted 
by  the  cascarilla.  In  hectic  habits,  however,  it  will  be  better 
to  leave  out  the  cascarilla,  and  put  three  drams  of  crude  sal-am- 
moniac in  its  stead. 
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Eljftuary  for  the  Piles. 

Take  flowers  of  sulphur,  one  ounce  ; cream  of  tartar,  half 
an  ounce;  treacle,  a sufficient  quantity  to  form  an  electuary. 

A tea-spoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Electuary  for  the  Palsy. 

Take  of  powdered  mustard-seed,  and  conserve  of  roses,  each 
an  ounce  ; syrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

A tea-spoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Electuary  for  the  Rheumatism. 

Take  of  conserve  of  roses,  two  ounces;  cinnabar  of  antimo- 
ny, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half;  gum  guiacum,  in  powder, 
an  ounce  ; syrup  of  ginger,  a sufficient  quantity  to  make  an 
electuary. 

In  obstinate  rheumatisms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with 
fever,  a tea-spoonful  of  this  electuary  maybe  taken  twice  a-day 
with  considerable  advantage. 


EMULSIONS. 

EMULSIONS,  besides  their  use  as  medicines,  are  also  pro- 
per vehicles  for  certain  substances,  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  camphor, 
triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water  into  an  emul- 
sion. Pure  oils,  balsams,  resins,  and  other  similar  substances, 
are  likewise  rendered  miscible  with  water  by  the  intervention  of 
mucilages. 

Common  Emulsion. 

Take  of  sweet  almonds,  an  ounce  ; bifter  almonds,  a dram  ; 
water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble  mortar  ; 
adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  so  as  to  make  an  emulsion  ; 
afterwards  let  it  be  strained. 

Jrabic  Emulsion. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to  the 
almouds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic. 

Where  soft  cooling  liquors  are  necessary,  these  emulsions  may 
be  used  as  ordinary  drink. 
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Camphorated,  Emulsion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a dram  ; sweet  almonds,  half  a dozen  ; 
white  sugar,  half  an  ounce  ; mint-water,  eight  ounces.  Grind 
the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in  a stone  mortar,  and 
add  by  degrees  the  mint-water;  then  strain  the  liquor,  and  dis- 
solve "in  it  the  sugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  disordeis  which  require  the  use  of  cam- 
phor, a table-spoonful  of  this  emulsion  may  be  taken  every  two 
or  three  hours. 

Emulsion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drams  ; water,  eight  ounces. 
Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by  little  and  little, 
till  it  is  dissolved. 

This  emulsion  is  used  for  attenuating  tough,  viscid  phelgm, 
and  promoting  expectoration.  In  obstinate  coughs,  two  ounces 
of  the  syrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The  dose  is  two 
table-spoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Oily  Emulsion. 

Take  soft  water,  six  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  spirit,  two 
drams;  Florence  oil,  an  ounce;  shake  them  well  together,  and 
add  of  simple  syrup,  half  on  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulsion  is  generally  of  ser- 
vice, but  if  the  cough  proves  obstinate,  it  will  succeed  better 
when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispen- 
satory, instead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  spirit.  A table-spoonful 
of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 


EXTRACTS. 

EXTRACTS  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  subject  in  water, 
and  evaporating  the  strained  decoction  to  a due  consistence. 
By  this  process  some  of  the  more  active  parts  of  plants  are  freed 
from  the  ^seless,  indissoluble,  earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
larger  share  of  their  bulk.  Water,  however,  is  not  only  the 
menstruum  used  in  the  preparation  of  extracts;  sometimes  it  is 
joined  with  spirits,  and  at  other  times  rectified  spirit  alone  is  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose. 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c.  ; but  as  they  require  a trouble- 
some and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  a 
private  practitioner  to  purchase  what  he  needs  of  them  from  a 
10  3 M 
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professed  druggist,  than  to  prepare  them  himself.  Such  of  them 
as  are  generally  used  are  inserted  in  our  list  of  such  drugs  and 
medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private  practice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

FOMENTATIONS  are  generally  intended,  either  to  ease 
pain,  by  taking  off  tension  and  spasm  : or  to  brace  and  re- 
store tire  tone  and  vigour  of  those  parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 
The  first  of  these  intentions  may  generally  be  answered  by  warm 
water,  and  the  second  by  cold.  Certain  substances,  however, 
are  usually  added  to  water,  with  a view  to  heighten  its  effects, 
as  anodynes,  aromatics,  astringents,  &c.  We  shall  therefore 
subjoin  a few  of  the  most  useful  medicated  fomentations,  that 
people  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  use  of  them  if  they 
choose. 

ylnodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy  heads,  two  ounces ; elder  flowers,  half 
an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is  evaporated, 
and  strain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  expresses,  is  used  for  relieving 
acute  pain. 

A romatic  Fomentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce;  red  wine,  a pint. 
Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  strain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for  external 
complaints,  but  also  for  telieving  the  internal  parts.  Pains  of 
the  bowels,  which  accompany  dysenteries  and  diarrhoeas,  flatu- 
lenc  cholics,  uneasiness  of  the  stomach,  and  retchings  to  vomit 
are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdomen  and  region  of 
the  stomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of  each 
two  ounces ; water,  two  quarts.  After  a slight  boiling,  pour 
off  the  liquor. 

Btandy  orspiA  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation  in 
such  quantity  as  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  shall 
requite;  but  these  are  not  always  necessary. 

Emollient  Fomentation. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  common  decoction. 
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Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ouftce  ; granate  peel,  half  an  ounce  ; 
alum,  two  drams;  smith’s  forge  water,  three  pints.  Boil  the 
water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  consumption  of  one  third  : 
then  strain  the  remaining  decoction,  and  dissolve  in  it  the  alum. 

This  astringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomentation 
to  weak  parts  ; it  may  also  be  used  internally. 


GARGLES. 

HOWEVER  trifling  this  class  of  medicines  may  appear, 
they  are  by  no  means  without  their  use.  They  seldom 
indeed  cure  diseases,  but  they  often  alleviate  veiy  disagreeable 
symptoms;  as  parchedness  of  the  mouth,  foulness  of  the  tongue 
and  fauces,  &c.  They  are  peculiarly  useful  in  fevers  and  sore 
throats.  In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  sometimes  remove  the  dis- 
order; and  in  the  former  few  things  are  more  refreshing  or  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth  frequently  washed 
with  some  soft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  these  medicines  is,  that  they  are  easily  pre- 
pared. A little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any  where  ; 
and  if  to  tliese  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give  them  an 
agreeable  sharpness,  they  will  make  a very  useful  gargle  for 

softening  and  cleansing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  best  effect  when  injected  with  a syringe. 
Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  six  ounces;  honey,  one  ounce;  nitre,  a dram 
and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  either  be  used  in  the  inflammatory 
quinsey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleansing  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  rose-water,  six  ounces;  syrup  of  clove  July-flowers, 
half  an  ounce;  spirit  of  vitriol,  a sufficient  quantity  to  give  it  an 
agreeable  sharpness.  Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  besides  cleansing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  acts  as 
a gentle  repellent,  and  will  sometimes  remove  a slight  quinsey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle,  a pint;  tincture  of  myrrh,  an 
ounce;  honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 
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When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleansed,  or  the  excretion 
of  tough  viscid  saliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of  service. 

Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marshmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three  figs; 
bo:l  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be  consumed  ; 
then  strain  out  the  liquor. 

S^an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  sal-am- 
moniac, be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  exceeding 

good  attenuating  gargle. 

1 his  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and  fau- 
ces are  rough  and  parched,  to  soften  these  parts,  and  promote 
the  discharge  of  saliva. 

1 he  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  that 
in  the  inflammatory  quinsey,  or  strangulation  of  the  fauces, 
little  benefit  arises  from  the  common  gargles;  that  such  as  are 
of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contracting  the 
emunctories  of  the  saliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening  those 
humours  : that  a decoction  of  figs  in  milk  and  water  has  a con- 
trary effect,  especially  if  some  sal-ammoniac  be  added ; by 
which  the  saliva  is  made  thinver ; and  the  glands  brought  to 
secrete  more  freely  ; a circumstance  always  conducive  to  the 
cure. 


INFUSIONS. 


T 7EGETABLES  yield  nearly  the  same  properties  to  water 
V by  infusion  as  by  decoction  ; and  though  tiiey  may  re- 
quire a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet 
it  has  several  advantages  over  the  other;  since  hoiling  is 
found  to  dissipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic 
substances,  without  more  fully  extracting  their  medicinal  prin- 
ciples. 


I he  author  of  the  New  Dispensatory  observes,  that  even 
from  those  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infusions 
may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  fresh  quantities 
of  the  subject,  the  water  loading  itself  mote  and  more  with 
the  active  parts  : and  that  these  laoded  infusions  are  applicable 
to  valued  purposes  in  medicine,  as  they  contain  in  a small 
compass  the  finer,  more  subtle,  and  active  principles  of  vege- 
tables, in  a form  readily  miscible  with  the  fluids  of  the  human 
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Bitter  Infusion. 

Take  tops  of  the  lesser  centaury  anti  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce;  yeilovv  rind  of  lemon  and  orange-peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two  drams. 
Cut  them  in  small  pieces,  and  infuse  them  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water. 

For  indigestion,  weakness  of  the  stomach,  or  want  of  appe- 
tite, a tea-cupful  of  this  infusion  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 


Infusion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five  table- 
spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  them  in- 
fuse for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak  sto- 
machs. In  disorders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of  that 
medicine  are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  rnay  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a-day. 

Infusion  of  Carduus. 

Infuse  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedictus  in  a 
pint  of  common  water,  for  six  hours,  without  heat ; then  filter 
the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infusion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not  agree.  It 
rnay  be  flavoured  at  pleasure  with  cinnamon,  or  other  aromatic 
materials. 

Infusion  of  Linseed. 

'Fake  of  linseed,  twro  spoonfuls  ; liquorice  roof,  sliced,  half 
an  ounce;  boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  stand  to  infuse 
by  the  fire  for  some  hours,  and  then  strain  off  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colts-foot  be  added  to  these  ingre- 
dients, it  will  then  he  the  pectoral  infusion.  Both  these  are 
emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with  advan- 
tage as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  ; and  in 
coughs,  anJ  other  complaints  of  the  breast. 

Infusion  of  Roses. 

Take  of  red  roses,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; boiling  water,  a quart ; 
vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half  a diam  ; loaf 
sugar,  an  ounce. 
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Infuse  the  roses  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  vessel ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  having  strained 
the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  sugar. 

In  an  excessive  flow  of  the  menses,  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  haemorrhages,  a tea-cupful  of  this  gently  astringent  infu- 
sion may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  likewise  makes 
an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  roses  used  here  can  have  little  or  no  effect, 
an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  acid 
and  water  without  infusion. 


Infusions  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 


Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; senna,  and  crystals  of  tartar, 
each  two  drams.  Let  these  ingredients  be  infused  four  or  five 
hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water;  afterwards  let  the  liquor  be 
strained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic  tincture  added  to 
it.  Persons  who  are  easily  purged  may  leave  out  either  the  ta- 
marinds, or  the  crystals  of  tartar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful  may  be  given 
every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  supplies  the  place  of  the  decoction  of  tamarinds  and 
senna. 

Spanish  Infusion. 


Take  of  Spanish  juice,  cut  into  small  pieces,  an  ounce  ; salt 
of  tartar,  three  drams.  Infuse  in  a quart  of  boiling  water  for  a 
night.  To  the  strained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the 
syrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs  and  obstructions  of  the  breast,  a tea- 
cupful of  this  iufusion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 


Infusion  for  the  Palsy. 

Take  of  horse-radish  root,  shaved,  mustard-seed,  bruised,  each 
four  ounces;  outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce.  Inluse 
them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a close  vessel,  for 
twenty-four  hours.  ' 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  stimulating 
medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  excites  the 
action  of  the  solids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient  be  kept 
warm,  promotes  perspiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marsh-trefoil 
be  used  instead  of  the  mustard,  it  will  make  the  antiscorbutic 
infusion. 
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JULEPS. 

THE  basis  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  some 
simple  distilled  water,  with  one  third  or  one  fourth  its 
quantity  of  distilled  spirituous  water,  and  as  much  sugar  or  syrup 
as  is  sufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This  is  sharpened 
with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated  with  other  me- 
dicines suitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  Julep. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  dram  ; gum  arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
double  refined  sugar,  an  ounce  ; vinegar,  a pint.  Grind  the 
camphor,  with  a few  drops  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  till  it  grows 
soft ; then  add  the  gum  previously  reduced  to  a mucilage  with 
equal  its  quantity  of  water,  and  rub  them  together  till  they  are 
perfectly  united.  To  this  mixture  add,  by  little  and  little,  the 
vinegar  with  the  sugar  dissolved  in  it,  still  continuing  the  tritu- 
ration. 

In  hysterical  and  other  complaints  where  camphor  is  proper, 
this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  a spoonful  or  two,  as  often 
as  the  stomach  will  bear  it. 

Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  simple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces : Jamaica  pep- 
per-water, two  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  spirit,  and  compound 
spirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drams  ; syrup  of  orange-peel,  an 
ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dose  of  two-spoonfuls  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  in  disorders  accompanied  with  great  weakness  and  de- 
pression of  spirits. 

Expectorating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulsion  of  gum  ammoniac,  four  ounces;  syrup 
of  squills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  asthmas,  and  obstructions  of  the  breast,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Musk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a dram  of  musk  well  together  with  half  an  ounce 
of  sugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  simple  cinnamon  and  pep- 
permint-water, each  two  ounces ; of  the  volatile  aromatic  spirit, 
two  drams. 
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In  the  low  state  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulsions, 
and  other  spasmodic  affections,  two  table  spoonfuls  of  this  julep 
may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep. 

Dissolve  two  drams  of  salt  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of  fresh 
lemon-juipe,  strained;  when  the  effervesence  is  over,  add,  of 
mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces  ; of  simple 
syrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  sickness  at  the  stomach,  relieves  vomiting,  pro- 
motes perspiration,  and  may  be  of  some  service  in  fevers,  espe- 
cially of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 

Dissolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  syrup  of  clove  July- 
flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  inflam- 
mation, this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  table-spoon- 
ful eveiy  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimonial  vomirs 
serve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but 
likewise  to  promote  the  different  excretions.  Hence  they  are 
found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  same  effects  as  Dr.  James's 
Powder. 


MIXTURES. 

/ 

A MIXTURE  differs  from  a julep  in  this  respect,  that  it 
receives  into  its  composition  not  only  salts,  extracts,  and 
other  substances  dissoluble  in  water,  but  also  earths,  powders, 
and  such  substances  as  cannot  be  dissolved.  A mixture  is  sel- 
dom either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine.  It  is  nevertheless 
necessary.  Many  persons  can  take  a mixture  who  are  not  able 
to  swallow  a bolus  or  an  electuary. 

Astringent  Mixture. 

Take  simple  cinnamon  water  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces  ; spirituous  cinnamon- water,  an  ounce  and  a hall  ; 
Japonic  confection,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  Jysentcries  which  are  not  of  long  standing,  alter  the  ne- 
cessary evacuations  a spoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may  be 
taken  every  four  hours,  interposing  every  second  or  third  day  a 
dose  of  rhubarb. 
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Duiretic  Mixture.  '*’• 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of  squills,  six  drams » 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; syrup  of  Ringer,  an  ounce 
and  a half.  Mix  them. 

In  obstructions  of  the  urinary  passages,  two  spoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  absorbent  Mixture . 

Rub  one  dram  of  magnesia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  the  best  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them  three  ounces 
of  common  water;  simple  cinnamon- water,  and  syruji  of  sugar, 
of  each  an  ounce. 

As  most  diseases  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidities,  this 
mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  correct  these,  or  to 
open  the  body.  A table-spoonful  may  be  taken  for  a dose,  and 
repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very  young  child,  half  a spoon- 
ful will  be  sufficient. 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dose  may  either 
be  increased,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubai  b doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  medicines  for  children 
with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture. 

Dissolve  a dram  of  the  salt  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of  boiling 
water ; and  when  cold,  drop  into  it  spirit  of.  vitriol  till  the  effer- 
vescence ceases;  then  add  of  peppermint-water,  two  ounces; 
simple  syrup  one  ounce. 

VVhere  fresh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  occa- 
sionally supply  the  place  of  the  Saline  Julep. 

Squill  Mixture. 

Take  of  simple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces  ; vinegar  of 
squills,  one  ounce;  syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  an  ounce  and  a half. 
Mix  them. 

This  mixture  by  promoting  expectoration,  aud  the  secretion 
of  urine,  proves  servic  eable  in  asthmatic  and  dropsical  habits.  A 
table-spoontul  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 


OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

TVIOr  WITHSTANDING  the  extravagant  encomiums 
X ^1  which  have  been  bestowed  on  different  preparations  of 
this  kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  die  cure  of  wounds, 
10  ^ N 
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sores,  5c c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  most  proper  application 
to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments  do  not  heal 
wounds  and  sores,  yet  they  serve  to  defend  them  from  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  to  retain  such  substances  as  may  be  necessary  for 
drying,  deterging,  destroying  proud  flesh,  and  such  like.  For 
these  purposes,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  insert  only  a few 
of  the  most  simple  forms,  as  ingredient*  of  a mote  active  nature 
can  occasionally  be  added  to  them. 

Yellow  Basilicum  Ointment . 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  resin,  and  frankincense,  each  i 
quarter  of  a pound ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire  ; then 
add,  of  hogs’  lard,  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the  ointment 
while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleansing  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half ; white  wax  and  calamine 
stone,  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  calamine 

stone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  some  part  of 
the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  rest  of  the  oil  and  wax, 
previously  melted  together,  continually  stirring  them  till  quite 
Cold. 

This  ointment  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Turner's  Cerate , is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns  anti 
excoriations,  from  whatever  cause. 

o Emollient  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds  ; olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half; 
yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a quarter  of  a 
pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire ; then  mix  in. 
the  turpentine,  and  strain  the  ointment. 

This  supplies  the  place  of  Althea  ointment.  It  may  he  used 
for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

Ejc  Ointment. 

Take  of  hogs’ lard,  prepared,  four  ounces;  white  wax  two 
drams  ; tutty,  prepared,  one  ounce ; melt  the  wax  with  the  lard 
over  the  fire,  and  then  sprinkle  in  the  tutty,  continually  stirring 
them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  he  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better  con- 
sistence, if  two  or  three  drams  of  camphor  be  rubbed  up  with  3 
little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 
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Another. 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  stone  levigated,  each  six  .drams ; 
.verdigris,  well  prepared,  two  drams;  hogs’  lard,  and  mutton  suet 
prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the  camphor  well  with  the 
powder;  afterwards  mix  in  the  lard  and  suet,  continuing  the 
triture  till  they  be  perfectly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  esteem  for  diseases  of  the  eyes. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  used  with  caution,  when  the  eyes  are 
much  inflamed  or  very  lender. 

Issue  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanish  flies,  finely  powdered,  in  six 
ounces  of  yellow  basilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dressing  blisters,  in  order 
to  keep  them  open  during  pleasure. 

Ointment  of  Lead. 

Take  of olive  oil,  half  a pint ; white  wax,  two  ounces;  sugar 
of  lead,  three  drams.  Let  the  sugar  of  lead,  reduced  into  a fine 
powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  some  part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards 
added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previously  melted  together,  conti- 
nually stirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  astringent  ointment  may  be  used  in  all 
cases  where  the  intention  i6  to  dry  and  skin  ovet  the  part,  as  in 
scalding,  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quicksilver,  two  ounces  ; hogs’  lard,  three  ounces  ; 
mutton  suet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quicksilver  with  an  ounce  of 
the  hogs’  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  perfectly 
extinguished : then  rub  it  up  with  the  rest  of  the  lard  and  suet, 
previously  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mercury 
into  the  blood  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  skin, 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hogs’  lard,  prepared,  four  ounces  ; flower  of  sul- 
phur, an  ounce  and  a half ; crude  sal  ammoniac,  two  drams; 
essence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  them  into  an 

m s 

ointment. 

This  ointment  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affected  will  generally 
sure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  safest  and  best  application  for  that 
purpose,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  disagreeable 

smell. 
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White  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; white  wax  and  spermaceti,  of 
each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  hear,  and  keep 
them  constantly  and  bnsklv  stirring  together,  till  quite  cold. 

If  two  drams  of  camphor,  previously  rubbed  with  a small 
quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the  White 
Camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  fresh  drawn  linseed  oil, 
and  lime-water;  shake  them  well  together  in  a wide  mouthed 
bottle,  .so  as  to  form  a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for  recent 
scalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  spread  upon  a cloth,  or  the 
parts  affected  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

White  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  white  ointment,  t.\vo 
thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  he  applied  in  cases  of  excoriation,  where, 
on  account  of  the  largeness  of  the  surface,  the  ointment  with 
lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Biles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces;  liquid  laudanum, 
half  an  ounce.  Mix  these  ingredients  with  the  yolk  of  an  eqe, 
and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce,  spirit  of  hartshorn,  half  an 
ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

.This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  spirit  and  oil, 
wdl  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  skin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  I i ingle  observes,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quinsev, 
a piece  of  flannel  moistened  with  this  liniment,  and  applied  to  the 
tin  oat,  to  be  tenewed  every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  ot  the  most 
effi(  aciotis  remedies ; and  that  it  seldom  fails  after  bleeding,  cither 
to  lessen  or  carry  off'  the  complaint. 

Camphorated  Ointment. 

. an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence  oil, 
in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  he  entirely  dissolved. 
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TliJs  antispasmodic  liniment  maybe  used  in  obstinate  rheuma- 
tisms, and  in  some  other  cases  accompanied  with  extreme  pain 
and  tension  of  the  parts.  * 


PILLS. 


MEDICINES  which  operate  in  a small  dose,  and  whose 
disagreeable  taste,  or  smell,  makes  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  most  commodiously 
exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however  that  is  intended 
to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills,  as  they  often  lie 
for  a considerable  time  on  the  stomach  before  they  are  dissolved 
so  as  to  produce  any  effect.  * 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  composition  of  pills  are 
generally  so  contrived  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  size  may  con- 
tain about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning  the  dose 
we  shall  only  specify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken  : as,  one’ 
two,  three,  See.  * 


Composing  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains  ; Castile  soap,  half  a dram. 
Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into  twenty  pills. 

When  a quieting  draft  will  not  sit  upon  the  stomach,  one, 
two,  or  three  of  these  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occasion  requires. 

Fretid  Pill. 

Take  of  asafoetida,  half  an  ounce  ; simple  syrup,  as  much  as 
is  necessary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hysteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary  size 
may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  likewise  be  of 
service  to  persons  afflicted  with  the  asthma. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper  quan- 
tity of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occasionally  be  added  to 
the  above  mass. 


Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extract  of  hemlock,  and  adding  to  it 
about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves 
form  it  into  pills.  , 

The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
several  drains  in  the  day.  The  best  method,  however,  of 
rising  these  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  inct’case 
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the  dose  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  without 
any  remarkable  degree  of  stupor  or  giddiness. 

Mercurial  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  quicksilver  and  honey,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Bub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of  mercury  aie 
perfectly  extinguished ; then  add.  of  Castile  soap,  two  drains ; 
powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread,  a sufficient  quantity  to 
give  the  mass  a proper  consistence  for  pills. 

When  stronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of 
quicksilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dose  of  these  pills  is  different  according  to  the  intention 
with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or  three  may 
be  taken  daily.  To  raise  a salivation,  four  or  five  will  be  ne- 
cessary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made  into 
a mass,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  simple  syrup,  will  make  a 
Mercurial  purging  Pill , 

Mercurial  sublimate  Pill. 

Dissolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury 
in  two  drams  of  the  saturated  solution  of  crude  sal-ammoniac,  • 
and  make  it  into  a paste,  in  a glass  mortar,  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mass  must  be  formed  into 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  most  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting  the 
sublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing  the 
venereal  disease,  but  also  in  killing  and  expelling  worms,  after 
ether  powerful  medicines  had  failed.* 

For  the  venereal  disease,  four  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day  ; as  an  alterant  three  ; and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer's  Pill. 

Take  of  calomel,  or  sweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  sulphur 
of  antimony,  each  three  drams;  extract  of  liquorice,  two  drams. 
Hub  the  sulphur  and  mercury  well  together;  afterwards  add  the 
extract,  and,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic,  make  them  into  pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  safe,  alterative  in 
obstinate  cutaneous  disorders ; and  has  completed  a cure  after 
salivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cases  it  has  likewise  produced 
excellent  effects.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordinary  size  may 

•Seen  paper  on  this  fuhjcct  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and  Literary  EfTavs,  b" 
the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gardener. 
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be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keeping  moderately 
warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dose,  a draught  of  a decoction 
of  the  woods,  or  of  sarsaparilla. 

Purging  Pill. 

Take  of  succotorine  aloes,  and  Castile  soap,  each  two  drams; 
of  simple  syrup,  a sufficient  quantity  to  make  them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  these  pills  will  generally  prove  a sufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
nignt  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobstruent  and 
stomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  Dr. 
Anderson’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills  may 
be  used: 

Take  extract  of  Jalep,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drams;  syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a pro- 
per consistence  for  pills. 

These  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  same  quantity  as  the 
above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Castile  soap,  succotorine  aloe3,  and  rhubarb,  of  each 
one  dram.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
syrup  or  mucilage. 

These  pills,  as  their  title  expresses,  are  chiefly  intended  for 
the  jaundice,  which  with  the  assistance  of  proper  diet,  they 
will  often  cure.  Five  or  six  of  them  may  be  taken  twice  a*day, 
more  or  less,  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  will  be 
proper,  however,  during  their  Use,  to  interpose  now  and  then 
a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic. 

, ) ' , ,nj,  . 

Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  extract  of  gentian,  two  drams ; powdered  rhubarb  and 
vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  dram  ; oil  of  mint,  thirty  drops ; 
simple  syrup  a sufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  for 
invigorating  the  stomach,  and  keeping  tho  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  squills,  a dram  and  a half ; gum  am- 
moniac, and  cardamom  seeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three  drams; 
simple  syrup  a sufficient  quantity. 
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_ In  dropsical  and  asthmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of  these 
pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  stomach  will 
bear  it. 

Strengthening  Pill. 

Take  soft  extract  of  the  bark,  and  salt  of  steel,  each  hall  an 
ounce.  Make  into  pills. 

In  disorders  arising  from  excessive  debility,  or  relaxation  of 
the  solids,  as  the  chlorosis , or  green  sickness,  two  of  these  pills 
may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 


PLASTERS. 

PLASTERS  ought  to  be  of  a different  consistence,  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such  at 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  breasts  or  stomach  ought  to  be  soft  and 
yielding  ; while  those  designed  for  the  limbs  should  be  firm  and 
adhesive. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  plasters  might  be  impregnated  .with 
the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent  vegeta- 
ble with  the  oil  employed  for  the  composition  of  the  plaster ; but 
this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils  any  valuable 
qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into  a 
plaster  of  a proper  consistence,  which  makes  the  basis  of  several 
other  plasters.  In  boiling  these  compositions,  a quantity  of  hot 
water  must  be  added  front  time  to  time,  to  prevent  the  plaster 
from  burning  or  growing  black.  This,  however  should  be  done 
with  care,  lest  it  caus’e  the  matter  to  explode. 

Common  Plaster. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  six  pints;  litharge  reduced  to  ;i 
fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge  and 
oil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  stirring  them,  anJ 
keeping  always;  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  vessel : after 
they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the  plaster 
may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if  it  be  of  a 
proper  consistence:  when  that  is  the  case,  the  whole  may 

be  suffered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  pressed  out  of  it  with 
the  hands. 

. ^ bis  plaster  is  generally  applied  in  slight  wounds  and  exco- 
nations  of  the  skin.  It  keeps  the  part  soft  and  warm,  and 
defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  such 
cases.  Its  principal  use,  however,  is  to  serve  as  a basis  for  other 
plasters.  5 
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Adhesive  Plaster, 

Take  of  common  plaster,  half  a pound  ; of  Burgundy  pitch, 
a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plaster  is  principally  used  for  keeping  on  other  dressings. 

Anodyne  Plaster. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhesive  plaster,  and,  when  it  is  cooling, 
mix  with  it  a dram  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  camphor,  previously  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil. 

This  plaster  generally  gives  ease  in  acute  pains,  especially  of 
the  nervous  kind. 


Blistering  Plaster. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  six  ounces;  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces ; Spanish  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces : powdered 
mustard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is  warm,  add 
to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate  it  by  too  much 
heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  sufficiently  incorporated, 
sprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually  stirring  in  the  mass  till  it 
be  cold. 

Though  this  plaster  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  seldom 
meets  with  it  of  a proper  consistence.  When  compounded  with 
oils  and  other  greasy  substances,  its  effects  are  blunted,  and  it  is 
apt  to  run ; while  pitch  and  resin  render  it  too  hard  and  very 
inconvenient. 

When  the  blistering  plaster  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may  be 
supplied  by  mixing  with  any  soft  ointment  a sufficient  quantity 
of  powdered  flies  ; or  by  forming  them  into  a paste  with  flour 
and  vinegar. 

Gum  Plaster. 

Take  of  the  common  plaster,  four  pounds;  gum  ammoniac 
and  galbanum,  strained  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt  ihem  toge- 
ther, and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  six  ounces. 

This  plaster  is  used  as  a digestive,  and  likewise  for  discussing 
indolent  tumours. 


Mercurial  Plaster. 

Take  of  common  plaster,  one  pound;  of  gum  ammoniac, 
strained  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when  . *o  Jng, 
add  eight  ounces  of  quicksilver,  previously  extinguished  by  tii- 
ture,  and  three  ounces  of  hog’s  lard. 

10  3 0 
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This  plaster  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arising  from 
a venereal  cause.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other  violent 
tumours,  are  likewise  found  sometimes  to  yield  to  it. 

Stomach  Plaster. 

Take  of  gum  plaster,  half  a pound;  camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; black  pepper,  or  capsicum  where  it  can  be 
had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plaster,  and  mix  with  it  the  oil;  then 
sprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previously  reduced  to  a fine  powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plaster,  spread  upon  soft  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  will  be  of  service  in 
flatulencies  arising  from  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  affecrions. 
A little  of  the  expressed  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops  of  the 
essential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it  is 
applied. 

This  may  supply  the  place  of  the  Anti-hysteric  Plaster. 
Warm  Plaster. 

Take  of  gum  plaster,  one  ounce ; blistering  plaster,  two 
drams.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plaster  is  useful  in  the  sciatica  and  other  fixed  pains  of  the 
rheumatic  kind  : it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for  some  time, 
and  to  be  renewed,  at  least,  once  a-week. 

Wax  Plaster. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; white  resin,  half  a pound  ; 
mutton  suet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  is  generally  used  instead  of  the  Melliot  Plaster.  It  is  a 
proper  application  after  blisters,  and  in  other  cases  where  a 
gentle  digestive  is  necessary. 


POWDERS. 


rT"''HIS  is  one  ot  the  most  simple  forms  in  which  medicine  is 
administered.  Many  medical  substances,  however,  can- 
not be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  disagreeable  to 
be  taken  in  this  form. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  require 
a more  consistent  vehicle,  as  syrup,  jelly,  or  honey. 

Gums  and  other  substances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
should  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones;  but  those 
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which  are  too  dry,  especially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  sprinkled 
during  their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any  proper 
water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a time,  and  kept  in  glass  vessels  closely  stopped. — 
Indeed  no  powders  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  or  kept 
too  long,  otherwise  their  virtues  will  be  in  a great  treasure 
destroyed. 


Astringent  Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  japan  earth,  each  two  drams.  Pound  them 
together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve  doses. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses,  and  other  haemorrhages, 
one  of  these  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or  every  half- 
hour,  if  the  haemorrhage  be  violent. 


Powder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces ; cinna- 
mon, one  ounce ; tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each  six 
drams  ; long  pepper,  one  dram.  Let  all  the  ingredients  be  re- 
duced into  a powder.  , ... 

This  warm  glutinous,  astringent  powder,  is  given  in  fluxes, 
and  other  disorders  where  medicines  of  that  class  are  necessary, 
in  the  dose  of  a scruple,  or  half  a dram. 

If  a dram  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder  of  Bote 
with  opium,  which  is  a medicine  of  considerable  efficacy.  It 
may  be  taken  in  the  same  quantity  as  the  former,  but  not  above 
twice  or  thrice  a-day. 


Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander  seed,  half  an  ounce  ; ginger,  one  dram  , 
nutmegs,  half  a dram  ; fine  sugar,  a dram  and  a half.  Reduce 

them  into  powder  for  twelve  doses. 

This  powder  is  emploved  for  expelling  flatulencies  arising 
from  indigestion,  particularly  those  to  which  hysteric  and 
hypochondriac  persons  are  so  liable.  It  may  likewise  be  given 
in  small  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when  troubled  with 

gripes. 

Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces;  purified  nitre,  one  ounce. 
Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  twenty-four 

doses. 
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During  the  first  stage  of  the  venereal  disease,  one  of  these 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  with  consi- 
derable advantage. 


Aromatic  purging  Powder. 

Take  of  the  best  Tut  key  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine  sugar, 
each  two  drains.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded,  and  after- 
wards mixed  well  together. 

Where  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  costiveness,  a tea- 
spoonful of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day.  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

Saline  laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  soluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one  dram; 
purified  nitre,  half  a dram.  Make  them  into  a powder. 

In  fevers  and  oilier  inflammatoiy  disorders,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  these  cooling 
laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  repeated 
occasionally. 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  steel,  and  loaf  sugar,  of  each  two  ounces; 
ginger  half  an  ounce.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obstructions  of  the  menses , and  other  cases  where  steel  is 
proper,  a tea-spoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice  a-day, 
and  washed  down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ; opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  dram.  Mix  the 
ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder. 

1 his  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's  Powder. 
It  is  a powerful  sudorific.  In  obstinate  rheumatisms,  and 
other  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  excite  a copious  sweat, 
this  powder  may  be  administered  in  the  dose  of  a scruple  or  hall 
a dram.  Some  patients  will  require  two  scruples.  It  ought  to 
be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful  use  of  some  warm  diluting 
liquor. 


Worm  Powders. 

1 ake  of  tin  reduced  into  fine  powder,  an  ounce  ; ethiops 
mineial,  two  drams.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide  the 
whole  into  six  doses. 
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One  of  these  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  syrup,  honey, 
or  treacle  twice  a-day.  After  they  hatfe  been  all  used  the  fol- 
lowing anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  Worm  Powder. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a scruple  ; scammonv  and  calo- 
mel, of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar  for 
one  dose. 

For  children,  the  above  doses  must  be  lessened  according  to 

their  age.  .j 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dose  may  be  con- 
siderably increased.  The  late  Dr.  Alston  gave  it  to  the 
amount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  says,  when  thus 
administered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and 
afterwards. 


SYRUPS. 

SYRUPS  were  some  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
considerable  value.  They  are  at  present,  however,  re- 
garded chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  used  for  sweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures ; 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  boluses,  pills,  and 
electuaries.  As  all  these  purposes  may  be  answered  by  the 
simple  syrup  alone,  there  is  little  occasion  for  any  other ; 
especially  a6  they  are  seldom  found  but  in  a state  of  fermen- 
tation : and  as  the  dose  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form  is 
very  uncertain.  Persons  who  serve  the  public  must  keep 
whatever  their  customers  call  for,  but  to  the  private  practi- 
tioner nine-tenths  of  the  syrups  usually  kept  in  the  shops  are 
unnecessary. 


Simple  Syrup 

Is  made  by  dissolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without  heat, 
about  double  its  weight  of  fine  sugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  an  ounce  of 
the  simple  syrup,  it  will  supply  the  place  of  diacodium,  or  the 
syrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  safe  and  certain 

medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  syrup  of  marshmallows  may 
likewise  be  supplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  syrup  a sufficient 
quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 
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Those  who  choose  to  preserve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form  of 
syrup,  may  dissolve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath,  nearly 
double  its  weight  of  fine  sugar.  The  juice  ought  to  be  previ- 
ously stained  and  suffered  to  stand  till  it  settles. 

The  syrup  of  ginger  is  sometimes  of  use  as  a warm  vehicle 
for  giving  medicines  to  persons  afflicted  with  flatulency.  It  may 
be  made  by  infusing  two  ounces  of  bruised  ginger  in  two  pints 
of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  the  liquor  has 
been  strained,  and  has  stood  to  settle  for  some  time,  it  mav  be 
poured  off,  aud  a little  more  than  double  its  weight  of  fine 
powdered  sugar  dissolved  in  it. 


TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c. 


RECTIFIED  sp'irit  is  the  direct  menstruum  of  the  resins  and 
. essential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts  these  active 
principles  from  sundry  substances,  which  yield  them  to  water, 
either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 

It  dissolves  likewise  those  parts  of  animal  substances  in  whiih 
their  peculiar  smells  and  taste  reside.  Hence  the  tinctures  pre- 
pared with  rectified  spirits  form  an  useful  and  elegant  class  of 
medicines,  possessing  many  of  the  most  essential  virtues  of  sim- 
ples, without  being  clogged  with  their  inert  or  useless  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menstruum  of  the  gum- 
my, saline,  and  saccharine  parts  of  medicinal  substances,  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  the  preparation  of  several  tinctures,  to  make 
use  of  a weak  spirit,  or  a composition  of  rectified  spirit  and 
water. 

Aromatic  Tincture. 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of  brandy, 
without  hear,  for  a few  days:  then  strain  off  the  tincture. 

This  simple  tincture  will  sufficiently  answer  all  the  intentions 
of  the  more  costly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is  rather  too 
hot  to  be  taken  by  itself ; but  is  very  proper  for  mixing  with 
such  medicines  as  might  otherwise  prove  too  cold  for  the 
stomach. 


Compound  Tincture  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  two  ounces  : Seville  orange-peel  and 
cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be  powdered,  and 
the  other  ingredients  bruised  j then  infuse  the  whole  in  a pint 
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and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  or  six  days,  in  a close  ves  sel  ; 
afterwards  strain  off  the  tincture. 

This  tincture  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers,  but 
also  in  the  slow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  especially  tow,  irds 
their  decline. 

The  dose  is  from  one  dram  to  three  or  four,  every  fiftl)  or 
sixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  suitable  liquor,  and  occa- 
sionally sharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  spirit  of  vitriol. 

Volatile fretid  Tincture. 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  asafcetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile  aroma- 
tic spirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a close  bottle,  frequently  shaking 
it  ; then  strain  the  tincture. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hysteric  disorders,  especially 
when  attended  with  lowness  of  spirits,  and  faintings.  A tea- 
spoonful of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glass  of  wine,  or  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea. 

Volatile  Tincture  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  spiiit, 
a pint.  Infuse  without  heat,  in  a vessel  well  stopped,  for  a few 
days  ; then  strain  off  the  tincture. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-spoonful  of  this  tincture  any 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infusion  of  water-trefoil,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 


Tincture  of  Black  Hellebore - 

I 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruised, 
in  a pint  of  proof  spirit,  for  seven  or  eight  days  ; then  filter  the 
tincture  through  paper.  A scruple  of  cochineal  may  be  infused 
along  with  the  roots  to  give  the  tincture  a colour. 

In  obstructions  of  the  menses , a tea-spoonful  of  this  tincture 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea  twice 
a-day. 

J e 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half;  hepatic  aloes,  one 
ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infused  in  two 
pints  of  rectified  spirits,  for  six  days,  in  a gentle  heat  ; then  strain 
the  tincture. 

This  is  principally  used  by  surgeons  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers, 
and  restraining  the  progress  of  gangrenes.  It  is  also,  by  some, 
recommended  as  a proper  application  to  green  wounds. 
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Tincture  of  Opium , or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces;  spirituous  aromatic  water, 
and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Dissolve  the  opium, 
sliced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  frequently  stirring  it ; 
afterwards  add  the  spirit,  and  strain  off  the  tincture. 

As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tincture  contain  about  a grain 
of  opium,  the  common  dose  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops. 

Sacred  Tincture , or  Tincture  of  Hiera  Picra. 

Take  of  succotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; Virginian 
snakeroot  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drams.  Infuse  in  a pint  of 
mountain-wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  for  a week,  frequently 
shaking  the  bottle  ; then  strain  off  the  tincture. 

This  is  a safe  and  useful  purge  to  persons  of  a languid  and 
phlegmatic  habit ; but  is  thought  to  have  better  effects,  taken  in 
small  doses  as  a laxative. 

The  dose,  as  a purge,  is  from  otie  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Senna. 

Taken  of  senna,  one  ounce:  jalap,  coriander  seeds,  and  cream 
of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infuse  them  in  a pint  and  a 
half  of  French  brandy  for  a week  : then  strain  the  tincture,  and 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  sugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
the  Elixir  salutis,  and  of  "Daffy's  Elixir. 

The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Tincture  of  Spanish  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanish  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two  ounces  ; 
spirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infuse  for  two  or  three  days;  then 
strain  off  the  tincture. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  stimulant  for  external  use.  Parts 
affected  with  the  palsy  or  chronic  rheumatism  maybe  frequently 
rubbed  with  it. 

Tincture  of  the  Balsam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half ; rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infuse  in  a gentle  heat  until  the  balsam 
is  dissolved  ; then  strain  the  tincture. 

riiis  tincture  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  balsam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breast,  a tea-spoonful 
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or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  loaf-sugar.  But  the  best 
way  of  using  it  is  in  syrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tincture,  properly 
mixed  with  two  pounds  of  simple  syrup,  will  make  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Balsamic  Syrup. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half ; lesser  cardamom 
seeds,  half  an  ounce  ; brandy,  two  pints.  Digest  for  a week, 
and  strain  the  tincture. 

Those  who  choose  to  have  a vinous  tincture  of  rhubarb  may 
infuse  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lisbon  wine,  adding  to 
it  about  two  ounces  ot  proof  spirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a dram  of  Virginian 
snake-root  be  added  to  tire  above  ingredients,  it  will  make  the 
bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb. 

All  these  tinctures  are  designed  as  stomachics  and  corroborants 
as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weakness  of  the  stomach,  indigestion, 
laxity  of  the  intestines,  fluxes,  cholicky  and  such  like  complaints, 
they  are  frequently  of  great  service.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
spoonful  to  three  or  four  spoonfuls  or  more,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  patient,  and  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to 
answer. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ; opium,  two 
drams.  Infuse  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  spirit,  for 
four  or  five  days,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle;  afterwards  strain 
the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  safe  way  of  administering  opium.  It 
eases  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breathing,  and 
is  useful  in  many  disorders  of  children,  particularly  the  hooping- 
cough. 

The  dose  to  an.  adult  is  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  small,  ten  drams  ; succotorine  aloes,  in 
powder,  six  drams;  lesser  caulamom  seeds,  half  an  ounce;  French 
brandy,  two  pints.  Infuse  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  strain 
the  elixir. 

This  useful  stomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce  to 
an  ounce  and  a half. 

Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces ; Currassao  oranges,  one 
ounce  ; Virginian  snake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  these  ingre- 
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clients  be  bruised  and  infused,  for  three  or  four  days,  in  two  pints 
of  French  brandy  ; afterwards  strain  out  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  elegant  stomachic  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  indiges- 
tion, want  of  appetite,  and  such  like  complaint*,  a small  glass 
of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewise  relieves  the  gout 
in  the  stomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dose. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tincture,  one  pint ; oil  of  vitriol,  three 
ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  faeces  have  subsided, 
filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glass  funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  which  I know  for  hysteric 
and  hypochondriac  patients,  afflicted  with  flatulencies  arising 
from  a relaxation  or  debility  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It 
will  succeed  where  the  most  celebrated  stomachic  bitters  have 
no  effect.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops,  in  a glass  of  wine 
or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter  infusion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
It  should  be  taken  when  the  stomach  is  most  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  rectified  spirits. 

This  solution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in  biuises, 
palsies,  the  chronic  rheumatism,  and  for  preventing  gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  dissolved  in  half  a pound  of 
the  volatile  aromatic  spirit,  makes  Ward’s  Essence. 

Spirit  of  M inderents. 

Take  of  volatile  sal-ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it 
gradually  distilled  vinegar,  till  the  effervescene  ceases. 

This  medicine  is  used  in  promoting  a discharge  both  by  the 
skin  and  urinary  passages.  It  is  also  a good  external  application 
in  strains  and  bruises. 

When  intended  to  raise  a sweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a cup 
of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  led  every  hour 
till  it  has  the  desired  effect. 


I 

VINEGARS. 

VINEGAR  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by  a 
second  fomentation.  It  is  an  useful  medicine  both  in 
inflammatory  and  putrid  disorders.  Its  effects  arc,  to  cool  the 
blood,  quench  thirst,  counteract  a tendency  to  putrefaction. 
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and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  system.  It  likewise  promotes 
the  natural  secretions,  and  in  some  cases  excites  a Copious  swear, 
where  the  warm  medicines,  called  alexipharmac,  tend  rather  to 
prevent  that  salutary  evacuation. 

Weakness,  faintings,  vomiting,  and  other  hysteric  affections, 
are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nose,  or 
received  into  the  stomach.  It  is  of  exfdlent  use  also  in  correct- 
ing many  poisonous  substances,  when  taken  into  the  stomach  ; 
and  promoting  their  expulsion,  by  the  different  emunctories, 
when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  useful  medicine,  but  serves  likewise  to 
extract,  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  viitues  of  several  other 
medicinal  substances.  Most  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart 
to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purplish  or  red 
colour.  It  also  assists  or  coincides  with  the  intention  of  squills, 
garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  several  other  valuable  medicines. 

These  effects,  however,  are  not  to  be  expected  from  every 
thing  that  is  sold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  lrom  such  as  are 
sound  and  well  prepared. 

The  best  vinegars  are  those  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  necessary  for  some  purposes  that  the  vinegar  he  distilled  ; 
but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical  apparatus, 
we  shall  not  insert  it. 


Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  haif  a pound  ; strong  vinegar,  two  pints. 
Infuse  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three  days,  frequently 
shaking  the  vessel  ; then  filter  the  liquor  for  use, 

This  medicine  is  little  used,  from  a general  notion  of  its  being 
dangerous.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  prepa- 
rations of  lead  with  vinegar  are  possessed  of  some  valuab'e  pro- 
perties, and  that  they  may  be  used  in  many  cases  with  safety  and 
success. 

A preparation  of  a similar  nature  with  the  above  has  of  late 
been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  surgeon,  as  a safe  and  ex- 
tensively useful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extract  oj  Saturn, 
and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound;  vinegar  made  of  French  wine, 
two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earthen  pipkin,  and 
let  them  boil,  or  rather  simmer,  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  taking  care  to  stir  them  all  the  while  with  a wooden 
spatula.  After  the  whole  has  stood  to  settle,  pour  off  the  liquor 
which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles  for  use. 
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With  this  extract  Goulard  makes  his  vegeto  mineral  waters 
which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external  disorders, 
as  inflammations,  burns,  bruises,  sprains,  ulcers. 

He  likewise  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  of  me- 
dicine, as  poultices,  plasters,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Roses. 

Take  of  red  roses,  half  a pound  ; strong  vinegar,  half  a gallon. 
Infuse  in  a close  vessel,  for  several  weeks,  in  a gentle  heat ; and 
then  strain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  used  as  an  embrocation  for  head-achs,  See. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  squills,  two  ounces  ; distilled  vinegar,  two  pints. 
Infuse  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree  of  heat  ; 
afterwards  strain  off  the  liquor,  anti  add  to  it  about  a twelfth 
part  its  quantity  of  proof  spirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  effects  in  disorders  of  the  breast,  oc- 
casioned by  a load  ol  viscid  phlegm.  It  is  also  of  use  in  hydro- 
pic cases,  for  promoting  a discharge  of  urine. 

The  dose  is  from  two  drams  to  two  ounces,  according  to  the 
intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to  act  as  a 
vomit,  the  dose  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cases,  it  must  not 
only  be  exhibited  in  small  doses,  but  also  mixed  with  cinnamon- 
water,  or  some  other  agreeable  aiomatic  liquor  to  prevent  the 
nausea  it  might  otherwise  occasion. 
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Lime  Water. 

POUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of  fresh 
burnt  quicklime  ; and  when  the  ebullition  ceases  stir  them 
well  together  ; then  suffer  the  whole  to  stand  at  rest,  that  the 
lime  may  settle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  vessels  closely  stopf. 

The  lime-water  from  calcinccl  oyster-shells  is  prepared  in  the 
same  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  used  for  the  gravel;  in  which  case, 
from  a pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drank  daily.  Exter- 
nally  it  is  used  for  washing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing  the  itch , 
and  other  defedations  ‘of  the  skin. 


* See  Coliyrhv.  of 
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Compound  Lime-water. 

Take  shavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound  ; liquorice 
root,  one  ounce;  sassafras  bark,  half  an  ounce;  coriander  seeds, 
three  drams;  simple  lime-water,  six  pints.  Infuse  without  heat 
for  two  days,  and  then  strain  off  the  liquor. 

_ In  the  same  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with  the 
virtues  of  other  vegetable  substances.  Such  impregnation  not 
only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  also  a 
more  efficacious  medicine,  especially  in  cutaneous  disorders,  and 
foulness  of  the  blood  andjuices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  same  quantity  as  the  simple  water. 

Sublimate  Water. 

Dissolve  eight  drams  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  a pint  of 
common  water. 

If  a stronger  solution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quantity 
of  sublimate  may  be  used. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanse  foul  ulcers,  and 
consume  proud  flesh. 

Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half;  wa- 
ter, one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  salts  are  dissolved,  then  filter 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a dram  of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  water  is  used  for  stopping  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  other 
hajmorrhages ; for  which  purpose  clothes  or  dossils  dipt  in  it 
must  be  applied  to  the  part. 

Tar  Water. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar,  and 
stir  them  strongly  together  witn  a wooden  rod;  after  they  have 
stood  to  settle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for  use. 

Though  tar-water  falls  great ly  short  of  the  character  which 
has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  possesses  some  medicinal  virtues.  It 
sensibly  raises  the  pulse,  increases  the  secretions,  and  sometimes 
opens  the  belly,  or  occasions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  stomach  can 
hear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach, 
viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  eve  uig,  and  the  same  quantity 
about  two  houis  after  breakfast  and  dinner. 
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SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A GREAT  number  of  distilled  waters  were  formerly  kept 
in  the  shops,  and  are  still  letained  in  some  Dispensatories. 
But  we  consider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful  diluents, 
suitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  iender- 
ing  disgustful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  stomach. 
We  shall  theiefore  insert  only  a few  of  those  which  are  best 
adapted  to  these  intentions. 

The  management  of  a still,  being  now  generally  understood, 
it  is  needless  to  spend  time  in  giving  directions  for  that  purpose. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruissed,  in  a gallon  and 
a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  biandy,  for  two  days  ; and  then 
distil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  possessing  in  an  high 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  spice. 

Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  penny-royal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  andahalf;  water, 
from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off  by  distillation 
one  gallon. 

This  water  possesses,  in  a considerable  degree,  the  smell,  taste, 
and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and  juleps  to 
hysteric  patients. 

An  infusion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  answers  nearly  the 
same  purposes. 

Peppermint  Water. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water. 

This  may  also  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  pennyroyal 
water. 

Both  these  arc  useful  stomachic  waters,  and  will  sometimes 
relieve  vomiting,  especially  when  it  proceeds  from  indigestion, 
or  cold  viscid  phlegm.  They  are  likewise  useful  in  some  cho- 
licky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  See.  particulaily  the 
peppermint  water. 

An  infusion  of  the  ficsh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have  the 
same  effects  as  the  distilled  water. 
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Rose  Water. 

Take  of  roses  fresh  gathered,  six  pounds;  water,  two  gallons. 
Distil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine  flavour. 
Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  apound;  water,  agallonand 
a half.  Distil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  distilled  water,  and  may  in  most  cases 
supply  the  place  of  the  more  costly  spice  waters. 


SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

TAKE  of  cinnamon,  one  pound;  proof  spirit,  and  common 
water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon  in  the 
liqu or  for  two  days ; then  distil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  spirit,  three 
gallons;  water,  two  gallons.  Distil  off"  three  gallons. 

This  is  a sufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  supply  the 
place  of  the  Aromatic  IVater. 


WHEY  S. 

Alum  Whey. 

BOIL  two  drams  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  till  it 
is  curdled,':  then  strain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses t 
and  in  a diabetes , or  excessive  discharge  of  urine. 

The  dove  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  a*  the 
stomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a-day.  If  it  should  occasion 
vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Mustard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint ; bruised  mustard-seed, 
an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd  is  perfectly 
separated  ; afterwards  strain  the  whey  through  a clojh. 
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This  is  the  most  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  least  effica- 
cious method  of  exhibiting  mustard.  It  warms  and  invigorates 
the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  secretions.  Hence  in  the 
low  state  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  supply  the  place  of 
wine.  It  is  also  of  use  in  the  chronic  rheumatism,  palsv, 
dropsy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a little  sugar  will  render  it  more 
agreeable. 

The  dose  is  an  ordinary  tca-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-dav. 

Scorbutic  Whey . 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  scorbutic 
juices  in  a quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is 
to  be  expected  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  expressed 
juices. 

The  scorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brook-lime,  garden 
scurvy-grass,  and  water-cresses. 


WINE  g. 

THE  effects  of  wine  are,  to  raise  the  pulse,  promote  perspi- 
ration, warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  spirits.  The 
red  wines,  besides  these  effects,  have  an  astringent  quality,  by 
which  they  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  by  this  means  prove  serviceable  in  restraining  immoderate 
secretions. 

The  thin  sharp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They  pass 
off  freely  by  the  different  emunctories,  and  gent.y  open  the  body. 
The  effects  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are,  however,  much  more 
durable  than  those  of  the  thinner. 

All  sweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  substance,  and  do  not 
pass  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an 
equal  quamity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  should  contain  fully 
as  much  spirit. 

From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  must  appear  to  be  an 
excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  worth 
all  the  rest  put  together. 

But  to  answer  this  character,  it  must  be  sound  and  good.  No 
benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  common  trash  that  is  often  sold 
by  the  name  of  wine,  without  possessing  one  drop  of  the  juice 
of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  mote  rarely  obtained  ge- 
nuine than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  used  as  a medicine,  but  is  also  employed  as 
a menstruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal  sub- 
stances ; for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compound  of 
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water,  inflammable  spirit,  and  acid  ; by  which  means  it  is  en- 
abled to  act  upon  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  and  also  to 
dissolve  some  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  so  as  to  impregnate 
itself  with  their  virtues,  as  steel,  antimony,  &c. 

Anthilminthic  Wine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; worm-seed,  an  ounce. 

Bruise  them,  and  infuse  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red  port 
wine,  for  a few  days  ; then  strain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  stomachs  of  persons  afflicted  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  serviceable  ; it  must 
however,  have  still  better  effects  when  joined  with  bitter  and 
purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glass  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  tin  ice  a-day. 

Antimonial  Wine. 

Take  glass  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce;  Lisbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digest,  without  heat,  for 
three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  shaking  the  bottle : afterwards 
filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dose  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention.  As 
an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten  to  fifty 
or  sixty  drops.  In  a larger  dose  it  generally  proves  cathartic,  or 
excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  fresh,  each 
one  ounce;  long  pepper,  two  drams;  mountain  wine,  two 
pints.  Infuse  without  heat,  for  a week,  and  strain  out  the  wine 
for  use. 

In  complaints  arising  from  weakness  of  the  stomach,  or 
indigestion,  a glass  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  and  supper. 

Ipecacuanha  Powder. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  mountain  wine, 
a pint.  Infuse  for  three  or  four  days;  then  filter  the  tincture. 

I his  is  a safe  vomit,  and  answers  extremely  well  for  such 
persons  as  cannot  swallow  the  powder,  or  whose  stomachs  are 
too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dose  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Chalybeate  or  Steel  Wine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces ; cinnamon  and  mace,  of 
each  two  drains;  Rhenish  wipe,  tvvo  pints.  Infuse  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle;  then  pass  the  wine 
through  a filter. 

II  3 a 
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In  obstructions  of  the  menses , this  preparation  of  iron  mav 
be  taken,  in  the  dose  of  half  a wine-glass  twice  or  thrice 
a-dav. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with  Lisbon 
■wine,  sharpened  with  half  an  onnee  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  or 
a small  quantity  of  the  spirit  of  vitriol. 

Stomachic  JVine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grossly  powderrd,  an  ounce  ; card*' 
mom  seeds,  and  otange-peel,  bruised,  of  each  two  drams.  In- 
fuse in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lisbon  wine  for  five  or  six 
days;  then  strain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  service  in  laxity  and  debility  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  but  may  also  be  taken  as  a preventive, 
by  persons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  reside  in 
places  where  this  disease  prevails.  It  will  be  of  use  likewise 
to  those  who  recover  slowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it 
assists  digestion,  and  helps  to  restore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the 
system. 

A glass  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 


A GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  MADE  USE  OF  IN  THIS 

WORK. 

BDOMEN , the  belly. 

Absorbents.  Vessels  that  convey  the  nourishment  from  the  in- 
testines, and  the  secreted  fluids  from  the  various  cavities  into  the 
mass  of  blood. 

Acrimony.  Corrosive  sharpness. 

Acute.  A disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and  tend  to  a 
speedy  termination,  is  called  3cute. 

Adult.  Of  mature  age. 

Adust.  Dry,  warm. 

Antispasmodic.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  spasm. 

Aptha:.  Small  whitish  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 

Astriction.  A tightening  or  lessening. 

Atrabilarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  a certain 
temperament,  marked  by  a dark  complexion,  black  hair,  spare 
habit,  & c.  which  the  ancients  supposed  to  arise  from  the  atru  lulus, 
or  the  black  bile. 

Bile,  or  Gull.  A fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  liver  into  the  gall- 
bladder, and  from  thence  passes  into  the  intestines,  in  order  to 
promote  digestion. 

Cuchochymic.  An  unhealthy  state  of  the  hodv. 

Curies.  A rottenness  of  the  bone. 
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Chyle.  A milky  fluid  separated  from  the  aliment  in  the  intestines, 
•and  conveyed  by  the  absorbents  into  the  blood  to  supply  the  waste 
°t  the  animal  bodv. 

Clironic..  A disease  whose  progress  is  slow,  in  opposition  to  acute, 

Cti culation.  The  motion  or  the  blood,  which  is  driven  bv  the  heart 
through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 

Comatose.  Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Gland  A simple  gland. 

Conglomerate.  A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  1 fectious  matter 

Cut  s.  The  skin. 

Cutaneous.  01  or  belonging  to  the  skin. 

C'-isis.  A certain  period  in  the  progress  of  a disease,  from  whence  a 
decided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse  takes  place. 

Critical.  Decisive  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and  twenty-first,  are  by  some  authors 
denominated  critical  days,  because  febrile  complaints  have  been 
observed  to  take  a decisive  change  at  these  periods. 

Dcbil.ty.  Weakness. 

Dehrium.  A temperate  disorder  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Diaphragm.  A membrane  separating  the  cavity'  of  the  chest  from 
that  of  the  belly. 

Diuretic.  A medicine  that  promotes  the  secretion  of  urine. 

Drastic.  Is  applied  to  such  purgative  medicines  as  arc  violent  or 
haish  in  their  operation. 

Empyema.  A collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast. 

Endemic.  A disease  peculiar  to  a certain  district  of  the  country. 

Epidemic  A disease  generally  infectious. 

Exacerbation.  The  increase  of  any  disease. 

Faces.  Excrements 

Foetid.  Emitting  an  offensive  smell. 

Foetus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the  p-oper  pe- 
riod, is  thus  termed. 

Flatulent.  Producing  wind. 

Fungus.  Proud  flesh. 

Gangrene.  Mortification. 

Gumrnota.  ) . 

Gunn lia  l Venereal  excrescences. 

Gymnastic.  Exercise  taken  with  a view  to  preserve  or  restore  health, 
f lie  ancient  physicians  reckoned  this  an  .important  branch  of  me- 
dicine. 

Hectic -Fever.  A slow  consuming  fever,  generally  attending  a bud 
habit  of  body,  or  some  incurable  and  deep-rooted  disease. 

Haemorrhoids.  The  piles. 

Haemorrhage.  Discharge  of  blood, 

Hypochondriacism.  Low  spirits. 

Hypochondriac  viscera.  The  liver,  spleen,  &c.  so  termed  from  their 
situation  in  the  hypochondriac  or  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  ihe 
belly. 

ichor.  Thin  bad  matter. 
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Jmposthumes.  A collection  of  purolent  matter. 

Inflammation.  A surcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increased  action  of  the 
vessels,  in  any  particular  par-t  of  the  body. 

Ligature.  Bandagr*. 

Lixivium.  Ley. 

Miliary  Eruption.  Eruption  of  small  pustules  resembling  the  seeds 

of  millet. 

Morbific.  Causing  disease,  or  diseased. 

Mucus.  The  matter  discharged  from  the  no«e,  lungs,  &c. 

Mysentcry.  A double  membrane  which  connects  the  intestines  to  the 
back  bone. 

Nervous.  Irritable. 

Nausea.  An  inclination  to  vomit. 

Nodes.  Enlargements  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal  disease. 

Pectoral.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  diseases  of  the  breast. 

Pelvis.  The  bones  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk;  thus 
named  from  their  resembling  in  some  measure  a bason. 

Peritonccum.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and  cover- 
ing the  intestines. 

Pericardium.  Membrane  containing  the  heart. 

Perspiration.  The  matter  discharged  from  the  pores  of  the  skin  in 
form  of  vapour  or  sweat. 

Phlogiston,  is  here  used  to  signify  somewhat  rendering  the  air  unfit 
for  the  purpose  of  respiration. 

Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood. 

Polypus.  A diseased  excrescence,  or  a substauce  formed  of  coa^ula* 
ble  lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood  vessels. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  a bile. 

Ptegi'men.  Regulation  of  diet. 

Rectum.  The  straight  gut,  in  which  the  fences  are  contained. 

Respiration.  The  act  of  breathing. 

Saliva.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Sanies.  A thin  had  matter,  discharged  from  an  ill-conditioned  sore. 

Schirrhous.  A state  of  diseased  hardness. 

Slough.  A part  separated  and  thrown  off  by  suppuration. 

Spasm.  A diseased  contraction. 

Spine.  The  back  bone. 

Styptic.  A medicine  for  stopping  the  discharge  of  blood. 

Syncope.  A fainting  fit  attended  with  a complete  abolition  of  sensa- 
tion and  thought. 

Tabes.  A species  of  consumption. 

Temperament.  A peculiar  habit  ol  bodv,  of  which  there  are  c ' 1 1 c * 
rally  reckoned  four,  viz,  the  sanguine,  the  bilious,  the  melancnolic, 
and  the  phlegmatic. 

Virtigo.  Giddiness. 

Ulcer.  An  ill-conditioned  sore. 

Ureters  1 wo  long  and  small  canals  which  convey  the  urine  from 
the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra.  1 he  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the  bladder. 
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Abortion  Page  3Gi 

Abscesses  389 

Accidents  390 

from  falls  and  blows  391 

from  substances  stopt  be- 
tween the  mouth  and  sto- 
mach 409 

from  drowning  413 

■ from  suffocation,  &C.4I6 

from  noxious  vapours  ib. 

• from  extreme  cold  418 

Acidities  372 

Agriculture,  the  first  aud  most 
healthful  employment  32 

the  greatest  source 

of  domestic  riches  • ib. 

• a good  exercise  and 

amusement  3.5 

Agues  99 

Air,  unwholesome,  the  bad  effects 
of  it  upon  children  21 

• a very  common  cause  of 

diseases  .50 

* the  effects  of  it  when  too 

hot,  cold,  moist,  &c.  ib. 

rendered  unwholesome  by 

being  breathed  repeatedly,  and 
in  great  cities  where  it  has  not 
a free  current  31 

tainted  by  the  putrid  car- 
cases in  church-yards  ib. 

stagnant,  unwholesome  52 

ireah,  very  beneficial  to  the 

sick  34 

Aliment  41 

' ~ ~ ought  neither  to  bo  too 

moist,  nor  too  dry  44 


Aliment,  easy  rules  with  respect 
to  the  choice  of  it  Pa«e  41 
Amaurosis  311 

Anasarca  22.5 

Anger,  the  ill  effects  of  it  75 
Animal  ceconomy  disturbed  by 
irregularities  in  eating  and 
drinking  C2 

■ arguments  drawn  from  it 

prove  the  necessity  of  exer- 
cise ” ]7 

— functions  not  duly  per- 
formed where  exercise  is  neg- 
lected ]8 

Animals,  what  kinds  poisonous  by 
their  bites  • 304 

• diseased  and  such  as  die 

of  themselves  unwholesome  43 

‘ — : which  feed  grossly  and 

take  little  exercise  ditto  ib. 


— rendered  unwholesome 
by  being  overheated  in  driv- 
ing 

food,  one  meal  of  it 


ib. 
in 
44 
574 

279 

280 
283 

I 

the 


the  day  sufficient 
Aphthae,  or  Thrush 
Apoplexy,  sanguine 

serous 

Appetite,  want  of 
Art,  man  misled  by  it 
Aits  and  Manufactories, 
riches  of  a country  increased, 
but  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
ants impaired  thereby  |9 
Ascites  407 

Asthma  275 

Atmosphere,  change  of  it  a com- 
mon cause  of  obstructed  per- 
spiration 8$ 
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Bandages,  children  deformed 
thereby 

Barrenness  368 

Bath,  cold,  recommended  to  the 
studious  41 

• the  methods  of  using  it 

with  children  20 

Bed-chamber  should  be  properly 
aired  52 

Bed,  damn,  travellers  often  hurt 
by  them  > SG 

— —— how  they  may  be  pre- 

vented in  private  families  87 
Bell-tolling  has  fatal  effects  on 
child-bed  women  and  sick 
people  77 

Bilious  fever  16S 

Biles  390 

Bladder,  how  it  may  be  ren- 
dered unable  to  perform  its 
offices  84 

inflammation  of  208 

Bleedings,  though  practised  by 
many,  is  understood  by  few  386 


— when  necessary 

387 

— how  to  perform  it 

ib. 

at  the  nose 

226 

and  blind  piles 

228 

Blood,  involuntary  discharges 

thereof 

224 

spitting  of 

230 

vomiting  of 

233 

Bloody  urine 

234 

flux 

235 

Bones,  broken 

402 

Brain,  inflammation  of 

173 

Bread  oug lib  to  be  of  good 

grain. 

and  properly  prepared 

47 

• next  to  milk  the  best  food 

for  children 

12 

several  ways  of  using 

it  ib. 

Bruises 

395 

Buboes 

3 43 

Burdens,  heavy,  hurt  t he 

lungs 

tile,  strongest  men 

most 

common l\  hurt  by  .them 

ib. 

Burns 

393 

Butter  ought  to  be  sparingly 
given  to  children  Page  1 4 
Butchers  render  meat  unwhole- 
some by  blowing  it  up,  and  not 
bleeding  it  sufficiently  43 


Cancer 

Casualties 

Cataract 

Chancres 


317 

407 

311 

341 


Children,  their  diseases  generally 
acute  4 

easier  discovered,  atfd 

not  so  ill  to  cure  as  those  of 
adults  5 

born  of  diseased  parents 

should  be  nursed  with  greater 
Care  than  others  6 

— of  their  clothing  7 

* of  their  food  1 1 

— the  mother’s  milk  their 

best  food  ib. 

should  be  permitted  to 

suck  as  soon  as  they  shew  in- 
clination , ib. 

— wine  improper  for  them 

after  birth  12 

what  food,  besides  their 


mother’s  milk,  is  most  suitable 
for  them  ib. 

animal  food  not  to  be  al- 
lowed them  before  they  are 
weaned  and  even  sparingly  for 
some  time  alter  13 

should  not  be  enticed 


to  take  their  food  by  sweeten- 
ing it  ib. 

thrive  best  with  small 

quantities  of  food  frequently 
given  14 

-of  theirvexercise  15 

leading  strings  fixed  to 

their  back*,  a bail  way  of 
teaching  them  to  walk  16 
— — — society  a loser  by  their 
being  too  early  put  to  work, 
if  it  is  not  properly  regu- 
lated 13 
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Children  ought  not  to  sleep  in 
small  apartments.  Page  21 

those  accustomed  to  open 

air  in  the  country  should  not 
be  too  early  sent  to  great 
towns  22 

of  their  diseases  309 

from  what  they  frequent- 
ly arise  370 

general  directions  with 

regard  to  them  • ib. 

Child-birth  362 

Chilblains  377 

Cholera-Morbus,  and  other  ex- 
cessive discharges  from  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  2 1 1 

Chordee  346 

Chlorosis  3 55 

Church-yards,  by  tainting  the  air 
in  great  towns,  occasion  dis- 
eases 5 1 

Churches  ought  to  be  kept  clean, 
and  properly  ventilated  ib. 
Chemists,  Founders,  &e.  hurt  by 
the  air  which  they  breathe 

25 


— — tl>e  places  where  they  work 
ought  to  be  well  ventilated, 
nor  should  they  take  any  thing 
cold  on  their  stomach  while 
they  are  hot  ib. 

Circulation  obstructed  by  pres- 
sure, which  sometimes  renders 
the  whole  frame  mis-shapen 

8 

Cities,  populous,  many  causes 
tend  to  spread  infection  through 
. them  51 

Cleanliness,  the  want  of  it  an  in- 
excusable fault  67 

- several  diseases  caused 

by  the  want  of  it  ib. 

• — - ought  to  be  an  object 

of  public  attention  ib, 

1 — should  be  strictly  ob- 
served in  camps  6'9 

on  shipboard  70 

* — — and  about  the  sick  ib. 


Clothes  wet,  the  most  robust  con- 
stitution is  not  proof  against 
their  efl'ects  Page  85 

how  to  prevent  the  dan- 
ger arising  from  them  ib. 
Cold,  extreme,  the  fatal  effects 
of  it  418 

the  cau-e  of  most  diseases  85 

Colds  and  coughs  188 

Colics  201 

Consumptions  118 

nervous  126 

symptomatic  127 

Convulsion  fits  \ 296 

occasioned  in  chil- 
dren by  applying  rollers  and 
bandages  7 

Convulsions  often  only  a symp- 
tom of  some  other  disease  383 

• their  different  sources 

and  method  of  cure  384 


of  persons  who  ex- 
pire in  them  246 

■ infants  most  liable  to 

them  427 

-method of  cure  428  < 

Costiveness  1 1 

Coughs  lpo 

Cramp  of  the  stomach  298 

of  various  parts  of  the 

body  306 

Croup,  children  often  seized  with 
it  378 

when  it  prevails  most  tb. 


D 

Dancing  a good  exercise  if  not 
carried  to  excess  20 

Deafness  313 

Deformed  people  not  strong  qr 
healthy  9 

Diabetes  and  other  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder  217 
Diarrhoea,  or  looseness  213 
Diet,  by  it  the  whole  constitution 
may  be  changed  +1 

impossible  to  lay  down  fix- 
ed rules  with  regard  to  it  63 


INDEX, 


Diseases,  most  of  them  infections 

Page  7 I 

to  prevent  their  spread- 
ing, those  in  health  should  keep 
at  a proper  distance  from  the 
sick  72 

often  communicated  by 

clot  lies 

frequently  imported  from 

abroad  ib. 

a scheme  to  prevent  this 

73 

— r of  the  knowledge  and 

cure  of  91 

•  how  to  distinguish  them  ib. 

•  general  rules  for  the  cure 

of  them  92 

Dislocations  398 

Diversions,  the  active  preferable 
to  the  sedentary  41 

Dress,  the  perfection  of  it  is  to  be 
easy  and  plain  61 

Drinking,  what  a habit  of  it  fre- 
quently proceeds  from  65 

people  often  deprived  of 

the  use  of  reason  thereby  66 
forcing  people  to  an  ex- 
cess in  it  rude  and  unfashion- 
able ib. 

Dropsy,  different  kinds  of  it 

255 

■ — of  the  brain.  See  Water 

in  the  Head. 

Drowned  Persons.  See  Acci- 
dents. 

Drugs  unnecessary  to  give  an  in- 
fant as  soon  as  born  11 

Drunkards,  hardly  any  thing  too 
horrid  for  them  to  commit 

ib. 

Drunkenness,  one  cause  of  the 
increase  of  consumptions  64 
Du  nb  persons  may  be  taught  to 
•speak.  313 

Dysentery  235 

E 

Ear-ach  345 

Ear,  how  it  may  be  injured  313 


Enteritis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
intestines  Page  198 

Epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness  294 
Erysipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s 
fire  ' 169 

Eruptions,  children  seldom  free 
from  them  376 

from  whence  they  arise  ib. 

Evacuations,  of  the  common  81 
Excoriation.  See  Galling. 
Exercise,  want  of  it  the  chief 
cause  of  the  shortness  and 
misery  of  man’s  life,  17 

• neglected  since  manufac- 

tures began  to  flourish  18 
its  being  proper  for  chil- 
dren, proved  from  the  con- 
duct of  other  young  animals 

ib. 

children  may  be  exercis- 
ed various  ways  20 

the  limbs  strengthened 

thereby  ib. 

military,  of  great  service 

to  be  taught  boys  18 

Eyes,  inflammation  of  them  176 

their  diseases  many,  and 

difficult  to  cure  310 

— — what  are  of  most  use  in  cur- 
ing them  311 

— — spots  on  them  312 

blood-shot  ib. 

watery  or  weeping  ib. 

F 

Fathers,  their  irregular  lives 
the  cause  of  diseases  in 
. children  5 

Family  diseases  might  be  era- 
dicated by  proper  care  6 

Fasting,  long,  very  hurtful  49 
Falling-sickness  294 

Females,  a capital  fault  in  their 
education  3 

diseased,  not  fit  to  marry  6 

Fear,  its  great  influence  both  in 
occasioning  and  aggravating 
diseases  78 


INDEX. 


Fear,  sudden,  its  violent  effects 

Page  76 

—=» — its  gradual  effects  more  ge- 
nerally hurtful  ib. 

Feet,  wet,  many  fatal  diseases 
occasioned  thereby  S6 

Fevers  in  general  95 

their  most  common 

causes  ib. 


•  their  distinguishing 

symptoms  ib. 

— m — their  divisions  96 

intermitting  99 

acute  continual  106. 

- ■ ■ ■»  slow  or  nervous  127 

miliary,  incident  to  wo- 
men in  child-bed  365 

child-bed,  or  puerperal, 

most  fatal  to  them  366 

Fits,  fainting,  and  other  cases 
which  require  immediate  as- 
sistance 419 

Fistula  lachrymalis  313 

Flatulencies  301 

Fluor  albus  359 

Flannel,  young  people  wearing  it 
a preposterous  custom  60 
Food,  the  best  rule  for  the  quan- 
tity of  it  is  moderation  42 

■ rendered  unwholesome  by 

being  too  long  kept  ib. 

and  by  the  arts  of  cookery45 

Fruits,  unripe,  hurtful  to  chil- 
dren 14 

•  ripe,  may  be  allowed  them 

if  properly  regulated  ib. 

Fractures  402 

of  large,  bones  ib. 

with  a bruise  or  con- 
tusion 403 

with  a wound  ib. 

of  the  ribs  404 


G 

Galling  and  excoriation  very 
troublesome  to  children  373 
Girls  much  hurt  by  being  too 
soon  put  to  sedentary  em- 
ployments 19 

li 


Glandular  obstructions  the  effects 
of  inactivity  Page  55 

Gleets  340 

Gonorrhoea  virulenta  333 

sometimes  ends  in  a 

gleet  334 

Gout  259 

Grief  often  changes  into  a fixed 
melancholy  78 

— — indulged  destroys  the  ap- 
petite, and  spoils  digestion  79 

means  to  prevent  it  ib. 

Gravel  and  stone  221 

Green-sickness  355 

Gutta  serena  311 

Gullet,  substances  stopt  in  it/409 


H 


Hasmoptoe,  or  spitting  of  blood 

230 

Health,  Celsus’s  celebrated  ad- 
vice with  respect  to  the  preser- 
vation of  it  90 

Head-ach,  its  different  kinds  240 
Heartburn  • 234 

Hiccup  296 

Honey,  its  effects  upon  chil- 
dren 17 

Hospitals,  the  air  being  confined 
in  them  become  pernicious  to 
children  21 

when  cleanliness  and 

ventilation  are  neglected  in 
them  become  nests  for  hatch- 
ing diseases  74 

Hope  ought  always  to  be  admi- 
nistered to  the  sick  79 

Houses,  damp,  rendered  so  seve- 
ral ways  88 

Humours  have  a constant  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction  49 
Hydrops  Pectoris  255' 

Hydrocephalus  ib. 

Hysteric  affections  304 

Hypochondriac  affections  307 

indolence  their 

general  cause  309 

3 R 


INDEX. 


I 

Jaundice  Page  253 

Jews,  their  great  attention  to 
cleanliness  69 

Iliac  passion  199 

Inactivity,  what  diseases  are  oc- 
casioned thereby  55 

Indolence,  tire  source  of  vice  as 
well  as  diseases  58 

Indolent  and  slothful  have  often 
restless  nights  59 

Infancy,  the  time  when  the  foun- 
dations of  a good  or  bad  con- 
stitution are  commonly  laid 

1 

Infants,  their  noses  often  slopt 

374 

their  death  not  a natural 

evil  1 

their  preservation  slight- 
ed from  the  most  erroneous 
principle  4 

• should  be  kept  free  from 

pressure  8 

their  bones  soft  and 

flexible,  consequently  easily 
squeezed  out  of  shape  9 

— saferto  fix  on  their  clothes 

with  strings  than  pins  ib. 

' hurt  with  too  great  a 

quantity  of  clothes,  and  too 
much  heat  ib. 

thus  kept  hot  it  is  dan- 
gerous, to  send  them  to  a cold 
house  to  be  nursed  10 

their  clothes  ought  to  be 

kept  thoroughly  clean  ib. 
the  bad  effects  of  a con- 
fined air  upon  them  IS 

their  solids  relaxed  by  al- 
lowing them  to  be  long  wet  20 
.Infection  7 1 

endangers  those  who  visit 

and  wait  upon  the  sick  ih. 

and  spreads  accordingly 

ib. 

Infirmaries,  &c.  should  be  well 
ventilated  54 


Inflammations  and  Abscesses 

Page  389 

Inflammation  of  the  breast  361 

of  the  lungs  1 15 

of  the  brain  173 

of  the  eyes  176 

• of  the  throat  1 80 


of  the  stomach,  and 

other  viscera  197 

of  the  intestines  198 

•  of  the  kidneys  206 

•  of  the  bladder  208 

of  the  liver  ib. 

Iraposthumes  325 

Inns,  those  to  be  avoided  which 

are  noted  for  dampness  87 

damping  sheets  a baneful 

custom,  practised  in  them  ib. 
Inoculation  154 

Intemperanc  63 

disorders  the  whole 

animal  oeconomy  ib. 

•  — the  analogy  between 

the  nourishment  of  plants  and 
animals  a proof  of  the  danger 
of  it  64 


children  and  whole 

families  reduced  to  misery,  and 
even  extirpated  by  it  ib. 
Intoxication,  what  diseases  occa- 
sioned thereby  65 

peculiarly  hurtful  to 

the  young  67 

• — the  effects  of  it  often 

fatal  423 

* what  is  best  to  be 

taken  after  it  ib. 

Insects,  poisonous  330 

Itch  274 


K 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of  217 
King’s-evil  271 

L 

Laborious,  of  the  27 

s the  most  healthy  ib.' 

the  erysipelas,  a dis- 
ease very  incident  to  them  82 


Laborious,  likcwife  th“  ^r; , „ •> 

Ptftm,  colic  and  bowe,  c'om.  rootcj  ,,,,„= 

scr 


• °f  die  extremities  i->  j : ua’  ^'Pp^fnnn  of  -■- 

Swl!^fa 

;*rom  heat.:>*  ‘!  -".  •/«  Stings,  mrfummalior.  of 

~ .ou5ht  not  wherrlhev  leive  • “ ■conh'rm‘*  ’ ‘ ~W 

‘I^SwrL,-’55 ,he,r  f00d  « *,«  bfe' „• 

c> . ‘,l*l-s  • oc)  ?i-  • n *>  ory 


’<■  29 

t vCrs  occuG°ned  among 

■ .)-  - ' e®/'7  poor  living  * >-  :b° 

H— -‘often.  horrb/aYoolifi; 


. emulation. -•'  --  - ... 

~bT^°nidiT  ™d'tolors  may 
>.  - ber  a^°S  the'r  nun,- 


ai!fwlrf"5  to  feS 

C:  °‘  towns fro^being-airt 


‘ the  water  nf  ^ 

\ difeafed,  ouerht  nhf  , 

• marry-  ■ s-  P -;,:n£f  J 
Mechanics  far  more  - 

the  country  than  1 

towns.  ’ .gr« 

Meades  '.  ' ^ - 

method  of  lnorViT- ? 
them-  .mo.caU,! 


Leprofy*  ...... 

OCCaGons  many 
1 . -“t cafes  m femaies  . ' — 1 p 

bb'-:'J“^.:;  fironiK:-  ialpr  br 
-V  or,n^  for-' children'  ' ' ' ]o 

‘■^T-^rnie-nted,  the  common 
" ,t  .-<tr,nk  of  many  '•  • ' =4G 

^-W  or 


v\  eating-  ? w.,  n.->  . ..  ^ 

.7-777  bletlings  tb  mankind  if 

. _ fat t hfi tidy  p rep a red  - Jb 

-V  -.  • ‘ f:rono>  the  great  danger 
^ proceed, ng  from  them1.  '65 

'..*  .0  coGI’  the  dangers  which 
,:-.‘\0vr  ,fr.Cra"  the  drinking  of 
wnen  the-  body  b°hot 

-T  • r * N * * . 90 

*"  j.^tUimmcifcion'oF**  * «7n*3  i\ r • »• 

■:  w 

Midwife  acquired’  the  prai 

.-  °f  dI?f,lng  a cfiiM  trom 
recefT.uy  attendance  on 
men  in  labour  ' ‘I 

her  ahuf-  of  ui  ■ j b-  r 

JlU.-Iiil?  ■'  • ■■•  . . 


too  often  fatal  ePndSref-S-: 
Alenftrualdifcharge'.  ' - 

fioiV  . ' 1 .^ms 

and  after  ' ' 

~~7  tlme  lvhen  if  ccate 
i.oky  very  critical'  to  ihV 


•I-oorccks 

~~o:,‘n'  fitutarj-io-  children 

^J.  ..  11  •'  370 

- - — -When  necedarytobe  ftopt 
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better  unboiled  than  boil- 
ed Page  12 

— — for  ?.n  infant,  wines  and 
cordials  cannot"  fupply  its 

- place  '.  : •"  23 

Joiners  burfc  by  unwholefome 

' 1 • 1 • . i ■*  , * 

a.r.  I “ 26 

* method  to  prevent  ir  jbl 

rrr — *1l,rt  by  tbs  particles  of 
matter  which  adhere  to  their 
Ikin,  clothes.  Sc c.  ‘ jb. 
— their  food  fhould  be  nou- 
rifliing,  and  they  , ought  to 
...  pav  a Uriel  regard  to  cleanli- 
•'.nep---'  v;--  sr-.-ib. 

—  plumbers,  painters,  &ic. 

'liable  to  the  fame  dilcafes 

with  them’ 

Mind,  its  great  power  over  the 
' body/  - ..  • ‘ ‘ 26 


N. 


her 


Nature  the  neceiThr>.  cictain-r 
of  cmldren  pointed  out  by  Lc, 

br_ute  animals  guided  by 

* * - ^ 
1~ - her  care  to  fee  tire  the  fcrtcs 
irom  preCn re  "*  - ^ 

— T food  of  in  fa  uu  pointed 

out  and  prepared  thereby  u 
her  attempts  to  free  lh- 
bocues  of  children  from  bad 
nurt lours,  oppofed  by  the  mif- 
ta.<es  of  nurfes’  . - " ( - 

— loofe  iloob  another  method 
to  prevent  or  carry  offlhedil- 
■ ?3  . 'n[3L1:s>  miflaken  bv 


the  nu’rfe. 

man  hurt 


be. kept  at  ea!e  - • so  .-  w:.  cnuice  ct 


bv* 

ib. 


his  diet 
her  opt 


63 

, ations  cu^ht  al- 
ways to  be  affifeed  " ° 03- 

the  beft  healer  of  wound  s 

390 


ccnftant 


to  Jie.kept  at  eafe  • 59 

■ in  order  to  relieve  it  ou°-ht 

"•  frequently  to  be  turned  r'lo 
.\\  new  objects*  : go 

feldom ' hurt  where  biift- 

fi'nefs  is  purfued  wftb'atten- . -Nerves,  \veaV'*  th~ 

41 

ir..iow  her  o - lake  care  of  her  . . ten  obftrucUd  bv  Lt  *'  ' * ns 

■-.  own  child  prcpofter'ous  . .2  rioil  Ja„'“ >[*■  ;.  sr 

“ “1Sl  to-fucklc-her  ' » Warn,  djy“  ° /I 

. o,v„chl,d.  :•  . : >'igb.:ms,e  X 


-unable  !o  glvefuckby.de- 
• N ,via:ing  from  nature  V - ib. ' 
may  be  of  great  fervice  to 
■ her  child  though  file  does  not 
fuckle  itl  ;;  ’ ' 'ib. 

f I — flick  ling  her  - own  chil- 
dren, fociely  benefited'  (here-* 

>/*  ' 3 

■4  ‘ vaye  it  in  their  power  to 

form  the- mind  as  web  as  the 

- body  * 

1 - their  delicacy,  one  fource 

of  the  difeafes"  of  children  5 

J'.ryopia,  oV  fhort  lighted,, rf, 

' - ‘ 315 


iSofirib  of  _ child rerr.r.ofteia 
"t  Plugged  l:p  with.* mucus-  37  V 
Nurfe,  one  of.  her  great  faults 
is  concealing.  the  difeafet  of 
Children  from  .their  parents 

2 V 

• — ~ — the  proof  of  a good  one-  22 
r— : — ■ fh-  who  r.urles  for  hire: 
ought  to  be  carefully  looked 
after  ' '•*>.;  * 03 

• the  faults. of  an.  indolent 

' one  pointed,  out  . ib. 

N u t fe  ry  ought  tube  large  and 
well  aired  . : 


INDEX. 


‘ °-  *' 

Occupations,  thcfe  which  fume 
.‘men  follow  expofe  them  to 
: 7 particular  difeafes  Page  5 

thofe  which  require  a great 

• exertion  of  . ferength,  as 

r.  blackfmith3,  See.  fhould  be 

only  followed  by  men  of  a 

. ..  ftrongbody  ..  27 

fedentary,  ought  chiefly 


Pcrfpiration  is  of  great  import* 

: ance  to  health  S5 

“7  obHrucled  by  changes  in 
..  the  atrr.ofphere  ’jb. 

~ -and  wet  clothes  jb.- 

Peripneumony,  or  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  - i js 

Phiiofophers,  none  deferve  the 
name  but  thole  that  can  be 
chearfui  and  gay  39 

Phy  fiem ns  ought  to  beware  of 
carrying  infection  from' one 
, patient  to  another  ” 73' 

— their  neglect  of  children 

attended  vvjth  bad  confe- 
quences  . ; 4, 

■r ought  not  rafhly  to  foretel 

the  iffue  of  difeafes  *'  ••  77- 
Phrenitis,  or  inflammation  of 

‘ the  braia  ' jyg 

-yi.the  reafun  why  fo  many  of  - Phymofis  '"in-’:  '3^ 
l _.them  perith'  . . 2 Piles,  bleeding  and  blind  22S 

d.^fe.d. ••  ■■  '•?  plumbers,  painters,  gilder?,- Sec. 
■ their  '“unhealtmnefs  one  V Vide  Miners.  ''  "" 


to  be  follo  wed  by  women  19 
Ophthalmia,  or  inflammation 
; n ’of  the  eyes  - : 17S 

•V.  ••  P.‘ 

Pally  ' ' ' ' 291 

. P a r a phy  mnG  s"  >J  Tf.  " " ' S46 

Paraphrenitis  ; . ^115 

parents,  their  committing  the 
"*  care  of  their  chjldren  toothers 


-ym » , . . - J VHV  . . ..  v JUw  iVUzr.CrSm  < r — . -*•-* 

;.y* ’ great  fource  pf  the  difeales  of  Plethora,  its  effects  often "(fan* 
^.chudren vv  •;  ib;  gerous  ‘ - 
,l:r—-.miftaking  the  food  proper.,..  Pleafures,  carnal,'  the  immb- 
/for  their  children  G derate  purfuit.  ofthW-riiu' 

often  blame-worthy  in  (he  the  confiitution  *' 

; 'wav ’of  difpoGng  their  chil->  Pleurify  . ‘ h-j-.f!  J1(J 

- " dren  in  marriage  • ~ SO  — — battard  "•i" - j 15 

..  PafEons  r --  . 75  Poor  lofe  their  children  by  ne^ 

— .the  befic  way  to  counteract  dueling  to  give  them  exercife  ?6 

. ’ *'1e'r  violence  • - 80  -•-Poverty  not  only  occafions  but 

Paflion  iliac  ‘ 199 

. •* cceliac.  -35  " ' . ’.  240 

C.Penfnnts,  their  carelefTnefs  with 
,p.  , refpecbdo •’■what  they  eat  or 
/ '■•  drink.  * '29 

therr  great  negleft  ofclean- 

^ tXlincfs  ; / ' • • ..  • GS 

• * — — a mefnod’propofed  to  tn* 

. - courage  them  to  praftife  i t ib. 

•Perfpiratiorr  not'  duly  carried 
'on  where  exercife  is  nog- 
‘ lefted  - . 50 

.'  .“ ought  to  be  promote!  in 

■-  old  age  by  incrcaling  the 
-•cloathiog  .•  ■ GO 


I’.*;.*  y . j - 

^''.aggravates  the  difeales  of  the 
■laborious  ' _ . 29 

(Poifons  •' 

• what  dalles  they  belong  to 

' . _ . . _ ; ’ 322 

- — — • mineral 


vegetable 
■ animal 


% .l  ib' 
■'  ' '323 

' 22! 

why  many  arc" not 

mentioned  ’ ' • -V^jj 

Pox,  cnnlirmed,  or  Iue«  3 yq 
— fnall  ' ' • J43 

Polypnfes  . 4 >2 

i 1 elbynpi.i,  nr  feeing  only  at  a 
great  ilidance  ' 3y. 


Priapiftn. ..  . , ...  ..Page  .3  16 
Pregnancy  . ' 360 

Public,..  Lbeir.intereft  in  affifting 
. me*  poor  to.  bring  up  their 
v own  children..  ",  j q 

Quacks>,  their  impudence  in 
.-  judging  of  every  difeafe  by 
tne  urine  . ’ ' g3 

Quinfey,  or  inflammation  of  (lie 

■ v ‘iso 
TT-  malignant,,  or - putrid,  ul- 
. cerous  fore  throat  . 1S5 

•*  R;v?  b: 

Rattle-fuake 

Refpirahon;  2cc.  arguments  for 
i 0 seeping  an . infant  free  from 
-preOUreT^.: . _ V j 0- 
Rebxation  one  of  the*  moft'ge- 
c.ijreral  caufes  of  the  difenfes  of 
--  Gnildfer>';-.V. , . VV-  ; !5 
Kefenlmeht  ought  not' to  bein- 
f'.dulge.d., ' 7 
Religion,  true,  well* calculated 
- .k^/uPP°rt  th^  jrnind  under 
•»  • *ifn lotion#  >•.  ..  * vg  1 

^r—  t Hefubjedts of  if  ought  not 
P.io  ^gloomy;  * ',  • " ° ' ib. 
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